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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Discussions  which  occupied  considerable  space  in  previous  editions 
have  been  omitted  in  the  present ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  relating 
to  the  value  of  certain  specimens  claiming  to  represent  bony  union 
after  intra-capsular  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Many  obsolete 
forms  of  apparatus  have,  also,  been  excluded.  This  has  been  done  to 
make  room  for  the  more  practical  observations,  and  more  efficient 
apparel  which  later  experience  has  supplied.  Nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  number  of  illustrations  has  been  changed,  and  in  most 
cases  by  the  substitution  of  original  wood-cuts.  The  volume  has 
been  especially  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  several  of  the  beauti- 

•  

ful  illustrations  contained  in  Dr.  Bigelow's  treatise  on  TTie  Mechanism 
of  Dislocation  and  Fracture  of  the  Hip,  Since  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
wrote,  probably  no  one  man  has  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  hip-joint  accidents,  or  contributed  so  much  toward  an  accurate 
and  systematic  plan  of  treatment,  as  the  distinguished  Boston  sur- 
geon. 

During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  progress  of  knowledge 
in  the  diagnosis,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  both  fractures  and  dis- 
locations has  been  steady  and  rapid.  Diagnosis  has  been  rendered 
more  accurate,  treatment  has  acquired  a  more  scientific  basis,  and 
results  are  in  an  appreciable  degree  more  satisfactory.  The  occasion 
seems  suitable,  therefore,  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  excellent  and 
inspiring  words  of  Pearson  :— 

"  If  the  prospect  of  that  which  remains  to  be  done,  after  the  lapse 
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of  80  many  ages,  tends  to  abate  hope  and  discourage  endeavor,  yet  it 
should  be  remembered  that  no  man  can  determine  the  measure  of 
success  which  may  be  connected  with  industrious  research  and  zeal- 
ous exertion." 

43  West  82d  Street,  N.Y., 
July  1, 1871. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  English  langaage  does  not  at  this  moment  contain  a  single  com- 
plete treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  The  two  small  volumes 
of  Desault,  and  the  one  of  Bojer,  issued  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  translated  into  English  early  in  this,  may  perhaps  pro- 
perly enough  have  been  regarded  as  complete  treatises  at  the  time 
of  their  publication,  but  they  certainly  cannot  be  so  considered  now. 
The  several  chapters  on  *^ Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Bones,^^  contained 
in  the  Legons  Orales  of  Dupuytren,  translated  in  1846,  and  the  Trea- 
tise mi  Fractures  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Joints^  and  on  Certain  Forms  of 
Accidental  and  CbngrcnitoZD/sfoca/ioTw,  by  Robert  Smith,  are  invaluable 
monographs,  but  neither  of  them  claims  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
collection  of  occasional  and  miscellaneous  papers.  The  writings  of 
Amesbury  and  of  Lonsdale  relate  only  to  fractures.  Even  the  justly 
celebrated  quarto  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  no  more  than  what  its  title 
plainly  declares  it  to  be,  A  Treatise  on  Dislocations  and  on  Fractures  of 
the  Joints;  but  since  the  announcement  of  the  present  volume,  a  trans- 
lation of  Malgaigne's  great  and  crowning  work  on  Fractures  and 
Dislocations  has  been  commenced  by  Dr.  Packard,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  first  volume  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
profession.  Should  the  remaining  volume  be  rendered  into  English, 
the  gap  in  our  literature  will  be  measurably  filled. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  might  scarcely  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  continue  my  labors,  already  so  near  their  completion,  had  it 
not  seemed  to  me  that  Malgaigne,  whose  researches  have  been  truly 
marvellous,  had  failed  in  some  measure  to  give  a  just  representation 
of  the  observations  and  improvements  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  by  my  own  countrymen. 

Th  econtributions  of  American  surgeons  to  this  department  had  to 
be  sought  chiefly  in  medical  journals,  many  of  which  have  long  been 
discontinued,  and  most  of  which  were  inaccessible  to  the  great  French 
writer.    Even  to  an  American,  the  labor  of  exhumation  from  archives 
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hitherto  almost  unexplored  has  not  been  small ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  valuable  papers  have  been  overlooked;  indeed  it  is  impos- 
sible that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

I  am  free  to  say,  also,  that  I  have  been  encouraged  by  a  hope  that 
my  own  personal  experience,  obtained  during  many  years  of  public 
and  private  service,  might  be  of  some  value  to  my  contemporaries. 

Very  little  space  has  been  devoted  to  what  is  now  only  historical, 
except  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  correct  certain  time-consecrated 
errors,  or  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  practice  of  the  present  day ; 
but  by  a  pretty  full  report  of  characteristic  examples,  selected  from 
more  than  one  thousand  cases  already  published  by  myself,  by  copious 
references  to  the  examples  recorded  by  others,  and  by  a  careful  exclu- 
sion of  whatever  has  not  been  confirmed  by  experience  or  established 
by  dissection,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  treatise  useful  both  to 
the  student  and  practical  man,  and  a  reliable  exponent  of  the  present 
state  of  our  art  upon  those  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

In  order  to  render  the  description  of  the  various  forms  of  apparatus 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  more  intelligible,  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  lengthened  explanations,  a  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions have  been  introduced,  more,  perhaps,  than  might  be  thought 
necessary,  especially  as  in  several  instances  the  apparel  which  is  figured 
is  not  that  which  is  recommended  by  the  author.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  by  a  study  of  the  principal  forms  of  approved  dressings  the 
reader  will  be  better  prepared  for  the  exigencies  of  practice ;  and  that 
by  the  simultaneous  presentation  of  those  which  are  not  approved,  he 
will  be  saved  from  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  his  time  in  the  contriv- 
ance of  useless  apparatus.  It  is  not  in  the  discovery  and  multiplica- 
tion of  mechanical  expedients  that  the  surgeon  of  this  day  declares  his 
superiority,  so  much  as  in  the  skilful  and  judicious  employment  of 
thoae  which  are  already  invented. 

The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  very  many 
of  his  professional  brethren,  throughout  the  United  States,  for  the 
promptness  with  which  they  have  responded  from  time  to  time  to  his 
inquiries,  and  for  the  generosity  with  which  they  have  opened  their 
pathological  collections  and  placed  valuable  specimens  at  his  disposal. 

He  wishes  also  to  express  his  special  obligations  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Lothrop, 
of  this  city,  who  has  kindly  aided  him  in  revising  most  of  the  proof- 
sheets  as  they  have  been  issued  fro|n  the  press. 

FKANK  H.  HAMILTON. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  December,  1859. 
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FRACTURES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

GENERAL  DIVISION  OP  FRACTURES. 

Fbacttubes  are  divided  into  Complete  and  Incomplete,  Simple, 
Ck)mminnted,  Compound,  and  Complicated. 

A  Complete  fracture  is  one  in  which  the  line  of  division  completely 
traverses  the  bone. 

An  Incomplete  fracture  is  a  partial  separation  of  the  bone :  under 
which  name  are  included  Bending,  Partial  fractures.  Fissures  and 
Punctured  or  Perforating  fractures,  the  last  of  which  is  almost  pecu- 
liar to  gunshot  injuries. 

A  Simple  fracture  is  one  in  which  the  bone  is  broken  at  only  one 
point.  The  term  has  no  reference  to  the  question  of  complications, 
but  in  its  technical  meaning,  as  employed  by  both  English  and  Ameri- 
can surgeons,  it  has  reference  only  to  the  number  of  fragments  into 
which  the  bone  is  broken.  It  would  be  more  correct,  perhaps,  to  sub- 
stitute the  word  "  single"  for  "  simple,"  as  has  been  done  by  Malgaigne 
and  some  other  French  writers,  but  I  fear  that  to  American  surgeons 
the  substitution  would  be  rather  a  source  of  confusion  than  otherwise. 

A  Comminuted  fracture,  called  by  Malgaigne  "  multiple,"  is  a  frac- 
ture in  which  the  bone  is  broken  at  more  than  one  point,  and  in  which, 
consequently,  the  bone  is  divided  into  more  than  two  fragments.  It 
is  used  also  in  a  technical  sense,  and  by  no  means  implies  minute 
division  or  comminution  of  the  fragments. 

A  Compound  fracture  is  technically  one  in  which  there  exists  also 
an  external  wound  communicating  with  the  bone  at  the  point  of  frac- 
ture. It  may  be  either  partial  or  complete,  simple  or  comminuted,  or 
even  complicated,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  also  compound. 

Complicated  fractures  are  such  as  present  additional  complications, 
or  complications  for  which  no  other  specific  term  has  been  invented. 
Thus,  the  fracture  may  be  complicated  with  the  lesion  of  an  important 
bloodvessel  or  nerve,  or  with  great  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts,  with  a  dislocation,  or  with  fractures  of  other  bones,  or  even 
with  some  constitutional  fault. 

Fractures  are  also  divided  into  Transverse,  Oblique,  and  Longitu- 
dinal, according  as  the  direction  of  the  line  of  separation  is  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  axis  of  the  bone  at  the  point  of  fracture,  or  as  it  deviates 
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more  or  less  from  this  direction.  But  a  fracture  is  called  transverse 
when  it  does  not  traverse  the  bone  precisely  at  a  right  angle ;  indeed, 
we  usually  apply  this  term  whenever  the  obliquity  ia  only  moderate, 
or  when,  in  the  examinatiou  of  a  limb,  although  we  are  unable  to 
detect  the  precise  line  of  the  fracture,  we  ascertain  that,  without  being 
impacted  or  serrated,  the  ends  of  the  bones  continue  to  rest  upon  each 
other,  or,  being  replaced,  do  not  spontaneously  become  displaced. 

Longitudiaal  fractures  occur  generally  in  connection  with  oblique 
or  transverse  fractures;  as  when  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  split 
vertically  into  the  joint,  and  the  shaft  of  the  bone  ie  traversed  hori- 
zontally by  a  fracture  which  intercepts  the  vertical  or  longitudinal 
fracture.  A  fracture  of  a  condyle  or  of  any  projection  from  the 
body  of  the  bone  is  called  longitudinal  if  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
fracture  is  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft. 
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A  Serrated  fracture  is  one  in  which  the  opposite  surfaces  denticu- 
late, the  elevations  upon  one  fragment  being  reflected  by  corresponding 
depressions  upon  the  other. 

Impaoted  fractures  are  those  in  which  the  fragments  are  driven  into 
each  other,  the  lamellated  structure  of  one  fragment  penetrating  the 
cancellous  structure  of  the  other. 

Writers  also  occasionally  speak  of  fVactures  en  mw,  en  bte  defiCie, 
aibec  de  plume,  spiroid,  ouneate,  &o. ;  but  we  do  not  see  the  propriety 
of  multiplying  the  divisions  and  encumbering  our  nomenclature  by 
these  fancied  resemblanoes.  For  all  ttseful  purpoaes,  the  divisions 
above  given  are  sufficient. 

Epif^yseal  separations  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  class  with  fractures, 
and  to  submit  them  to  the  same  rules  of  nomenclature.  These  acci- 
dents rarely  occur  afl«r  the  twentieth  year  of  life;  since  after  this 
period,  and  in  the  case  of  some  boues  at  a  much  earlier  period,  the 
epiphyses  are  united  to  the  diaphyaes  by  bone. 
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CHAPTEH    II. 

GENERAL  ETIOLOGY  OF  FRACTURES. 

The  causes  of  fracture  may  be  considered  as  predisposing  and 
exciting. 

JPredisposing  Causes, — Partial  fractures,  with  bending  of  the  bones, 
are  most  frequent  in  infancy  and  childhood ;  but  complete  fractures 
occur  most  oflen  during  manhood ;  and  if  they  are  again  less  frequent 
in  old  age,  it  is  because  the  exciting  causes  are  less  operative,  since 
the  fragility  of  the  bones,  as  a  general  rule,  increases  with  age.  It 
will  be  noticed,  also,  that  somewhat  in  proportion  as  the  bone  is  more 
brittle,  its  fracture  will  be  more  nearly  transverse,  so  that  very  old 
persons  have  frequently  what  has  been  not  inaptly  termed  the  "  pipe- 
stem  fracture ;"  but  we  must  except  from  this  rule  fractures  occurring 
in  children,  which  are  also  not  unfrequently  transverse,  often  denticu- 
lated or  splintered,  and  but  rarely  oblique.  In  all  of  the  intermediate 
periods  of  life,  oblique  fractures  are  by  far  the  most  common.  * 
Females  are  less  liable  to  fractures  than  males,  except  in  old  age, 
when  the  law  eteems,  in  general,  to  be  reversed.  As  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  it  has  been  generally  observed  by  surgical  writers  that 
fractures  were  more  frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  an 
explanation  has  been  sought  for  in  the  greater  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
during  the  cold  weather,  and  the  greater  liability  to  falls  upon  the  ice 
and  frozen  ground.  Some  have  affirmed  that  the  bones  themselves 
were  more  brittle;  but,  aside  from  the  improbability  of  this  last 
explanation,  it  is  a  matter  of  question  whether  fractures  are  actually 
more  frequent  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  falls  upon  slippery  walks  are 
active  causes  in  the  production  of  fractures  in  the  one  season,  on  the 
other  hand,  falls  from  buildings  and  accidents  from  a  great  variety  of 
similar  causes  are  equally  active  agents  in  the  other. 

MoUities  ossium,  rickets,  cancer,  tertiary  lues,  scrofula,  gout,  scurvy, 
mercurialization,  and,  in  short,  all  diseases  dependent  upon  cachexias, 
more  or  less  predispose  to  the  occurrence  of  fractures.  Inflammation 
of  the  periosteum,  also,  or  of  the  bone  itself,  may  predispose  to  frac- 
ture. It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  bones  of  persons  who  have  lain  a 
long  time  in  bed  break  easily. 

Exciting  Causes. — The  exciting,  determining,  or  immediate  causes  of 
fractures  are  of  two  kinds :  mechanical  violence  and  muscular  action. 

Of  these  two,  mechanical  or  external  violence  is  much  the  most 
frequent  cause ;  and  this  violence  may  operate  in  two  ways:  by  acting 
directly  upon  the  bone  at  the  point  at  which  it  separates,  and  then  we 
say  the  fracture  is  "  direct,"  or  from  "  direct  violence ;"  or  by  acting 
upon  some  point  remote  from  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  then  we  say  the 
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fracture  is  "indirect,"  or  from  a  "counter-stroke."  When  a  person 
falls  from  a  height,  alighting  upon  his  feet,  and  the  leg  or  thigh  is 
broken,  the  fracture  is  indirect ;  so  also  if  the  bone  is  broken  by  flexion 
or  torsion.  Even  direct  pressure  upon  one  side  of  a  long  bone  in  a 
child  may  produce  a  partial  fracture  upon  the  opposite  side,  which  is 
properly  an  indirect  fracture ;.  or  a  direct  blow  upon  the  trochanter 
major  may  occasion  a  counter- fracture  through  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Fractures  from  muscular  action  occur  most  often  in  the  patella, 
calcaneum,  humerus,  femur,  tibia,  and  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna. 
These  accidents  imply  generally  some  conditions  of  the  bones  them- 
selves which  predispose  them  to  fracture ;  but  I  have  seen  one  example 
of  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  in  a  large  and  perfectly  healthy 
man,  occasioned  by  a  twist  of  the  leg  in  rolling  tenpins.  I  have  also 
known  the  tibia  and  patella  to  break  from  natural  muscular  action  in 
persons  of  uncommon  vigor.  Fractures  sometimes  occur  in  the  violent 
contractions  of  the  muscles  during  convulsions,  and  where  no  abnormal 
condition  of  the  bones  could  be  assumed  to  exist.  Parker,  of  New 
York,  relates  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  humerus  in  a  negro  preacher, 
which  occurred  in  the  act  of  gesticulation ;  also,  a  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  occasioned  by  striking  a  dog  with  a  whip ;  in  another  case 
the  humerus  was  broken  in  attempting  to  throw  a  peach ;  but  the  most 
singular  case  of  all  was  a  fracture  of  the  humerus  caused  by  an  effort 
to  extract  a  tooth.' 

Lente,  of  New  York,  has  seen  both  femurs  broken  in  epileptic 
convulsions,  in  a  child  twelve  years  of  age.  The  left  femur  was  broken 
April  10th,  1859,  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third, 
and  the  right  femur  was  broken  at  the  same  point  eight  months  after, 
and  about  six  weeks  later  he  died.  The  first  fracture  united  with 
eonsiderable  bowing  and  shortening.  The  second  did  not  unite  at  all. 
He  had  been  subject  to  epilepsy  since  he  was  fifteen  months  old.* 

Bemarkable  examples  of  fragility  of  the  bones  have  been  from  time 
to  time  recorded.  Gibson  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  had  suffered  twenty-four  fractures.  Arnott  speaks 
of  a  girl  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen  had  suffered  thirty-one  fractures; 
Esquirol  had  in  his  possession  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  in  which 
were  found  traces  of  more  than  two  hundred  fractures;  and  we  have 
had,  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  a  man  eet.  58,  who  had  suffered  eleven 
fractures  and  two  dislocations,  in  whose  case  both  the  susceptibility 
to  fractures  and  to  dislocations  appeared  to  be  hereditary.'  In  most 
of  these  cases,  so  far  as  is  known,  union  occurred  rapidly. 

Nearly  all  of  the  cases  of  fractures  occasioned  by  muscular  contrac- 
tion seen  by  me  were  transverse,  or  nearly  so,  indicating,  perhaps, 
also  the  existence  of  some  unusual  fragility ;  and  most  of  these  have 
been  unattended  with  shortening,  the  ends  of  the  bones  not  becoming 
completely  displaced  from  each  other.    The  example  of  fracture  of 

»  Parker,  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  July,  1852,  p.  95. 

>  Am.  Med.  Times  and  Adyertiser,  July  21,  1860,  p.  41. 

>  The  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist,  Feb.  1870.  Report  by  Armenag  Assadoorian, 
House  Surgeon. 
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tbe  shaft  of  the  femur  just  mentioned,  as  having  been  broken  in  rolling 
tenpins,  was,  however,  an  exception.  The  bone  shortened  to  the  ex- 
tent of  an  inch  or  more,  in  consequence  of  overlapping,  and  in  this 
position  it  has  finally  united. 

Intra-uterine  fractures  are  not  yet  fully  explained,  but  it  is  probable 
that  they,  like  extra-uterine  fractures,  may  be  ascribed  sometimes  to 
external  violence,  and  at  other  times  to  simple  muscular  contraction, 
both  perhaps  acting  upon  bones  already  somewhat  predisposed  by  a 
peculiar  constitutional  cachexy. 

Lawrence  Proudfoot,  of  New  York,  has  related  a  case  of  compound 
fracture  in  utero  occurring  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Freeman,  which  was 
apparently  caused  by  external  violence.  Mrs.  F.,  sdt,  88,  always 
having  enjoyed  good  health,  during  the  sixth  month  of  gestation, 
while  attempting  to  pass  through  a  very  narrow  passage,  was  severely 
pressed  upon  the  abdomen,  and  immediately  experience  a  severe  pain 
m  that  region,  accompanied  with  nausea  and  faintness.  The  following 
day,  uterine  hemorrhage,  with  pain,  commenced ;  and  these  symptoms 
continued  at  intervals,  in  a  form  more  or  less  severe,  up  to  the  period 
of  her  delivery,  which  occurred  at  full  time,  and  was  perfectly  natural. 
At  birth,  the  right  foot  of  the  child,  a  female,  was  found  to  be  much 
distorted,  and  in  a  condition  of  valgus  with  equinus,  the  outer  side  of 
tbe  foot  being  laid  against  the  side  of  the  leg  above  the  external  mal- 
leolus. The  tibia,  also,  of  the  same  limb,  near  its  middle,  seemed  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  a  compound  <fracture ;  the  two  ends  of  the  bone 
having  united  at  an  angle  slightly  salient  anteriorly,  and  the  skin 
presenting  over  the  point  of  fracture  an  old  cicatrix.  The  soft  tissues 
adjacent  were  considerably  thickened.  Seventeen  months  after  birth, 
when  the  child  was  seen  by  Drs.  Proudfoot,  Van  Buren,  and  Isaacs, 
the  foot,  although  much  improved  by  the  means  employed  by  Dr. 
Freeman,  was  still  considerably  deformed,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  tendo-Achillis ;  on  cutting  which,  the  limb  was  found 
to  be  of  the  same  length  with  the  other.* 

Dr.  Aristide  Bodrigue,  of  HoUidaysburg,  Pa.,  has  communicated  a 
case  of  fracture  with  dislocation,  which  he  ascribes  to  a  similar  cause. 
The  woman,  when  about  four  months  with  child,  fell  on  her  left  side, 
striking  upon  a  board,  and  hurting  herself  severely.  At  the  full  period 
she  was  delivered  of  a  well-grown  male  child.  Its  left  humerus  was 
found  to  be  dislocated  into  the  axilla,  and  both  the  radius  and  ulna  of 
the  same  limb  had  been  broken  through  their  lower  thirds,  but  were 
now  united  by  bony  callus  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  and  slightly 
overlapped.  In  all  other  respects  the  child  was  perfect.  It  does  not 
appear  that  anything  was  done  to  the  fracture,  and  the  attempt  to 
reauce  the  humerus  was  unsuccessful.  Four  years  later  Dr.  B.  saw 
the  lad,  and  found  him  strong  and  hearty,  the  dislocated  humerus 
having  grown  nearlv  at  the  same  rate  with  the  opposite,  but  the 
forearm  remained  ''short  and  deformed  as  at  birth."  The  hand  was 
of  the  same  size  as  the  hand  of  the  sound  limb.' 

1  Proudfoot,  New  York  Joam.  Med.,  Sept.  1846,  p.  199. 
■  Bodrigue,  Amer.  Joam.  Med.  Bd.,  Jan.  1854,  p.  272. 
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Devergie  has  given  an  account  of  a  woman,  who,  when  seven 
months  with  child,  struck  her  abdomen  against  the  corner  of  a  table. 
Intense  pain  followed,  lasting  some  time.  She  went  her  full  period, 
however,  and  the  child  was  then  found  to  have  a  fracture  of  the  left 
clavicle,  the  fragments  being  overlapped  somewhat,  and  united  in 
this  position  by  a  firm  and  large  callus.'  A  woman  also  six  months 
gone  met  with  a  similar  accident,  and  at  the  full  time  she  gave  birth 
to  a  feeble  child,  having  in  one  leg  a  separation  of  the  shaft  of  the 
tibia  from  its  lower  epiphysis.  The  end  of  the  shaft  was  necrosed, 
and  projected  through  a  wound  in  the  integument.  This  child  died 
on  the  thirteenth  day.' 

Schubert  reports  the  case  of  a  female  delivered  before  her  term,  of 
twins,  one  of  whom  was  born  with  a  fracture  of  the  left  thigh,  which 
had  occurred  in^utero;  the  fractured  bone  had  pierced  the  flesh, 
through  which  it  projected  more  than  an  inch,  and  it  was  carious. 
The  mother  stated  that  about  six  weeks  before  the  accouchement, 
during  a  movement  of  the  foetus,  she  had  heard  a  noise  like  that 
produced  by  breaking  a  stick,  and  from  that  moment  she  had  felt 
pricking  pains  in  her  belly.'  It  is  probable  that  in  this  instance  the 
fracture  was  the  result  of  a  muscular  action,  although  it  is  possible 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  thigh  having  become  entangled  between 
the  legs  of  the  twin.  Similar  cases  have  been  recorded  by  Floucquet, 
Kopp,  Devergie,  Oarus,  Schubert,  Sachse,  Moffat^  and  Brodhurst.^ 

In  many  other  examples  upon«record'  the  explanation  is  plainly 
enough  to  be  sought  for  in  the  abnormal  or  rachitic  condition  of  the 
bones.  Monteggia  saw,  in  a  newly  bom  infant^  twelve  ununited  frao* 
tures.  Chaussier,  who  has  published  a  memoir  upon  this  subject, 
mentions  two  very  extraordinary  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  child  pre- 
sented forty-three  fractures,  and  in  the  other,  one  hundred  and  twelve.* 
I  myself  was  permitted  to  see,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1858,  with  Drs. 
Hawley  and  White,  of  Buffalo,  an  infant  only  four  days  old,  who  was 
born  at  the  full  time,  of  a  healthy  mother,  in  whom  nearly  all  of  the 
long  bones  were  separated  and  movable  at  their  epiphyses,  the  motion 
being  generally  accompanied  with  a  distinct  crepitus.  The  bones 
were  also  much  enlarged  in  their  circumference ;  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  and  the  femur  were  greatly  curved ;  the  fontanelles  unusually 
open,  and  the  clavicles  were  entirely  wanting.  The  child  was  of  full 
size,  but  looked  feeble.  It  died  in  a  condition  of  marasmus  six  months 
after  birth ;  at  which  time  some  degree  of  union  had  taken  place  at 
several  of  the  points  of  separation,  the  limbs  having  been  supported 
constantly  with  pasteboard  splints  and  rollers. 

I  have  also  seen  one  example  of  complete  separation  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula  near  the  middle  of  the  leg,  which  I  was  disposed  to  regard 
as  defective  development,  rather  than  as  an  instance  of  intra-uterine 

>  Devergie,  Rev.  Mdd.,  1825. 

s  Malgaigne,  from  Archiv.  O^n.  de  M^d.,  t.  xyi.  p.  288. 

>  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Kay,  1828,  p.  228;  from  Zeitech.  fur  Staatsarz.  Ton 
Henke,  7e  Erg.  Heft.,  p.  811.    Holmes*  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  826. 

*  Holmes*  Suigery,  vol.  iv.  827,  from  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xliil.,  1880,  art.  8. 
^  Lond.Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  April  7, 1860.  KewOrleansMedJoum.,  Nov.  18601 
«  Cbaussier,  Bullet,  de  la  Faculty  de  M6d.  de  Paris,  1818,  p.  801. 
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fracture ;  and  a  gentieman  in  Michigan  has  sent  me  an  account  of 
another,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
deformities,  although  he  thought  it  might  be  a  case  of  intra- uterine 
fracture. 

Fractures  occurring  from  violence  inflicted  upon  the  child  by  the 
accoucheur,  or  from  contractions  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  while  the 
child  is  in  transitu,  are  more  common  occurrences,  and  do  not  require 
a  separate  consideration.  I  shall  mention  several  in  connection  with 
the  various  bones  in  which  they  have  taken  place ;  among  which,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  is  that  published  by  Jacob  H.  Yanderveer, 
of  Long  Branch,  N.  J.  The  mother  came  to  bed  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1847,  after  a  labor  of  more  than  twelve  hours.  It  was  a  foot 
presentation ;  the  child  weighed  fourteen  pounds,  and  was  perfectly 
healthy,  but  one  of  the  thighs  had  suffered  a  complete  fracture,  occa- 
sioned probably  by  the  strong  contractions  of  the  cervix  uteri.'  With 
careful  splinting  and  bandaging,  the  bone  was  finally,  but  not  without 
some  difficulty,  kept  in  position  and  made  to  unite,  so  that  at  the  date 
of  the  report  one  would  not  discover  that  the  bone  had  been  broken, 
except  by  close  inspection.^ 


CHAPTER    III. 

GENERAL  8EMEI0L0QY  AND  DIAGNOSIS. 

Fbactctres  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  contusions,  and  with 
various  other  local  injuries,  but  most  often  with  dislocations;  and 
especially  when  the  fracture  has  taken  place  near  one  of  the  articu- 
lations, is  the  differential  diagnosis  sometimes  rendered  exceedingly 
difficult  It  is  with  particular  reference,  therefore,  to  the  general 
points  of  distinction  oetween  fractures  and  dislocations,  that  I  now 
propose  to  speak.  The  special  signs  or  points  of  difference  which 
belong  to  each  individual  case  will  be  considered  in  their  proper 
places. 

The  most  important  general  or  common  signs  of  a  fracture — and  by 
'^  common"  signs  I  mean  those  which  are  common  to  most  fractures — 
are  crepitus,  mobility,  and  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  fragments 
to  maintain  their  positions  when  reduced ;  indeed,  in  many  cases,  this 
constantly  recurring  displacement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  surgeon 
is  unable  to  accomplish  a  complete  reduction.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  dislocations  are  almost  as  uniformly  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  crepitus,  by  preternatural  immobility,  and  by  the  fact  that,  when 
reduced,  the  bones  do  not  usually  require  support  to  retain  them  in 
place,  or  indeed,  we  may  say,  by  the  fact  that  they  are  generally 
reducible. 

1  Yanderveer,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  May,  1847,  p.  878. 
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Let  U8  study  these  pheaomeaa  a  little  more  in  detail. 

Crepitus,  occasioned  by  the  chafing  of  the  broken  surfaces  upon 
each  other,  when  actually  present,  is  almost  positive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  fracture.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  confound  the  chaf- 
ing of  engorged  tendinous  sheaths,  or  of  inflamed  joints  upon  which 
fibrinous  effusions  have  occurred,  or  of  emphysema  even,  for  the  true 
crepitus  of  a  fracture ;  but  to  the  experienced  ear  and  well-practised 
touch  these  sensations  are  seldom  a  source  of  error.  The  one  is  rough, 
crackling,  or  even  clicking  sometimes,  while  the  other  is  more  sub- 
dued, and  imparts  a  more  uniform  sensation  to  the  hand,  and  but 
rarely  conveys  an  actual  sound,  unless  the  ear  is  directly  applied  or 
the  stethoscope  is  employed.  It  is  only  when  the  crepitus  is  trans- 
mitted obscurely  through  a  great  mass  of  soft  tissues,  or  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  ends  of  the  fragments  to  become  softened  by 
inflammation  and  partially  covered  with  a  plastic  material,  or  when, 
indeed,  a  dislocation  is  actually  coincident  with  the  fracture,  that  the 
surgeon  is  left  in  doubt.  Occasionally,  also,  the  existence  of  caries  or 
of  necrosis,  in  connection  with  a  dislocation,  might  lead  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  fracture ;  but  the  history  of  the  case,  aside  from  the 
remaining  common  signs,  and  the  special  symptoms  hereafter  to  be 
enumerated,  would  prevent  anv  possibility  of  error.  In  a  few  cases 
the  diagnosis  may  be  facilitated,  by  the  application  of  the  ear  or  of  the 
stethoscope,  as  first  recommended  by  Lisfranc* 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  a  fracture  at  one  point 
may  transmit  the  sensation  of  crepitus  distinctly  enough,  but  in  such 
a  direction,  owing  to  the  relations  of  other  bones  to  the  one  broken, 
as  to  mislead  the  surgeon,  and  induce  him  to  locate  the  fracture  in  the 
wrong  bone.  Several  examples  of  this  species  of  deception  I  shall 
hereatler  have  occasion  to  mention. 

Valuable  and  important  as  is  crepitus  in  its  relations  to  differential 
diagnosis,  unfortunately  it  is  not  always  present,  and  for  reasons 
which  must  be  plainly  stated.  F^rst :  we  cannot,  in  a  pretty  large 
proportion  of  cases,  bring  tie  broken  ends  again  into  apposition. 
Whatever  mere  theorists  may  say  to  the  contrary,  and  notwithstand- 
ing surgeons  up  to  this  time  have  rarely  ventured  to  allude  to  this 
subject,  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  usually  "  set"  broken  bones.  We 
do  not,  even  at  the  first,  bring  them  into  complete  apposition,  unless  it 
is  as  the  exception.  I  speak  of  bones  once  completely  displaced  by 
overlapping,  and  these  constitute  the  majority  of  examples  which 
come  under  the  surgeon's  observation.  Second :  in  transverse  frac- 
tures of  the  patella,  and  in  fractures  of  the  olecranon  process  of  the 
ulna,  of  the  coracoid  and  acromion  processes  of  the  scapula,  and  in  all 
similar  detachments  of  processes  and  apophyses,  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  by  displacing  the  fragments,  may  prevent  crepitus  from 
being  readily  produced.  Third :  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  certain  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  of  the  neck  and  head  of  the  humerus, 
&c.,  the  broken  ends  are  impacted,  or  so  driven  into  each  other  as  to 
forbid  the  production  of  motion  and  crepitus ;  or  they  may  be  simply 

>  New  England  Med.  Journ.,  1824,  p.  220. 
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denticulated,  and  the  consequences,  so  far  as  crepitus  is  concerned, 
^ill  be  the  same. 

Finally,  in  very  many  incomplete  fractures,  crepitus  does  not  exist; 
and  even  when  it  is  present,  the  sensation  is  feeble,  or  very  much 
modified,  sometimes  resembling  the  chafing  of  lymph,  and  at  other 
times  giving  only  a  faint  and  single  click.  Under  the  head  of  crepitus 
we  may  properly  include  the  sharp  crack  sometimes  felt,  or  even 
heard,  by  the  patient  at  the  moment  of  fracture. 

Preternatural  mobility,  less  valuable  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  than 
crepitus,  is,  nevertheless,  more  constantly  present,  being  never  absent, 
in  some  degree,  in  all  complete,  non-impacted,  and  non-denticulated 
fractures ;  but  its  presence  aoes  not,  like  crepitus,  render  the  existence 
of  a  fracture  quite  certain.  Whenever  the  bony  lesion  takes  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  joint,  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  mobility  of  the  limb  is  due  to  motion  in  the  joint  or  to 
motion  at  the  supposed  seat  of  fracture.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  preternatural  immobility  so  generally  observed  in  dislocations 
may  give  place  to  preternatural  mobility,  as  when  the  ligaments  and 
tendons  surrounding  the  joint  are  extensively  torn,  or  the  system  itself 
is  laboring  under  tne  shock  of  the  accident,  or  when  from  any  other 
cause  there  exists  great  general  prostration. 

As  to  the  third  common  sign  mentioned,  namely,  that  in  the  case 
of  fractures  the  bones  do  not  generally  support  themselves,  but  de- 
mand for  this  purpose  the  interposition  of  splints,  bandages,  and  even 
of  extending  and  counter-extending  forces,  its  authority  rests  upon 
the  same  evidence  as  does  the  assertion  already  made  that  bones  once 
separated  entirely,  cannot  generally  be  "  set,"  that  is,  placed  again  end 
to  end  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  made  effectually  to  support  each 
other.  It  rests  npon  the  evidence  of  my  own  personal  experience ;  to 
which  I  am  permitted  to  add,  also,  the  personal  experience  of  Mal> 
gaigne,  who,  with  a  frankness  which  does  him  great  credit,  and  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  hitherto  found  few  imitators,  remarks :  "  Second, 
That  overlapping  is  the  most  stubborn  of  all.  Here  I  will  add  a  dis- 
agreeable truth,  which  classical  authors  have  kept  too  much  out  of 
sight,  namely,  that  it  is  so  stubborn  that  in  an  immense  majority  of 
cases  the  efforts  of  art  are  unable  to  overcome  it."^  And  it  must  be 
observed  further,  that  if  we  shall  often  find  it  possible  to  bring  the 
broken  surfaces  sufficiently  into  contact  to  develop  crepitus,  they  may 
still  be  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  this  position,  owing  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  line  of  fracture. 

The  other  common  signs  of  fracture  may  be  briefly  stated.  Fain 
at  the  seat  of  fracture;  swelling;  ecchymosis;  deformity,  produced 
by  either  an  angular,  transverse,  or  rotatory  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  which  is  quite  as  often  due  to  the  direction  and  force  of 
the  impulse  which  occasioned  the  fracture  as  to  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  separation  of  the  fragments,  as  in  fractures  of  the  patella  and 
olecranon  process ;  and  inability  to  move  the  limb,  a  phenomenon  due 
in  part  to  the  breaking  of  the  bony  lever  upon  which  the  muscles 

>  Malgaigne,  Trait6  dee  Fractures  et  des  Luxations,  Paris  ed.,  t.  i.  p.  103. 
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acted,  and  in  part  to  the  intense  pain  caused  by  any  sucb  attempts. 
This  latter  symptom  is,  however,  often  entirely  absent.  It  is  not 
generally  present  in  impacted  fractures,  in  serrated  and  partial  frac- 
tures, or  in  many  other  fractures  in  which  the  periosteum  has  not  yet 
completely  given  way. 

Yelpeau  was  the  first,  I  think,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
patients  with  broken  clavicles  could  very  generally  raise  the  arm 
above  the  shoulder  and  even  to  the  head,  and  I  have  repeatedly  veri- 
fied the  observation,  notwithstanding  the  separation  of  the  fragments 
has  been  complete,  and  the  overlapping  considerable.  In  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  and  of  the  tibia  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
patient  to  walk  some  distance  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  fractures  of  long  bones,  caused  by 
muscular  action,  generally  occur  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  and 
they  are  usually  transverse.  Direct  fractures  are  also  more  nearly 
transverse  than  indirect  fractures,  but  less  so  than  those  caused  by 
muscular  action ;  while  those  indirect  fractures  which  are  caused  by 
a  force  applied  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bone  are,  in  general^ 
very  oblique.  But  what  is  of  more  importance  in  connection  with 
diagnosis  is,  that  in  this  latter  class  of  cases  the  fracture  usually  takes 
place  near  the  point  upon  which  the  force  of  the  blow  is  received 
Thus,  for  example,  a  fall  upon  the  hand  generally  causes  a  fracture  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius — a  Colles  fracture — or  if  both  bones  break, 
it  is  generally  below  the  middle,  and  yotj  seldom  indeed  in  the 
upper  third.  A  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  near  the  con- 
dyles is  a  frequent  result  of  a  fall  upon  the  elbow.  The  classical 
fracture  of  the  clavicle,  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer  thirds, 
is  usually  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder.  A  fall  upon  the  foot 
causes  a  fracture,  in  most  cases,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and 
the  same  is  true,  quite  often,  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  Exceptions 
to  the  rule  above  stated  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  advanced 
life,  when  falls  upon  the  elbow  occasion  fractures  at  the  surgical  neck 
of  the  humerus,  and  falls  upon  the  shoulder  sometimes  cause  frac- 
tures near  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle.  Similar  accidents  also  break 
the  tibia  near  its  upper  extremity,  and  the  femur  within  its  capsule. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  calling  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  exercising  care  and  gentleness  as  well  as  skill  in  the  examina- 
tion of  broken  limbs.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  betrays  a  lack  of 
judgment  as  well  as  of  common  humanity,  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon, 
so  much  as  a  rude  and  reckless  handling  of  a  limb  already  pricked 
and  goaded  into  spasms  by  the  sharp  points  of  a  broken  bone.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  such  rough  manipulation  is  generally  unneces- 
sary, it  is  positively  mischievous,  provoking  the  muscles  to  more 
violent  contractions,  increasing  the  displacement  which  already  exists, 
and  sometimes  producing  a  complete  separation  of  the  impacted,  den- 
ticulated, transverse,  or  partial  fractures,  which  can  never  afterwards 
be  wholly  remedied ;  augmenting  the  pain  and  inflammation,  and  not 
unfrequently,  I  have  no  doubt,  determining  the  occurrence  of  suppu- 
ration, gangrene,  and  death. 

In  proceeding  to  establish  the  diagnosis  in  any  case,  the  surgeon 
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should  sit  down  quietly  and  patiently  by  the  sufferer,  so  as  to  inspire 
in  him  from  the  first  a  confidence  that  he  is  not  to  be  hurt,  at  least 
unnecessarily.  He  ought  then  to  inquire  of  him  minutely  as  to  all 
the  circumstances  immediately  relating  to  the  accident,  in  order  that 
he  may  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  its  cause,  which  alone,  to  the 
experienced  surgeon,  often  affords  presumptive,  if  not  conclusive,  evi- 
dence as  to  the  nature  and  precise  point  of  the  injury.  From  this,  he 
should  proceed  to  examine  the  disabled  limb ;  removing  the  clothes 
with  the  utmost  care  by  cutting  them  away  rather  than  by  pulling; 
and  when  completely  exposed,  he  should  notice  with  his  eye  its  posi- 
tion, its  contour,  the  points  of  abrasion,  discoloration,  or  of  swelling ; 
and  not  until  he  has  exhausted  all  these  sources  of  information,  ought 
the  surgeon  to  resort  to  the  harsher  means  of  touch  and  manipulation. 
Nor  will  his  sensations  guide  him  to  the  point  of  fracture  by  any  other 
method  so  accurately  as  when,  the  patient  being  composed  and  his 
muscles  at  rest,  he  moves  his  fingers  lightly  along  the  surface  of  the 
limb,  pressing  here  and  there  a  little  more  firmly,  according  as  a  trifling 
indentation  or  elevation  may  lead  him  to  suspect  this  or  that  to  be  the 
point  of  fracture. 

The  limb,  in  case  of  a  supposed  fracture  of  a  long  bone,  may  now 
be  measured  with  a  tape-line,  and  compared  with  the  opposite  limb, 
having  first  marked  with  a  soft  pencil  or  with  ink  the  several  points 
from  which  the  measurements  are  to  be  made. 

Finally,  if  any  doubt  remains,  the  limb  must  be  firmly  but  steadily 
held  while  the  necessary  manipulations  are  performed,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  mobility  and  of  crepitus.  Mobility  is 
most  easily  determined  by  giving  to  the  limb  a  lateral  motion,  but^  in 
general,  crepitus  is  most  effectually  developed  by  gentle  rotation.  If 
the  place  of  fracture  is  already  pretty  well  declared  by  the  previous 
examinations,  the  surgeon  should  place  one  finger  over  the  suspected 
point,  during  this  manipulation,  by  which  means  the  crepitus  will  be 
more  certainly  recomized. 

I  do  not  often  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  anaesthetics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  quietude  and  annihilating  pain  in  making  these 
examinations,  since  it  is  seldom  that  the  patient  need  to  be  much  dis- 
turbed; but  if  the  examination  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  diagnosis 
is  important,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  render  the  patient  completely  insen- 
sible, after  which  the  questions  in  doubt  may  be  more^  thoroughly 
investigated  and  perhaps  definitely  settled. 

The  surgeon  ought  not  to  forget^  however,  that  while  the  patient  is 
under  the  influence  of  an  anesthetic,  violent  manipulations  are  no  less 
liable  to  rupture  bloodvessels,  and  to  lacerate  other  tissues,  than  if 
employed  when  the  patient  is  conscious.  Surgeons  have  not  seemed 
always  to  understand  this,  and  the  result  has  been  that  in  too  many 
instances  they  have  inflicted  serious  and  irreparable  injury;  in  one 
instance  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  injury  thus  inflicted  caused 
tetanus  and  death. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  earlier  the  examination  is 
entered  upon,  the  more  readily  will  the  diagnosis  be  made  out ;  and 
it,  unfortunately,  some  time  has  already  elapsed  before  the  patient  is 
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seen  by  the  surgeon,  and  much  swelling  has  taken  place,  the  exami- 
nation is  still  not  to  be  omitted,  and  whatever  doubts  remain  we  must 
endeavor  to  remove  by  repeated  examinations  made,  from  day  to  day, 
until  the  subsidence  of  the  tumefaction  has  brought  the  surfaces  of  the 
bone  again  within  the  reach  of  our  observation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

REPAIR  OP  BROKEN  BONES. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  very  fully  into  a  consideration  of  the 
process  of  repair  in  fractures,  preferring  to  leave  this  subject  where  it 
more  properly  belongs,  to  the  general  treatises  on  surgical  pathology. 

I  only  propose  to  state  very  briefly  a  few  practical,  and  I  trust  I 
may  now  say,  pretty  well  established  facts,  such  as  the  manner  or 
position  in  which  this  reparative  material,  whenever  it  is  employed, 
is  applied  to  the  broken  bones,  the  length  of  time  which  is  usually 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  process  of  repair,  and  the  causes 
which  may  impede  or  prevent  bony  union. 

If  I  think  It  necessary  to  say  anything  more  upon  this  subject,  it 
will  be  simply  to  announce  my  belief  that  the  reparative  material, 
consisting  originally  of  a  plastic  lymph,  is  poured  out  from  the  vessels 
of  the  Haversian  canals,  the  medullary  tissue,  the  periosteum,  the 
broken  ends  of  the  bone,  and  more  or  less  from  all  of  the  lacerated 
tissues  which  are  immediately  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  fracture ;  that 
after  a  period,  longer  or  shorter,  this  lymph  becomes  organized,  and 
begins  to  receive  from  the  same  sources  particles  of  bony  matter, 
through  which  the  consolidation  is  finally  effected ;  that  the  transition 
from  the  original  plastic  material  to  bone  is  in  adults  almost  con- 
stantly through  the  interposition  of  connective  tissue,  rarely,  unless  in 
the  case  of  children,  through  a  cartilaginous  tissue,  and  sometimes 
through  both  consentaneously  or  consecutively ;  that,  perhaps,  in  a 
few  fortunate  examples  bones  unite  directly  or  immediately,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  reparative  material ;  and  finally,  that  granula- 
tion tissue  sometimes  becomes  transformed  into  bone,  in  certain  cases 
of  compound  fractures,  or  of  fractures  in  which  the  process  of  inflam- 
mation exceeds  certain  limits. 

Dupuytren,  enlarging  upon  the  doctrines  taught  by  G-alen,  Duhamel, 
Camper,  and  Haller,  declared  that  "nature  never  accomplishes  the 
immediate  union  of  a  fracture  save  bv  the  formation  of  two  successive 
deposits  of  callus;"  one  of  which  is  derived  from  the  periosteum  and 
from  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  from  the  medulla ;  while  the  other,  de- 
rived, perhaps,  from  the  broken  extremities  of  the  bone  itself,  is  found 
at  a  later  period  directly  interposed  between  these  surfaces.  The 
material  or  callus  derived  from  the  tissues  outside  of  the  bone,  and 
which  Galen  compared  to  a  ferule,  but  which  Mr.  Paget  calls  "  en- 
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sheathing,"  together  with  the  material  derived  from  the  medulla,  com- 
pared often  to  a  plug,  and  by  Mr.  Paget  named  "  interior''  callus,  are 
by  Dupuytren  spoken  of  as  the  "  provisional,"  or  temporary  callus, 
by  which  the  fragments  are  supported,  and  maintained  in  contact 
until  the  permanent  callus  is  formed.  This  temporary  splint  is  com- 
pleted, or  has  arrived  at  the  condition  of  bone  in  a  spongy  form,  at 
periodis  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty  days ;  but  it  does  not  assume 
the  character  of  compact  bone  until  a  period  varying  from  fifty  days 
to  six  months  has  elapsed ;  after  whicn  it  is  gradually  removed  by 
absorption.  The  second  process,  by  which  the  ends  of  the  bone  are 
definitively  or  permanently  united,  commences  when  the  provisional 
callus  has  arrived  at  the  stage  of  spongy  bones,  and  is  not  completed 
usually  within  less  than  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  months,  ''  when,"  says 
Dupuytren,  "it  acquires  a  solidity  greater  than  the  original  bone." 

While  it  is  certain  that  this  eminent  surgeon  and  most  accurate 
observer  has  described  faithfully  the  various  phenomena  which  usually 
accompany  the  repair  of  bones  in  those  animals  which  were  the 
subjects  of  his  experiments,  and  that  his  conclusions  have  a  certain 
degree  of  application  to  the  human  species,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
he  erred  in  assuming  that  in  man  simple  fractures  always  unite  by 
this  double  process ;  yet,  such  is  the  power  of  authority,  these  doctrines 
were  accepted  from  the  first  without  hesitation  or  debate,  and  for 
nearly  half  a  century  thev  have  occupied  the  minds  of  surgeons,  to 
the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  every  other  theory.  Mr.  Stanley 
was  among  the  first  to  question  the  solidity  of  the  doctrines  of  Dupuy- 
tren, but  it  remained  for  Mr.  Paget  to  fully  expose  their  many  falla- 
cies ;  nor  has  Malgaigne,  although  not  strictly  a  disciple  of  Paget, 
failed  to  detect  certain  of  these  errors. 

I  should  also  do  injustice  to  myself  were  I  not  to  mention  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Paget  was  making  his  observations  upon 
the  specimens  in  "  the  large  collection  of  fractures  in  the  museum  of 
the  University  College,"  I  was  myself  employed  in  similar  researches 
both  among  cabinet  specimens  and  in  the  hospitals  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe ;  and  that  the  conclusions  to  which  I  had  arrived  were 
nearly  iaentical  with,  although  the  inferences  were  far  from  being  so 
complete  in  their  detail  as  those  to  which  this  distinguished  patholo- 
gist was  himself  brought.'  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  make  Mr.  Paget 
responsible  for  any  of  the  opinions  upon  this  subject  which  I  shall 
hereafter  express,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  found  to  agree  with 
his  own  published  views.' 

I  think  it  may  now  be  fairly  stated  that  the  repair  of  bones  by  the 
double  process  described  by  dupuytren  is,  in  man,  only  an  exception 
to  a  very  general  rule ;  and  that  fractures  may  unite  by  either  one  of 
the  following  modes : — 

First  Immediately,  or  in  the  same  manner  that  the  soft  tissues 
sometimes  unite,  by  the  direct  reunion  of  the  broken  surfaces,  and 
without  the  interposition  of  any  reparative  material.    This  happens 

I  Paper  on  **  Provisional  CaUas,"  by  Frank  H.  Hamilton.  Buflklo  Medical  Jour- 
iial«  Feb.  1858. 
*  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  by  James  Paget,  Phil,  ed.,  1854,  Chapter  XI. 
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probably  sometimes  in  the  spongy  bones,  and  in  the  extremities  or 
spongy  portions  of  the  long  bones,  especially  when  one  portion  of  bone 
is  driven  into  another  and  becomes  impacted ;  as  in  certain  fractures 
of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  or  of  the  femur. 

Second.  By  interposition  of  a  reparative  material  between  the  broken 
ends;  as  when  the  fragments  remain  in  exact  apposition,  but  imme- 
diate union  fails.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  superficial  bones, 
such  as  the  tibia ;  or  upon  those  sides  of  the  bone  which  are  most 
superficial.  It  is  not  an  unusual  circumstance  to  find  the  shaft  of  the 
tibia  during  the  process  of  union  presenting  no  exterior  callus  upon 
its  anterior  and  inner  surface,  whilst  the  posterior  and  outer  section  of 
its  circumference  is  covered  with  an  abundant  deposit.  In  other  cases, 
however,  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  as  well  as  of  the  epiphyses,  the 
intermediate  callus  secures  a  prompt  union,  but  no  ensheathing  callus 
is  ever  formed. 

Third.  Bones  broken  and  not  separated,  unite  occasionally  by  the 
process  described  by  Dupuytren,  namely,  by  the  formation,  first,  of  an 
ensheathing  callus,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  the  cylindrical  cavity 
becomes  closed  by  a  spongy  plug  or  a  compact  septum  of  bone ;  and 
second,  by  definitive  callus  deposited  between  the  broken  ends.  It  is 
probable  that  this  happens  generally  in  children,  and  it  is  a  common 
mode  of  union  in  the  ribs,  which  bones,  during  the  whole  progress  of 
the  union,  are  necessarily  kept  in  motion.  My  cabinet  furnishes  many 
illustrations  of  ensheathing  callus  in  ribs ;  and  also  a  few  in  fractures 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

Fourth.  Under  similar  circumstances,  where  no  displacement  exists, 
the  fracture  may  unite  by  ensheathing  and  interior  callus  alone,  no  in- 
termediate callus  ever  beiug  formed  between  the  broken  ends;  in  which 
case  it  may  be  properly  said  that  the  bone  itself  has  never  united,  and 
the  ensheathing  callus,  instead  of  being  provisional,  is  permanent  or 
definitive.  This  was  essentially  the  doctrine  of  Galen,  Haller,  and 
Duhamel  before  Dupuytren  added  his  "  fifth  period,"  or  the  formation 
of  definitive  callus;  and  by  these  older  surgeons  it  was  held  to  be  of 
universal  application,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  children.  To  this 
doctrine  also  Malgaigne  has  returned — at  least  to  the  question  ''  Is 
there  always  a  definitive  callus,  or  complete  union  of  the  fragments  ?" 
be  has  made  this  laconic  reply :  "  Galen  admitted  its  occurrence,  but 
only  in  young  subjects ;  it  has  been  obtained  in  animals,  where  there 
had  been  no  displacement.  I  would  willingly  believe  that  such  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  human  adults ;  but  I  must  confess  I  have  seen 
only  the  instance  above  cited,  which  might  just  as  well  be  used  to 
prove  the  compact  ossification  of  the  provisional  callus."  He  accepts, 
therefore,  the  doctrine  of  Galen  as  having  not  merely  an  occasional 
application,  but  as  explaining  the  process  of  union  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  cases ;  and  in  support  of  this  extreme  view  he  finds  that  the 
exterior  callus,  which  Dupuytren  called  provisional  or  temporary,  is 
actually  permanent,  unless  removed  by  the  absorption  consequent 
upon  pressure. 

To  all  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  an  examination  of  five  or  six 
specimens  in  our  own  cabinet,  after  having  carefully  divided  them 
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with  a  BAV,  bas  farDisbed  only  one  illustratioD  of  unionbyeasheatliing 
and  interior  callus  alone.  In  eaoh  of  the  other  specimeos  the  unioa 
was  completed  by  deBnitive  or  intermediate  oallue.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Malgaigne  has  been  deceived  aa 
to  tbe  relative  frequency  of  these  different  modes  of  union,  and  that 
union  without  intermediate  callus  is  exceptional. 

Fifth.  When  bones  are  broken  and  overlap,  they  may  unite  by  the 
interposition  of  a  callus  between  the  opposing  surfaces,  that  is,  by  an 
intermediate  callus,  but  which  will  difier  from  that  described  as  the 
second  method,  inasmuch  as  the  new  material  will  be  deposited  upon 
the  sides  of  the  fragments  and  not  upon  their  extremities.  The  limb 
being  k^t  perfectly  at  rest,  and  all  other  circumstances  proving 
iavorable,  this  union  may  take  place  without  any  excess  or  irregularity 
in  the  deposit.  The  surfaces  will  unite  firmly  where  they  are  in  actual 
contact,  and  smooth  and  well-formed  buttresses  will  fill  up  all  the 
spaces  between  the  bones  where  they  are  not  in  actual  contact,  suffi- 
cient generally  to  give  the  requisite  strength  to  this  new  bond  of 


fig.  8. 


Fig.  4. 


inltsj  with  Iha  tng- 


onion.  This  mode  of  union  will  be 
completed  sometimes  when  the  two 
ends  of  the  bones  are  separated  later- 
ally an  inch  or  more  from  each  other, 
I  have  in  my  collection  the  bone  of  a 
turkey's  thigh  (Fig.  8)  thus  united  by 
a  transverse  bony  shatt,  althoueh  sepa- 
rated more  than  one  inch ;  aodwhat  is 
less  common,  I  possess  also  a  specimen 
of  tbe  adult  human  thigh  (Fig.  4),  iu 
which  an  oblique  shaft  of  solid  callus 
bas,  after  many  months,  and  while  no 
aplints  were  employed,  bound  together 
firmly  the  two  opposite  extremities  of 
the  broken  bone. 

Sixth.  The  fragments  being  overlap- 
ped more  or  less,  and  sufieriug  unusual 
disturbance,  or  the  adjacent  tissues 
having  been  mnch  torn,  or  much  blood 
being  effused,  so  that  considerable  in- 
flammation is  caused,  tbe  amount  of  cal- 
lus will  exceed  what  is  necessary  for 
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the  complete  union  of  tbe  bones ;  and  this  redundancy  may  be  de* 
posited  around  and  upon  tbe  broken  ends  of  the  bones,  or  anywhere 
in  their  immediate  vicinity;  in  layers,  or  in  masses  of  irregular  shape 
and  size.  Even  the  bones  whiob  are  not  broken,  but  which  are  near, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fibula  after  a  fracture  of  the  tibia,  may  become 
inflamed,  or  their  coverings  may  inflame,  and  they  may  also  con- 
tribute to  tKe  general  mass  of  bony  callus. 

Compound  fractures,  or  rather,  we  ought  to  say,  fractures  accom- 
panied with  granulations  and  suppuration,  obey  no  uniform  law  of 
repair  so  far  as  the  manner  and  position  of  the  deposit  are  concerned ; 
but  they  come  together  finally  with  more  or  less  irregular  distribations 
of  ossified  matter,  according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  imperfect 
coaptation,  mobility,  &c.,  in  which  they  may  chance  to  be  placed. 
Occasionally  the  amount  of  callus  is  less  than  occurs  in  simple  frac- 
tures, and  at  other  times  the  excess  is  very  great. 

That  was,  no  doubt,  a  beautiful  thought,  which  ascribed  the  forma- 
tion of  provisional  callus  to  an  intelligent  efficient  cause,' which  in 
this  manner  sought  to  support  the  fragments  until  a  reunion  of  their 
divided  ends  was  accomplished.  But  the  beauty  of  a  conception 
supplies  no  evidence  of  its  truth ;  and  we  have  grave  doubts  whether 
Nature  ever  allows  any  interference  with  her  laws  even  in  an  exigency, 
unless  by  the  substitution  of  a  miracle.  Provisional  callus  is,  in  our 
opinion,  just  as  much  the  necessary  result  of  natural  laws,  as  is  defini- 
tive. It  is  formed  because  in  that  condition  of  the  parts  and  of  the 
general  life  its  formation  was  inevitable.  Whether  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  repair  or  not,  it  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  exist. 
In  the  repair  of  certain  fractures,  provisional  callus,  it  is  conceded, 
seldom  occurs.  Thus  it  is  with  the  cranium,  the  acromion,  coracoid 
and  olecranon  processes,  the  patella,  and  with  all  those  portions  of 
bones  which  are  immediately  invested  with  a  synovial  capsule.  Will 
it  be  affirmed  that  in  the  examples  just  named  this  callus  is  not  formed 
because  it  is  not  required  ?  To  us  it  seems  that  nowhere  could  it 
prove  more  useful,  since,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  cranium,  it 
is  in  these  very  cases  that  the  obstacles  to  a  reunion  are  the  most 
serious.  In  fractures  of  the  patella,  olecranon,  &c.,  the  action  of  the 
muscles  tends  constantly  and  powerfully  to  displace  the  fragments,  and 
gladly  would  the  surgeon  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  a  tem- 
porary callus,  but  it  is  rarely  present,  at  least  in  any  useful  degree.  So 
also  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsule,  and  in 
other  similar  cases,  we  cannot  say  that  temporary  callus  would  not  be 
advantageous  in  facilitating  the  retention  of  the  fragments,  yet  the 
"intelligent  efficient  agent"  neglects  to  furnish  it. 

The  only  satisfactory  reason  which,  as  we  think,  can  be  assigned  for 
the  absence  of  callus  in  these  cases,  is  found  in  the  doctrines  we  now 
advocate ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  usually  absent  because  that  amount  of 
excitement  and  irritation  is  usually  absent  which  alone  determines  its 
formation.  In  the  case  of  the  olecranon,  patella,  &c.,  the  fragments 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  muscular  action,  so  that  no  painful 
pinchings  or  chafings  occur,  and  their  rough  surfaces  or  sharp  points 
being  rather  drawn  away  from,  than  protruded  into  the  flesh,  no 
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sufficient  proyocation  exists  for  the  production  of  inflammation  and 
effusion.  Hence  the  failure  of  provisional  callus;  but  wherever  the 
fracture  occurs,  and  however  moderate  the  action,  definite  callus  does 
not  fail ;  still  the  broken  surfaces  of  the  patella  and  olecranon  are 
soflened,  and  smoothed,  and  covered  over  with  a  new  matter,  which, 
if  contact  could  have  been  secured  and  preserved,  would  certainly 
have  served  to  consolidate  and  repair  the  breach.  The  natural  re- 
parative process  proceeds,  but  only  the  accidental  process  is  omitted. 
This  latter,  however,  is  seen  again  even  here,  when  from  other  and 
unusual  causes  a  sur-excitement  is  established. 

Temporary  callus  is  not  formed  upon  bones  invested  with  synovial 
membranes,  because  here,  too,  as  in  the  neck  of  the  femur,  there  are 
not  so  many  structures  lacerated  and  irritated,  and  the  supply  of  this 
effusion  must  be  the  less  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  less  intensity 
of  the  inflammation,  but  also  to  the  less  amount  of  structures  impli- 
cated. 

Possibly  other  and  more  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned  why 
provisional  callus  is  not  formed  usually  when  the  neck  of  the  femur 
is  broken  within  the  capsule;  but  we  certainly  can  never  admit  the 
common,  and,  as  here  applied,  the  too  palpably  absurd  explanation, 
that  it  is  not  wanted.  It  is  wanted,  and  in  no  case  so  much  as  in  the 
one  now  supposed. 

Provisional  callus  has,  therefore,  no  final  purpose,  but  it  is  the 
unavoidable  result  of  certain  abnormal  conditions.  It  still  occurs 
everywhere  when  against  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bone  there  is  the 
requisite  lesion  and  action,  and  it  will  occur  as  certainly  when  there 
is  no  fracture  at  all,  but  only  a  caries,  a  necrosis,  or  a  simple  bony  or 
periosteal  inflammation ;  and  whilst  it  is  doubtless  true  that  in  frac- 
tures it  sometimes  renders  valuable  aid  to  the  surgeon,  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  often  proves  a  source  of  hindrance. 

From  these  remarks  I  choose  to  except  fractures  occurring  in  chil- 
dren, in  relation  to  which  the  observations  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
Bumerous  to  determine  absolutely  the  laws  of  repair.  If,  however,  I 
were  to  venture  an  opinion  based  upon  a  few  examinations,  I  should 
say  that  in  children  we  may  accept  with  but  little  qualification  the 
doctrine  of  Dupuytren  as  already  explained. 

Dupuytren,  in  determining  the  limits  of  his  "third"  period,  or  of 
that  in  which  a  provisional  callus  is  formed  of  sufficient  strength  to 
support  the  fragments,  has  given  what  has  been  usually  quoted  as  the 
natural  period  within  which  bones  may  be  said  to  be  united,  that  is, 
"  from  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  day,  to  the  thirtieth,  fortieth,  or 
sixtieth."  But  this  depends  so  much  upon  the  age  of  the  patient,  his 
general  condition  of  health,  the  condition  and  position  of  the  broken 
ends,  as  well  as  upon  the  bone  itself,  and  the  point  at  which  it  is 
broken,  with  many  other  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
eatabiish  any  absolute  laws  in  reference  to  this  point. 

In  very  early  infancy,  union  is  accomplished  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired in  adult  life,  and  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  still  more  re- 
tarded in  advanced  age,  but  Malgaigne  has  not  found  this  latter 
observation  confirmed  by  his  own  experience.  '  Various  constitutional 
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causes,  as  we  shall  hereafter  explain  more  fully,  retard  bony  union. 
Motion,  also,  sometimes  delays  consolidation:  fragments  which  are 
overlapped  do  not  unite  as  speedily  as  those  which  are  placed  end  to 
end,  and  other  complications  interfere  in  a  similar  manner,  such  as 
lesions  of  nerves,  of  bloodvessels,  comminution  of  the  bone,  the  inter- 
position between  the  euds  of  the  fragments  of  a  blood-clot,  a  portion 
of  muscular,  tendinous,  or  other  tissue,  &o.  In  general  the  bones  of 
the  lower  extremities,  independently  of  their  size,  unite  more  slowly 
than  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities. 

Epiphyses,  when  separated,  unite  by  the  same  process  as  fractures 
of  the  bone.  It  is  affirmed,  however,  that,  when  certain  epiphyses 
unite  with  much  displacement,  the  shafts  from  which  they  have  been 
separated  cease  to  grow,  and  the  limbs  become  atrophied. 

For  a  more  complete  consideration  of  the  causes  which  retard  the 
union  of  bones,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  "  Delayed 
Union,  and  Non-Union  of  Bones." 


CHAPTER  V. 

GENERAL  TREATMENT  OP  FRACTURES. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  handling  a 
broken  limb  gently  when  the  surgeon  is  examining  the  position  and 
character  of  the  fracture,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  lifting  and  trans- 
porting of  the  patient  to  his  bed,  to  tne  removal  of  the  clothing,  and 
to  the  general  management  of  the  limb  before  it  is  dressed.  Bude  or 
awkward  manipulations,  by  which  needless  pain  is  inflicted,  are  not 
simply  acts  of  wanton  cruelty,  but  they  are  sources,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  frequent  sources,  of  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  gangrene. 
Here,  as  in  all  the  subsequent  handlings,  everything  should  be  done 
slowly,  thoughtfully,  and  systematically.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  state 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  surgeon  ought  to  proceed.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  something  upon  one's 
natural  tact,  and  upon  the  amount  of  experience,  but  more,  I  think, 
upon  natural  kindness  of  heart,  and  social  education.  The  man  of 
refinement  and  sensibility  will  know  instinctively  how  to  proceed, 
and  needs  no  instruction.  They  who  lack  these  qualities  can  never 
learn,  and  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  undertake  to  teach  them.  I 
sincerely  wish  such  men  as  these  latter  would  find  some  more  suitable 
employment  than  the  practice  of  a  humane  art. 

Nearly  all  fractures  present  three  principal  indications  of  treatment, 
namely :  to  restore  the  fragments  to  place  as  completely  as  possible; 
to  maintain  them  in  place ;  and  to  prevent  or  to  control  inflammation, 
spasms,  and  other  accidents. 

It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule,  liable  only  to  rare  exceptions, 
that  broken  bones  shduld  be  restored  to  place,  or  to  the  position  in 
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which  we  hope  to  maintain  them,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  occur- 
rence of  th^e  accident.  If  the  patient  is  seen  within  the  first  few  hours, 
or  before  much  swelling  has  taken  place,  we  scarcely  know  the  cir- 
camstance  which  would  warrant  an  omission  to  adjust  the  fragments 
either  end  to  end  or  side  by  side,  as  the  one  or  the  other  might  be 
found  to  be  practicable.  We  have  before  sufficiently  explained  the 
general  impossibility  of  again  restoring  to  place,  end  to  end,  and  fibre 
to  fibre,  fragments  which  have  been  made  to  override.  We  are  there- 
fore in  no  danger  of  being  understood  to  say  that  bones  should  in* all 
cases  be  immediately  ''  set,"  in  the  popular  sense  of  this  term.  They 
ought  to  be  "  set,"  no  doubt,  if  this  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
application  of  a  prudent  amount  of  force;  but  if  they  cannot  be  thus 
placed  end  to  end,  they  may  at  least  be  laid  in  such  a  manner  side  by 
side  as  to  restore,  in  some  measure,  the  natural  axis  of  the  limb,  and 
prevent  the  points  of  the  bone  from  pressing  unnecessarily  into  the 
flesh.  ^ 

Experience  has,  indeed,  furnished  us  with  four  or  five  very  good 
reasons  why  broken  bones  should  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible. 
When  the  injury  is  recent,  the  muscles  offer  less  resistance;  their 
resistance  being  increased  after  a  time  not  only  by  the  reaction  which 
ensues  upon  the  shock,  but  also  by  actual  adhesion  between  their 
fibres;  effusions  distend  both  the  muscles  and  the  skin,  and  compel 
the  limb  to  shorten ;  the  constant  goading  of  the  flesh  by  the  sharp 
points  of  the  broken  bones  increases  the  muscular  contractions ;  the 
patient  will  submit  readily  to  manipulation  and  extension  at  first,  but 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  will  permit  the 
limb  to  be  in  any  manner  disturbed,  even  if  he  is  assured  that  his 
refusal  entails  upon  him  a  great  deformity.  If  it  is  true  that  no  callus 
or  bony  structure  is  deposited  earlier  than  the  seventh  or  tenth  day, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  renewed  attempt  to  adjust  the  bones  at  this 
period,  by  chafing  and  tearing  again  the  tissues,  reduces  the  fracture, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  at  first,  and, 
consequently,  the  time  which  has  elapsed,  or,  at  least,  a  portion  of  it, 
may  be  regarded  as  lost. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  understand  the  argument  by  which  Brom- 
field,  South,  and  a  few  other  surgeons  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  reduction  should  never  be  attempted  before  the  third  or  fourth 
day ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we  fully  appreciate  the  refinement  which  Mal- 
gaigne  has  given  to  this  question  in  itself  so  simple.  To  afiirm  that 
we  ought  not  to  reduce  the  bones  to  their  original  positions  during 
the  period  of  intense  inflammation,  or  of  great  swelling,  or  while  the 
muscles  are  acting  spasmodically,  is  only  to  affirm  that  we  may  not 
do  what  is  impossible ;  and  the  attempt  to  do  which,  therefore,  can 
only  be  mischievous ;  but  to  authorize  their  restoration  to  a  better 
position,  by  such  manipulation,  extension,  and  lateral  support  as  they 
may  comfortably  bear,  is  warrantable  under  any  circumstances.  The 
practice  is  not  only  defensible,  but  imperative,  and  we  do  not  think 
any  really  sound  and  practical  surgeon  ever  intended  to  teach  the 
contrary.  We  say  still,  if  bones  can  be  easily  reduced,  or  the  position 
of  the  fragments  improved  at  any  moment  or  under  any  circumstances, 
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Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


Application  of  the  "  roll«r"  bj  clrenUr  and  re 
Torsed  tarni. 


Many-tailed  bandage. 

it  oaght  to  be  done ;  and  if  we  fail 
in  accomplishing  all  that  we  wish 
to  do  in  the  first  instance,  we 
must  remain  incessantly  watchful 
to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity 
which  presents,  to  complete  the 
adjustment.  No  doubt  our  efforts 
will  prove  fruitless  very  much  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  swell- 
ings inflammation,  or  muscular 
spasm  which  exists,  and  also  in 
proportion  to  the  time  which  has 
elapsed,  but  this  will  not  excuse 
us  for  omitting  to  do  all  which  the 
circumstances  permit. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  most  surgeons,  for  a  long  period,  to  cover 
the  broken  limb  with  some  form  of  a  bandage  or  roller  before  apply- 
ing the  lateral  splints. 

Of  these  primary  dressings  there  are  two  principal  varieties :  first, 
the  **  roller"  or  simple  bandage,  applied  to  the  limb  in  circular  and 
reversed  turns ;  and,  second,  the  **  many-tailed  bandage,"  consisting  of 
a  piece  of  muslin,  or  other  cloth,  torn  down  from  each  side  into  a 
suitable  number  of  strips,  leaving  the  centre,  which  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  limb,  entire. 

A  modification  of  this  latter  bandage  consists  of  a  number  of  separate 
strips,  so  laid  upon  one  another,  commencing  from  above,  as  that  each 
strip  shall  overlap  the  other  by  one-third  or  one-half  of  its  breadth. 
This  is  called  the  bandage  of  Scultetus,  and  it  possesses  one  advantage 
over  the  many-tailed  bandage  just  described,  especially  in  the  case  of 
compound  fractures,  in  the  facility  with  which  each  separate  piece 
may  be  removed  and  another  substituted.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to 
form  the  bandage  of  separate  strips,  and  having  overlaid  them  in  the 
manner  directed,  to  unite  them  again  into  one  by  running  a  thread 
through  the  whole  mass  along  the  centre. 

Whichever  of  these  several  varieties  of  strips  are  employed,  the 
mode  of  applying  them  is  the  same.    They  are  folded  alternately 
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around  the  limb,  beinf^  made  to  overlap  aod  cross  upon  each  otber  ia 
froDt,  and  only  the  last  atrip  or  two  is  fastened  with  a  pin. 


AppUcMloa  or  Iht  m4a7-UU*d  I»b4i4*. 


The  object  proposed  in  the  use  of  the  roller  or  of  the  many-tailed 
bandage  is  twofold :  first,  to  compress  and  support  the  muscles,  by 
which  their  tendency  to  contraction  is  in  some  measure  controlled; 
aud  second,  to  protect  the  limb  against  the  direct  pressure  of  the  side 
splints. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  convince  as  that  the  first  of  these 
objects  is  in  most  cases  fully  attained  by  the  lateral  splints  themselves, 
and  by  the  bandages  by  whioh  they  are  retained  in  place ;  and  that 
the  second  can  be  as  well  accomplished  by  a  single  fold  of  cloth,  or  by 
the  compresses,  which  ought  generally,  even  when  the  roller  is  used, 
to  underlie  the  splints,  Nererthelesa,  we  should  hardly  feel  authorized 
to  reject  these  primary  dressings  solely  because  the  splints  and  com- 
pressea  furnish  a  convenient  substitute,  especially  since  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  they  are  occasionally  useful,  unless  objections  of  a 
more  serious  nature  could  be  brought  against  them.  Unfortunately 
this  latter  supposition  is  actually  true.  By  ligating  the  limb  com- 
pletely, leaving  no  point  of  the  tegumentary  surface  to  which  the 
pressure  is  not  applied,  tbey  too  oHen  occasion  congestion,  infiamma- 
tion,  and  gangrene.  It  is  not  until  lately  that  the  attention  of  surgeons 
has  been  sufficiently  called  to  this  subject;  but  the  records  of  surgery 
are  to-day  filled  with  these  terrible  accidents,  formerly  attributed  to 
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the  original  injury  or  to  the  splints  themselves,  but  now  understood 
to  be  plainly  traceable  to  the  too  common  employment  of  the  primary 
bandage.  The  roller  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  dressing  of  the  two, 
since  it  does  not  yield  to  the  swelling  so  readily  as  the  bandage  of 
strips,  and  it  is  more  objectionable  also  on  account  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  applying  and  removing  it ;  but  even  the  bandage  of  strips 
may  be  so  confined  as  to  produce  the  same  consequences,  as  I  have 
myself  seen  in  more  than  one  instance.  It  is  also  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  surgeon,  because  he  feels 
a  confidence  that  it  will  not  cause  ligation. 

Except  in  rare  cases  and  for  especial  reasons,  which  we  shall  attempt 
to  indicate  in  their  appropriate  places,  we  cannot  recommend  the  em- 
ployment of  any  kind  of  bandages  next  to  the  skin. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  second  indication,  namely,  to  maintain  the 
fragments  in  place,  we  employ  usually  what  are  called  short,  side,  or 
coaptation  splints,  and  long  or  extending  splints,  or  the  weight  and 
pulley. 

Side-splints  may  be  constructed  from  various  materials,  according 
to  the  size  and  circumstances  of  the  limb,  or  according  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  surgeon ;  and  as  the  surgeon  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
always  on  hand,  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  such  Splints  as  he  might 
prefer  to  use,  it  is  well  for  him  to  understand  how  to  avail  himself  of 
such  materials  as  may  be  within  his  reach,  in  order  that  he  may  make 
the  most  of  his  sometimes  imperfect  resources. 

Lead,  sheet-iron,  zinc,  and  other  metals  have  been  occasionally  em* 
ployed,  but  especially  tin  and  copper,  which  possess  all  of  the  requisite 
firmness  and  malleability  to  allow  them  to  be  hammered,  and  thus 
moulded  to  the  limb.  In  general,  however,  they  are  unnecessarily 
heavy,  and  demand  too  much  labor  to  be  wrought  into  shape.  I  have 
sometimes  employed  tin  splints  perforated  with  large  fenestras  to 
diminish  their  weight  and  increase  their  flexibility,  and  found  them 
to  answer  an  excellent  purpose.  The  light  perforated  zinc  splints, 
introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Army  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  through 
the  agency  of  Dr.  E.  Harris,  of  New  York,  were  found  exceedingly 
useful. 

Iron-wire  splints,  made  from  wire-cloth  or  coarse  gauze,  were  first 
publicly  mentioned,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Memphis  Medical  Recorder^  made  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  of  Mobile ;  but  they 
have  been  brought  more  particularly  into  notice,  and  their  construction 
perfected,  by  Louis  Bauer,  of  New  York.'  These  splints  are  moulded 
upon  "  gypsum  or  wooden  casts,''  of  different  sizes,  and  surrounded  with 
a  stout  iron  wire  frame,  in  order  to  give  them  the  requisite  degree  of 
firmness,  and  to  preserve  their  forms ;  after  which  they  are  tinned  by 
galvanism,  and  varnished,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  rusted. 
When  applied,  Dr.  Bauer  recommends  that  they  shall  be  filled  with 
loose  cotton,  and  that  they  shall  be  held  in  place  by  rollers.  It  is 
claimed  for  these  splints  that  they  are  light,  flexible,  permeable  to  air 
and  to  the  perspiration,  and  that  they  permit  the  application  of  cool- 

1  Kott  and  Bauer,  Buf.  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  xii.,  April,  1857. 
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ing  lotions  without  impairing  their  firmness ;  the  last  of  which  is  a 

auality  of  questionable  value,  since  lotions  applied  to  permanent 
ressings  of  any  kind  are  only  warm  fomentations,  and  do  not,  there- 
fore, in  this  respect  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended ; 
besides  that  they  render  the  skin  tender,  and  disposed  to  vesicate, 
they  give  rise  to  a  sensation  of  scalding,  which  is  sometimes  almost 
intolerable;  they  soak  into  the  bed,  and  in  many  other  ways  render 
the  patients  uncomfortable.  Cooling  lotions  are  only  applicable  where 
the  dressings  are  open,  loose,  and  temporary. 

The  same  objections  hold  also  to  this  as  to  all  other  forms  of 
moulded  metallic,  or  carved  wooden  splint,  namely,  that  they  seldom' 
exactly  fit  the  limb,  even  when  the  supply  of  assorted  sizes  is  com- 
plete, and  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  flexible  to  adapt  themselves 
to  anything  but  the  slightest  irregularity  of  surface.  They  are  not, 
however,  without  merit,  and  they  deserve  at  least  a  qualified  recom- 
mendation in  many  cases.  I  shall  refer  to  them  again  when  speaking 
of  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg. 

Horn  and  whalebone,  may  be  employed  in  thin  plates,  or  in  the 
form  of  narrow  strips  quilted  into  cloth ;  but  they  are  expensive,  and 
possess  no  special  value  except  in  an  emergency.  Beeds,  the  coarse 
rank  grass  which  grows  in  swamps,  flags,  willow  branches,  and 
unbroken  wheat  straw,  may  be  quilted  between  two  thicknesses  of 
cloth  in  the  same  manner,  and  form  very  excellent  temporary  splints. 
I  have  especially  found  it  convenient  to  use  wheat  straw  in  the  form 
of  junks.  Gathering  up  a  bundle  of  unbroken  straws  of  the  size  of 
my  arm,  I  roll  them  snugly  in  a  broad  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  cut  off 
the  projecting  ends,  and  then  stitch  up  the  cloth  neatly.  We  have 
thus  a  splint  of  considerable  firmness,  and  one  which  is  cool  and 
especially  adapted  to  the  summer,  allowing  the  perspiration  to  evapo- 
rate freely.  Straw  splints  were  employed  sometimes  by  Ambriose 
Par^,  by  J.  L.  Petit,  Larrey,  and  I  have  several  times  seen  them  in 
the  wards  of  certain  European  hospitals,  although  I  am  unable  now 
to  say  under  whose  direction.  Mr.  Tuffnell,  of  Dublin,  has  especially 
recommended  them  in  the  form  of  junks.' 

Wooden  splints,  made  of  pine,  willow,  white  or  linden  wood,  or  of 
some  other  light  and  easily  wrought  timber,  are  probably  of  more 
universal  application,  and  possess  greater  intrinsic  value  than  splints 
constructed  from  any  other  material  ;^ut  I  wish  at  once,  and  for  all, 
to  disclaim  any  intention  of  giving  even  a  qualified  approval  of  any 
of  those  carved,  polished,  and  generally  patented  wooden  splints,  which 
are  manufactured  and  sold  by  clever  mechanics,  and  which  one  may 
see  suspended  in  almost  every  doctor's  office,  whether  in  the  city  or 
in  the  country .^  Cionstructed  with  grooves  and  ridges,  and  variously 
inclined  planei^for  the  avowed  purpose  of  meeting  a  multitude  of 
indications,  such  as  to  protect  a  condyle,  to  press  between  parallel 
bones,  to  follow  the  subsidence  of  a  muscular  swelling,  &c.,  they  never 
meet  exactly  a  single  one  of  these  indications,  whilst  they  seldom  fail 
to  defeat  some  other  indication  of  equal  importance.    They  deceive 
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especially  the  inexperienced  surgeon  into  the  belief  that  he  has  in  the 
splint  itself  a  provision  for  all  these  wants,  and  consequently  lead  him 
to  neglect  those  useful  precautions  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
adopted. 

If  carved  wooden  splints  are  employed,  they  ought  to  be  made 
especially  for  the  case  under  treatment.  But  this  requires  time  and 
some  more  mechanical  skill  than  can  always  be  commanded;  and 
when  accurately  fitted,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  subsidence  or 
increase  of  the  swelling  will,  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  render 
some  change  in  the  form  of  the  splint  necessary,  or  compel  the  sur- 
geon to  throw  it  aside. 

We  much  prefer  to  use  plain,  straight  strips  of  wood,  of  the  re- 
quisite width  and  length,  which  may  be  cut  at  any  moment  from  a 
shingle  or  a  thin  piece  of  board. 

In  order  that  these  splints  may  adapt  themselves  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  limb,  and  properly  support  the  fragments,  they  may  be  under- 
laid with  pads  or  junks  of  a  suitable  thickness ;  /or,  what  is  still  better, 
they  may  be  covered  with  a  muslin  sack^  open  at  both  ends,  into 
which,  and  on  the  side  of  the  splint  which  is  to  be  placed  against  the 
limb,  bran,  wool,  cotton  batting,  or  curled  hair  may  be  pressed,  until 
it  is  made  to^Taccuralely.  (  I  generally  prefer  cotton  batting.)  Bran 
is  liable  to  get  displaced,  and  curled  hair  does  not  pack  firmly  enough. 
When  the  sack  is  sufiiciently  filled,  the  two  ends  must  be  stitched  up. 
This  mode  of  constructing  the  splint  is  simple  and  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment ;  the  splint  can  be  fitted  very  accurately ;  the  pad  never  becomes 
displaced ;  and  when  the  bandages  are  applied,  they  may  be  pinned 
or  sewed  to  the  cover  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  not  slide  or  loosen. 

If  pads  are  employed  separate  from  the  splint — and  for  this  purpose, 
also,  I  generally  prefer  the  cotton  batting — they  ought  to  be  made  and 
fitted  with  the  same  care,  and  neatly  stitched  together  at  their  ends, 
rather  than  pinned.  Cotton  batting  laid  loosely  next  to  the  skin,  or 
underneath  the  splints  at  any  point,  will  not  keep  its  place  so  well  as 
when  it  is  inclosed  in  covers — it  is  more  liable  to  get  into  knots,  and 
it  has  altogether  a  slovenly  appearance.  The  pads  may  be  stitched 
to  the  roller,  and  in  this  way  secured  effectually  in  place,  but  loose 
cotton  is  subject  to  no  control. 

When  I  speak  of  pads,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  I  intend  to 
recommend  them  for  compresses,  or  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  frag- 
ments into  place.  Nothing  could  be  a  greater  source  of  mischief  iu 
the  dressing  of  a  broken  limb.  I  have  only  directed  their  employ- 
ment as  a  means  of  adaptation,  and  to  protect  the  skin  against  the 
direct  pressure  of  the  splint. 

Dr.  Jacobs,  of  Dublin,  says  that  he  has  seen  an  excellent  splint 
made  from  the  "  fresh  bark  of  a  tree,  taken  off  while  the  sap  is  rising." 
"It  fits  admirably,"  says  Dr.  Jacobs,  "just  like  pasteboard  soaked  in 
water."*  Dr.  C.  C.  Jewett,  of  the  20th  Mass.  vols.,  recommends  for 
the  same  purpose  the  bark  of  the  liriodendron,  or  tulip-tree. 

Undressed  sole-leather,  cut  into  shape  and  soaked  a  few  minutes  in 

1  Jacobs,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  March,  1847,  p.  265,  from  Dublin  Med.  Press. 
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water,  adapts  itself  easily  to  tbe  limb  and  is  sufficiently  firm.  It  is 
especially  applicable  to  fractures  of  tbe  larger  limbs.  At  Bellevue 
Hospital  it  nas  for  several  years  taken  tbe  place  of  almost  all  otber 
materiala. 

A  splint  is  also  occasionally  made  of  tbia  calfskin  veneered  with 
some  ligbt  timber,  such  as  linden  or  white  wood,  tbe  latter  being  sub- 
sequently split  into  strips  of  from  half  an  incb  to 
one  inch  in  width,  so  as  to  combine  a  certain  degree 
of  flexibility  with  the  requisite  firmness. 

The  Turks  use,  according  to  Sedillot,  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  "nervures"  of  palm  laid  upon  nheep- 
skia  and  fastened  with  wooden  thongs ;'  and  Dr. 
Packard  mentions  that  he  has  seen  narrow  slips  of 
some  light  wood  glued  in  the  same  way  upon  soft 
pieces  of  buokskin,  and  then  fastened  together  with 
two  strips  of  buckskin,  which  were  also  glued  to 
the  splints.*  w<»d«.du.iii.niafBL 

Common,  unpolished  pastehoard,  cardboard,  or 
tbe  stout  millboard  used  by  bookbinders,  constitute  invaluable  do- 
mestic resorts,  since  they  can  generally  be  found  in  the  house  of  the 
patient;  and  if  in  no  other  way,  pasteboard  may  generally  be  had  at 
tbe  expense  of  some  paper  box  or  of  tbe  loose  cover  of  some  old  book. 
For  small  bones,  the  thinner  sheets  afibrd  a  sufficient  support ;  but  for 
large  bones  the  thick  binders'  board  is  necessary.  In  preparing  tbe 
latter  for  use,  it  ought  to  be  moistened  with  water;  but  if  soaked  tou 
much  it  will  separate  and  fall  into  pieces,  or  lose  ita  firmness  when 
dry,  in  consequence  of  having  parted  with  some  of  its  paste.  This 
splint  may  be  applied  to  the  limb  without  the  interposition  of  any- 
thing but  a  few  folds  of  muslin  clotb,  or  a  piece  of  flannel ;  or  we  may 
nee  instead  a  single  sheet  of  cotton  wadaing.  It  must  he  bound  to 
the  limb  by  the  roller  while  it  is  moist,  and  as  it  dries  speedily  it 
forms  a  smooth,  firm,  and  reliable  splint. 

Felt,  made  of  wool  saturated  with  gum  shellac,  and  pressed  into 
sheets,  makes  an  excellent  moulding  tablet  for  splints.  This  may  be 
obtained  at  any  hat  manufactory.  Until  recently  they  were  manu- 
factured, and  moulded  into  a  great  variety  of  forms,  by  Dr.  David 
Ahls,  at  York,  Pennsylvania.  A  much  cheaper  material,  however, 
and  which  has  nearly  all  the  qualities  of  tbe  real  felt,  inay  be  made 
from  old  pieces  of  broadcloth,  or  from  any  similar  closely  woven 
texture,  by  saturating  it  thoroughly  with  gum  shellac,  tbe  gum  being 
dissolved  in  alcohol  in  the  proportions  of  one  pound  of  tbe  former  to 
two  quarts  of  the  latter.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  to  be  spread  upon  both 
surfaces  of  tbe  clotb  with  a  common  paint-brush.  When  this  first 
coat  is  well  dried  by  suspending  the  cloth  where  the  air  will  have 
free  access  to  both  surfaces,  a  second  must  be  spread  upon  one  of  the 
surfaces;  and  then  a  third;  the  cloth  being  allowed  to  dry  after  each 
successive  coat    Finally,  the  sheet  is  to  be  folded  upon  itself,  so  as  to 
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bring  tbe  most  thickly  covered  surfaces  together,  and  pressed  with  a 
hot  flat.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  greater  strength,  more  gum  may 
be  laid  upon  the  cloth,  and  it  may  be  again  folded  and  pressed.  When 
used,  it  is  to  be  dipped  into  boiling  water  or  held  near  the  fire  until 
it  becomes  flexible.  It  hardens  very  rapidly  in  cooling,  and  demands, 
therefore,  some  quickness  in  its  application ;  but  once  applied  and 
fitted,  it  forms  a  hard  but  smooth  splint,  well  adapted  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  is  well  to  mention,  if  one  wishes 
to  keep  any  portion  of  the  solution  which  is  not  used,  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  evaporation,  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained  must  be  closely 
covered. 

The  principal  objection  to  all  of  those  forms  of  splints  which  con- 
tain gum  shellac  is,  that  they  harden  so  rapidly  after  being  made 
flexible  by  exposure  to  heat,  that  it  is  often  found  difficult  to  give 
them  an  accurate  mould  to  the  limb. 

Dr.  Jacobs  says  he  has  sometimes  found  an  old  hat  to  furnish  a  very 
efficient  splint  in  the  small  fractures  of  children. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  felt  splint  occasionally,  that  it  is  imper- 
vious to  air  and  moisture,  and  that  it  confines  the  insensible  perspira- 
tion; an  objection  which  may  be  obviated  in  some  measure  by  rubbing 
the  surface  which  is  to  be  laid  against  the  limb,  with  pumice-stone, 
until  it  is  roughened  or  until  a  short  nap  is  raised.  But  as  I  never 
use  splints  of  any  kind  without  underlaying  them  with  compresses 
which  act  sufficiently  as  absorbents,  I  have  never  been  aware  of  any 
inconvenience  from  this  source. 

Within  a  few  years,  sheets  of  gutta  percha  have  been  brought  into 
the  market,  varying  in  thickness  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-quarter  of 
an  inch ;  the  use  of  which  for  side  splints  was  first  suggested  and 
practised  by  Oxley,  of  Singapore.*  For  fractures  of  the  thigh,  and  for 
the  large  bones  generally,  I  prefer  a  thickness  of  about  one-sixth  or 
one-fifbh  of  an  inch ;  but  for  the  fingers  or  toes  it  need  not  be  more 
than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  its  natural  state,  and  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body,  it  is  nearly  as  hard  and  as  in- 
flexible as  bone ;  but  when  immersed  in  hot  water  it  almost  imme- 
diately softens,  and  would  become  too  soft  to  be  conveniently  handled 
unless  soon  removed.  It  can  therefore  be  adapted  to  any  surface, 
however  irregular,  and  its  form  may  be  changed  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary.  It  does  not  harden  as  rapidly  as  felt,  and  it  possesses, 
therefore,  in  this  respect,  an  advantage,  since  it  allows  the  surgeon 
more  time  for  adjustment ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  hardens  much 
more  rapidlv  than  either  starch,  paste,  or  dextrine.  Ten  or  twenty 
minutes  is  all  the  time  usually  required  for  gutta  percha  to  acquire 
that  degree  of  firmness  which  will  prevent  it  from  yielding  under  the 
pressure  of  a  bandage. 

To  use  gutta  percha  skilfully  requires  some  experience,  and  I  have 
known  surgeons  to  reject  it  after  a  single  trial ;  but  by  those  who 
have  acquired  the  necessary  skill  it  is  generally  regarded  as  an  invalu- 
able resource. 

When  constructing  from  this  material  a  thigh-splint,  we  should 
order  a  very  large  tin  pan,  or  some  open,  flat  tray,  in  which  we  may 
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lay  the  splint  at  full  length.  If  the  splint  is  required  to  be  twelve 
inches  long,  and  six  inches  wide,  we  must  cut  it  abput  fourteen  inches 
long  by  seven  wide,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  contraction  which  always 
takes  place  more  or  less  when  the  hot  water  is  applied.  It  is  then  to 
be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  cotton  cloth  of  more  than  twice  the  width  of 
the  splint,  in  order  that  the  cloth  may  envelop  it  completely  when  it  is 
folded  apon  it;  and  the  cloth  should  be  enough  longer  than  the  splint 
to  enable  us  to  handle  and  lift  it  by  the  two  ends  without  immersing 
our  fingers  in  the  hot  water.  Beside,  if  the  gum  is  not  thus  covered 
and  supported,  it  will  adhere  to  the  vessel,  to  the  fingers,  to  the  surface 
of  the  limb,  and  indeed  to  whatever  else  it  comes  in  contact  with;  it 
may  even  fall  to  pieces,  or  become  very  much  stretched  and  distorted 
by  its  own  weight.  The  cloth  cover  will  generally  adhere  to  the 
splinty  and  may  be  permitted  to  remain  upon  it  permanently. 

Place  the  splint,  thus  covered,  in  the  basin,  and  pour  on  the  water 
slowly.  As  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  softened,  lay  it  over  the  limb, 
moulding  it  carefully  with  ihe  hands,  or  by  pressing  it  against  the 
limb  with  a  pillow.  If  it  does  not  harden  rapialy  enough,  this  process 
may  be  hastened  by  sponging  the  outer  surface  with  cold  water;  and 
as  soon  as  it  has  acquired  sufficient  firmness  to  support  itself,  it  may 
be  removed  and  immersed  in  a  pail  of  cold  water  or  placed  under  a 
hydrant ;  after  this,  it  is  to  be  neatly  trimmed  and  wiped  dry,  when 
it  is  ready  for  use. 

When  gutta  percha  remains  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
gradually  oxidizes,  its  color  becomes  darker,  it  loses  its  tenacity  and 
flexibility.  This  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  it  constantly  immersed 
in  cold  water. 

The  same  objection  has  been  made  also  to  gutta  percha  which  is 
occasionally  made  to  felt»  namely,  that  it  confines  the  perspiration,  but 
to  this  we  have  already  sufficiently  replied. 

There  is  scarcely  any  fracture  demanding  the  use  of  a  splint  in 
which  I  have  not  demonstrated  its  utility,  but  it  is  especially  valuable, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  again,  as  an  interdental  splint  in 
fractures  of  the  jaw,  and  as  a  moulding  tablet  in  all  fractures  occur- 
ring in  the  vicinity  of  joints. 

Sheets  of  gutta  percha  of  any  required  thickness  may  be  obtained 
in  this  city,  of  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Bishop,  the  manufacturer,  at  118  Liberty 
Street.    One  pound  will  make  about  four  thigh-splints. 

Benjamin  Welch,  of  Lakevillc,  Conn.,  has  contrived  a  very  ingenious 
application  of  gutta  percha  to  the  purposes  of  a  splint,  by  veneering 
a  thin  plate  of  the  gum  with  equally  thin  plates  of  elastic  wood.  The 
veneering  is  laid  upon  both  sides,  and  then  it  is  pressed  into  form  in 
moulda  The  elasticity  of  the  wood,  together  with  the  plasticity  of 
the  gum,  enables  the  surgeon  to  change  its  form  somewhat  at  pleasure, 
by  dipping  it  into  hot  water.  Its  form  cannot,  however,  be  changed 
to  any  great  extent,  and  by  frequent  immersion  in  hot  water  the  ve- 
neering is  apt  to  loosen  from  the  gutta  percha.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
most  excellent  splint,  and  in  very  many  respects  it  is  superior  to  any 
of  the  carved  wooden  splints  which  we  have  ever  seen. 
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^g- 10-  The  moulding  tablet  of  Alfred  Smee, 

composed  of  gum  Arabic  and  whiting, 
spread  upon  cloth,'  haa  nothing  special 
to  recommend  it,  an;  more  than  the 
cloth  splints,  hardened  with  the  whites 
of  eggs  and  flour,  used  by  Larrey.* 
Starch  and  alum,  glue,  pitch,  and  vari- 
ous other  materials  of  a  similar  character 
deserve  only  to  be  mentioned  as  having 
been  occasionally  employed,  but  which 
have  never  succeeded  in  securing  for 
themselves  the  confidence  of  surgeons. 

In  1834,  Seutin,  of  Brussels,  intro- 
duced the  nae  of  starch  as  a  means  of 
hardening  the  bandages;  his  method  of 
using  which  is  essentially  as  follows  :  a 
dry  roller  is  first  applied  to  the  skin, 
and  then  smeared  with  starch ;  all  of 
the  bony  prominences  and  irregularitiea 
of  the  limb  are  filled  up  or  covered  with 
cotton  batting,  cbarpie,  down,  etc.;  strips 
of  pasteboard,  or  of  binders'  board, 
moistened  and  covered  also  with  starch, 

are  now  laid  alongside  the  limb,  over 

>rcta  i«ndi(M,«|ipiiedt<irsbroiieB  which  again  are  turned  Id  successioa 
*'"<''■  one,  two,  or  three  layers  of  the  starched 

roller ;  the  number  of  rollers  and  the 
thicltness  of  the  pasteboard  being  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  limb 
or  to  the  required  strength  of  the  splint.  The  whole  ia  completed  by 
starching  the  outside  of  the  last  bandage. 

This  dressing  will  generally  become  dry  within  from  thirty  to  forty 
hours;  which  process  may  be  expedited  by  exposing  its  sides  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  air,  or  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat  with  bags 
of  dry  sand,  or  with  hot  bricks.  As  a  temporary  support  until  the 
drying  is  completed,  some  surgeons  lay  upon  each  side  of  the  limb 
additional  splints,  securing  them  in  place  with  tapes. 

As  soon  as  the  bandages  are  dry,  they  are  to  be  out  along  the  fVont 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  permit  of  an  examination  of  the  limb,  and  then 
closed  with  an  additional  roller.  For  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
bandages  both  at  this  period  and  subsequently,  Seutin  uses  a  pair  of 
strong  scissors  or  pliers,  such  as  are  represented  in  Fig.  11, 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  as  soon  as  the  subsidence  of  the  swell- 
ing may  render  it  necessary,  the  bandages  should  be  cut  open  through 
their  whole  extent,  the  edges  pared  off  and  brought  together  agaia 
snugly  with  an  additional  roller, 

I  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Scl,,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  220,  Mbj-,  1840;  from  Loodon  Lancet, 
Jiin.  25,  1840. 
'  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  ii.  p.  S16,  Haj,  1828  ;  from  Journal  des  ProgerB, 
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Fig.  11. 


Saatla's  plien. 

Erichsen,  who  uses  the  starch  bandage  in  all  fractures  and  from  the 
first  day,  advises  that  the  limb  shall  be  completely  enveloped  with 
cotton  wadding  before  the  first  roller  is  applied ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  apply  the  first  roller  dry. 

Velpeau  prefers  dextrine  {**  British  gum"),  a  kind  of  glue  or  jelly 
obtained  by  the  continued  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  starch 
at  the  boiling  point.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol 
or  tincture  of  camphor,  or  camphorated  brandy,  until  it  has  acquired 
about  the  consistence  of  honey ;  at  this  point  hot  water  should  be 
added,  reducing  its  consistence  to  that  of  thin  treacle,  when,  after  one 
or  two  minutes'  shaking,  it  is  ready  for  application.  According  to  F. 
D'Arcet,  the  proportions  most  favorable  to  the  drying  and  solidifying 
of  the  apparatus  are,  one  hundred  parts  of  dextrine,  sixty  of  cam- 
phorated brandy,  and  fifty  of  water.  Malgaigne,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  observation  of  D'Arcet,  savs,  also,  in  a  note,  "  as  regards 
dextrine,  an  important  point  was  recently  brought  practically  under 
my  notice,  viz.,  that  as  sold  in  the  shops,  it  is  often  unfit  for  making 
an  agglutinative  mixture ;  it  forms  lumps  with  alcohol,  as  starch  does 
with  cold  water,  without  cohering ;  and  twice  in  succession  I  have 
been  obliged  to  change  the  supply  at  the  Hdpital  Saint  Antoine.  The 
dextrine  thus  deteriorated  is  whiter  and  less  saccharine;  it  crepitates 
more  in  the  fingers ;  and  on  pouring  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine 
into  the  solution,  there  is  produced  a  violet  tint,  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  fecula;  while  true  dextrine,  treated  with  iodine,  gives  a 
vinous  red,  or  the  color  of  onion-peel." 

Velpeau  soaks  his  bandages  with  the  dextrine  before  applying 
them,  but,  like  Seutin,  he  applies  his  first  roller  dry.  He  uses  but  one 
bandage,  which  he  carries  first  from  below  upwards,  and  then  from 
above  downwards ;  and  he  rarely  thinks  it  necessary  to  employ  the 
pasteboard  as  a  collateral  support. 

For  myself,  I  am  quite  as  much  in  the  habit  of  using  wheat  fiour 
paste  as  either  starch  or  dextrine,  and,  if  properly  made,  it  dries  about 
as  quickly  as  the  starch,  and  is  equally  as  firm. 

Whatever  material  is  used  in  the  construction  of  what  is  now  usually 
termed  the  "  immovable  apparatus,"  or,  as  Seutin  has  more  lately  called 
ii,  the  "  movable  immovable  apparatus"  (*'  movo-amobile"),  in  reference 
to  his  practice  of  opening  it  at  an  early  period,  it  is  still  the  same 
apparatus  in  efiect,  and  id  liable  to  the  same  judgment — a  judgment 
which  we  shall  find  it  very  difiicult  to  declare,  since,  from  the  day  in 
which  this  practice  was  first  recommended  by  Seutin,  to  the  present 
moment,  it  has  been  constantly  experiencing  the  most  extraordinary 
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vicissitudes  ia  the  public  Favor.  At  one  time,  and  hj  the  most  ex- 
perienced surgeons,  extolled  as  a  method  unequalled  in  its  simplicity, 
efficiency,  and  sarety;  and  at  another,  and  by  surgeoDB  of  equal  expe> 
rience,  denounced  as  eminently  lacking  in  all  of  the  true  essentials  of 
an  apparatus  for  broken  limbs.  These  conflicting  opinions,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  reconcile,  have  nevertheless  some  foundation  in  truth. 
The  immovable  apparatus,  of  whatever  materials  constructed,  is  under 
some  circamstances  a  very  simple,  safe,  and  efficient  dressing,  while 
under  other  circumstances  it  is,  as  we  think,  eminently  unsafe  and 
inefficient.  Thus,  in  all  of  those  fractures  which  are  accompanied 
with  such  injury  to  the  soft  parts  as  to  render  subsequent  inflamma- 
tion inevitable  or  probable,  this  form  of  dressing  exposes  to  conges- 
tion, strangulation,  and  gangrene.  Whatever  its  advocates  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  the  simple  fact  is  before  us,  that  the  number  of  acci- 
dents resulting  from  this  practice  is  out  of  all  proportion  with  any 
other  yet  introduced.  I  have  met  with  them  myself  in  all  parts  of 
my  own  country,  and  the  journals  abound  with  records  of  clisasters 
from  this  source.'  Nor  is  it  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  statement,  that, 
with  proper  care  and  prudence,  sach  accidents  may  be  avoided.  We 
think  they  could  not  always  be  avoided.  But  admitting  that  they 
could,  it  is  still  undeniable  that  in  certain  cases  the  immovable  appa- 
ratus demands  extraordinary  attention ;  and  what  is  the  need  of  multi- 
plying our  cares  when  already  they  are  more  than  sufficient  ?  Many 
circumstances,  over  which  he  has  no  control,  may  prevent  the  surgeon 
from  giving  to  the  limb  the  full  amount  of  attention  which  is  required; 
and  for  this  reason  that  apparatus  is  the  best  which,  whilst  it  answers 
the  indications  equally  well,  exacts  the  least  amount  of  skill  and 
attentioQ  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 


Pig.  12. 


Immovable  dressings  are  not  only  liable  to  become  too  tight  as  tne 
swelling  augments,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surgeon  may  omit  to 
notice  that  as  the  swelling  has  subsided  it  has  become  loose.  Portions 
of  the  limb  may  vesicate,  ulcerate,  or  even  slough,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  surgeon.    If,  however,  the  bandages  are  frequently  opened, 

'  Amer.  Joora.  Med.  Sd.,  vol.  xxt.  p.  460,  Feb.  1840  ;  also  vol.  xxxi.  p.  813. 
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and  alt  the  proper  precautions  are  taken,  it  is  possible  that  these  acci- 
deDts  ma;  aino  be  avoided ;  but  unfortunately  experience  has  ehowD 
ibat  they  have  not  been  avoided  in  too  many  iastanoea. 

The  cases,  then,  to  which  thia  apparatus  seems  to  be  adapted,  are  a 
few  examples  of  transverse  or  serrated  fractures  in  which  the  bones 
have  not  become  displaced,  and  in  which  little  or  no  Bwelling  is  anti- 
cipated ;  and  certain  fractures  which  were  origi- 
nally more  complicated,  but  in  which  a  partial 
union,  and  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation, 
have  reduced  them  to  a  more  simple  condition; 
and  especially  is  it  adapted  to  cases  of  delayed 
onion.  If  now  the  dressings  are  applied  care- 
fully, the  bandage  being  only  moderately  tight; 
and  u  portion  of  the  extremity  of  the  limb  is 
left  uncovered  so  that  we  may  observe  con* 
atantly  its  condition,  and  at  proper  intervals  the 
apparatus  is  opened  completely,  in  order  that 
we  may  subject  the  whole  limb  to  a  thorough 
examination;  in  such  cases  as  we  have  now 
indicated,  and  with  such  precautions,  we  admit 
that  the  "apparatus  immobile"  constitutes  an 
invaluable  surgical  appliance,  and  one  of  which 
no  surgeon  can  well  afford  to  be  deprived. 

I  have  even  met  with  examples  of  compound 
fractures  in  which  it  has  seemed  proper  to  ap- 
ply this  dressing;  and  especially  when  a  suffi- 
cient time  had  elapsed  to  render  it  probable  that 
there  would  be  no  sudden  accession  of  swelling 
iu  the  limb.  In  such  cases  I  have  preferred 
generally  to  lay  the  several  turns  of  the  roller 
directly  over  the  suppurating  wound  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  no  wound  existed,  and  to  make  a  valvular  opening, 
or  window,  with  the  scissors  on  the  following  day,  in  order  to  allow 
the  matter  to  escape,  after  which  the  valve  may  be  laid  down  and 
stitched,  or  the  piece  may  be  removed  entirely,  and  a  new  piece  of 
bandage  drawn  olosely  around  the  limb  at  this  point.  This  may  be 
repeated  once  or  twice  daily.  If  an  opening  is  left  by  the  roller, 
and  no  additional  bandage  is  laid  over  it,  the  margins  of  the  wound 
Boon  become  cedematoas  and  protrude,  making  an  ugly-looking  and 
ill-conditioned  sore. 

Plaster  of  Paris  mouldy  employed  occasionally  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  more  lately  recommended  by  Hendriksz,  Hubenthal,  Keyl, 
and  Dieffenbacb,  are  not  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  Heavy  stone 
coffins,  they  might  serve  well  enough  the  purposes  of  interment,  but 
th^  are  wholly  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  a  splint. 

Plaster  of  Paris  has,  however,  been  of  late  employed  in  another 
form,  and  in  relation  to  which  our  judgment  must  oe  much  more 
favorable.  I  allude  to  the  so-called  "plaster  of  Paris  bandages,"  which 
were  first  introduced  to  notice  by  Mathiesen  and  Yan  der  Loo,  of 
Holland,  bat  the  value  of  which  has  been  more  especially  brought  to 
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notice  by  Prof.  Nicholas  PirogoflF.  of  St,  Petersburg,  Surgeon-in-chief 
at  Sebastopol,  during  the  Crimean  war. 

At  Belle vue,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  plaster  of  Paris 
bandages  have  been  used  quite  extensively,  and,  after  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  results  in  my  own  wards  and  in  the  wards  of  my 
colleagues,  I  find  no  occasion  to  recall  anything  I  have  said  of  this,  as 
one  form  of  the  immovable  apparatus,  in  the  preceding  pages ;  the 
dangers  have  not  been  overestimated,  yet  I  must  say  that  in  fractures 
of  the  leg,  whether  simple  or  compound,  when  great  care  is  exer- 
cised in  the  management  of  the  case,  it  is  in  several  respects  superior 
to  any  other  form  of  dressing.  I  shall  describe  the  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  leg  to  which  it  is  applicable  more  particularly  when  speaking 
of  these  fractures.  I  am  not  at  present,  however,  prepared  to  speak 
of  it  so  favorably  in  the  fractures-  of  any  other  long  bones. 

The  manner  of  using  gvpsum  bandages  generally  preferred  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  may  be  thus  briefly  described.  Thin,  rather  coarse 
unglazed  cotton  cloth,  torn  into  strips,  is  laid  upon  a  table  and  the 
dry  plaster  rubbed  into  it  until  its  meshes  are  full.  It  is  then  rolled 
and  made  ready  for  use  by  immersing  it  a  few  minutes  in  hot  water. 
The  limb,  being  held  in  a  proper  position,  is  first  inclosed  in  soft  dry 
flannel  cloth,  and  the  rollers  are  then  applied.  In  most  cases  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  bandage  are  found  to  be  sufficient. 

Another  method  of  using  the  gysum  bandages  is  as  follows :  A  dry 
roller  is  first  applied  to  the  limb,  or  it  may  be  covered  with  a  single 
piece  of  cloth  of  any  kind,  and  the  irregularities  are  filled  up  and  pro- 
tected with  cotton-wool,  the  same  as  we  have  directed  when  about  to 
apply  the  starch  bandage.  The  remaining  dressings  being  now  at 
hand  and  ready  for  use,  we  proceed  to  mix  the  plaster.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  must  select  the  fine,  fresh,  well-dried,  white  powder.  The 
gray  does  not  solidify  well,  nor  that  which  has  been  a  long  time 
ground,  or  is  moist.  The  proportions  of  water  and  plaster  usually 
required  are  about  equal  parts  by  weight.  For  the  thigh  it  may  re- 
quire, perhaps,  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  plaster,  and  for  the  leg  or  arm 
much  less.  It  is  probably  a  better  rule  to  direct  the  gypsum  to  be 
added  to  the  water  until  it  is  of  about  the  consistence  ofcream.  The 
water  should  be  cold  and  the  gypsum  thrown  in  not  too  rapidly,  at 
least  not  more  rapidlv  than  it  can  be  thoroughly  mixed,  otherwise  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  aetermine  precisely  its  consistence.  If,  while  ap- 
plying the  paste,  it  begins  to  harden  in  the  bowl,  we  must  not  add  more 
water,  as  this  will  again  interfere  with  its  final  solidification  upon  the 
limb.  It  must  be  thrown  away  and  some  fresh  immediately  prepared ; 
or  the  crystallization  may  be  retarded  by  throwing  in  a  few  drops  of 
carpenters'  glue,  or  a  little  starch  or  dextrine ;  but  the  plaster  is  apt 
to  be  brittle  after  the  addition  of  these  articles.  The  solidification 
may  be  hastened  by  adding  a  little  salt  to  the  water.  When  the 
plaster  is  good,  and  it  is  properly  mixed,  we  may  allow  ourselves  from 
five  to  eight  minutes  in  the  application.  A  large  paint-brush  is  the 
most  convenient  thing  for  spreading  it,  but  the  hands  will  do  very 
well  in  an  emergency. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  limb  is  to  be  seized  by  assistants  at 
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both  of  Its  extremities  and  held  in  a  position  of  steady  extension  until 
the  dressing  is  completed,  and  for  one  or  two  minutes  longer,  or  until 
the  plaster  is  hard.  It  will  be  sufficiently  hard  to  support  itself,  even 
when  the  dressin^p  are  quite  moist.  The  surgeon  then  proceeds  to  lay 
a  long  piece  of  linen— old  sack  will  answer  as  well  as  any — folded 
three  or  four  times,  and  saturated  with  the  paste,  parallel  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  limb,  around  which  are  to  be  immediately  placed,  horizon- 
tally and  at  several  points,  short  and  wide  strips  of  the  same  material. 
These  latter  are  intended  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  apparatus,  and 
to  bind  on  the  side  strips.  Finally,  the  whole  may  be  painted  with 
the  solution.  It  is  very  well,  however,  not  to  cover  the  front  of  the 
limb,  or  a  narrow  strip  somewhere  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  limb, 
with  the  plaster,  as  this  will  not  diminish  materially*  its  strength,  and 
it  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  open  it  more  easily  with  the  scissors. 
Pirogoff  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  by  laying  a  piece  of  narrow 
tape,  soaked  in  oil,  along  the  line  through  which  he  wishes  to  make 
the  section  of  the  splint' 

At  Bellevue  Hospital  we  also  occasionally  apply  the  plaster  of  Paris 
by  a  method  which  is  very  simple.  The  limb  being  carefully  shaven, 
is  enveloped  with  one  single  sheet  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  which  is 
previously  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  plaster. 

Dr.  E.  Harris,  of  this  city,  has  ascertained  that  by  mixing  the  plaster 
in  the  following  proportions  the  weight  will  be  considerably  dimin- 
ished, namely,  water  100  parts  by  weighty  gypsum  75  parts,  clear- 
boiled  starch  2  parts.  By  this  method  the  process  of  crystallization 
is  retarded,  and  all  the  water,  except  about  twenty  per  cent.,  is  per- 
mitted to  escape.  For  the  use  of  the  surgeons  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  the 
Sanitary  Commission  furnished  the  plaster  in  tin  cans  hermetically 
sealed.' 

.Professor  B.  W.  Dudley,  of  Lexington  Ky.,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful surgeons  in  this  country,  but  especially  distinguished  as  a  lithoto* 
mist,  for  many  years  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  nothing 
but  a  roller,  regarding  both  side-splints  and  extending  apparatus  as 
not  only  useless,  but  absolutely  pernicious.^  This  practice,  which 
seems  to  have  originated  with  Badley,  of  England,  has  not  found, 
hitherto,  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  many  imitators. 

Still  more  unscientific  and  irrational  was  the  practice  of  Jobert, 
of  Paris,  who  employed  neither  side-splints  nor  bandages,  but  only 
extension,  in  the  treatment  of  all,  or  of  nearly  all  fractures  of  the  long 
bones.  The  side  or  coaptation  splints  bring  the  fragments  into  more 
complete  apposition,  aiid  secure  a  more  prompt  and  certain  union. 
They  ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  omitted,  unless  the  condition  of  the 
limb  precludes  their  application. 

As  to  the  question  of  permanent  extension  in  fractures,  and  the 

>  Weber  on  Plaster  of  Paris  Bandage,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  May,  1856,  p.  341. 

•  Practical  Lectures  on  Military  Surgery,  by  Isidor  Gluck,  of  New  York,  chief 
surgeon  to  the  Hungarian  (Yilmos)  Hussars,  &c.  &c.,  during  the  late  war  in  Hun- 

fary.    Amer.  Med.  Monthly,  Dec.  1855,  p.  449,  &c.,  vol.  iv.    New  York  Med. 
Mmea,  Dec.  7,  1861. 

•  Dadley,  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  iii.,  1850,  p.  849. 
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means  by  which  it  may  be  most  eflfectually  accomplished,  nothing 
need  be  said  at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  only  to  the  fractures 
of  certain  bones,  and  to  certain  forms  of  fractures;  we  must  therefore 
refer  its  consideration  to  those  chapters  which  treat  of  individual 
bones. 

In  the  treatment  of  comminuted  fractures,  no  pains  ought  to  be 
spared  to  bring  the  fragments  as  nearly  as  possible  into  apposition ; 
and  if  there  exists  at  the  same  time  an  external  wound,  and  the  frag- 
ments are  small  and  loose,  they  ought  to  be  removed  carefully.  Nor, 
indeed,  should  we  be  deterred  from  the  attempt  to  remove  them  by 
finding  that  they  are  somewhat  adherent,  if  still  they  are  very  easily 
moved  about  with  the  finger. 

In  compound  fractures,  not  unfrequently  the  end  of  one  of  the  frag- 
ments protrudes  from  the  wound,  and  its  reduction  may  be  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  My  practice  is  usually  in  such  cases  to 
attempt  the  reduction  first,  by  simple  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion ;  but  if  this  fails,  I  introduce  my  finger  into  the  wound,  and 
endeavor  to  stretch  the  skin  over  the  sharp  point  of  bone ;  or  I  make 
use  of  a  spatula  formed  from  a  piece  of  shingle,  or  of  any  suitable 
piece  of  metal  which  may  be  at  hand ;  finally,  but  not  until  all  other 
expedients  have  failed,  I  enlarge  the  wound  sufficiently  to  insure  its 
return. 

There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  surgeon  may  feel 
justified  in  sawing  ofif  the  projecting  end;  as  when  the  periosteum  is 
completely  torn  from  it  by  its  having  penetrated  a  boot,  or  even  some- 
times when  its  extremity  is  very  sharp,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  would  prick  and  irritate  the  tissuesi  In  these  cases,  also,  sur- 
geons have  proposed  to  secure  the  fragments  in  apposition  by  metallic 
ligatures  or  sutures.  In  a  few  instances  the  practice  has  been  attended 
with  success,  but  in  most  cases  the  wires  have  failed  utterly  of  their 
purpose,  and  have  only  proved  sources  of  additional  irritation. 

If  arteries  bleed  freely  and  for  a  long  time,  we  may  make  some 
effort  to  find  the  open  mouths  in  the  wound;  but  in  this  we  rarely 
succeed,  nor  is  it  prudent  always  to  tie  the  main  branch  which  supplies 
the  limb.  Fortunately,  this  bleeding,  although  at  first  profuse,  gene- 
rally ceases  in  a  few  hours  under  the  steady  employment  of  cold  lotions, 
moderate  compression,  and  rest.  If  it  does  not,  the  chances  are  that 
the  case  will  call  for  amputation. 

The  rule  generally  laid  down  by  surgeons,  that  we  should  at  once 
close  the  wound  in  compound  fractures,  with  sutures  and  adhesive 
straps  if  necessary,  or  with  bandages,  is  far  too  absolute.  This  prac- 
tice will  do  when  there  is  no  great  contusion  or  extravasation  of  blood; 
but  if  blood  is  flowing,  it  is  much  better  to  leave  the  wound  open,  so 
as  to  permit  it  to  escape  freely ;  and  if  the  severity  of  the  injury  war- 
rants the  supposition  that  much  inflammation  is  to  ensue,  the  danger 
of  gangrene  is  greatly  lessened  by  thus  allowing  the  opening  to  remain 
as  a  channel  of  exit  for  the  inflammatory  effusions. 

It  has,  however,  been  claimed  of  late  by  Mr.  Lister,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  by  many  others  who  have  adopted  his  practice,  that  by  the  use 
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of  carbolic  acid  in  the  manner  which  will  presently  be  described,  we 
niaj  again  return  safely  to  the  old  practice  of  closing  at  once  all 
woands  connected  with  fractures,  without  regard  to  the  degree  of 
contusion,  laceration,  or  comminution ;  indeed,  it  is  affirmed  that  by 
the  adoption  of  this  method  of  treatment  we  may  avoid  suppuration 
and  its  consequences  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  Mr.  Lister  that  suppuration  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of 
certain  germs  which  constantly  float  in  the  air,  and  which  carbolic 
acid  is  fully  able  to  destroy.  Every  possible  precaution  is  therefore 
taken  to  exclude  the  air,  and  to  disinfect  that  which  is  unavoidably 
brought  in  contact  with  the  wound.  The  interior  of  the  fresh  wound 
is  fully  injected  with  carbolic  acid  of  the  strength  of  one  part  of  car- 
bolic acid  to  twenty  of  water ;  nor  does  be  hesitate  to  throw  this  into 
wounds  communicating  with  joints.  The  fluid  being  afterwards 
carefully  expressed,  the  surface  of  the  wound  is  covered  first  by  the 
"  protective,"  which  is  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
a  mixture  composed  of  one  part  of  dextrine,  two  of  powdered  starch, 
and  sixteen  of  a  cold  solution  of  carbolic  acid ;  the  latter  being  of  the 
same  strength  as  the  solution  employed  for  injecting  the  wound. 
Over  this  Mr.  Lister's  lac  plaster  is  applied,  surrounding  the  entire 
limb  and  extending  several  inches  above  and  below  the  wound.  Dr. 
A.  B.  Strachan,  of  this  city,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me 
with  these  details,  taken  from  his  own  notes  as  they  were  made  under 
Mr.  Lister's  instructions,  is  unable  to  give  me  the  formula  for  the  lac 
plaster.  At  Bellevue  we  use  a  lac  composed  of  gum  shellac  three 
parts,  and  carbolic  acid  crystals  one  part ;  the  shellac  being  stirred 
m  gradually  while  the  crystals  are  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point. 

The  subsequent  dressings  must  be  made  as  often  as  the  character 
and  amount  of  the  discharge  may  seem  to  require ;  but  at  each  dress- 
ing care  must  be  taken  not  to  admit  the  air  to  the  surface  of  the 
wound;  and  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Lister  conducts  the  changes  in  the 
dressings  under  a  stream  of  the  watery  solution  of  the  carbolic  acid, 
which  is  continually  playing  upon  the  part. 

Many  years  since.  Dr.  J.  Bhea  Barton  introduced  into  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  what  has  since  been  called  the  '*  bran  dressing"  for  the 
treatment  of  compound  fractures  of  the  leg ;  the  limb  being  made  to 
repose  in  a  box  filled  with  this  material.*  I  have  used  it  very  fre- 
quently in  Bellevue  and  in  other  hospitals,  and  can  speak  of  it  as 
possessing  many  qualities  of  excellence,  especially  as  a  summer  dress- 
ing. The  particular  mode  of  using  this  apparatus  I  shall  describe 
more  minutely  when  treating  of  fractures  of  the  leg. 

The  treatment  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  of  the  later  accidents, 
such  as  suppuration,  oedema,  gangrene,  tetanus,  &c.,  must  be  left  mainly 
to  the  good  judgment  of  the  surgeon.  Gentle  manipulation,  uniform 
support,  rest,  and  sometimes  cooling  lotions  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant means  by  which  inflammation  is  to  be  controlled.    Bleeding  is 

1  Paper  on  Bran  Dressing,  by  Reynell  Coates,  of  Philadelphia.  Amer.  Joum. 
Med.  Bci.,  April,  1842,  p.  515;  from  the  Med.  Examiner,  Noa.  0  and  11,  vol.  1., 
New  Series. 
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rarely  necessary,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  it  might  prove 
injurious  by  lowering  tod  much  the  vital  forces,  which  need  to  be 
husbanded  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  process  of  repair  and  of 
the  long  and  exhausting  confinement.  Catnartios  should  also  be 
administered  cautiously  for  the  same  reason,  and  because  they  are 
liable,  especially  in  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities,  to  occasion  a 
serious  disturbance  of  the  limb. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

DELAYED  UNION,  FIBROUS  UNION,  AND  NON-UNION  OF  BROKEN- 
BONES.* 

Most  surgical  writers  concur  in  the  statement  that  non-union  of 
broken  bones  is  an  uncommon  event.  Walker,  of  Oxford,  affirms 
that  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  fractures  which  have  come  under 
his  treatment  at  some  period  of  the  repair,  he  does  not  recollect  more 
than  six  or  eight  instances.  According  to  Lonsdale,  not  more  than 
five  or  six  cases  of  false  joints  excepting  those  within  a  capsule,  have 
occurred  out  of  nearly  four  thousand  fractures  treated  at  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital.  In  a  table  of  867  cases,  collected  and  arranged  by  W. 
W.  Morland,  from  the  books  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
extending  through  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  only  one  example  of 
false  joint  is  recorded ;  but  as  only  seventy-four  days  had  elapsed 
when  this  patient  was  discharged,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  might 
not  have  proved  to  be  a  case  of  delayed  union  simply.'  In  946  cases 
of  recent  fracture  treated  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  between  the 
years  1880  and  1840,  there  was  no  instance  of  false  union.'  Sir  Stephen 
Hammick,  Mr.  Liston,  and  Malgaigne  affirm  also  the  infrequency  of 
these  accidents  in  the  cases  which  have  come  under  their  personal 
treatment.  I  have  myself  seen  a  large  number  of  examples  of  non* 
union,  but  in  not  one  of  my  own  patients,  whether  in  hospital  or 
private  practice,  except,  in  cases  involving  joints,  has  the  bone  re- 
fused finally  to  unite;  and  my  opinion  is,  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  fractures  everywhere,  these  cases  are  very  rare,  perhaps 
not  in  a  larger  proportion  than  one  in  five  hundred. 

The  humerus  and  femur  would  appear  to  be  the  bones  most  liable 
to  non-union,  as  shown  by  Norris's  statistics ;  in  which  forty-eight  be- 
longed to  the  humerus,  forty-eight  to  the  femur,  thirty-three  to  the  leg, 

1  I  shall  in  this  chapter  avail  mjself  freely  of  the  labors  of  Oeorge  W.  Norris,  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  paper,  entitled  *^0n  the  Occurrence  of  Non-union  after  Frac- 
tures, its  Causes  and  Treatment,**  published  in  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  for  Jan.  1842,  constitutes  the  most  complete  and  reliable  monograph  upon 
this  subject  contained  in  any  language. 

'  Address  on  Fractures,  by  A.  L.  Fierson,  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Med. 
Soc,  May  27,  1840. 

*  Norns,  loc.  dt. 
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nineteen  to  the  forearm,  and  two  to  the  jaw.  In  my  own  experience, 
I  have  found  the  humerus  ununited  muoh  more  often  than  the  femur. 
B^rard  has  shown  that  in  the  growth  of  the  long  bones  the  period 
at  which  the  epiphyses  are  united  to  the  diaphyses  depends  upon  the 
direction  of  the  nutritive  artery ;  for  example,  "  it  is  found  that  in  the 
humerus,  where  the  direction  of  this  vessel  is  from  above  downwards, 
consolidation  takes  place  soonest  at  its  inferior  extremity.  In  the  fore- 
arm, the  course  of  the  nutrient  vessels  is  from  below  upwards,  and 
here  consolidation  of  the  epiphyses  is  found  to  occur  at  the  elbow 
sooner  than  at  the  wrist.  In  the  inferior  members,  on  the  contrary, 
the  epiphyses  composing  the  knee  are  the  last  which  become  firm, 
because  in  the  femur  the  nutritious  artery  runs  upwards,  and  in  the 
bones  of  the  leg  it  courses  from  above  downwards.  A  knowledge  of 
these  facts  led  Oudretin  to  inquire  into  the  influence  of  these  arteries 
upon  the  consolidation  of  fractures;  and  the  cases  collected  by  him 
did  indeed  seem  to  show  a  positive  relation  between  the  direction  of 
the  artery  and  the  union  of  the  bone ;  that  is  to  say,  the  examples  of 
non-union  were  chiefly  found  where  the  fracture  had  taken  place  on 
that  side  of  the  nutritious  foramen  from  which  the  artery  entered,  as 
if  to  imply  that  the  non-union  was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  imper- 
fect nutrition  of  this  extremity  of  the  bone.  In'  thirty -five  case?  of 
non-union  analyzed  by  Gu^retin,  ten  belonged  to  that  portion  of  the 
bone  which  was  traversed  by  the  artery,  and  twenty -five  to  the  other 
portion.  But  an  analysis  of  forty-one  cases,  made  by  Norris,  does  not 
seem  to  confirm  this  observation  of  6udretin,  since  twenty -seven  were 
in  the  direction  of  the  nutritious  arteries,  and  only  fourteen  in  the 
opposite  portion,  or  in  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  less  nourished. 

Another  observation,  made  by  Curling,  that  in  fractures  of  the  long 
bones  the  portion  below  the  entrance  of  the  nutrient  artery,  or  on  that 
side  of  the  nutrient  foramen  towards  which  the  blood  flows,  being 
defrauded  of  its  proper  supply,  is  subjected  to  a  species  of  atrophy, 
presenting  a  larger  medullary  canal,  with  thinner  walls,  and  a  spongy 
tissue  less  dense,  also  needs  confirmation.  Malgaigne  has  not  noticed 
this  fact  in  any  of  the  specimens  contained  in  the  public  museums  of 
Paris ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  any  other  writer  has  made  the  ques- 
tion a  subject  of  especial  inquiry. 

According  to  Norris,  there  are  four  principal  kinds  of  false  joint : — 

In  the  first,  the  bones  are  united  ana  completely  enveloped  in  a  car- 
tilaginous mass  or  callous  tumor,  but,  in  consequence  of  some  retarda- 
tion in  the  process,  bony  matter  is  not  deposited,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
it  wants  solidity,  the  part  continuing  easily  movable.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proper  example  of  delayed  union,  as  distinguished  from 
complete  non-union,  or  false  joint. 

In  the  second,  there  is  entire  want  of  union  of  any  sort  between 
the  fragments,  the  ends  of  which  seem  to  be  diminished  in  size  and 
extremely  movable  beneath  the  integuments.  The  limb  in  these  cases 
is  found  wasted  and  powerless. 

In  the  third  and  most  common  class,  the  medullary  canal  is  oblite- 
rated in  both  fragments,  and  the  ends  are  more  or  less  absorbed. 
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rounded,  and  covered,  in  part  or  in  whole,  with  a  dense  tissue  resem- 
bling the  periosteum.    A  connection  also  exists  between  the  opposing 

fragments  in  the  form  of  strong  liga* 
Fig.  14.  mentous  or  fibro-ligamentous  band% 

which,  if  of  any  length,  are  quite 
flexible,  and  allow  of  considerable 
ni  -. ,     I.  ;iu  1.        .     V   J  motion  at  the  seat  of  fracture. 

ClATioleaBited  bjllgamentooa bands.  t        >i         /t        .«       ..        i  i 

In  the  fourth,  ''a  dense  capsule 
without  opening  of  any  kind,  containing  a  fluid  similar  to  synovia,  and 
resembling  closely  the  complete  ligaments,  is  found."  In  these  cases 
the  points  of  the  bony  fragments  corresponding  to  each  other  are 
rounded,  smooth,  and  polished,  in  some  instances  eburnated,  and  in 
others  covered  with  points  or  even  thin  plates  of  cartilage,  and  a 
membrane  closely  resembling  the  synovial  of  the  natural  articulation. 
It  is  in  this  kind  of  cases,  Norris  remarks,  that  the  member  affected 
may  still  be  of  use  to  the  patient,  the  fragments  being  so  firmly  held 
together  as  to  be  displaced  only  upon  the  application  of  considerable 
force. 

The  existence  of  these  newly-formed  joints,  or  true  diarthroses, 
has  been  called  in  question  by  Boyer,  Hewson,  Chelius,^  and  others ; 
but  the  observations  of  Sylvestre,  Brodie,  Beclard,  Home,  Howship, 
Otto,  Kuhnholtz,  Houston,  Cooper,  Langenbeck,  and  Breschet  prove 
that  such  examples  are  occasionally  found.*  I  have  myself  met  with 
several  examples. 

A  case  is  reported  as  having  occurred  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
which  a  young  man,  set.  18,  broke  his  humerus  near  its  middle.  Before 
union  had  been  completed  it  was  accidentally  refractured,  and  from 
this  time  the  fragments  showed  no  disposition  to  unite;  on  the  con- 
trary, a  gradual  process  of  absorption  took  place,  until  at  length  the 
whole  of  the  humerus  disappeared ;  and  that,  too,  "  without  any  open 
ulcer."  Eighteen  years  later  he  was  perfectly  well,  and  the  arm  was 
strong  and  useful,  but  no  portion  of  the  bone  had  been  reproduced.' 

Norris  is  a  disciple  of  Dupuytr^n,  and  accepts  his  doctrine  of  the 
formation  of  callus,  without  reservation ;  consequently  he  finds  no  ne- 
cessity for  but  one  form  of  delayed  union,  namely,  that  which  we  have 
described  as  belonging  to  the  first  class.  In  all  of  this  class  he  assumes 
the  existence  of  a  cartilaginous  ring  or  ferrule ;  but  we  think  the  error 
of  this  exclusive  theory  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Paget  and  others,  and  we  should  be  warranted  therefore  in 
affirming  the  existence  of  as  many  varieties  of  delayed  union  as  there 
are  varieties  in  the  manner  and  position  of  the  deposit  of  callus,  even 

1  Malad.  Chirurg.,  t.  iii.  p.  108,  Paris,  1881 ;  North  Amer.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum.,  No.  ix.  p.  7, 1828 ;  Trait,  de  Chir.,  trad,  par  Pign6,  p.  150,  1886.  (Norris, 
loc.  cit.) 

>  Nouvelles  dela  R^jpub.  des  Lettres  deBayle,  p.  718, 1685 ;  Lond.  Hed.  €hiz.,  xili. 
p.  57, 1838 ;  Beclard,  Gen.  Anat.,  trans,  by  Hayward,  pp.  149, 248  ;  Tranaac.  Med.- 
Chir.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  i.  p.  288, 1798 ;  Med. -Chir.  Trans.,  viii.  p.  517, 1817 ;  Otto'a 
Path.  Anat.,  trans,  by  South,  i.  p.  138;  Joum.  Complement.,  iii.  p.  291 ;  Dub. 
Med.  Joum.,  yiii.  p.  498 ;  Cooper  on  Frac.  and  Disloc,  fourth  London  ed.,  p.  508 ; 
Recherch.  sur  les  Formation  du  Cal,  1819,  p.  34.     (Norris,  loc.  oit.) 

'  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  July  11,  1808,  p.  868. 
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if  their  actual  existence  had  not  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by 
dissections. 

The  causes  of  delayed  union  and  of  non-union  are  either  constitu- 
tional or  local. 

The  constitutional  causes  are  chiefly  those  conditions  of  the  general 
system  which  manifest  themselves  by  anemia,  debility,  or  some  pecu- 
liar dyscrasy. 

Sanson,  Beulac,  Condie,^  and  many  others  have  mentioned  cases  in 
which  the  existence  of  syphilis  in  the  system  has  seemed  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  callus;  but,  on  the  other  band,  Lagneau  and  Oppen-* 
heim'  incline  to  the  opinion  that  syphilis  exerts  in  this  respect  but 
little  influence ;  and  even  Bdrard,  who  admits  the  pertinence  of  one 
case  observed  by  Nicod,  concludes,  after  numerous  researches,  that  it 
has  been  very  rarely  shown  to  affect  the  formation  of  callus.' 

Pregnancy  and  lactation  have  been  known  to  interfere  with  the  union 
of  bones.  Werner,  Hildanus,  Wilson,  Hertodius,  Alanson,  Bard,  of 
New  York,  and  Condie,  of  Philadelphia,^  have  all  reported  examples, 
in  some  of  which  the  process  of  union  was  resumed  and  brought  to  a 
rapid  completion  so  soon  as  the  period  of  pregnancy  was  closed,  or 
when  lactation  ceased ;  but  three  cases  reported  by  Sir  Stephen  Love 
Hammick  would  seem  to  show,  what,  indeed,  other  evidences  render 
probable,  that  the  delay  was  less  due  to  the  fact  of  the  pregnancy  and 
the  lactation  than  to  the  debility  occasionally  consequent  upon  these 
conditions.' 

As  to  the  question  whether  cancer  ever  causes  a  delay  in  the  union 
of  bones,  it  may  be  said  that  where  the  fracture  arises  in  consequence 
of  a  true  cancerous  deposit  around  or  in  the  interior  of  the  bones, 
producing  absorption  of  their  tissue,  no  union  takes  place ;  but  that 
the  mere  presence  of  the  cancerous  cachexy  does  not  usually  prevent 
the  formation  of  callus. 

Scurvy,  fevers  of  a  low  type,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fevers  of  a 
highly  inflammatory  character,  profuse  uterine  and  vaginal  discharges, 
and  rachitis,  conduce  to  the  same  result. 

The  withdrawal  of  a  habitual  stimulus,  and  especially  a  change 
from  a  good  to  a  low  diet,  or  copious  bleedings,  may  either  of  them 
delay  the  deposit  of  ossifio  matter,  or  prevent  it  altogether.* 

Bonn  has  furnished  two  cases  in  which  advanced  age  seemed  to 
have  retarded  the  formation  of  callus,  but  Horner  saw  a  fracture  of  the 
humerus  in  a  woman  ninety  years  old  unite  in  five  weeks.^  I  have 
myself  noticed  a  good  many  similar  examples  in  advanced  life,  and 
it  is  now  rendered  quite  probable  that  surgeons  have  generally  over- 
estimated the  influence  of  age  upon  the  formation  of  callus. 

>  Diet,  de  M6d.  et  Cliir.  Piat.,  iii.  p.  492 ;  Joum.  de  M6d.  Ghir.  et  Phann.,  t.  xxy. 
p.  816.    (Norris,  loo.  cit.) 

*  ExpOB^  des  Bjmp.  de  la  mal.  Y^n.,  p.  525 ;  Oppenheim  on  False  Joints,  1887. 
(NorrU,  loc.  cit.) 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

*  Cooper's  Die,  ed.  1888,  p.  646;  Opera  Hild.,  1681;  Wilson  on  the  Human 
Skeleton,  p.  214;  Bib.  Choiaie  de  M6d.,  xxiy.  p.  595 ;  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  4, 
1772;  Philofloph.  Trans.,  xlvi.  p397,  1750.     (Worris,  loc.  cit.) 

*  Practical  Remarks  on  Amputations,  Fractures,  &c.,  p.  121.     (Xorris,  loc.  cit.) 

*  Norris,  loc.  dt.  '  Ibid.,  p.  29. 
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The  local  causes  are,  arrest  of  the  arterial  circulation  by  bandages, 
paralysis  or  impairment  of  the  nervous  circulation,  the  occurrence  of 
the  fracture  within  a  capsule,  obliquity  of  the  fracture,  overlapping 
of  the  fragments,  interposition  of  a  piece  of  bone,  of  a  tendon,  mus* 
cle,  or  of  a  clot  of  blood,  or  separation  of  the  fragments  from  any 
cause  whatever,  erysipelas,  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation,  suppura* 
tion,  necrosis,  too  much  motion,  exclusion  of  light  and  air  inducing 
local  scurvy,  wet  and  especially  cold  and  moist  dressings,  too  early 
use  of  the  limb,  &c. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  consolidation  when  it  is  simply  delayed,  we 
resort  to  all  of  those  expedients  which  are  calculated  to  invigorate 
the  general  system ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  employment  of  a  nutri- 
tious diet  and  the  use  of  mineral  or  vegetable  tonics  may  not  be  pro- 
perly omitted ;  but  in  our  experience  nothing  has  proved  so  efficient 
as  encouraging  the  patient  to  leave  his  bed  and  get  out  into  the  open 
air ;  for  which  purpose,  if  the  fracture  is  in  the  lower  extremities, 
crutches  will  be  necessary. 

As  local  means,  we  may  enumerate  first  the  removal  of  those  local 
causes  which  seem  to  have  interfered  with  the  consolidation  or  with 
the  union.  If  the  fragments  have  been  officiously  disturbed,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  impose  upon  the  limb  absolute  rest  for  a  certain  length 
of  time ;  and  the  fragments  may  be  more  closely  pressed  against  each 
other;  in  other  cases  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  remove  the  band- 
ages, expose  the  limb  freely  to  the  light  and  air  at  least  once  or  twioe 
daily,  and  to  rub  it  gently  with  the  dry  hand  or  with  some  moderately 
stimulating  oil,  so  as  to  induce  a  more  healthy  condition  of  the  sof^ 
parts,  and  encourage  the  natural  circulation. 

Moving  the  fragments  freely  upon  each  other,  sufficient  to  determine 
a  degree  of  excitement  in  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  upon  the  opposing 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  then  confining  them  during  one  or  two 
weeks  in  firm  and  well-fitting  splints,  will  sometimes  succeed  when 
other  means  have  failed. 

Indeed,  I  may  say  that  by  one  or  another  of  the  simple  methods 
now  enumerated  I  have  never  failed  sooner  or  later  to  efiect  consolida- 
tion, in  recent  fractures ;  and  it  has  only  been  in  fractures  of  at  least 
four,  six,  or  eight  months'  standing  that  I  have  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  more  extreme  measures. 

As  a  means  of  combining  immobility  with  compression  and  health- 
ful exercise,  the  "  apparatus  immobile,"  in  many  of  its  forms,  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted.  White,  of  Manchester,  employed  a  firm  leather  sheath 
for  the  thigh.  H.  H.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  recommends  a  more 
complex  artificial  support,  upon  which  the  limb  tnay  be  allowed  to 
rest  while  in  the  act  of  progression.^  With  some  surgeons,  the 
object  of  allowing  the  patient  to  walk  in  fractures  of  the  thigh  or 
leg  is  ohiefiy  to  excite  in  the  tissues  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  fracture 
some  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  but  which,  as  the  result  in  one 
of  White's  patients  has  sufficiently  shown,  may  be  carried  too  far,  and 
even  determine  a  suppuration. 

>  H.  H.  Smith,  Amer.  Joora.  Hed.  Sol.,  Jan.  1855. 
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Dr.  E.  B.  Hudaon,  artificial-limb  maker,  of  New  York,  has  applied 
in  similar  cases,  which  have  come  under  mj  observation,  an  apparatus 
of  his  own  construction,  made  of  wil- 
low, and  secured  in  place  by  leather  Pig- 15. 
straps.     In  case  the  purpose  of  the 
apparatus  is  to  encourage  bony  union, 
no  motion  is  allowed  at  the  knee-joint. 

Blist^,  mustard  cataplasms,  the 
tincture  of  iodine,'  caustics,'  &e,, 
applied  externally  over  the  seat  of 
fractare,  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  increase  moderately  the  congestion 
of  the  tissues,  and  in  so  far  they  may 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  bony 
union;  but  in  this  respect  they  are 
inferior  to  the  violent  twistings,  fiez- 
ions,  and  rubbings  of  the  broken  ends 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Klectricity  was  first  employed  by 
Mr.  Birch,  of  London,  but  Dr.  Mott 
obtained  no  effect  from  it  in  two  cases 
where  he  seems  to  have  given  it  a  fair 
trial.*  Leute,  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, has  furnished  an  account  of  three 
cases  treated  in  that  institution  by 
electricity  in  connection  with  acu- 
punctaratlon ;  the  mode  of  using 
which  was  to  pass  a  needle  down  to 
the  periosteum  on  each  side  of  the 
bone,  and  to  attach  the  poles  of  the 
battery  to  these  opposite  points.  , 
Lente  thinks  that  electricity  employ-  i__. 
ed  in  this  way  is  much  more  efficient 

than  when  the  poles  are  merely  applied  to  the  surface.  He  informs 
us  also  that  other  cases  than  these  now  reported  have  been  treated 
successfully  in  this  hospital  by  means  of  electricity.* 

Ifercury  will  no  doubt  prove  serviceable  occasionally  by  virtue  of 
its  powers  as  an  anti-syphilitic,  but  its  beneficial  inSuence  in  other 
cases  is  far  from  having  been  established. 

The  seton  is  said  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Winslow,  in 
1787 ;  but,  what  is  of  much  more  consequence,  the  credit  of  its  first 
BQGcessful  application  and  its  general  introduction  into  practice  is 
due  to  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick,  of  Philadelphia,  by  whom  it  was 
employed  in  1S02.' 

I  Hsrt8hoTiie,  BcIeoUc  Rep.,  vol.  ili.  p.  114,  1818, 

•  Willoughby,  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Scl.,  Aug.  ISSi,  p.  444. 
■  Hott,  Med.  and  Burg.  Rep.,  p.  21,  p.  875. 

•  Leate,  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  Not.  1850,  p.  817. 

•  Pbysick,  Ued.  IteBpoeitor^  of  New  Turk,  vol.  i.  1804. 
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Fig.  16.  Physick  used  for  his  setoo,  generaUy,  ailk  rib- 

bon, or  Frencb  tape;  and  this  he  introduced  by 
means  of  a  long  seton  needle,  between  the  ends 
of  the  fragments.  He  recommended  that  the 
seton  should  remain  in  place  four  or  five  months, 
and  longer  if  necesaary,  and  it  was  his  opinion 
that  the  failures  were  generally  due  to  its  being 
removed  too  early.  At  the  present  day,  boweyer, 
surgeona  who  employ  the  seton  think  it  serves  ita 
purpose  better  when  it  remains  in  place  but  a 
few  days,  not  longer,  perhaps,  than  ten  or  fifteen, 
always  taking  care  that  it  is  removed  before  ex- 
cessive suppuration  is  induced.  It  has  been  found 
especially  valuable  in  fractures  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  clavicle,  and  upper  extremity  generally ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  femur,  it  has  so  frequently 
failed,  that  Dr.  Physick  himself  did  not  recom- 
mend its  use. 

Id  case  the  seton  cannot  be  passed  directly 
between  the  opposing  fragments,  as  recommended 
by  Physick,  we  may  adopt  the  practice  suggested 
by  Oppenheim.  and  carry  two  setons,  one  on  each 
aide,  close  to  the  bone. 

Somm^,  of  Antwerp,  preferred  a  loop  of  wire 
to  the  silk  seton  employed  by  Physick.'  Seerig 
passed  a  ligature  around  the  ligamentous  masd 
connecting  the  two  fragments,  and  then  proceeded 
to  tighten  the  ligatnre  until  it  fell  off.'  Dr.  Hulse, 
of  the  n.  S.  Navy,  employed  stimulating  injec- 
tions with  success  in  a  case  of  non-union,  accom- 
panied with  an  external  and  fistulous  opening.' 
In  1848,  Diefienbacb  recominended  that  ivory 
pegs  be  introduced  into  boles  previously  made  in  the  bone,*  by  means 
of  a  gimlet  or  drill,  and  Mr.  Stanley  has  succeeded  once  by  this 
method.'  Mr.  Hill  introduced  the  ivory  pegs  in  a  case  of  ununited 
fVaoture  of  the  femur,  pyiemia  supervened,  and  the  patient  died.* 

MalgaigDe,in  1837,  tried  to  introduce  acupuncture  needles  between 
the  ends  of  an  united  fracture,  but  although  he  thrust  the  needle 
down  to  the  bone  thirty-six  times,  he  was  unable  to  make  it  pass  once 
between  the  ends  of  the  fragments.'  Wiesel  succeeded  better.  In  a 
case  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  ulna,  of  nine  weeks'  standing,  having 
passed  two  needles  between  the  fragments,  at  the  end  of  six  days,  the 
needles  being  removed,  consolidation  rapidly  ensued.*    This  practice 

'  Amer.  Joum.  Hed.  ScI.,  vol.  vii.  p.  497. 

■  Norrii,  loc.  cit.,  p.  48. 

■  HaUe,  Amer,  Joum.  Hed.  8d.,  vol.  xIU.  p.  374. 


•  New  York  Hed.  Qaz.,  Jul;  4,  1668,  from  the  Londoa  Lancet. 
T  Malgaigne,  op.  ctt. 

•  Wiesel,  Amer.  Joum.  Hed.  Scl.,  vol.  xxslv.  p.  S54,  Jul;,  1644. 
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does  not  differ  essentially  from  tbe  metallic  ^'^S-  ^7. 

loop  of  Sommd.    It  is  only  a  modification  of  the 

seton. 

Brainard,  of  Chicago,  has  attempted  to  show 
that  setons  of  any  kind,  whether  of  wood,  ivory, 
or  metal,  placed  in  contact  with  the  bone,  occa- 
sion absorption,  caries,  and  necrosis,  bat  that 
they  never  directly  give  rise  to  bony  callus ;  and 
that  the  occasional  success  of  the  seton,  which 
success  he  believes  to  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, has  not  resulted  from  any  tendency  to 
favor  the  formation  of  callus,  but  from  the  indu- 
ration and  tenderness  of  the  soft  parts  produced 
by  it ;  circumstances  which,  by  conducing  to  rest, 
indirectly  favor  the  consolidation.' 

In  May,  1848,  Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  reported 
five  c-ases  treated  successfully  by  subcutaneous      Dieffeabaeh^sdriiisforaa- 
puncture.    The  operation  consisted  in  passing    onit*^  fraciur*. 
the  point  of  a  needle  or  small  tenotomy  bis- 
toury down  upon  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and  freely  irritating  the  sur- 
faces at  several  points.'    Oeorge  F.  Sandford,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has 
successfully  imitated  this  practice  in  two  cases.' 

In  1850,  Dr.  William  Detmold,  of  New  York,  performed  the  opera- 
tion of  drilling  or  perforating  tbe  fragments  in  a  case  of  ununited 
fracture  of  the  tibia,  employing  for  this  purpose  a  large  gimlet.  He 
first  bored  two  holes  between  the  opposing  fragments,  and  then,  intro- 
ducing the  gimlet  one  and  a  half  inch  below  the  fracture,  he  pene- 
trated the  tibia  upwards  and  inwards  until  he  had  traversed,  also,  the 
upper  fragment  to  the  extent  of  an  inch.  In  three  weeks  the  bone 
appeared  firm,  but  from  this  time  the  patient  was  not  seen,^ 

Brainard  employs  for  this  same  purpose  a  strong  metallic  perforator, 
consisting  of  a  handle,  into  which  points  of  different  sizes  may  be  in- 
serted, and  which  have  been  hardened  so  as  to  penetrate  the  hardest 
bone  or  even  ivory  in  every  direction  easily.  The  points  are  "some- 
what awl-shaped ;  but  more  pointed  in  the  middle  rather  than  like  a 
drill,  which  leaves  chips."  His  manner  of  using  this  instrument  is  as 
follows :  "  In  case  of  an  oblique  fracture,  or  one  with  overlapping,  the 
skin  is  perforated  with  the  instrument  at  such  a  point  as  to  enable  it 
to  be  carried  through  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  to  wound  their  sur- 
faces, and  to  transfix  whatever  tissue  may  be  placed  between  them. 
After  having  transfixed  them  in  one  direction,  it  is  withdrawn  from 
tbe  bone,  but  not  from  the  skin,  its  direction  changed,  and  another 
perforation  made,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  as  often  as  may  be 
desired."  Dr.  Brainard,  who  has  already  succeeded  by  this  procedure 
in  a  number  of  cases  of  ununited  fracture,  thinks  it  is  better  to  com- 

<  Brdnard,  Trane.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  yol.  viL,  1854 :  Prize  Essay.    Report  on 
Surgery  to  Illinois  State  Med.  Soc,  May,  1860. 

*  Miller,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  July,  1848,  p.  184. 

'  Sandford,  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  toI.  ill.  p.  855,  1850. 

•  New  York  Med.  Gazette,  Oct.  12,  1850. 
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mence  in  most  cases  with  not  more  than  two  or  three  perforations,  in 
order  that  the  effect  produced  shall  not  be  too  severe.    It  is  scarcely 

Fig.  18. 


Bninard'a  perforator,  radaeed  one-balf. 


necessary  to  add  that,  after  the  punctures  have  been  made,  the  limb 
should  be  put  completely  at  rest  in  appropriate  splints,  or  in  apparatus 
of  some  kind. 


Fig.  19. 


t> 


di=i 


The  AiiUior*i  bone-4riU. 


Mr.  Tieman  has  made  for  me  a  bone-drill  which  is  rotated  by  the 
movement  of  a  handle  upon  a  rod  or  shaft  composed  of  twisted  wire, 
and  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  worked  with  great  facility 
and  rapidity.  Perforators  of  any  size  or  shape  may  be  fitted  to  the 
shaft  at  pleasure.  In  most  cases  I  have  found  brainard's  drill  a 
better  instrument  than  my  own. 

Scraping  or  rasping  the  ends  of  the  bones  is  a  practice  which  dates 
from  a  very  early  period.  Mr.  Brodie  scraped  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
and  then  interposed  a  bit  of  lint^  Mayor,  in  1828,  contrived  to  intro- 
duce an  iron,  previously  heated  in  boiling  water,  through  a  canula, 
and  thus  brought  the  heat  to  bear  directly  upon  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments ;  and  by  repeating  the  application  several  times,  a  cure  was 
effected.* 

Eesection  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  first  brought  into  notice  by  White, 
of  Manchester,  in  1760,'  and  opposed  bv  Brodie^  as  dangerous,  and 
by  Malgaigne  regarded  as  generally  useless  or  unnecessary,  has  still 
been  practised  a  great  number  of  times,  with  more  or  less  success.  It 
is  especially  applicable  to  superficial  bones,  and  in  cases  where  the 
bones  overlap. 

«  Brodie,"Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  July,  1884.  *  Norris,  loc.  clt.,  p.  48. 

»  Diet,  de  Mdd.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  508. 

*  Brodie,  New  York  Joum.,  vol.  viii.  Ist  ser.,  p.  188. 
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Koux  practised  resection  in  one  instance;,  and  then  managed  to  en- 
gage the  point  of  one  of  the  fragments  in  the  medullary  canal  of  the 
other.^    I  have  succeeded  in  doing  the  same. 

White,  of  Manchester,  Henry  Gline,  of  London,  Hewson,  Barton, 
and  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  have  applied  caustics  directly  to  the  ends 
of  the  fragments,  after  having  exposed  them  by  a  free  incision.'  Petit 
applied  the  actual  cautery.^ 

Tying  the  fragments  together  by  means  of  metallic  ligatures  after  a 
recent  fracture,  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Hippocrates;  but  in  1805 
Horeau  adopted  the  same  procedure  in  a  case  of  ununited  fracture.^ 
Since  which  date  it  has  been  practised  successfully  by  many  surgeons. 
My  own  experience  confirms  the  value  of  the  method,  especially  when 
the  fragments  overlap. 

E.  S.  Gaillard,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  proposes  to  secure  the  fragments 
in  place  by  means  of  a  metallic  pin.  The  instrument  which  he  em- 
ploys is  composed  of  a  steel  shaft  with  a  handle,  a  silver  sheath,  and 
a  brass  nut.  For  a  broken  femur,  the  shaft  is  six  inches  long,  its 
lower  extremity  being  constructed  like  a  gimlet,  while  two  and  a  half 
inches  of  its  upper  extremity  are  cut  for  a  male  screw,  being  intended 
to  carry  the  brass  nut.    The  sheath  is  three  inches  long. 

Through  an  incision  made  over  the  seat  of  fracture,  the  sheath, 
detached  from  the  shaft,  is  carried  down  to  the  bone.  The  shaft  is  then 
passed  through  the  sheath,  and  made  to  penetrate  and  transfix  the  two 
fragments;  as  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  nut  is  turned  down 
firmly  upon  the  top  of  the  sheath,  and  apposition  of  the  fragments  is 
thus  secured.  The  whole  instrument  is  permitted  to  remain  until  bony 
union  is  effected.^ 

Fig.  20. 


Oftfllftrd*!  Instrnmeiit  for  nnnnitod  fraetnrei . 

Finally,  having  thus  brought  rapidly  before  us  all  of  the  various 
modes  oi  treatment  which  have  been  suggested  and  practised  for  non- 
union of  broken  bones,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  the  following  con- 
clusions, or  summary  of  what  has  been  our  own  practice,  and  of  what 
we  believe  ought  to  be  the  general  course  of  procedure  in  these 

First.  Improve  the  condition  of  the  general  system. 

Second.  Bemove  as  far  as  possible  the  local  impediments,  such  as  a 
separation  of  the  fragments,  local  paralysis,  local  scurvy  resulting 
from  long  excluflion  fh>m  light  and  air,  congestions,  &o. 

»  Norris,  loc.  cit.,  p.  49.  «  Ibid,  »  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 


'  Norris,  loc.  cit.,  p.  49.  «  Ibid,  »  ] 

»  E.  8,  Gaillard,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Not.  1805. 
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Third.  Increase  the  action  of  the  tissues  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  fracture,  upon  which  tissues,  rather  than  upon  the  bone,  as  Mai- 
gaigne  thinks,  the  formation  of  callus  depends.  A  theory  which,  as 
applied  to  old  and  ununited  fractures,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  frictions,  and  violent  flexions  of  the 
limb  at  the  seat  of  fracture ;  possibly  in  some  measure  by  the  applica- 
tion of  vesicants  or  of  other  stimulants  to  the  skin  itself. 

Fourth.  Emplov  again  compression  and  rest  for  a  period  of  from 
two  to  four  or  eight  weeks. 

Fifth.  Besort  to  the  method  recommended  by  Brainard. 

Sixth.  If  in  the  lower  extremity,  allow  the  patient  to  walk  about 
with  the  fragments  well  supported. 

Seventh.  If  the  fracture  is  not  in  the  femur,  and  as  an  extreme 
measure,  employ  the  seton,  or  resection. 

Where  these  measures  have  failed,  after  a  fair  trial,  we  should 
either  abandon  the  case  as  hopeless,  only  supporting  the  limb  by  such 
apparatus  as  may  be  found  most  serviceable,  or  we  should  recommend 
amputation. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

INCOMPLETE  FRACTURES. 
BENDING,  PARTIAL  FRACTURES,  AND  FISSURES  OF  THE  LONO  BONES. 

§  L  Bending  of  the  Long  Bones. 

Strictly  speaking,  no  bone  can  be  much  bent  without  being  also 
more  or  less  broken,  and  that  whether  it  immediately  and  spontane- 
ously resumes  its  position  or  not ;  for,  if  the  bending  and  straightening  ^ 
of  the  bone  be  repeated  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  the  yielding  of  ! 
the  fibres  will  become  apparent,  and  at  length  the  separation  will  be 
complete.  The  first  of  this  series  of  flexions  was  quite  as  much  re- 
sponsible for  this  result  as  the  last,  and,  no  doubt,  performed  its  share 
in  the  production  of  the  complete  fracture.  ' 

There  could  be  no  impropriety,  therefore,  in  speaking  of  a  bending 
of  the  bones  as  a  variety  of  incomplete  fractures,  as  I  have  done  ia 
the  first  section  of  my  "  Beport  on  Deformities  after  Fractures,"  made 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1855.^ 

They  have  been  called,  not  inappropriately,  interperiosteal  fractures, 
since  in  these  cases  the  periosteum  is  not  broken;  M.  Blandin  thinks 
that  the  outer  and  semi-cartilaginous  laminae  of  the  bone  also  do  not 
break,  while  the  deeper  laminae  suffer  an  actual  disruption.*  But  it 
is  quite  as  probable  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  true  pathological 

»  Op.  cit.,  pp.  421-422. 

«  Markham'8  Obs.  on  the  Surg.  Practice  of  Paris,  London  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  vol. 
xxxiv.  p.  473,  1841. 
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condition  is  a  compression  of  the  bony  fibres  upon  one  side,  with  a 
corresponding  expansion  upon  the  opposite  side,  with  only  a  slight 
interstitial  fracture,  too  trivial  to  be  easily  recognized  even  in  the  dis- 
section. Sometimes,  as  I  have  several  times  observed  in  my  experi- 
ments on  the  bones  of  chickens,  when  the  bones  are  small,  and  the 
bending  is  near  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  the  whole  of  the  laminad  on 
the  side  of  the  retiring  angle  produced  by  the  bending  are  doubled  in, 
or  indented  toward  the  hollow  of  the  bone,  so  that  the  fibres  on  the 
side  of  the  salient  angle  are  not  even  stretched,  and  much  less  broken. 
In  such  cases,  the  interstitial  disruption,  if  it  exists  at  all,  and  I  think 
it  does,  first  takes  place  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  retiring  angle. 

I  mighty  therefore,  feel  justified  in  continuing  to  call  these  cases 
partial  fractures,  or,  perhaps,  interstitial  fractures,  but  I  believe  that 
the  whole  subject  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  if  I  call  them 
simply  bending  of  the  bones,  as  distinguished  from  those  other  and 
more  palpably  partial  fractures  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently. 

1.  Bending  with  an  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration  of  the  bone 
to  its  originalform. — The  possibility  of  this  accident,  to  which,  however, 
surgical  writers  have  hitherto  made  no  distinct  allusion,  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  following  experiments  : — 

Experiment  1. — July  16,  1857.  I  bent  the  tibia  of  a  Shanghai 
chicken,  four  weeks  old,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  bone.  It  was  bent 
to  an  angle  of  quite  twenty -five  degrees,  but  it  was  not  felt  or  heard 
to  break.  It  immediately  and  spontaneously  resumed  the  straight 
position. 

July  18,  two  days  afler  the  bending,  I  dissected  the  limb,  and  found 
no  trace  of  the  injury,  either  within  or  without  the  bone,  unless  I 
except  a  very  minute  blood-clot  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft. 

Experiment  2. — I  bent  the  leg  of  a  chicken,  four  weeks  old,  at  the 
same  point  and  to  the  same  degree.  It  immediately  resumed  the 
straight  position. 

Dissection  after  two  days.  Nothing  abnormal  except  a  small  blood- 
clot  in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  and  a  slight  disorganization  of  the 
medulla. 

Experiments  8  and  4. — ^Bent  both  legs  of  a  chicken,  four  weeks  old, 
at  the  same  point,  and  in  the  same  manner.  They  immediately  re- 
sumed their  positions. 

Dissection  after  two  days.  No  lesions  or  morbid  appearances  which 
I  could  detect. 

Experiments  6  and  6. — Bent  both  wings  of  a  chicken  four  weeks 
old.  Bent  the  right  wing  to  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees.  I  did 
not  feel  them  break.    Both  resumed  their  positions  spontaneously. 

Dissection  after  tioo  days.    No  lesions  or  other  morbid  appearances. 

Experiment  7. — July  i6,  1867, 1  bent  the  leg  of  a  Shanghai  chicken, 
five  weeks  old,  below  the  knee,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  bone. 
It  was  bent  to  an  angle  of  about  twenty-five  degrees,  but  the  bone  was 
not  felt  or  heard  to  break.  It  immediately  and  spontaneously  resumed 
the  straight  position. 

July  20,  four  days  after  the  bending,  I  dissected  the  leg,  but  could 
not  discover  any  trace  of  the  injury,  except  that  there  was  a  very 
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minute  ossific  deposit  in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  at  the  point  at  which 
I  suppose  it  to  have  been  bent. 

ExperiTnmt  8.— July  16,  1857, 1  bent  the  right  leg  of  a  Shanghai 
chicken,  five  weeks  old,  at  the  same  point  as  in  the  first  experiment, 
and  to  the  same  extent  The  bone  did  not  seem  to  break,  but  it 
immediately  and  spontaneously  resumed  the  straight  position. 

Dissection  after  four  days.  Nothing  appeared  to  indicate  the  seat 
of  the  bending  except  a  small  clot  of  blood  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft, 

Bxperiment  9. — Bent  the  leg  of  a  chicken,  six  weeks  old,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  degree,  as  in  the  other  examples.  It 
resumed  its  position  spontaneously. 

Dissection  after  ten  days.  No  evidence  of  injury  of  any  kind ;  the 
bone  being  sound  and  straight. 

These  experiments  were  made  in  connection  with  others  to  which 
more  especial  reference  will  hereafter  be  made.  They  are  selected, 
and  constitute  the  whole  number  of  those  in  which  I  did  not  feel  the 
bone  break  or  crack  under  my  fingers.  In  every  instance  the  bone 
sprung  back  immediately  and  spontaneously  to  its  natural  form.  la 
no  instance  could  I  afterward  discover  any  trace  of  lesion,  or  sign 
indicating  the  point  at  which  the  bone  had  been  bent  before  dissection ; 
nor  did  dissection  itself  disclose  anything  but  the  most  inconsiderable 
marks ;  and  that  in  but  three  examples. 

I  infer,  therefore,  not  forgetting  the  caution  with  which  the  conclu- 
sions  from  all  such  experiments  ought  to  be  applied  to  similar  acci- 
dents upon  the  human  skeleton,  that  whenever  the  bones  of  healthy 
infants  have  been  slightly  bent  and  not  broken,  they  will,  probably, 
in  most  cases,  unless  prevented  by  causes  foreign  to  the  bones  them* 
selves,  spontaneously  and  immediately  resume  their  position;  and 
that  no  sign  will  remain  to  indicate  that  a  bending  has  occurred.  The 
accident  will  not  be  recognized;  and,  as  a  farther  inference,  this 
bending  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  cases  of  which  I  shall  next 
speak. 

2.  Bending  without  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration  of  the  hmt 
to  its  original  form. — "  Dethleef,  believing  that  he  had  broken  the  two 
bones  of  the  leg  of  a  dog,  found  the  fibula  bent  without  a  fracture. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Duhamel  upon  a  lamb ;  by  Troja 
upon  a  pigeon ;  and  I  have  myself  twice  succeeded  in  bending  the 
fibula  while  breaking  the  tibia.  The  possibility  of  simple  curvature 
is  then  not  contestable"  (the  writer  means  to  say  that  the  possibility 
of  a  simple  curvature  remaining  permanently  bent,  is  not  contestable)^ 
"  but  we  must  observe  that  they  have  never  been  obtained  except 
upon  young  animals,  and  that  they  have  been  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  permanently  except  through  the  aid  of  a  fracture  and  dis- 
placement of  a  neighboring  bone;  and  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  these  and  those  pretended  curvatures  which  some  believe 
thev  have  seen  in  man,  in  which  the  curved  bone  maintains  itself, 
and  resists  perfect  reduction  until  the  fracture  is  complete."^ 

In  this  single  paragraph  Malgaigne  seems  to  have  given  a  fair  sum* 

I  Traitfi  des  Frac,  etc.,  par  L.  F.  Malgaigne,  torn.  i.  p.  48. 
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mary  of  the  testimony  upon  this  point.  With  the  exception  of  these 
and  a  few  other  similar  examples,  some  of  which  I  think  I  have  ob- 
served myself,  where  one  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  has  been  broken 
and  the  other  bent,  I  know  of  no  well-attested  cases  of  a  permanent 
bending;  using  the  term  bending  in  a  sense  distinguished  from  a  par- 
tial fracture. 

If,  in  numerous  cases  mentioned  by  surgical  writers,  there  has  seemed 
to  be  probable  evidence  that  the  permanent  bending  was  unaccompa- 
nied with  fracture,  there  has  always  been  wanting,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  positive  evidence  of  dissection.  The 
example  of  partial  fracture  ntentioned  by  Fergusson, 
and  represented  by  a  drawing,  is  described  as  having 
also,  "  toward  the  lower  extremity,  a  slight  indentation 
and  curve."^  This  was  the  radius  of  a  child ;  but  how 
long  the  child  survived  the  accident,  and  what  was  the 
condition  of  the  ulna,  we  are  not  informed.  The  obser- 
vations made  by  Jurine,  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,'  by 
Barton^  and  Norris,^  of  Philadelphia,  all  fail  to  furnish 
any  such  conclusive  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  their 
own  views.  Norris  says  that  "Thidrrv,  of  Bordeaux, 
Martin,  and  Chevalier,  had  all  met  with  and  published 
cases  of  this  kind  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Jurine's 
paper  (in  1810),  the  former  of  whom  asserts  that  Haller, 
in  experimenting  upon  the  subject,  had  been  able  satis- 
factorily to  produce  the  same  accident  in  young  ani- 
mals." For  myself,  I  cannot  say  how  much  confidence 
we  ought  to  place  in  these  assertions  of  Thierry,  Martin, 
and  Chevalier,  having  never  seen  the  papers  referred  to ;  but  since 
Dr.  Norris  has  neglected  to  inform  us  whether  any  dissections  were 
ever  made,  we  shall  not  be  expected  to  regard  their  testimony  as 
oonclusive. 

With  the  qualifications  now  made,  Gibson  was  more  nearly  right 
when  he  said,  **  Dupuy tren  and  Dr.  John  Bhea  Barton  have  each  fur- 
nished accounts  of  bent  bones.  There  are  no  such  injuries,  however,  in 
my  opinion ;  such  cases  being,  in  reality,  partial  fractures  from  which 
deformities  result  upon  the  same  principle  that  a  piece  of  tough  wood, 
like  oak  or  hickorv,  if  broken  half  through,  may  be  inclined  to  one 
side  and  shortened,  although  still  held  together  by  interlocking  of 
fibres.  Many  specimens  in  my  cabinet,  and  in  the  Wistar  Museum, 
attest  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion."^ 

In  ray  own  experiments  upon  the  chicken,  the  bones  uniformly  re- 
sumed their  original  position  as  soon  as  the  restraining  force  was 
removed,  unless  a  fracture  occurred,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
bones  were  bent  quite  abruptly  and  to  an  angle  of  twenty-five  de- 
grees.   Certainly,  if  the  bones  of  children  may  be  bent  during  life 

>  Practical  Surgery,  by  William  Fergusson,  4th  Am.  ed.,  p.  208. 

*  Joam.  de  Coniaart  et  Boyer,  torn.  xx.  p.  278,  etc. 

*  Phila.  Med.  Recorder,  1821. 

*  Phila.  Med.  Joam.,  vol.  xxix.  p.  288, 1842. 

*  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Wm.  Gibson,  Phila.  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
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and  be  made  to  retain  this  position  without  a  fracture,  then  the  same 
thing  might  be  done  upon  the  bones  of  children  recently  dead,  and, 
by  successful  experiments,  this  long-agitated  question  might  be  easily 
and  forever  put  to  rest. 

It  will  be  understood  that  our  observations  are  confined  to  the  long 
bones.  That  the  flat  bones,  and  especially  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
in  childhood,  may  be  indented  by  blows,  and  remain  in  this  condi- 
tion, is  undeniable.  Scultetus  says  he  had  seen  '*  the  skull  pressed 
down  in  children,  without  a  fracture,  so  that  those  who  touch  or  look 
upon  it  can  perceive  a  small  pit,"*  and  it  has  been  mentioned  by  many 
writers  since,  and  perhaps  before  his  day.  I  have  myself  published 
two  examples  of  it  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Journal,^  and  since  the  date  of  that  publication  I  have  met  with 
others. 

§  2.  Partial  Fbaoture  of  the  Long  Bones. 

1.  Partial  Fracture  toith  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration  of 
the  hone  to  its  original  form. — No  writer  seems  to  have  given  any  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  form  of  fracture  now  under  consideration,  although 
its  existence  appears  to  have  been  occasionally  recognized.  In  the 
case  reported  by  Camper,  in  1765,  of  a  partial  fracture  of  the  tibia, 
the  bone  had  regained  its  natural  form,  but  whether  immediately  after 
the  accident  occurred,  or  at  a  later  period,  I  am  not  able  to  learn.' 
Jurine,  Gulliver,  and  others,  have  noticed  a  gradual  straightening  of 
the  bone  after  a  partial  fracture,  so  that  its  complete  restoration  has 
been  accomplished  after  several  weeks  or  months ;  but  this,  although 
partly  due  to  the  same  cause  which  produces  occasionally  an  imme- 
diate restoration,  namely,  its  elasticity,  is  in  part  also  due  to  other 
causes,  and  will  be  more  properly  considered  under  the  next  division 
of  partial  fractures. 

Says  Malgaigne:  "Finally,  at  other  times  the  fracture  takes  place 
without  opening  and  without  curvature;  the  only  sign  which  one  can 
recognize  is  a  yielding  of  the  bone  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
at  the  point  of  fracture ;  yet  upon  the  living  subject  we  may  see  the 
same  symptom  pertain  to  complete  and  simple  fractures  without  dis- 
placement."* 

In  the  following  report  of  one  of  M.  Blandin's  clinics  the  accident 
is  described  a  little  more  distinctly :  "  In  some  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  clavicle  occurring  about  the  middle  of  the  bone  in  young  sub- 
jects, displacement  of  the  fragments  does  not  immediately  take  place, 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  risk  of  an  error  in  diagnosis,  by  which  the  ulti- 
mate probability  of  a  cure  is  diminished.  A  lad  seventeen  years  of 
age  was  recently  admitted  into  the  H6tel  Dieu,  under  the  care  of  M. 
Blandin,  having,  a  few  days  previously,  fallen  upon  one  of  his  com- 
rades while  playing  with  him,  when  he  instantly  experienced  paia 

»  The  Chirurgeon^s  Storehouse,  hy  Johannes  Scultetus,  1674,  p.  126. 
»  Op.  cit.,  p.  847,  1846,  Cases  1  and  2. 

5  Essays  and  Obs.  Phys.  and  Lit.  of  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii.  p.  527. 
*  Op.  cit.,  torn.  i.  p.  50. 
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and  a  cracking  sensation  about  the  middle  of  the  left  clavicle,  where 
there  soon  formed  a  tumor,  which  increasing,  induced  him  to  enter 
the  hospital.  On  examination,  the  swelling  was  found  to  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  clavicle ;  it  was  about  as  large  as  half  a  hen's  egg,  ovoid 
in  shape,  well  circumscribed,  colorless,  and  hard,  but  sensible  to  pres- 
sure. There  was  not  any  deformity  of  the  shoulder,  nor  any  abnormal 
modification  of  the  axis  of  the  bone,  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
fracture ;  and  although  the  different  movements  of  the  arm  caused 
pain  in  the  shoulder,  yet  they  could  be  made  without  much  difficulty. 

"  The  symptoms  in  this  case  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
case  of  simple  periostitis,  caused  by  external  violence ;  but  M.  Blandin 
at  once  decided  that  there  existed  a  fracture  of  the  bone,  having  seen 
a  similar  case  previously  at  the  hospital  Beaujon,  where  the  tumor 
was  treated  as  traumatic  periostitis,  the  patient  merely  carrying  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  until,  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the  limb,  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments  was  produced,  and  clearly  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  a  fracture.  A  second  case  occurring  soon  afterward,  M. 
Blandin  profited  by  the  experience  gained  from  the  preceding,  and  by 
moving  the  fragments  of  the  broken  clavicle  on  each  other,  obtained 
motion  and  crepitus.  Still  these  indications  were  not  so  clear,  that 
M.  Marjolin  could  diagnosticate  a  fracture ;  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  case  was  one  of  exostosis,  probably  syphilitic,  and  the  crepitus, 
he  believed,  depended  on  an  erosion  of  the  osseous  surface.  In  con- 
sequence, the  patient  was  left  to  himself,  until  a  movement  of  the  arm 
gave  proof  of  the  fracture  by  the  displacement  of  the  broken  portions 
of  the  bones. 

"  Two  other  cases  occurring  in  young  subjects  have  been  admitted 
since  in  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  under  the  care  of  M.  Blandin,  one  of  whom 
was  purposely  left  without  surgical  assistance,  while  Desault's  bandage 
was  applied  to  the  other.  The  former  soon  showed  evidence  of  con- 
secutive displacement;  the  latter  was  cured  without  any  deformity 
following. 

"  The  surgeon  may  diagnose  a  fracture,  without  displacement  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  clavicle,  when  a  circumscribed  tumor  forms  in 
that  part  of  young  subjects,  consecutive  on  a  fall  on  the  shoulder,  and 
motion  of  the  fragments,  with  crepitus,  can  be  detected,  there  not 
being  any  syphilitic  taint  in  the  constitution."' 

The  following  examples,  which  have  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, will  illustrate  more  completely  the  usual  history  and  symptoms 
of  these  cases : — 

A.  B.,  aged  three  years,  fell  from  the  sofa  upon  the  floor,  striking, 
it  is  thought,  on  her  right  shoulder.  Two  days  after  this,  she  fell 
again,  and  then  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  B.  noticed  the  deformity.  She 
was  brought  to  me  three  days  after  the  second  fall.  There  existed 
then  a  round,  smooth  projection  at  the  outer  end  of  the  middle  third 
of  the  clavicle.  It  felt  hard,  like  bone.  The  line  of  the  clavicle  was 
cot  changed.    I  advised  a  handkerchief  sling,  simply  to  steady  and 

1  Am.  Joiini.  Med.  Sd.,  vol.  xxzi.  p.  478,  from  Jotim.'de  MM.  et  Chimrg.  Prat., 
July,  1S42. 
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support  the  arm.  Seven  months  after  the  accident,  she  fell  sick  and 
died.  The  projection  continued  at  the  time  of  death,  onlj  slightly 
diminished. 

H.  S.,  aged  six  yearsy  was  thrown  from  a  horse,  partially  breaking 
his  left  clavicle,  near  its  middle.  Dr.  Sprague,  of  Buffalo,  was  em- 
ployed. The  projection  in  front  was  for  several  days  very  apparent, 
and  was  examined  by  myself  at  Dr.  Sprague's  request.  The  bone  did 
not  seem  to  be  out  of  line.  Five  years  after  the  accident,  I  examined 
the  lad,  and  could  not  find  any  trace  of  the  original  injury. 

September  25,  1855.  Mrs.  T.  C.  brought  to  me  her  infant  child, 
then  but  two  weeks  old.  Upon  the  left  clavicle,  at  a  point  a  little 
nearer  the  acromion  process  than  the  sternum,  was  an  oblong  swelling, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  smooth  and  hard  like  callus ;  the 
skin  was  not  reddened,  nor  tender.  There  was  no  motion  or  crepitus^ 
and  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  bone  was  perfect  The  mother,  who 
had  b^en  put  to  bed  by  a  midwife,  thinks  the  injury  occurred  in  the 
act  of  birth,  although  she  did  not  notice  the  swelling  until  a  week 
after. 

October  20.  Nearly  one  month  later,  I  found  no  change  in  the  oon* 
dition  of  the  bone ;  the  hard  lump  remained,  but  it  was  still  entirely 
free  from  tenderness.    I  have  not  seen  the  child  since. 

An  infant  boy,  three  years  old,  fell,  August  12, 1857,  from  the  hands 
of  the  nurse.  The  child  cried,  but  the  point  of  injury  was  not  de- 
tected until  the  third  or  fourth  day,  although  the  mother  examined  the 
shoulders  and  neck  carefully  at  the  time.  She  is  quite  certain  that  if 
any  swelling  or  discoloration  had  been  present,  she  would  have  seen  it 
then,  or  on  the  subsequent  days,  while  washing  and  dressing  the  child. 
When  first  seen  it  was  very  distinct,  but  not  so  large  as  at  present. 

August  19.  The  child  was  brought  to  me.  A  little  to  the  sternal 
side  of  the  middle  of  the  right  clavicle  there  was  an  oblong  node-like 
swelling,  of  the  size  of  the  half  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  hard,  smooth,  and 
feeling  like  bone ;  there  was  no  discoloration  or  swelling  of  the  integu- 
ments :  no  crepitus  or  motion ;  the  line  of  the  clavicle  seemed  nearly 
or  quite  unchanged. 

I  have  not  noticed  this  variety  of  accident  in  any  other  bone  except 
the  clavicle,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  happens  occasionally,  and 
perhaps  quite  as  often,  in  other  long  bones,  but  that  its  existence  is 
not  elsewhere  so  easily  recognized. 

Of  one  hundred  and  five  fractures  of  the  clavicle  recorded  by  me, 
twenty -two  were  partial  fractures ;  and  of  these  six  were  spontaneously 
and  immediately  restored  to  their  natural  axes. 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  hospital  surgeons  have  not  observed 
so  large  a  proportion  of  partial  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  it  must  be 
stated  that  nearly  all  these  cases  of  partial  fracture  were  drawn  from 
private  practice.  Accidents  of  this  class  hiay  be  often  met  with  in 
dispensaries,  but  they  are  seldom  found  in  hospitals. 

jSxperimenL — In  fourteen  experiments  upon  the  bones  of  chickens, 
a  partial  fracture,  with  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration,  has 
occurred  but  once.  In  nine  of  these  cases  the  bones  were  only  bent, 
and  in  five  they  were  partially  broken;  an  immediate  restoration  has 
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occurred,  therefore,  in  one  case  out  of  five  of  partial  fractare ;  while 
in  my  reported  examples  of  partial  fracture  of  the  clavicle  it  has  been 
noticed  about  once  in  every  three  or  four  cases.  The  following  is  the 
experiment  to  which  I  have  referred : — 

I  produced  a  partial  fracture  of  the  tibia  in  a  chicken  six  weeks  old. 
The  fracture  was  near  the  middle  of  the  bone.  I  felt  it  break  under 
my  finger;  but  on  removing  the  pressure,  it  immediately  and  spon- 
taneously resumed  the  straight  position. 

I  dissected  the  limb  on  the  tenth  day.  The  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
bone  was  perfect ;  but  on  the  fractured  side  was  a  node-like  enlarge- 
Bent»  sufficient  to  be  distinctly  felt  and  seen  before  the  soft  parts  were 
removed. 

Pathology, — ^In  no  case,  except  in  my  single  experiment  upon  the 
bone  of  a  chicken,  has  the  actual  condition  been  determined  by  dis- 
section, and  if  any  question  has  existed  heretofore  as  to  the  possibility 
of  an  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration  after  a  partial  fracture, 
this  experiment  ought  to  decide  it  in  the  affirmative ;  but  then  the  first 
nine  experiments  already  quoted  have  shown  that  a  mere  bending  with 
immediate  restoration  leaves  no  such  traces  or  signs  as  have  been  de- 
scribed as  following  these  accidents.  We  have,  therefore,  the  negative 
argument  that,  since  a  bending  with  restoration  leaves  no  signs,  these 
examples  reported  by  myself  and  others  as  having  occurr^,  and  as 
having  been  followed  by  a  node-like  swelling,  etc.,  must  have  been 
partial  fractures.  Moreover,  in  one  of  the  cases  of  immediate  resto- 
ration reported  by  Blandin,  there  was  a  feeble  crepitus:  and  in 
another,  the  subsequent  displacement  proved  the  correctness  of  his 
diagnosis. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  these  are  examples  of  partial  fracture,  but 
that  the  number  of  bony  fibres  which  have  given  way  are  too  incon- 
siderable, as  compared  with  those  not  broken,  to  affect  materially  the 
elasticity  of  the  bone. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  history 
of  the  accident  as  well  as  upon  the  present  symptoms.  In  no  instance, 
where  I  could  ascertain  the  cause,  have  I  known  an  incomplete  frac- 
ture of  this  variety  produced  by  any  other  than  an  indirect  blow;  and 
where  the  clavicle  has  been  the  seat  of  the  fracture  the  counter-blow 
has  been  received  upon  the  end  of  the  shoulder.  The  fact  possesses, 
therefore,  equal  significance  in  its  relation  to  either  of  the  varieties  of 
partial  fracture ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  partial  fracture  with  a  permanent 
curvature,  the  diagnosis  would  be  complete  without  the  history,  while 
in  this  case  it  might  not  be,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  accident  occurred  would,  therefore,  be  of  great  importance. 

The  signs,  then,  after  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  blow  has  been 
received  upon  the  shoulder,  are  a  node-like  swelling  upon  the  anterior 
or  upper  face  of  the  clavicle,  generally  in  its  middle  third,  this  swell- 
ing being  hard,  smooth,  oblong;  the  skin  only  slightly  or  not  at  all 
swollen  or  tender,  and  in  no  way  discolored,  as  it  would  have  been 
bad  the  swelling  upon  the  bone  been  the  result  of  a  direct  blow,  and 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  bone  unchanged.  I  have  never  detected 
motion  or  crepitus  at  the  point  of  injury,  yet  we  have  seen  that  Blan- 
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din  was  able  to  detect  botb  in  one  instance ;  nor  has  it  ever  occnrred 
to  me  to  Bee  the  swelling  upon  the  bone  until  two  or  three  days  after 
the  injury  was  received.  We  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  recognize 
this  accident  immediately  after  its  occurrence. 

Treatmenl. — In  the  case  of  the  clavicle,  neither  bandages,  slings, 
compresses,  nor  lotions  can  be  of  much  service.  Yet  no  harm  can 
arise  from  employing  a  simple  sling  and  roller  to  confine  the  arm ; 
and  it  is  always  proper  to  enjoin  some  degree  of  care  in  using  the  arm 
of  the  injured  side.  The  consolidation  will  be  speedily  accomplished, 
and  ailier  a  time  the  ensheathing  callus  will  wholly  disappear. 

If  a  similar  accident  should  occur  in  any  other  of  the  long  bonsL 
as  retentive  and  precautionary  means,  splints  ought  to  be  applied,  at 
least  for  a  few  days, 

2,  Partial  Fracture  without  immediate  and  spimtaneous  reatoration  of 
the  bone  to  its  natural  form. — The  causes  of  this  accident  are  the  same 
with  those  which  produce  simple  bending,  or  partial  fracture  with  im- 
mediate and  spontaneous  restoration,  from  which  tatter  they  differ 
probably  in  the  greater  extent  of  the  bony  lesion.  Perhaps,  also,  they 
differ  sometimes  in  the  peculiar  form  and  degree  of  the  dentionlation 
at  the  seat  of  the  fracture ;  in  consequence  of  which  an  antagonism  of 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  38. 


the  fibres  takes  place,  preventing  a  restoration  of 
the  bone  to  its  original  form. 

They  constitute  a  large  majority  of  those  ex- 
amples of  partial  fracture  which  come  under  our 
observation  in  the  various  long  bones.  In  one  hun- 
dred and  five  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  it  has  been 
observed  by  me  sixteen  times.  In  two  hundred 
and  nine  fractures  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  it  baa 
occurred  twelve  times. 
It  has  not  happened  to  me  to  meet  with  this  fracture  in  any  other 

bone ;  but  examples  have  been  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  the 

humerus,  ribs,  femur,  tibia,  and  fibula. 


PutlBl  rnmnri 
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Very  few  surgeons  have  spoken  of  partial  fractures  in  the  clavicle, 
while  Jurine,  Syme,  Liston,  Miller,  Norria,  and  many  others,  have 
declared  that  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  bones  of  the  forearm 
than  elsewhere.  This  does  not  agree  with  my  experience,  according 
to  which  it  occurs  oftener  in  the  clavicle  than  in  the  forearm ;  a 
discrepancy  which  I  cannot  very  well  explain,  except  by  supposing 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  clavicle,  the  accident  has  either  been  over- 
looked entirely  or  misapprehended.  Blandin,  who,  we  have  seen,  has 
reported  five  cases  of  partial  fracture  of  the  clavicle  with  immediate 
restoration,  states  distinctly  that  in  two  of  these  cases  distinguished 
surgeons  of  Hdpital  Beaujon  and  Hdtel  Dieu  failed  to  recognize  it. 

Says  Turner :  "  The  next  I  shall  descend  to  is  that  of  the  clavicle  or 
collar-bone,  which  I  have  found  tl\p  most  frequently  overlooked,  I 
think,  of  any  other,  till  it  has  been  sometimes  too  late  to  remedy, 
especially  among  the  children  of  poor  people ;  for,  though  they  find 
these  little  ones  to  wince,  scream,  or  cry,  upon  the  taking  off  or  putting 
on  their  clothes,  yet,  seeing  that  they  suffer  the  handling  of  their 
wrists  and  arms,  though  it  be  with  pain,  they  suspect  only  some  sprain 
or  wrench,  that  will  go  away  of  itself,  without  regarding  anything 
further  or  looking  out  for  help;  whereas,  this  fracture  discovers 
itself  as  easily  as  most  others.  For  not  only  the  eye,  in  examining 
or  taking  a  view  of  the  part,  may  plainly  perceive  a  bunching  out  or 
protuberance  of  the  bones  when  the  neck  is  bared  for  that  purpose, 
with  a  sinking  down  in  the  middle  or  on  one  side  thereof,  which  will 
be  still  more  obvious  on  comparing  it  with  its  fellow  on  the  other 
side ;  but  when  it  is  more  obscure,  and  the  bone,  as  it  were,  cracked 
only — a  zemi-fracturt,  as  we  say — ^yet,  by  pressing  hard  upon  the  part, 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  you  will  find  your  patient  crying 
out  when  you  come  upon  the  place ;  and  by  your  fingers,  so  examining, 
sometimes  perceive  a  sinking  farther  down,  with  a  crackling  of  the 
bone  itself."* 

Erichsen,  who  regards  all  of  these  cases  as  mere  bendings  of  the 
bones,  remarks  that  it  "  most  commonly  occurs  in  the  long  bones, 
especially  the  clavicle,  the  radius,  and  the  femur.'"  He  says,  more- 
over, "  Fracture  of  the  clavicle  in  infants  not  unfrequently  occurs,  and 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  child  cries  and  suffers  pain  whenever 
the  arm  is  moved.  On  examination,  an  irregularity,  with  some 
protuberance,  will  be  felt  about  the  centre  of  the  bone."^  The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  recognize  in  these  symptoms  the  incomplete  fracture 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  although  Erichsen  evidently  believes 
them  to  be  examples  of  complete  fracture. 

In  addition  to  this  testimony  as  to  the  frequency  of  these  fractures 
in  the  clavicle,  I  will  only  mention  that  Johnson,  in  his  review  of 
Harkham's  ObservcUions  an  the  Surgical  Practice  of  Paris,  says  that 
''  many  surgeons  have  noticed  the  incomplete  fracture  of  the  clavicle, 
as  of  other  bones,  which  takes  place  in  the  young."^ 

I  Art  of  Surffery,  by  Daniel  Tamer,  London,  1743,  vol.  il.  p.  255. 

*  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  Phlla.  ed.,  1854,  p.  180. 

*  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  Phlla.  ed.,  1854,  p.  205. 
«  Lend.  Med.-Cliir.  Rev.,  vol.  zxxiv.  p.  474, 1841. 
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Fig,  34,  Pathology. — The  following  experiment  will  assist 

in  the  eluoidation  of  this  poict  of  oar  subject : — 

Experiment. — I  bent  the  1^  of  a  chicken  fire 
'weeks  old.  It  cracked  under  mj  fingers,  and  re- 
mained bent  Having  waited  a  few  second^  and 
finding  that  it  was  not  restored  to  position,  I  pressed 
upon  it  and  made  it  straight  The  chicken  walked 
off  without  any  limp. 

On  the  fourth  day,  before  dissection,  the  bone 
looked  as  if  it  was  still  bent;  but  on  removing  the 
soft  parts,  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  bone  was  found 
to  be  straight.  The  areolar  tissue  under  the  skia 
was  infiltrated, with  lymph,  which  was  most  abun- 
dant near  the  fracture,  and  gradually  dimipished 
towards  each  extremity  of  the  limb.  This  effusion 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  front  of  the  limb, 
or  to  that  side  which  bad  been  broken,  aud  consti- 
tuted the  greater  part  of  the  enlargement  which  I 
had  notio^  before  the  dissection  was  commenced, 
and  which  then  felt  like  bone. 

On  the  front  of  the  bone,  also,  underueatb  the  pe- 
riosteum, there  was  a  loose,  honeycomb  deposit  of 
ensheathing  callus,  about  one  line  in  thickness,  and 
extending  upward  and  downward  about  half  an  inch. 
This  callus  surrounded  the  bone  in  three-fourths  of 
Ftriiai rnoinn ifMr  jjg  circumference;  but  there  was  no  callus  on  its 
OB  ■ooBHmm  posterior  surface.  It  was  also  deficient  exactly  along 

the  line  of  fracture,  in  front  and  on  the  sides,  in  consequence  of  which 
an  oblique  groove  remained,  indicating  the  seat  of  the  fracture. 

In  three  other  experiments,  the  particulars  of  which  are  detailed  in 
the  earlier  editions  of  this  book,  similar  results  were  obtained. 

So  early  as  the  year  1673,  a  dissection  made  by  Qlaser  demon- 
strated inconteatably  the  existence  of  partial  fractures  in  the  shaft, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  long  bonea.'  Camper,  in 
1735,  again  described  a  specimen  which  he  had  seen;*  and  Bonn, 
In  178S,  added  a  third  positive  observation.' 

M.  Oimele  is,  therefore,  in  error  when  he  ascribes  to  Gampaignao 
the  credit  of  having  first  proven  by  dissection  their  existence,  in  a 
paper  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  in  1826. 
Oampaignac,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  described 
very  particularly  the  condition  of  this  fracture.  He  has  recorded  the 
history  and  dissection  of  two  cases,  one  of  which  occurred  in  the 
fibula,  and  one  in  the  tibia.  The  first  of  these  oases  was  a  girl  twelve 
years  old,  who  survived  the  accident  just  eight  weeks.  The  fraoture 
bad  ocoured  near  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  upon  the  interior  and 
internal  side;  in  which  direction,  resting  against  the  tibia,  the  bona 

■  MBl^tgn«,op.  olt.,p.  44,  fW>m  Tb.  Boneti  Sepnlchretam,  1700,  torn.  11).  p.  424. 

*  EBsafH  and  Obs.  Ph;a.  and  Lit.  of  8o«.  of  BdlnburKb,  1771,  toI.  Ul.  p.  S87. 

*  Ualgalgne,  op.  dt.,  p.  44,  from  Deacript.  Thes.  OBaFani  Horb.  HotUhI,  178S. 
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was  fottiid  inclined.  ''The  bony  fibres  had  been  broken  at  different 
lengths,  almost  exactly  like  what  takes  place  in  the  branch  of  a  tree 
which  has  been  partially  broken ;  and,  as  we  see  sometimes  in  this 
latter  case,  the  bundles  of  splintered  bony  fibres  abutted  upon  them- 
selvesi  and  did  not  take  their  places  when  we  endeavored  to  restore 
them ;  so  the  abnormal  angle  which  the  fibula  represented  could  not 
be  effaced,  the  ends  of  the  divided  fasciculi  not  restoring  themselves 
to  their  respective  places.  This  disposition  might  be  especially  seen 
toward  the  anterior  part  of  the  internal  face,  where  a  paclcet  of  fibres, 
coming  from  below,  was  braced  against  the  upper  lip  of  the  division, 
which  it  thus  held  open.  This  opening  at  first  made  me  think  that 
the  fragments  could  not  have  been  well  consolidated;  but  I  assured 
myself  that  it  was,  and  the  fact  was^  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Academy  of  Medicine;  all  the  points  which  were  in  contact  were 
found  intimately  united."' 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  The  distortion  indicates 
sufficiently  the  existence  of  a  fracture,  while  the  complete  absence  of 
crepitus  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  of  either  overlapping  or  lateral  dis- 
placement, must,  generally,  especially  where  the  accident  has  occurred 
m  a  child,  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  fracture  is  incomplete.  .  It  will 
assist  the  diagnosis  also  to  notice  that  these  accidents  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  middle  third  of  the  long  bones;  and  they  are  produced 
usually  by  a  bending  of  the  bones,  the  forces  operating  upon  the 
extremities,  and  not  directly  upon  the  point  which  is  broken. 

In  complete  fractures,  also,  preternatural  mobility  is  so  constant  a 
sign  as  to  be  regarded  as  diagnostic,  while  here  there  is  almost  always 
a  great  degree  of  immobility  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  The  angle  made 
by  the  projecting  extremities  is  usually  rather  gentle  and  smooth ; 
at  other  times  it  is  abrupt^  indicating  a  greater  amount  of  fracture,  or 
that  the  outer  fibres  are  broken  more  irregularly.  The  power  of  using 
the  limb  is  generally  sensibly  impaired,  but  not  completely  lost. 

TVecUmeni. — Jurine,  Murat,  Campaignac,  Gulliver,  Malgaigne,  with 
some  others,  have  noticed  the  fact  that  it  is  often  difficult,  and  some- 
times quite  impossible,  to  restore  these  bones  to  position;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  they  have  justly  ascribed  to  that  condition  of  the 
fragments  described  by  Campaignac.  The  broken  extremities  of  the 
£EiscicQli  become  braced  against  each  other,  and  effectually  resist  all 
efforts  to  straighten  the  bone ;  unless,  indeed,  so  much  force  is  used  as 
to  render  the  fracture  complete :  a  result  which,  if  it  should  chance  to 
happen,  need  not  occasion  any  alarm,  since,  while  it  enables  us  at  once 
to  restore  the  bone  to  line,  it  does  not  much  increase  the  danger  of 
lateral  displacement  and  overlapping.  That  the  fracture  has  become 
complete  we  may  know  by  a  sudden  sensation  of  cracking,  by  the  in- 
creased mobility,  and  by  the  crepitus  which  is  now  easily  developed. 

But  we  need  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  over-anxious  to  straighten 
the  bone  completely,  since  experience  has  shown  that  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  natural  form  is  usually  restored  spon- 

I  Des  Fractures  Incompletes  et  des  Fractures  Longitudinales  des  Os  des  Membres ; 
par  J.  A.  J.  Campaignac.    Paris,  1829,  pp.  9-10.  * 
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taneousl J.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  those  cases  in  which  the  resto* 
ration  occurs  immediately,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  splintered 
fibres  offer  no  resistance  to  the  restoration ;  but  only  of  those  in  which 
the  bone  straightens  so  gradually  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  broken 
ends  are  the  cause  of  the  resistance.  To  this  variety  of  accident  belong 
cases  one,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight,  published  in  my  Report  on  De- 
formities after  Fractures*/  in  one  of  which  the  natural  axis  was  resumed 
in  less  than  four  weeks.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Gulliver,  it  required 
about  the  same  time  to  render  the  bones  of  the  forearm  perfectly 
straight;  and  in  one  case  mentioned  by  Jurine,  at  the  end  of  six 
months  it  was  "difficult  to  say  which  arm  had  been  broken,  and  at 
the  end  of  one  year  it  was  impossible." 

Jurine  attributes  this  restoration  to  "muscular  action,  or  more 
especially  to  the  reaction  of  the  compressed  bony  plates;"  but  while 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  reaction  of  the  compressed  fibres 
may  accomplish  the  gradual  restoration,  I  am  unable  to  understand  in 
what  manner  muscular  action  contributes  to  this  result,  since  most  of 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  long  bones  operate  so  much  more  ener- 
getically in  the  direction  of  their  axes  than  in  the  direction  of  their 
diameters.  Indeed,  we  have  often  seen  these  bones  bent  after  com- 
plete fractures,  and  before  the  union  was  consummated,  by  muscular 
action  alone. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  the  gradual  restoration  of  these  bones  is  due  to 
the  same  circumstance  which  produces  at  other  times  an  immediate 
restoration,  namely,  the  elasticity  of  the  unbroken  fibres,  but  which 
elasticity,  in  this  latter  instance,  is,  for  a  time,  effectually  resisted  by 
the  bracing  of  the  broken  fibres.  At  length,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  broken  ends,  the  resistance  is  removed, 
and  the  bone  becomes  straight.  If  this  absorption  refuses  to  take 
place,  and  the  fibres  continue  pressed  forcibly  against  each  other,  as 
in  the  case  described  by  Oampaignac,  then  the  bone  remains  perma- 
nently bent. 

Having  straightened  the  bone  as  far  as  is  practicable,  it  only  re- 
mains to  secure  the  fragments  in  place  by  suitable  bandages  or  splints. 
If  the  restoration  is  incomplete,  these  means  may  assist  the  efforts  of 
nature  in  accomplishing  a  gradual  restoration. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  extension  and  counter-extension 
avail  nothing  in  partial  fractures. 

§  8.  Fissures. 

These  constitute  the  second  principal  form  of  incomplete  fractures, 
or  those  in  which  the  fracture  is  accompanied  with  no  appreciable 
bending,  which  occur  almost  exclusively  in  inflexible  bones,  such  as 
the  compact  bones  of  adults,  and  more  often  in  the  direction  of  their 
axes  than  of  their  diameters.  They  are  complete  so  far  as  they  extend, 
but  they  do  not  completely  sever  the  bone  so  as  to  form  two  distinct 
fragments.     They  have  been  most  frequently  observed  in  the  flat 

>  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  viii.,  1S35,  pp.  893-5. 
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bones,  such  as  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  in  the  upper  bones  of  the 
face ;  occasionally  in  the  long  bones,  both  in  their  diaphyses  and  epi- 
physes, and  rarely  in  the  short  bones. 

M.  Gariel  has  reported,  in  the  Bulletins  de  la  SociSiS  AnaL,  for  1835, 
a  case  of  fissure  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  occurring  in  a  lad  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  old.  Palletta  found  a  fissure  extending  partly  through 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  in  a  man  who  had  fallen  upon  his  back 
eleven  days  before ;  and  M.  Lisfranc  has  tmentioned  a  remarkable 
case  of  fissure  and  partial  fracture,  with  bending  of  five  ribs  in  the 
same  person.^  Malgaigne  believes  that  he  has  seen  one  example  of 
this  variety  of  incomplete  fracture  of  the  scapula,  occurring  through 
a  portion  of  the  infra-spinous  region.  I  have  myself  elsewhere  re- 
corded another,  as  having  been  found  in  the  skeleton  of  Nimham,  an 
Oneida  Indian,  who  was  a  great  fighter,  and  who  died  when  about 
forty-five  years  old,  in  consequence  of  severe  injuries  received  in  a 
street  brawl ;  but  his  death  did  not  occur  until  four  or  five  months 
after  the  receipt  of  the  injuries. 

In  addition  to  this  fracture  of  the  right  scapula,  five  of  his  ribs 
were  broken,  and  both  legs,  all  of  which,  except  the  scapula,  had 
united  completely  by  intermediate  and  ensheathing  callus. 

The  scapula  was  broken  nearly  transversely,  the  fracture  com- 
mencing upon  the  posterior  margin  at  a  point  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  below  the  spine,  and  extending  across  the  body  of  the  bone 
one  inch  and  three-quarters,  in  a  direction  inclining  a  little  upwards, 
being  irregularly  denticulate  and  without  comminution.  The  frag- 
ments were  in  exact  apposition,  and,  throughout  most  of  their  extent, 
in  immediate  contact.  They  were,  however,  not  consolidated  at  any 
point,  but  upon  either  side  of  the  fissure  there  was  a  ridge  of  en- 
sheathing callus,  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  lines  in  breadth,  and  of 
half  a  line  or  less  in  thickness  along  the  broken  margin,  from  which 
point  it  subsided  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  sound  bone.  The  same 
was  observed  upon  the  inner  as  well  as  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
scapula.  This  callus  had  assumed  the  character  of  complete  bone, 
but  it  was  more  light  and  spongy  than  the  natural  tissue,  and  the 
outer  surface  had  not  yet  become  lamellated.  Its  blood -canals  and 
bone-^^ells  opened  everywhere  upon  the  surface. 

Directly  over  the  fracture,  and  between  its  opposing  edges,  no  callus 
existed,  but  as  the  bone  had  lain  some  time  in  the  earth  before  it  was 
exhumed,  it  is  probable  that  a  less  completely  organized  intermediate 
callus  had  occupied  this  space,  and  that,  owing  to  the  less  proportion 
of  earthy  matter  which  it  contained,  it  had  become  decomposed  and 
had  been  removed. 

M.  Yoillemier  found  the  head  of  the  humerus  penetrated  by  two  or 
three  fissures  f  and  M.  Campaignac  has  reported  the  case  of  a  lad  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  who  was  compelled  to  submit  to  amputation  of 
his  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  injury,  in 
which  the  humerus  was  found  fissured  from  the  insertion  of  the  del- 

I  Des  Fract  Incomplet.  et  des  Fissures,  par  J.  A.  J.  Campaignac,  1829,  p.  20. 
'  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 
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toid  to  near  the  condyles,  extending  through  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  bone,  and  the  edges  of  the  fissure  so  much  separated  toward  its 
lower  extremity  as  to  admit  the  blade  of  a  knife.^  Chaussier  has 
related  a  case  in  which  a  criminal,  who  died  soon  after  having  sub* 
mitted  to  the  torture,  was  found  to  have  a  nearly  longitudinal  fissure 
of  the  radius  in  its  upper  fourth,  and  which  penetrated  half* way 
through  the  thickness  of  the  bone.'  Gulliver  saw  a  fissure  in  the 
pelvis  of  an  infant.^  Malgaigne  has  seen  two  specimens  of  this  frac* 
ture  in  the  iliac  bones,  both  of  which  belonged,  as  he  thinks,  to  adults ; 
in  one,  the  fissure  was  limited  to  the  internal  table*/  and  in  the  case 
of  the  lad  reported  by  Gariel,  as  having  a  fissure  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  there  was  also  found  a  fissure  of  the  left  ilium,  but  which 
was  limited  to  the  outer  table.' 

M.  J.  Oloquet  has  mentioned  a  case  of  fissure  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  passing  through  the  condyles  and  extending  upward  to  near 
the  middle  of  the  bone.  The  fissure  was  produced  by  a  bullet,  which 
had  completely  traversed  the  bone  from  behind  forward,  a  little  above 
the  condyles.^  M.  Malgaigne  has  also  represented,  in  one  of  his  plates, 
a  fissure  of  the  femur  extending  along  the  front  of  the  bone,  some- 
what irregularly,  from  a  point  a  little  below  the  trochanter  minor  to 
near  the  condyles.'  The  bone  was  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Yal- 
de-Orfice,  by  M.  Fleury ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no 
farther  account  of  this  remarkable  specimen.  Certainly,  in  the  com- 
plete absence  of  any  farther  history  of  the  case,  one  might  be  justified 
in  expressing  a  doubt  whether  it  was  not  a  fissure  occasioned  by  the 
contraction  consequent  upon  exposure  and  drying  after  death. 

The  following  account  of  a  fissure  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  of  the 
same  character  with  those  which  now  occupy  our  attention,  is  copied 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Boston  Soc.  for  Med.  Improvement^'^  at 
its  regular  meeting  in  September,  1856  : — 

"  Partial  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur  in  a  man  set  44  years. 
Specimen  shown  by  Dr.  Jackson. — The  fracture,  which  appears  as  a 
mere  crack  in  the  bone,  commences  anteriorly  just  above,  but  very 
near  to,  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  runs  along  this  inser- 
tion for  about  an  inch,  and  then  extends  directly  upward  to  the  mar* 
gin  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  From  this  last  point  it  crosses  the  upper 
surface  of  the  neck  almost  in  a  straight  line,  and  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  margin  of  the  head,  but  afterward  approaches  very  closely 
to  this  margin  posteriorly;  it  then  turns  downward  and  obliquely 
forward,  and  stops  at  a  point  about  half* way  between  the  small  tro- 
chanter and  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  or  more 
anteriorly  to  the  line  of  this  trochanter.  The  fracture  then  involves 
about  three-fourths  of  the  neck  of  the  bone ;  the  inner-anterior  portion 
only  being  spared.    There  is  cdhsiderable  motion  between  the  neck 

'  Campaignac,  Des  Fract.  Inoomplet.,  &c.,  p.  34. 
'  M6d.  Legale,  p.  447  et  seq.  >  Gazette  M^d.,  1885,  p.  473. 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  84.  B  Bulletins  de  la  Soc.  Anat.,  1885,  p.  34. 

'  These  du  Concours  de  Pathol.   Exteme,  1881,  pi.  xii.,  fig.  7.    Also,  Des  Frac, 
etc.,  par  Campaignac,  1830,  p.  19. 
y  Op.  cit.  p.  87,  pi.  1,  fig.  1. 
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and  tlie  shaft,  and  the  fracture  conld,  undoubtedly,  be  completed  with- 
out the  application  of  any  extraordinary  force.  Dr.  J.  referred  to 
other  cases  of  partial  fracture;  but  a  fracture  of  this  sort,  as  occurring 
in  this  situation,  and  in  a  fully  adult  subject,  he  believed  had  never 
before  been  described.  There  was,  also,  in  this  case,  a  transverse  frac- 
ture of  the  same  femur  midway,  with  a  split  extending  upward  nearly 
to  the  neck  of  the  bone ;  and  still  further,  a  fracture  of  the  spine.  The 
patient,  a  laboring  man,  fell  through  two  stories  of  a  building  and 
down  upon  a  hard  floor.  On  the  same  day  he  entered  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  and  on  the  18th  day  from  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent he  died.  The  femur  is  perfectly  healthy  in  structure,  and  no 
changes  are  observable  in  the  bone  about  the  fracture.'" 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  been  thrown  upon  the  possibility  of  this 
accident,  as  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  femur,  by  the  ingenious  argu- 
ments of  Bobert  Smith,  of  Dublin,'  the  question  is  now  at  least  deter- 
mined by  an  incontestable  fact  Dr.  Smith  had  rendered  it  quite  pro- 
bable that  both  CoUes  and  Adams  were  mistaken,  and  that  the  cases 
described  by  them  were  examples  of  impacted  fracture,  and  not  of 
partial  fracture ;  but,  in  arguing  the  improbability  of  its  occurrence, 
from  the  infrequency  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  early 
life,  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  were  two  forms  of  incomplete 
fractures,  and  that  it  was  only  the  "  green  stick"  fracture  which  be- 
longed mostly  to  childhood ;  "  fissures"  being  found  most  often  in  the 
bones  of  adults.  Indeed,  I  think  the  example  recorded  by  Toumel 
in  the  Archives  de  Midecine,  had  already,  so  early  as  the  year  1837, 
established  the  possibility  of  a  "  fissure"  in  the  neck  of  the  femur ;  al- 
though by  Mal^aigne  this  case  has  been  mentioned  as  an  example  of 
that  other  variety  of  partial  fractures  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
childhood,  and  in  which  the  bones  yield  quite  as  much  by  bending  as 
by  breaking.  But  the  man  was  eighty-five  years  old,  and,  having 
died  three  months  and  a  half  after  the  accident,  a  long  crevice  was 
found,  extending  nearly  through  the  neck  of  the  femur,  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  capsule. 

I  nave  seen,  in  Dr.  Mutter's  valuable  collection  of  bones  at  Phila- 
delphia, a  specimen  of  fissure  of  the  trochanter  major,  which,  it  is 
believed,  occasioned  the  death  of  the  patient  by  hemorrhage. 

Gulliver  says  there  is  an  example  of  a  fissure  in  a  patella  belonging 
to  the  museum  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons ;  the  fissure  tra- 
versing its  articular  face  only.' 

The  first  example  of  a  fissure  of  the  tibia  is  recorded  by  Com.  Stal- 
part  Yander-Wiel,  in  1687 ;  and  indeed  this  is,  according  to  Cam- 
paignac,  the  first  exact  observation  of  this  species  of  fracture  which 
our  science  possesses,  although  its  existence  had  been  recognized  by 
the  most  ancient  authors.  A  servant  had  been  kicked  by  a  horse,  and 
after  a  time,  pain  continuing  in  the  limb,  his  surgeon,  Dufoix,  suspected 

1  Boat.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm.,  vol.  Iv.  p.  851.  8ee,  also,  Amer.  Joum.  Med. 
8ci.  for  1S57,  p.  806,  with  engravinff ;  and  Bigelow  on  Hip  Joint,  p.  187. 

'  Treatise  on  Fractures  in  the  vicinity  of  Joints,  etc.,  by  Robert  Wm.  Smith, 
Dublin,  185i,  p.  44  et  seq. 

>  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  page  85. 
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a  fissure  of  the  tibia,  and  having  cut  down  to  the  bone,  a  cure  was 
soon  effected.^ 

In  thQ  Dupujtren  Museum,  at  Paris,  there  are  two  tibi»  with  linear 
fractures ;  one  without  history,  and  the  other  presented  by  MM.  Mar- 
jolin  and  Bullier,  "  and  which  had  been  broken  by  a  ball.'"  In  the 
example  related  by  Campaignac,  a  woman,  having  leaped  from  a 
second-story  window,  died  immediately,  and  upon  examination  she 
was  found  to  have  three  fissures  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  left  tibia, 
one  only  of  which  entered  the  articulation.^ 

Many  examples  of  fissure  from  "  perforating"  gunshot  wounds  of 
the  bone  have  been  observed  during  the  late  war  in  this  country; 
but  as  these  examples  belong  peculiarly  to  military  surgery,  they 
will  be  discussed  more  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  gunshot  fractures. 

Duverney  saw  a  priest  who  had  fallen  and  bruised  the  middle  of  bis 
left  leg ;  the  swelling  and  pain  consequent  upon  which  were  subdued 
after  a  few  days.  The  patient  believed  himself  cured,  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. Suddenly,  in  the  night,  be  was  seized  with  an  acute  pain 
in  the  limb ;  and  on  cutting  down  to  the  bone,  a  bloody  serum  escaped 
from  between  it  and  the  periosteum,  and  the  bone  was  discovered  to 
be  fissured  longitudinally.  Subsequently  the  tibia  was  trephined,  but 
the  fissure  did  not  reach  the  marrow.  He  recovered  completely  in 
less  than  two  months. 

The  same  writer  mentions  another  case,  in  which  a  soldier  received 
the  kick  of  a  horse  in  the  middle  of  his  lefi;  leg,  which  was  followed 
immediately  by  great  pain,  and  subsequently  by  much  inflammation, 
and  even  gangrene  of  the  skin.  The  wound,  however,  cicatrized 
kindly,  but  after  three  months  he  was  seized  suddenly  with  a  severe 
pain  in  the  limb;  and,  after  the  trial  of  many  remedies,  resort  was 
finally  had  to  the  knife,  when  the  tibia  was  seen  to  be  discolored,  and 
cracked  longitudinally.  On  the  following  day  the  bone  was  opened 
over  the  course  of  the  fissure  with  a  chisel  and  mallet,  and  the  patient 
was  at  once  relieved  by  the  escape  of  a  yellowish  and  very  offensive 
matter.  At  the  next  dressing,  the  bone  was  opened  more  freely  by 
several  applications  of  the  trephine,  and  an  abscess  was  exposed  in 
the  centre  of  the  bone.  The  patient  finally  recovered  after  about  four 
months.^  M.  Oampaignac  saw,  also,  at  the  hospital  La  Charitd,  the 
tibia  of  a  woman,  sat.  38  years,  upon  which  were  found  four  fissures; 
the  report  of  which  case  is  accompanied  with  a  wood-cut  illustration.' 

Fissures  may  occur  probably  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  they  are  more 
frequently  found  in  the  bones  of  adults.  Campaignac,  however,  men- 
tions a  fissure  of  the  humerus  in  a  child  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and 
Gulliver  has  seen  a  fissure  in  the  pelvis  of  an  infant. 

Etiology. — They  may  be  occasioned  by  most  of  those  causes  which 
produce  fractures  in  general,  such  as  direct  or  indirect  shocks;  but 
they  are  occasioned  much  more  often  by  direct  blows,  especially  when 
inflicted  upon  bones  imperfectly  covered  by  soft  parts,  such  as  the 

I  Campaignac,  op.  cit.,  p.  17.  <  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  86. 

s  Campaignac,  op.  cit.,  p.  21.  ^  Malgaigne,  op.  dt.,  p.  89  et  seq. 

>  Campaignac,  op.  cit.,  pp.  21-22. 
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tibia.  Ballets,  having  violently  struck  or  penetrated  the  bone,  have 
frequently  occasioned  fissures. 

Their  course  may  be  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  bone,  oblique, 
or  transverse ;  they  are  often  multiple ;  some  merely  enter  the  outer 
laminas,  others  open  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  others  still  divide  both 
surfaces  of  the  bone  through  and  through ;  and,  according  as  they 
penetrate  more  or  less  deeply  the  bone,  their  lips  will  be  found  to  be 
more  or  less  separated.    They  frequently  extend  into  the  joint  surfaces. 

Diagnosis. — The  signs  which  indicate  the  existence  of  a  fissure  must, 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  be  insufficient  to  determine  fully  the 
diagnosis  during  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is  not  probable  that  such 
fissures  could  ever  be  clearly  made  out  by  the  touch  alone,  where  the 
skin  is  not  broken,  since  the  pain,  swelling,  suppuration,  etc.,  are  only 
characteristic  of  inflammation  of  the  bone  or  of  its  coverings,  and 
might  be  equally  present  whether  a  fracture  existed  or  not.  In  those 
rare  cases  only  in  which  the  flesh  is  torn  off,  and  the  surface  of  the 
1)one  is  brought  directly  under  the  observation  of  the  eye,  will  the 
diagnosis  become  certain. 

TreaimerU. — Fortunately,  an  error  in  judgment  in  this  matter  will 
not  materially,  if  at  all,  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  patient;  since, 
whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  other  respects,  if  the  bone,  or  its  perios- 
teum, or  its  medullary  tissue,  is  inflamed,  and  rest,  with  antiphlogis- 
tics,  does  not  accomplish  its  speedy  resolution,  incisions  and  perfora- 
tions become  inevitaole,  if  we  would  give  either  safety  or  relief  to  the 
sufferer.  Accordingly,  in  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  conse- 
quent upon  these  fractures,  we  have  seen  that  it  has  been  occasionally 
found  necessary  to  lay  open  the  soft  tissues  freely,  and  even  to  trephine 
the  bone  at  one  or  more  points. 

Fissures  in  Cartilage. — I  have  once  met  with  a  fissure  in  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  which  constitutes,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  example  upon 
record  of  a  fissure  in  cartilage.' 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

§  1.  OssA  Nasi. 

Of  twenty-five  cases  of  fracture  of  the  ossa  nasi  recorded  by  me, 
only  fourteen  were  seen  by  a  surgeon  in  time  to  afford  relief.  It 
seemed  to  me  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  student  should  be  in- 
structed how  frequently  the  nature  of  this  accident  is  overlooked 
by  the  friends,  and  even  by  the  surgeon  himself,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  be  thus  admonished  of  the  necessity  of  always  instituting,  in 

1  See  Baflklo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  xiii.    Article  entitled  Fracture  of  the  ThTToid 
Cartilage. 
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such  cases,  carerul  and  thorough  examinations.  In  some  of  the  cases 
recorded  in  my  notes,  where  surgeons  were  called  in  time,  and  a  de- 
formity remains,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  accident  was  not  recog- 
nized. The  rapidity  with  which  swelling  ensues  after  severe  blows 
upon  the  nose,  concealing  at  once  the  bones,  and  lifting  the  skin  even 
above  its  'natural  level,  explains  these  mistakes.  The  nose,  also,  ia 
remarkably  sensitive,  and  the  patient  is  often  exceedingly  reluctant 
to  submit  to  a  thorough  examination.  It  ought,  however,  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  omission  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  do  his  duty 
will  not  always  be  excused,  even  tliough  the  patient  himself  has  pro- 
tested against  his  interference,  especially  where  an  organ  so  prominent, 
and  so  important  to  the  harmony  of  the  face,  js  the  subject  of  his 
neglect  or  mal-adjustment;  since  the  most  trivial  deviation  from  it^ 
original  form  or  position,  even  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  lines, 
becomes  a  serious  deformity. 

When  the  ossa  nasi  are  struck  with  considerable  force,  from  before 
and  from  above,  a  transverse  fracture  occurs  usually  within  from  three 
lo  six  lines  of  their  lower  and  free  margins,  and  the  fragments  are 
simply  displaced  backwards;  or  if  the  blow  is  received  partially  upon 
one  side,  they  are  displaced  more  or  less  laterally.  This  is  what  will 
happen  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  as  I  have  proven  by  examinations 
of  the  noses  of  those  persons  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  this  acci* 
dent,  and  by  repeated  experiments  upon  the  recent  subject. 

These  fragments  are  generally  loose,  and  easily  pressed  back  into 
place  by  the  use  of  a  proper  instrument.  A  silver  female  catheter, 
which  we  have  seen  recommended  by  surgeons,  may  answer  well 
enough  in  a  few  instances,  but  it  will  more  often  fail.  The  diameter 
of  the  meatus  at  the  point  where  the  instrument  must  touch  in  order 
to  make  effective  pressure  upon  the  ossa  nasi,  is  on  the  average  not 
more  than  two  lines;  and  when  the  membrane  which  lines  it  is  injured, 
it  becomes  quickly  swollen,  and  reduces  the  breadth  of  the  channel  to 
a  line  or  less.  Under  these  circumstances,  any  instrument  of  the  size 
of  a  female  catheter  could  only  be  made  to  reach  and  press  against 
the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  which  is  too  firm  and  un- 
yielding to  allow  it  to  pass  without  the  employment  of  unwarrantable 
force.  In  this  way  it  happens  that  the  operator  is  occasionally  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  resistance  is  opposed  to  his  efforts  to  lift  the 
bones,  and,  after  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  case  is  not  unfre- 
quently  given  over.  If,  however,  he  had  used  a  smaller  instrument, 
he  would  have  found  almost  no  resistance  whatever.  A  straight  steel 
director,  or  sound,  or  sometimes  even  a  much  smaller  instrument,  if 
possessing  sufficient  firmness,  is  more  suitable  than  the  catheter.  For 
the  same  reason,  also,  one  ought  never  to  wrap  the  end  of  the  instru- 
ment with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  as  some  have,  I  suspect,  without 
much  consideration,  recommended. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  facility  with  which  these  bones  may  be 
replaced,  when  a  proper  instrument  is  employed,  is  true  only  when 
the  treatment  is  adopted  immediately,  or  at  most  within  a  few  days 
after  the  accident. 

Boyer,  Malgaigne,  and  others  have  noticed  the  fact  that  these  frac- 
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tares  are  repaired  with  great  rapidity.  Hippocrates  thought  the  union 
was  generally  complete  in  six  days;  and  in  a  case  which  has  come 
under  my  own  observation,  the  fragments  were  quite  firmly  united 
on  the  seventh  day. 

Nor  has  Malgaigne,  whose  observations  are  always  very  accurate, 
overlooked  the  fact,  also,  that  their  repair  is  effected  without  the  in- 
terposition of  provisional  callus,  but,  as  it  were,  *' par  premih-e  inten- 
iionP  My  own  observation  confirms  this  statement.  Among  all  the 
specimens  which  I  have  seen  in  the  various  college  and  private  col- 
lections illustrating  fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi,  and  amounting  in  all  to 
over  forty,  in  no  instance  has  there  been  detected,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination, the  slightest  trace  of  provisional  callus. 

I  am  not  certain  that  it  will  always  be  found  so  easy  to  retain  these 
loose  fragments  in  place,  as  it  is  to  replace  them.  The  very, swelling 
which  takes  place  so  promptly  under  the  skin  tends  to  depress  the 
fragments,  unsupported  as  tney  are  by  any  counter-force ;  a  tendency 
which,  possibly,  is  in  some  instances  increased  by  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  to  clear  his  nostrils  by  snuffing  and  hawking.  I 
have,  in  one  instance,  noticed  very  plainly  a  motion  in  the  fragments 
when  such  efforts  were  made.  How  we  are  to  remedy  this,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  None  of  the  plans  which  I  have  seen  suggested 
possess,  in  my  estimation,  very  much  practical  value.  Few  patients 
will  consent  to  the  introduction  of  pledgets  of  lint,  or  of  stuffed  bags, 
or,  indeed,  of  anything  else,  sufficiently  far  up  into  the  nostrils  to 
answer  any  useful  purpose.  The  membrane  is  too  sensitive  and  too 
intolerant  of  irritants  to  enable  us  to  have  recourse  generally  to  such 
methods.  Then,  too,  it  would  require,  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon, 
more^han  ordinary  tact  to  accomplish  so  nice  and  delicate  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  supports  from  below  as  these  cases  demand,  where  the 
slightest  excess  of  pressure,  or  the  least  fault  in  the  position  of  the 
compress,  must  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  operator. 

Yet,  if  one  were  disposed  to  make  the  attempt  in  certain  cases 
where  the  comminution  was  very  great,  or  where,  for  any  other  rea- 
son, the  fragments  would  not  remain  in  place,  I  think  there  could  be 
no  better  plan  than  to  push  up  in  succession  a  number  of  small  pledgets 
of  patent  lint,  smeared  with  simple  cerate,  to  each  one  of  which  there 
has  been  attached,  a  separate  string,  so  arranged  as  that  their  relative 
position  may  be  recognized,  and  that  they  may  at  a  suitable  time  be 
removed  in  the  order  of  their  introduction. 

The  employment  of  canulas,  as  recommended  by  Boyer,  B.  Bell, 
and  others,  allows  of  the  nostrils  being  stuffed  without  interfering 
materially  with  the  breathing;  a  provision,  however,  which  is  quite 
unnecessary  with  a  majority  of  persons,  so  long  as  there  exists  no 
impediment  to  the  free  admission  of  air  through  the  fauces. 

With  nicely  adjusted  compresses  made  of  soft  cotton  or  lint,  and 
secured  upon  the  outside  of  the  nose  with  delicate  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  or  rollers,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  prevent  the  fragments 
from  becoming  displaced  outwards  than  by  moulds  of  wax,  of  lead,  or 
of  gutta  percha,  under  which  it  is  impossiole  to  see  from  hour  to  hour 
what  is  transpiring. 
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The  complicated  apparatus  devised  by  Dubois  and  recommended 
by  Malgaigne,  to  lift  the  bones  and  retain  them  in  place,  seems  to  me 
indeed  very  ingenious,  but  destitute  of  a  single  practical  advantage. 

A  more  considerable  force  than  that  which  I  have  first  supposed 
will  break,  generally,  the  ossa  nasi  transversely  and  a  little  above 
their  middle,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  nasal  processes  of  the  supe* 
rior  maxillary  bones  may  suffer  slightly. 

With  neither  of  these  accidents  is  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  etb- 
moid  likely  to  be  broken  or  disturbed.  Indeed,  in  numerous  experi- 
ments made  upon  the  recent  subject,  and  in  which  the  force  of  the 
blow  was  directed  backwards  and  upwards,  breaking  and  commi- 
nuting the  nasal  bones  above  and  below  their  middle,  with  also  the 
nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  and  the  septum  nasi, 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  was,  without  an  exception,  unin- 
jured. The  exceeding  tenuity  and  flexibility  of  the  septum  nasi  at 
certain  points  prevents  effectually  the  concussion  from  being  commu- 
nicated through  it  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  If,  therefore,  after  these 
accidents,  cerebral  symptoms  are  occasionally  present,  as  I  have 
.myself  twice  seen,^  they  must  be  due  rather  to  the  concussive  effects 
of  the  blow  upon  the  very  summit  of  the  nasal  bones,  where  they  rest 
immediately  upon  the  nasal  spine  of  the  os  frontis,  or  to  some  direct 
impression  upon  the  skull  itself. 

The  amount  of  force  requisite  to  break  in  the  nasal  bones,  at  their 
upper  third,  is  very  great;  no  less,  indeed,  than  is  requisite  to  fracture 
the  OS  frontis.  If  they  do  finally  yield  at  this  point,  then  no  doubt 
the  base  of  the  skull  must  yield  also.  Nor  do  I  think  patients  could 
often  be  expected  to  recover  from  an  accident  so  severe.  To  this  class 
of  fractures  belongs  the  specimen  contained  in  my  museum,  in^nrhich 
not  only  both  of  the  nasal  bones  are  sent  in — the  nasal  spine  being 
broken  at  its  base — ^but  also  the  os  frontis  is  depressed ;  the  nasal  pro- 
cesses of  the  upper  maxillary  bones  are  broken  and  greatly  displaced, 
and  the  anterior  half  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  is  forced 
up  into  the  base  of  the  brain.  If  it  is  meant  that  in  these  cases  the 
patient  is  in  danger  from  injury  done  to  the  base  of  the  skull  through 
the  fracture  and  depression  of  the  ossa  nasi,  we  can  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  opinion ;  but  we  do  not  understand  how  this  danger  can 
exist  when  the  nasal  spine  of  the  os  frontis  is  not  broken,  and  the 
upper  ends  of  the  nasal  bones  are  not  displaced  backwards.  But,  ad- 
mitting that  it  were  possible  in  this  way  to  force  up  the  base  of  the 
skull,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  attach  any  value  to  the 
advice  occasionallv  given,  to  attempt  to  restore  the  broken  ethmoid 
by  seizing  upon  the  septum  and  pulling  downwards.  A  force  suffi* 
cient  to  break  the  base  of  the  skull  never  fails  to  comminute  and 
detach  almost  completely  the  septum  nasi.  We  are  to  proceed  in 
such  a  case  as  we  would  in  a  case  of  broken  skull.  We  must  lay 
open  the  skin  freely,  and  with  appropriate  instruments  seek  to  elevate 
and  remove,  if  necessary,  the  fragments.    Indeed,  afler  such  accidents, 

>  Report  on  Deformities  after  Fractures,  Cases  10  and  18. 
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we  shall  generally  see  plainly  enough  that  death  is  inevitablei  and  that 
our  services  will  be  of  no  value. 

Occasionally,  I  have  observed,  the  bones  are  neither  broken  at  their 
lower  ends  nor  through  their  central  diameters,  but  only  at  their 
lateral,  serrated,  or  imbricated  margins.  This  is  rather  a  displace- 
ment, or  dislocation,  than  a  fracture.  It  is  more  likely  to  happen,  I 
think,  in  childhood  than  in  middle  pr  old  age,  as  in  the  following 
example : — 

Thomas  Kelley,  aged  four  years,  was  kicked  by  a  horse.  Two 
hours  afterwards,  when  he  was  first  seen  by  a  surgeon,  the  nose  and 
face  were  much  swollen,  and  the  fracture  was  overlooked. 

One  year  after  the  accident,  I  found  both  nasal  bones  depressed 
through  nearly  their  whole  length,  and  especially  in  the  lower  halves. 
The  right  nasal  process  was  also  much  depressed,  and  the  right  nostril 
obstructed.    The  lachrymal  canals  upon  this  side  were  closed. 

Sometimes  the  lower  ends  of  the  nasal  bones  are  bent  backwards, 
or  laterally,  constituting  a  partial  fracture. 

A  lad,  aged  ten  years,  was  hit  by  one  of  his  mates  accidentally  with 
his  elbow,  upon  the  left  side  of  his  nose.  I  was  immediately  called, 
and  found  the  lower  end  of  the  left  os  nasi  displaced  laterally  and 
backward,  so  that  it  rested  under  the  lower  end  of  the  right  os  nasi. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  fracture  beyond  that  which  was  in- 
evitable by  the  mere  separation  of  its  serrated  margins  from  the  bone 
adjoining.  The  angle  formed  by  the  bone  at  the  point  where  the 
bending  had  occurred  was  smooth  and  rounded,  and  not  abrupt  as  in 
a  complete  fracture. 

With  a  steel  instrument,  introduced  into  the  left  nostril,  I  attempted 
to  lift  the  bone  to  its  place.  The  membrane  was  very  sensitive,  and 
the  patient  very  restless  under  my  repeated  efforts.  1  pressed  up- 
wards with  considerable  force,  and  succeeded  at  length  in  bringing 
the  bone  nearly  into  position. 

If  there  is  more  complete  displacement,  the  upper  ends  are  not 
Qsuallv  forced  backwards,  but  rather  a  very  little  forwards^  from  their 
articulations  with  the  osfrontis,  and  the  bones  then  swing,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  lower  ends  of  the  nasal  spine,  as  upon  a  pivot.  In  this  con- 
dition they  are  very  firmly  locked,  and  it  requires  considerable  force, 
applied  ander  their  lower  extremities,  to  restore  them  to  place. 

Such  seemed  to  be  the  position  of  the  bones  in  the  case  of  the  lad 
Xelley,  already  mentioned,  and  also  in  a  German,  whose  nose  was 
flattened  by  a  severe  blow  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  whom  I  saw, 
thirteen  years  after  the  accident,  in  the  Buffalo  Hospital.  In  this  last 
example  the  bones  were  very  much  displaced  backwards. 

In  children,  also,  the  nasal  bones  may  be  spread  and  flattened,  the 
lateral  margins  not  being  depressed  or  displaced,  but  only  the  mesial 
line  or  arch  forced  back,  so  as  to  press  aside  the  processes  of  the  supe- 
rior maxilla ;  which  deformity  may  become  permanent. 

A  block  of  wood  fell  upon  a  child  three  weeks  old,  as  she  was  lying 
in  the  cradle.  The  nature  of  the  injury  was  not  understood  by  the 
parents,  and  no  surgeon  was  called.  The  ossa  nasi  are  now,  twelve 
years  after  the  accident,  much  wider  than  is  natural,  and  depressed ; 
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the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxilla  appearing  to  have  been 
spread  asunder. 

Jacob  Kibbs,  a  German,  aged  seven  years,  fell  from  a  height  of  forty 
feet,  striking  on  his  face.  His  parents  did  not  suspect  the  injury,  and 
no  surgeon  was  called.  Twenty-four  years  after  this,  I  found  the  nose 
almost  flat.  The  nasal  bones  appeared  unusually  wide,  and  were 
sunken  between  the  processes.of  the  upper  maxillary  bones,  which 
latter  might  be  recognized  by  two  parallel  ridges  on  each  side,  slightly 
rising  above  the  level  of  the  ossa  nasi. 

Benjamin  Bell  and  others  have  spoken  of  tedious  ulcers,  polypi, 
necrosis,  fistula  lachrymalis,  abscesses,  impeded  respiration,  and  im- 
pairment of  the  sense  of  smell  and  of  speech,  as  circumstances  apt  to 
result  from  these  injuries,  and  it  is  certain  that  such  consequences  have 
occasionally  followed ;  but  they  must  generally  be  regarded  as  acci- 
dents due  to  the  state  of  the  general  system,  and  as  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  fracture,  except  as  this  injury  served  to  awaken  certaia 
vicious  tendencies. 

A  gentleman  twenty -five  years  old  was  struck  accidentally  upon  the 
right  side  of  his  nose  by  a  board,  and  the  ossa  nasi  were  displaced  to 
the  left.  A  surgeon  made  an  attempt  to  reduce  them,  but  did  not 
succeed,  and  they  have  remained  displaced  ever  since.  The  nose  for 
a  time  was  much  swollen.  A  few  months  after  the  accident,  a  puru- 
lent discharge  commenced  from  the  right  nostril,  and  at  length  an 
abscess  formed  in  the  right  cheek.  Two  years  later,  when  he  came 
first  under  my  notice,  the  nose  still  continued  to  discharge  pus, 
and  occasionally  it  bled  freely.  There  was  also  a  perforation  of  the 
septum,  of  the  size  of  a  three-cent  piece,  which  had  not  ceased  to 
enlarge. 

No  hereditary  maladies  exist  in  the  family,  except  that,  on  his  father's 
side,  it  has  been  generally  observed  that  wounds  do  not  heal  kindly. 
The  same  is  the  fact  with  him.  When  a  child,  he  was  also  very  sub- 
ject to  epistaxis;  at  sixteen,  a  pulmonary  difficulty  began,  and  he  had 
more  or  less  cough,  with  hemoptysis,  for  two  years.  Since  then,  his 
health  has  been  good.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  of  late  he 
Las  lived  in  the  country,  upon  a  farm,  tod  has  accustomed  himself  to 
much  out-door  exercise. 

As  to  the  prognosis  in  these  fracfures,  I  can  only  say  that  either 
owing  to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  patients  themselves, 
who  neglect  to  call  a  surgeon  in  time,  or  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis, 
or  to  the  greater  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  adjustment  of  the  frag- 
ments, it  has  hitherto  happened  that,  after  a  fracture  of  the  ossa  nasi, 
more  or  less  deformity  has  usually  remained.  I  have  seen  but  few 
which  could  be  said  to  be  perfectly  restored. 

§  2.  Fragturss  and  Displacements  of  the  Septum  Narium. 

Fractures  or  displacements  of  the  septum  narium  must  occur  to 
some  extent  in  all  fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi  accompanied  with  depres- 
sion ;  but  they  are  also  occasionally  met  with  as  the  results  of  a  blow 
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upon  the  nose  which  has  been  insufScient  to  break  the  bones,  and  in 
which  only  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nose  has  been  bent  inward 
upon  the  septum. 

Of  these  simple,  uncomplicated  accidents,  I  have  seen  eight;  in 
four  of  which  no  surgeon  was  employed,  or  surgical  treatment  of  any 
kind  adopted,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  only  in  a  small  proportion 
of  all  the  cases  was  the  nature  of  the  accident  recognized.  Such,  at 
least,  has  been  generally  the  statement  of  the  patients  themselves. 
The  same  causes  will  explain  this  which  have  been  invoked  to  explain 
similar  oversights  in  cases  of  broken  ossa  nasi.  To  which  we  may 
add,  as  an  additional  reason  why  it  may  be  overlooked,  the  frequency 
of  lateral  distortions  or  deviations  in  the  natural  development  of  this 
septum. 

The  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  septum  is  that  which  is  most  fre- 
quently displaced  by  violence,  and  then  it  is  usually  at  the  point  of 
its  articulation  with  the  bony  septum.  Next,  in  point  of  frequency, 
the  perpendicular  nasal  plate  is  broken,  and  especially  where  it  ap- 
proaches the  vomer.  We  omit  in  this  enumeration,  of  course,  those 
cases  where  the  nasal  bones  themselves  are  broken  down,  in  most  or 
all  of  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  perpendicular  plate  is  more 
or  less  fractured  and  displaced.  We  cannot  say  how  often  the  vomer 
is  broken,  since  it  is  beyond  our  observation,  except  in  autopsies.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  force  of  the  concussion  rarely  reaches 
it,  the  cartilage  or  the  perpendicular  plate  giving  way  first  and  easily. 

Where  the  deviation  is  only  lateral,  the  results  are  less  serious,  yet 
sufficiently  so,  in  a  few  instances,  to  demand  our  attention.  Lateral 
obliquity  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  nose  follows  generally,  but  not 
uniformly,  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  cartilage,  and  when  it  does 
exist,  it  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  displacement 
existing  in  the  septum,  so  that  the  septum  is  then  made  to  project 
obliquely  across  the  nasal  passage,  causing  often  a  serious  obstruction 
and  permanent  inconvenience.  .  In  one  instance,  also,  I  have  known  it 
to  occasion  a  chronic  catarrh. 

A  lad,  set.  16,  was  struck  violently  on  the  nose,  which  became  im- 
mediately much  swollen,  but  no  surgeon  was  called.  Eight  years 
after,  I  found  the  septum  displaced  laterally,  and  to  the  left  side,  pro- 
ducing also  a  slight  lateral  inclination  of  the  end  of  the  nose.  He 
was  unable  to  breathe  freely  through  the  left  nostril,  and  from  the 
same  side  a  catarrhal  discbarge  had  continued  from  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

The  following  example,  in  which  the  accident  has  been  followed  by 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  cutaneous  glands,  is  of  more  difficult  ex- 
planation : — 

A  young  man,  set.  23,  called  upon  me,  supposing  that  he  had  a 
polypus  nasi.  I  found  that  in  consequence  of  a  fall  upon  the  ice,  seven 
years  before,  the  septum  narium  hud  been  displaced  to  the  right  so  as 
to  almost  completely  close  this  nostril.  In  very  cold  weather,  when 
the  vessels  of  the  membrane  are  contracted,  the  passage  is  more  free. 
The  left  nostril  is  proportionably  wide. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the  right  side  of  his  face  has  been 
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subject  to  profuse  perspiration.  It  is  almost  constant  in  summer,  and 
only  occasional  in  winter.  The  line  of  division  between  the  perspir- 
ing and  non-perspiring  portions  of  the  face  passes  perpendicularly 
from  the  top  of  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  along  the  ridge  of  the  nose, 
and  down  to  the  centre  of  the  chin.  The  phenomenon  is  due,  perhaps, 
to  an  increased  vascularity  in  the  right  side  of  the  face;  possibly  to 
some  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of  the  nervous  trunks,  occasioned  by 
the  nasal  obstruction. 

A  depression  of  the  cartilage  forming  a  portion  of  the  ridge  of  the 
nose  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  late- 
ral displacement,  with  or  without  fracture,  of  its  perpendicular  portion, 
and  produces,  therefore,  ndt  only  great  deformity,  sometimes  a  com* 
plete  flattening  of  the  end  of  the  nose,  but,  also,  in  some  instances, 
complete  obstruction  of  the  nostrils. 

'We  conclude,  from  all  that  we  have  seen,  that  fractures  and  dia- 
placements  of  the  septum  narium  are  generally  followed  by  perma- 
nent deformity,  and  occasionally  with  still  more  serious  results.  We 
suggest,  therefore,  a  more  careful  examination  in  recent  injuries,  with 
a  view  to  the  ascertainment  of  its  lesions,  and  it  would  be  well,  cer- 
tainly, if  we  could  devise  some  reliable  mode  of  treatment. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  partition  so  thin  and  unsupported  can  ever 
be  well  adjusted  and  supported  by  artificial  means.  We  possess,  how- 
ever, some  advantages  in  the  treatment  of  this  accident  which  we  do 
not  in  the  treatment  of  broken  ossa  nasi,  viz :  facility  of  observation 
and  of  approach,  and  if  we  can  do  little  with  plugs  and  supports  in 
the  one  case,  we  may  possibly  do  more  in  the  other.  Nothing  seems 
more  rational,  then,  than  to  plug  carefully  and  equally  each  nostril, 
with  pledgets  of  lint,  while  we  cover  the  outside  of  the  nose  com- 
pletely with  a  nicely  moulded  gutta-percha  splint  or  case,  Whioh 
ought  to  be  made  to  press  snugly  upon  the  sides,  and  permitting  these 
to  remain  for  several  weeks,  or  until  the  cure  is  completed.  The 
papier  mach6  of  Dzondi,  employed  by  him  in  cases  of  broken  ossa 
nasi,  would  be  equally  applicable  here ;  but  the  gutta  percha,  as  be- 
ing more  plastic,  and  hardening  more  quickly,  ought  to  be  preferred. 

Attempts  to  remedy  the  deformities  of  the  nose  at  a  later  period, 
belong  to  the  department  of  anaplastic  surgery,  and  the  modes  of  pro- 
cedure must  be  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  following  example  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  may 
sometimes  be  accomplished  in  these  cases : — 

A  young  man  fell  from  a  two-story  window,  striking  upon  his  face. 
A  surgeon  was  called,  but  he  did  not  discover  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury to  the  nose. 

One  year  after  the  accident  he  called  upon  me  for  relief.  The  car- 
tilaginous portion  of  the  septum  was  broken  just  at  the  ends  of  the 
nasal  bones,  and  forced  backwards  about  three  lines,  producing  a 
striking  depression  at  this  point  of  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  end  of  the  nose  was  thrown  up.  The  deformity  was 
very  unseemly,  and  annoying  both  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  who 
at  first  could  scarcely  recognize  him. 

I  introduced  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury  through  the  skin  of 
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the  nose  on  the  right  side,  and  resting  its  edge  upon  the  ridge  at  the 
junction  of  the  cartilage  with  the  ossa  nasi,  I  cut  the  cartilaginous 
septum  directly  backwards  about  three  lines,  and  then  making  a 
gradual  curve  with  my  knife,  I  cut  downwards  about  eight  lines  to« 
wards  the  end  of  the  nose.  The  intercepted  portion  of  cartilage 
could  now  be  easily  lifted  with  a  probe,  and  the  line  of  the  ridge  of 
the  nose  completely  restored.  It  was  at  once  apparent,  also,  that  lift- 
ing the  cartilage  would  depress  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  restore  its 
symmetry. 

To  retain  the  cartilage  in  place,  I  constructed  a  gutta-percha  splint 
of  the  length  and  shape  of  the  nose,  but  so  formed  along  its  middle 
as  that  it  would  not  press  upon  the  cartilage  which  I  had  lifted,  rest* 
ing  well  upon  the  ossa  nasi,  but  not  touching  the  ridge  from  the  lower 
ends  of  these  bones  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  at  which  latter  point  it 
again  received  support.  I  now  passed  a  needle,  armed  with  a  stout 
ligature,  through  the  upper  end  of  the  uplifted  cartilage,  transfixing, 
of  course,  the  skin  on  both  sides  of  the  nose,  and  this  I  tied  firmly 
over  the  splint.  This  accomplished  the  important  object  of  pressing 
backwards  and  downwards  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  thus  tilting  up 
the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  and  septum,  and  of  more  effectually  se* 
curing  the  cartilage  in  place  by  lifting  it  directly  with  the  ligature. 
On  the  second  day  the  ligature  was  removed,  but  the  splint  was  con- 
tinued two  weeks,  during  most  of  which  time  a  band  was  kept  drawn 
across  the  lower  end  of  the  splint,  and  tied  behind  the  neck. 

To  prevent  the  cartilage  ft*om  falling  back  when  final  cicatrization 
occurred,  I  pressed  the  sides  of  the  splint  firmly  towards  each  other, 
just  below  the  incision,  so  as  to  force  as  much  as  possible  the  walls  of 
the  nares  into  the  fissure  of  the  septum,  made  by  lifting  it  up.  The 
result  is  a  complete  and  perfect  restoration  of  the  nose  to  its  original 
form. 

Dr.  James  Bolton,  of  Bichmond,  Ya.,  has  devised  a  very  ingenious 
mode  of  rectifying  an  old  displacement  of  the  septum  nasi.  He 
makes  a  stellate  incision  of  the  septum  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
of  it  about  eight  triangles  with  their  apices  converging  to  a  common 
centre.  He  then  seizes  each  triangle  separately  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  breaks  it  at  its  base  without  detaching  it  Having  thus  commi- 
nuted the  septum,  he  is  able  to  restore  it  to  position  and  retain  it 
until  consoliaation  is  effected.^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  MALAR  BONE. 

I  HAYS  been  unable  to  find  any  records  of  a  simple  fracture  of  the 
malar  bone,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  fracture  unconnected  with  a  fracture 
of  other  bones  of  the  face.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  sometimes 

I  Bolton,  Richmond  Med.  Joum.,  April,  1808,  p.  241. 
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occurs,  but  that,  not  being  accompanied  with  much  displacement,  it  is 
overlooked.  I  have  myself  seen  a  fracture  of  the  upper  margin,  or 
of  that  portion  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  orbital  border,  in  two 
or  three  instances,  while  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  other  fracture 
among  the  bones  of  the  face ;  but  it  is  by  no  meaps  certain  that  other 
fractures  did  not  exist,  perhaps  in  some  of  the  bones  which  form  the 
socket,  or  in  the  superior  maxilla,  as  mere  fissures,  or  as  fractures  with 
only  slight  displacement.  The  prominence  of  the  malar  bone,  and 
especially  the  sharpness  of  its  orbital  margin,  would  enable  the  sur- 
geon to  detect  easily  the  smallest  displacement,  or  even  a  fissure, 
while  a  much  more  extensive  displacement  elsewhere  would  escape 
detection. 

The  two  upper  maxillary  bones  form,  as  they  are  placed  opposite 
to  each  other,  an  irregular  arch,  one  end  of  which  rests  upon  its  fel- 
low, at  the  intermaxillary  suture,  and  the  other  end  rests  upon  the 
nasal  and  frontal  bones ;  while  over  the  centre  of  the  arch  is  situated 
the  malar  bone.  The  force  of  a  side  blow  upon  the  malar  bone  will 
expend  itself,  therefore,  chiefly  upon  the  base  of  the  maxillary  apo- 
physis, as  being  in  the  line  of  the  direction  of  the  force.  The  force 
continuing  to  act,  after  the  apophysis  is  broken,  the  portion  of  the 
superior  maxilla  above  the  floor  of  the  nares  will  fall  inward  toward 
the  septum,  while  the  portion  below  will  tilt  outward  and  open  the 
intermaxillary  suture  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  This  suture  will 
also  open  more  widely  in  front  than  behind,  owing  to  the  greater  depth 
of  the  suture  in  front. 

These  observations  I  have  verified  by  several  experiments  made 
with  a  hammer  upon  a  clean  skull. 

One  might  suppose  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  restore 
these  bones  to  place  upon  the  naked  skull,  after  such  an  accident 
Certainly  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  do  so,  were  this  accident  to 
occur  to  any  patient,  since  the  malar  bone  is  slightly  depressed,  the 
nostril  upon  this  side  is  nearly  closed,  and  the  line  of  the  teeth  is 
disturbed,  and  it  is  possible  also  that  an  opening  might  be  established 
between  the  nose  and  mouth  immediately  back  of  the  incisors.  In 
fact,  however,  I  found  the  restoration  impossible.  It  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  an  instrument  within  the  nose  pressing  outward,  nor 
by  pressing  inward  upon  the  teeth  and  alveoli ;  not,  certainly,  without 
very  great  and  unwarrantable  force.  The  difficulty  consisted  simply 
in  the  antagonism  of  the  serrated  margins  of  the  intermaxillary 
suture,  which,  projecting  one  or  two  lines  on  each  side,  could  not  be 
made  to  interlock  again,  but  were  firmly  braced  against  each  other. 

I  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  report  in  detail  the  results  of  the 
experiments,  but  shall  content  myself  with  stating  that  by  the  second 
blow,  in  the  last  experiment,  the  skull  was  also  found  broken  at  its 
base  through  the  lesser  wings  of  Ingrassias ;  the  force  of  the  blow 
having  been  conveyed,  apparently,  along  the  orbital  plate  of  the  supe- 
rior maxilla  and  os  planum. 

This  is  the  only  example  from  four  experiments  in  which  the  frac- 
ture extended' through  the  dental  arcade,  and  it  was  the  result  of  the 
first  blow.    The  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  by  the  second  blow 
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indicates  the  possibility  of  producing  a  fatal  lesion  of  the  brain  or  of 
its  bloodvessels  by  a  blow  upon  the  malar  bone. 

General  Summary. — A  fracture  of  the  superior  maxilla  has  occurred 
in  every  instance ;  and  twice  when  the  malar  bone  was  not  broken : 
in  each  of  the  two  last  cases  the  antrum  alone  was  broken,  and  the 
depression  of  the  malar  bone  was  scarcely  noticeable.  In  the  second 
of  these  cases,  the  fracture  extended  also  through  the  dental  arcade. 

In  three  cases  the  nasal  apophysis  has  broken  near  the  base,  and  in 
one  case  at  two  points.  One  of  the  three  fractures  of  the  nasal  apo- 
physis was  accompanied  with  a  diastasis  of  the  superior  maxilla 
through  its  intermaxillary  suture. 

The  malar  bone  has  been  broken  twice  by  the  first  blow,  and  always 
when  the  blow  has  been  repeated.  The  orbital  margin  and  orbital 
plate  have  been  fissured  twice,  the  outer  portion  of  the  orbital  plate 
being  pushed  a  little  into  the  socket.  Once  this  plate  has  been  pushed 
downwards. 

The  zygoma  has  been  broken  three  times,  and  always  transversely, 
a  little  beyond  its  centre,  or  where  the  bone  is  the  most  slender  and 
roost  convex. 

The  ethmoid  has  been  broken  three  times,  and  always  longitudinally 
through  the  orbital  plate. 

The  sphenoid  has  been  broken  once,  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

In  addition  to  these  observations  upon  the  naked  skull,  I  have  seen 
at  least  four  examples,  which  illustrate  the  relative  infrequency  of 
fractures  of  the  malar  bone,  as  compared  with  fractures  of  the  superior 
maxilla  and  of  the  other  bones  of  the  face,  even  when  the  blow  is 
received  directly  upon  the  malar  bone. 

Pat.  Maloney,  ast.  55,  fell  about  twenty  feet  and  struck  upon  his 
face.  Six  weeks  after  the  accident,  while  an  inmate  of  the  Buffalo 
Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  I  found  the  right  malar  bone  de- 
pressed, but  I  could  not  trace  any  line  of  fracture  in  the  malar  bone. 
I  think  the  antrum  of  the  superior  maxilla  was  broken,  and  the  malar 
bone  forced  in  upon  it. 

Thomas  Grotty,  set.  20,  was  struck  with  a  hoop,  August  15,  1855. 
He  was  seen  immediately  by  a  surgeon  in  Canada,  but  the  fracture 
was  not  recognized.  Five  days  after,  he  called  at  my  office.  I  found 
the  outer  portion  of  the  right  malar  bone  lifted  slightly,  and  the  lower . 
and  anterior  angle  depressed  about  three  lines,  as  if  this  portion  had 
been  forced  in  upon  the  antrum. 

The  third  case  will  be  found  reported  under  fractures  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  and  the  fourth  has  been  brought  under  my  notice  in  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Wadsworth,  of  this  city,  the  fracture  having  been  occa- 
sioned by  collision  with  the  head  of  another  man. 

Prognoaia. — The  malar  bone  may  be  depressed,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  extent  of  two  or  three  lines,  without  being  broken.  This  accident 
will  be  more  properly  considered  under  fractures  of  the  upper  maxilla. 
A  fracture  of  the  malar  bone  implies)  therefore,  generally,  that  great 
force  has  been  applied,  and  that  other  fractures  exist  as  complications. 
This  may  not  be  true,  however,  when  only  the  orbital  margin  of  the 
socket  is  broken.    If  the  orbital  plate  is  broken,  and  a  portion  of  it  is 
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pushed  into  the  sooket,  it  may  occasion  a  slight  protrusion  of  the  ball, 
as  in  two  cases  related  bj  Dr.  Neill  as  fractures  of  the  upper  maxilla, 
and  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  experiments  already  referred  to.  This 
protrusion  of  the  eyeball  will  probably  continue,  in  some  degree,  as 
long  as  the  bones  remain  displaced.  It  is  quite  probable,  however, 
that  in  some  cases,  after  severe  injuries  of  tne  face,  a  moderate  pro- 
trusion of  the  eyeball  is  due  entirely  to  extravasation  of  blood  in  the 
socket;  a  circumstance  which  would  be  likely  to  follow  a  fracture  of 
the  bones  of  the  socket,  and  to  increase  temporarily  the  protrusion  of 
the  eye. 

If  the  body  of  the  bone  is  broken  entirely  through,  and  coma  super- 
venes upon  the  accident,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  skull  is 
fractured  at  its  base,  and  the  prognosis  ought  to  be  grave. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  only  a  fissure  of  the  orbital  margin,  it  will 
not  require  attention ;  but  if  the  fissure  extends  through  the  orbital 
plate,  and  at  the  same  time  the  anterior  and  inferior  margin  of  the 
bone  is  depressed,  in  consequence  of  which  the  orbital  plate  is  tilted 
upward  and  made  to  push  forward  the  eyeball,  the  propriety  of 
surgical  interference  may  be  considered.  If  this  protrusion  is  oon* 
siderable,  and  evidently  due  to  the  displaced  bone,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  lift  the  body  of  the  malar  bone,  and  thus  to  restore  to 
position  its  orbital  plate.  The  method  of  accomplishing  this  I  shall 
describe  particularly  when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  superior 
maxilla  with  depression  of  the  malar  bones. 


CHAPTER   X. 

PRACTUREB  OF  THE  UPPER  MAXILLARY  BONES. 

These  fractures  assume  so  great  a  variety  in  respect  to  form,  situa- 
tion, and  complications,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  of  them 
systematically,  or  to  establish  anything  but  very  general  rules  as  to 
treatment  and  prognosis. 

They  may  be  broken,  or  loosened  from  each  other  or  from  the  other 
bones  with  which  they  are  articulated,  with  or  without  any  farther 
fracture ;  the  nasal  processes  may  be  broken,  and  generally  this  acci- 
dent is  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones  also;  the  malar 
bones  may  be  forced  in,  carrying  with  them  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  antrum ;  the  alveoli  may  be  broken  ana  more  or  less  completely 
detached ;  and  either  of  these  several  fractures  may  be  complicated  with 
fractures  of  the  other  bones  of  the  face,  or  of  the  base  of  the  skull  even. 

Treatment, — When  the  harmonies  of  the  upper  maxillary  bones  are 
only  slightly  disturbed,  nothing  but  a  retentive  treatment  is  necessary. 

A  man  was  thrown  backward  from  a  loaded  cart,  one  wheel  of  the 
cart  passing  over  his  face.  He  was  taken  up  unconscious,  but  when 
I  saw  him  on  the  following  morning,  his  consciousness  had  returned. 
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The  right  malar  bone  was  broken,  and  forced  down  upon  the  antrum 
about  three  lines.  Both  superior  maxillsa  were  loosened  from  their 
articulations,  and  could  be  moved  laterally,  the  motion  producing  a 
slight  grating  sound.  The  same  motion  and  grating  occurred  when- 
ever he  attempted  to  swallow.  No  effort  was  made  to  elevate  the 
malar  bones,  nor  did  I  find  any  means  neeessarj  to  retain  the  maxil- 
lary bones  in  place,  the  amount  of  displacement  being  very  incon- 
siderable, and  never  sufficient  to  be  observed  by  the  eye.  Cool  lotions 
were  applied  constantly  to  the  face,  and  the  patient  was  sustained  by 
a  liquid  diet.  On  the  ninth  day  all  motion  of  the  fragments  had 
ceased,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  the  patient  was  completely 
recovered,  with  only  the  depression  of  the  malar  bone  remaining. 

Sargent,  of  Boston,  reports  a  similar  case,  in  which  a  slight  separa- 
tion of  the  maxillary  bones  united  promptly  and  without  any  reten- 
tive apparatus.^ 

But  in  a  case  in  which  the  superior  maxillary  bones  had  been  more 
completely  torn  from  their  connections,  complicated  with  other  severe 
injuries,  I  found  it  necessary  to  support  the  fragments  by  closing  the 
lower  jaw  upon  the  upper,  and  by  suitable  bandages.  The  patient 
died,  however,  on  the  twelfth  day.^ 

Graefe  recommends,  where  the  bones,  are  thus  extensively  separated 
and  displaced,  an  apparatus  made  of  steel,  and  suitably  covered,  which 
is  to  be  applied  against  the  forehead  and  buckled  under  the  occiput. 
From  the  two  sides  descend  a  couple  of  steel  plates,  which,  having 
arrived  at  the  free  border  of  the  upper  lip,  are  reflected  upon  them- 
selves, and  are  made  to  support  upon  their  extremities  long  silver 
gutters,  intended  for  the  reception  of  not  only  the  displaced  teeth  and 
al  veoli,  but  also  those  teeth  which  are  firm.*  Vulcanized  rubber  might 
be  substituted  for  the  silver  in  this  apparatus. 

Wiseman  having  been  summoned  to  a  child  with  his  whole  upper 
jaw  forced  in  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  "beating  the  ethmoides  quite  in 
from  the  os  cribriforme,"  and  forcing  the  palate  bone  against  the  back 
of  the  pharynx,  found  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  permanent  read- 
justment At  first  he  attempted  to  introduce  his  finger  back  of  the 
bone,  but  failing  in  this,  he  bent  an  instrument  into  the  form  of  a  hook, 
and  passing  it  between  the  bone  and  the  pharynx,  he  easily  replaced 
the  fragments.  But,  on  removing  the  instrument,  they  were  again 
displaced.  Immediately  he  had  constructed  an  instrument  by  which 
the  bones  could  be  not  only  easily  reduced,  but  also  retained  in  place, 
extension  being  made  by  the  hands  of  the  child,  his  mother,  and  others, 
alternately.  In  this  way  the  reunion  was  finally  effected,  and  "  the 
face  restored  to  a  good  shape,  better  than  could  have  been  hoped  for."^ 

Harris,  of  New  York,  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  child,  two  years 
old,  having  fallen  from  a  height  of  fifty  feet  upon  the  pavement,  was 
found  to  have  a  diastasis  of  both  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate 

'  Boston  Med.  and  Snrg.  Joarn.,  vol.  lii.  P<  878. 

*  Report  on  Defoimities  after  Fracture.  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Association,  vol.  ylii. 
p.  875,  Case  IV. 

*  Traits  des  Frac,  etc.,  par  L.  F.  Malsaigne,  p.  878. 

«  Chirurgical  Treatises,  by  Richard  mseman,  1734,  p.  443. 
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bones;  the  separation  being  sufficient  to  admit  the  little  finger,  and 
extending  from  between  the  alveoli  which  supported  the  central  in- 
cisors, to  the  soft  palate.  It  is  not  said  whether  any  efforts  were  made 
to  reduce  the  bones,  but  six  weeks  after  the  injury  was  received  they 
were  still  open,  and  it  was  proposed  to  close  the  space  by  a  plastic 
operation  as  soon  as  the  coadition  of  the  patient  would  warrant  such 
a  procedure.^ 

I  suspect  that  in  this  example,  as  in  my  experiments  referred  to 
under  fracture  of  the  malar  bone,  it  was  found  impossible  to  adjust 
the  bones  and  close  the  intermaxillary  suture,  and  for  the  same 
reasons. 

IF,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  received  upon  the  ossa  nasi,  the  nasal 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillsB  are  broken  down,  they  may  be  lifted 
and  adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ossa  nasi. 

I  have  seen  several  examples  of  this  accident,  and  I  have  in  my 
cabinet  a  specimen,  in  which  the  nasal  bones  being  driven  in  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse,  the  nasal  process  upon  the  left  side  is  broken  oft'  just 
above  the  root  of  the  cuspid  tooth,  and  its  upper  end  inclined  inward 
toward  the  nasal  passage  and  backward,  until  it  is  completely  buried. 
In  this  situation  it  has  become  firmly  united  to  the  bony  and  soft 
tissues  into  which  it  w:as  brought  in  contact. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  some  of  the  complications 
and  difficulties  connected  with  a  depression  of  the  malar  bone,  and 
consequent  fracture  of  the  antrum  maxillare. 

M.  P.,  of  Colesville,  aged  about  84  years,  was  thrown  from  a  height, 
striking  upon  his  face,  forcing  the  right  malar  bone  down  upon  the 
antrum  of  the  superior  maxilla.  Dr.  L.  Potter,  of  Yarysburg,  and 
myself  were  called. 

The  deformity  produced  by  the  sinking  of  the  malar  bone  was 
very  striking,  and  both  the  patient  and  myself  were  very  anxious  to 
have  it  remedied,  if  possible.  We  found  some  of  the  teeth  upon  the 
side  of  the  fracture  loose,  and  we  determined  to  extract  them,  and 
press  up  the  bone  with  an  instrument  introduced  through  the  empty 
sockets.  The  first  attempt  to  extract  a  molar  tooth,  however,  brought 
down  several  teeth,  and  the  whole  floor  of  the  antrum.  The  detach- 
ment of  this  fragment  was  also  now  so  complete  that  we  believed  it 
necessary  to  remove  it  entirely,  a  labor  which  was  accomplished  with 
infinite  difficulty,  and  with  no  little  hazard  to  the  patient,. as  dissec- 
tion had  to  be  extended  very  far  back  into  the  throat,  and  in  the  end 
it  was  not  effected  without  bringing  out,  attached  to  the  fragment  of 
maxillary  bone,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pyramidal  process  of 
the  OS  palati. 

The  time  occupied  in  this  operation  was  at  least  one  hour,  during 
which  we  were  every  moment  in  the  most  painful  apprehensions  lest 
we  should  reach  ana  wound  the  internal  carotid,  which  lay  in  such 
close  juxtaposition  to  the  knife  that  we  could  distinctly  feel  its  pulsa- 
tion.   After  its  removal,  the  hemorrhage  was  for  an  hour  or  more 

»  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  toI.  xiii.,  2d  ser.,  p.  214. 
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quite  profuse,  aud  could  only  be  restrained  bj  sponge  compresses 
pressed  firmly  back  into  the  mouth  and  antrum. 

When  the  hemorrhage  was  sufficiently  controlled,  we  proceeded  to 
examine  the  antrum,  the  Boor  of  which  being  removed  entire,  per- 
mitted the  finger  to  enter  freely.  The  restoration  of  the  malar  bone 
was  now  accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  and  with  only  mode- 
rate force. 

Two  years  after  the  accident  the  face  presented,  externally,  no 
traces  of  the  original  injury.  The  malar  bone  seemed  to  be  as  promi- 
nent as  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  there  was  no  perceptible  falling 
in  where  the  teeth  and  alveoli  were  removed.  During  several  months 
after  the  removal  of  the  bone,  the  antrum  continued  to  discharge  pus, 
but  at  length  a  semi-cartilaginous  structure  closed  in  the  cavitv 
below,  entirely  reconstructing  its  floor,  and  the  discharge  ceasecl. 
Since  then  he  has  experienced  no  further  inconvenience. 

I  wish  to  propose  two  or  three  expedients  for  lifting  the  malar  bone 
when  it  has  been  thrust  down,  which  may  in  certain  cases  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  mode  which  has  been  heretofore  generally  adopted. 

In  many  instances  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  resorting  to 
the  usual  method.  The  recent  loss  of  one  or  more  teeth  opposite  the 
floor  of  the  broken  antrum,  or  the  complete  displacement  of  a  tooth 
by  the  accident  itself,  will  give  an  opportunity  for  the  perforation  of 
the  antrum  through  the  open  socket,  and  for  the  introduction  of  a 
suitable  instrument  for  lifting  the  depressed  bone.  Unless,  however, 
the  opening  is  quite  large,  the  instrument  employed  must  be  so  small, 
such  as  a  straight  steel  sound  or  a  female  catheter,  as  to  expose  the 
parts  against  which  its  end  is  made  to  press,  to  some  risk  of  being 
broken  and  penetrated.  It  is  even  possible  in  this  way  to  penetrate 
the  socket  of  the  eye,  and  thus  inflict  serious  injury  upon  the  eye 
itself.  Yet,  with  some  care,  such  accidents  may  be  avoided,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  cases  supposed,  where  the  sockets  of  the  teeth 
opposite  the  base  of  the  antrum  are  open,  this  method  will  continue 
to  have  the  preference. 

But  if  the  teeth  remain  firm  in  their  places,  or  if  they  have  been 
some  time  removed,  and  the  sockets  are  filled  up,  and  we  wish  to  enter 
the  antrum  at  its  base,  we  must  either  drill  through  its  anterior  wall 
above  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  or  we  must  proceed  to  extract  a  tooth. 
The  first  method  gives  an  inconvenient  opening,  and  one  through 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  curved  instrument ;  but  yet  it  is  a 
method  far  less  objectionable  than  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  which  is 
firm,  or  which  is  even  tolerably  firm,  in  its  ^cket,  and  which  may 
require  the  forceps  for  its  removal.  The  objections  to  this  latter  pro- 
cedure were  suggested  by  the  tedious  and  painful  operation  already 
detailed.  The  first  attempt  to  extract  a  tooth  brought  down  the  whole 
floor  of  the  antrum,  with  all  its  corresponding  teeth,  and  the  pyramidal 
process  of  the  palate  bone.  The  tooth  was  already  loose,  and  we 
thought  it  might  easily  be  taken  out,  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  us 
that  it  was  loosened  by  the  comminuted  condition  of  the  walls  of  the 
antrum,  and  of  the  dental  arcade.  The  experiments  made  upon  the 
dead  subject  would  seem  to  show  that  this  fracture  and  comminution 
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of  the  alveoli  is  not  a  very  frequent  result  of  a  fracture  of  the  antrum 
produced  by  a  blow  upon  the  malar  bone,  yet  it  may  happen,  and 
whenever  it  does,  the  attempt  to  extract  a  tooth  must  always  expose 
the  patient  to  the  same  hazards.  Certainly  it  is  no  trifling  matter  to 
pull  away  all  of  a  man's  upper  teeth  upon  one  side,  and  to  open  freely 
into  a  broad  cavity  which  might  never  close  again,  and  which,  in 
this  event,  must  always  serve  as  a  place  of  lodgement  for  particles  of 
food,  and  for  foul  secretions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  external  deformity 
which  it  is  likely  to  produce,  and  of  the  severity  and  even  danger  of 
the  operation. 

I  wish,  then,  to  suggest  certain  procedures,  the  value  of  which  I 
have  been  able  to  determine  by  experiment  upon  the  living  subject 
in  two  or  three  cases,  and  which  I  have  carefully  and  frequently 
tested  upon  the  cadaver. 

First  we  ought  to  attempt  to  lift  the  bone  by  putting  the  thumb 
under  its  zygomatic  process  and  body  within  the  mouth.  If  the  bone 
is  thrown  directly  downward,  or  downward  and  backward,  this 
method  can  scarcely  fail ;  and  even  when  it  is  thrown  downward  and 
forward  so  as  to  press  into  the  antrum,  it  is  likely  to  succeed.  If, 
however,  for  any  reason,  the  thumb  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
its  under  surface,  we  may  make  a  small  incision  upon  the  cheek  over 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  masseter  muscle,  where  its  insertion  into 
the  malar  bone  terminates,  and  pushing  a  strong  blunt  hook  under 
the  bone,  we  may  lift  it  with  ease. 

Where  the  depression  of  the  malar  bone  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
anterior  and  superior  angle  these  means  may  not  be  found  available, 
and  we  may  then  employ  a  screw  elevator,  an  instrument  which  I  find 
already  constructed  in  a  case  of  trephining  instruments  made  for  me 
by  Mr.  Liier,  of  Paris,  and  which  I  have  often  used,  and  constantly 
recommended  to  my  pupils,  in  certain  cases  of  fractures  of  the  skulK 
The  instrument  ought  to  be  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  with  a  broad, 
sharp-cutting  thread.  A  slight  incision  being  made  through  the  skin, 
and  down  to  the  centre  of  the  malar  bone,  the  elevator  is  then  screwed 
firmly  into  its  structure,  and  now  its  elevation  and  adjustment  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Malgaigne  remarks:  ''In  all  complicated  fractures  of  the  upper 
jaw,  there  is  one  principle  which  surgeons  cannot  too  much  study, 
namely,  that  all  fragments,  however  slightly  adherent  they  may  be, 
ought  to  be  most  carefully  preserved,  and  they  will  be  found  to  unite 
with  wonderful  ease.  This  remark  had  already  been  made  by  Saviard, 
Larrey  insists  strongly  upon  it,  and  we  have  seen  that  M.  Baudens, 
so  great  an  advocate  for  the  removal  of  loose  fragments,  has  declared 
for  these  fractures  a  special  exemption."^ 

Malgaigne  has  here  especial  reference  to  fractures  of  the  dental 
arcade,  and  to  fractures  implicating  the  alveoli  and  extending  more  or 
less  into  the  body  of  the  bone. 

It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  a  reunion  will  in 

*  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  376.    Paris  ed. 
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these  cases  uniformly  take  place.  Exceptions  have  occurred  in  my 
own  practice,  the  fragments  becoming  loosened  and  completely  de- 
tached after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks.  In  the  case  related  by  Miller, 
the  whole  floor  of  the  antrum  having  been  broken  off,  in  an  unskilful 
attempt  to  extract  the  second  right  upper  molar,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  make  it  unite,  and  it  was  subsequently  removed.^  Such 
unfortunate  results  certainly  may  sometimes  be  reasonably  anticipated. 
Yet  they  occur  so  seldom  as  to  justify  the  opinions  and  practice 
advocated  by  Malgaigne. 

In  some  instances,  where  fragments  are  displaced,  carrying  with 
them  several  teeth,  while  others  in  the  same  row  remain  firm,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  close  the  mouth  and  apply  a  bandage  as  for  fracture  of 
the  inferior  maxilla;  in  others,  the  teeth  and  their  alveoli  ought  to  be 
fastened  with  silk,  or  gold  or  silver  thread ;  gold,  silver,  gutta-percha, 
or  vulcanite  clasps  may  be  applied  to  the  teeth  and  jaw. 

In  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  right  superior  maxilla,  reported  by 
Baker,  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  complicated  with  a  fracture  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  the  alveoli  were  retained  in  place  very  perfectly  by  a  mould 
of  gutta  percha.*  Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also  reported  three  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  involving  the  superior  maxilla, 
ID  two  of  which  the  eyes  were  made  to  protrude  more  or  less  from 
their  sockets.'  The  loosened  alveoli  were  made  fast  by  wire.  The 
subsequent  deformity  was  inconsiderable,  yet  in  no  instance  was  the 
restoration  complete.*  The  same  method  was  adopted  successfully  by 
a  surgeon  in  Virginia,  in  the  case  of  a  negro  fifty  years  old,  where  most 
of  the  teeth  of  the  left  upper  jaw  were  forced  into  the  mouth,  carrying 
with  them  their  corresponding  alveolar  processes.  The  teeth  remained 
firm  in  their  sockets,  but  the  separation  of  the  bone  was  complete,  the 
fragment  being  held  in  place  only  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
luoutfa.  On  the  eighth  day  the  surgeon  found  that  the  negro  had 
removed  the  wire,  and  also  the  cork  from  between  his  teeth,  and  the 
maxillary  bandage;  but  the  soft  parts  had  already  united,  and  the 
bones  showed  no  tendency  to  displacement.  His  recovery  was  speedy, 
and  it  was  accomplished  without  any  farther  treatment.^ 

Our  experience  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  this  country  con- 
firms most  of  the  observations  heretofore  made  in  relation  to  these 
fractures.  Owing  to  the  extreme  vascularity  of  bones  composing  the 
upper  jaw,  the  fragments  have  been  found  to  unite,  after  the  most 
severe  gunshot  injuries,  with  surprising  rapidity;  the  amount  of 
necrosis  and  caries  being  usually  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
the  amount  of  comminution.  The  same  anatomical  circumstance, 
namely,  the  vascularity,  has  rendered  these  accidents  peculiarly  liable 
to  troublesome  hemorrhages,  both  primary  and  secondary. 

The  Surgeon-General  reports  that  of  4167  wounds  of  the  face  tran- 

*  News  Letter,  April,  1854.    Also,  Boet.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  li.  p.  264. 
>  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  vol.  i.,  3d  ser.,  p.  862. 

*  Bee  *^  Observations,'*  under  Fractures  of  the  Malar  Bone ;  in  which  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  malar  bone  was  pushed  into  the  sockets. 

*  Phil.  Med.  Exam.,  vol.  x.,  new  ser.,  pp.  455-8. 

*  Amer.  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  viii.,  new  ser.,  p.  106. 
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scribed  from  the  reports  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  October,  1864, 
there  were  1579  fractures  of  the  facial  bones,  and  of  these  891  re- 
covered, 107  died — the  terminations  are  still  to  be  ascertained  in  581 
cases.  He  farther  remarks  that  secondary  hemorrhage  has  been  the 
principal  source  of  fatality  in  these  cases,  and  that  frequent  recourse 
has  been  had  to  ligation  of  the  carotid,  with  the  result  of  postponing 
for  a  time  the  fatal  event.^ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  ZYGOMATIC  ARCH. 

The  zygoma,  strictly  speaking,  is  formed  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
body  of  the  malar  bone,  and  it  is  broken  whenever  the  malar  bone  is 
completely  separated  through  any  portion  of  its  body ;  but  I  propose 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  that  portion  only  which  is  composed  of  the 
two  processes,  called  respectively  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  malar 
and  temporal  bone. 

Duverney  relates  a  case  in  which  a  young  child,  having  in  his 
mouth  the  end  of  a  lace-spindle,  fell  forwards  and  thrust  the  spindle 
through  the  mouth  from  within  outwards,  breaking  the  zygoma  in  the 
same  direction,  and  leaving  the  fragments  salient  outwards.'  To  which 
case  of  outward  displacement  Packard,  in  a  note  to  Malgaigne's  work 
on  fractures^  &c.,  has  added  a  second.' 

I  know  of  no  other  examples  in  which  the  fragments  have  been 
thrust  outwards.  A  reference  to  my  experiments  upon  the  naked 
skull  will,  however,  show  that  the  zygoma  may  be  broken  and  dis- 
placed in  the  same  direction,  by  any  force  which  shall  fracture  the 
superior  maxilla,  and  depress  the  anterior  margin  of  the  malar  bone. 
In  my  experiments  this  has  happened  three  times,  and  always  at  the 
same  point,  viz.,  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  zygoma,  near  where 
the  suture  which  joins  the  two  processes  terminates  below.  The 
fractures  were  always  transverse,  and  not  in  the  line  of  the  suture. 
They  were  therefore  fractures  of  that  portion  of  the  zygoma  which 
belongs  to  the  temporal  bone. 

I  suspect,  also,  that  to  this  class  of  cases  belongs  the  example  re- 
lated by  Dupuytren,  in  which  the  patient  having  died  on  the  fifth  day, 
from  the  effects  of  the  cerebral  concussion,  the  autopsy  disclosed  **  a 
fracture  through  the  zygomatic  arch ;  and  that  part  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  which  constitutes  the  antrum  was  driven  in."^ 

In  another  case  mentioned  by  Dupuytren,  produced  by  a  direct 
blow,  the  fracture  was  compound  and  comminuted,  and  although  the 

»  Circular  No.  6,  Washington,  Nov.  1, 1865,  p.  20. 
s  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Anatomique,  p.  188, 1810. 
»  Op.  cit.,  p.  289,  vol.  I. 

*  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  Bones,  by  Baron  Dupuytren.    Syd.  ed.,  London,  1847, 
p.  886. 
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fragments  were  raised  easily  by  an  elevator,  suppuration  ensued  be- 
neath, and  the  matter  was  discharged  within  the  mouth.^ 

Tavignot  reports  a  case  of  fracture  of  this  arch  which  was  not  dis- 
eovered  until  after  death,  the  fragments  not  being  at  all  displaced.' 

Dr.  John  Boardman,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  informs  me  that  he  has  met  with  a  fracture  of 
the  zygoma  in  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  occasioned  by  a  blow 
from  a  cricket  ball.  Dr.  Boardman  saw  him  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
ascertained  that  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  injury  he  felt 
slightly  stunned,  and  that  he  soon  recovered  from  this,  but  was  unable 
to  open  his  mouth  except  by  pulling  it  open  with  his  hand ;  neither 
could  he  close  it  except  in  the  same  manner.  This  immobility  of  the 
jaw  continued  several  days  with  only  very  slight  improvement;  at 
the  end  of  five  weeks,  however,  when  last  seen,  the  mobility  was 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  restored.  The  depression,  a  little  in  front  of 
the  centre  of  the  zygoma,  was  discovered  by  the  patient  himself  im- 
mediately after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  he  says  he  tried  at  once 
to  ascertain  whether  he  could  not  push  the  fragments  back  by  moving 
the  jaw.  He  was  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  them  by  this 
manoeuvre.  The  depression  still  remains,  but  it  is  not  so  distinct  as 
it  was  when  first  seen. 

Symptoms. — An  irregular  projection  or  depression  of  the  fragments 
is  the  only  sign  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
this  accident ;  and  this  must  often  be  concealed  by  the  swelling  which 
follows  so  rapidly  wherever  the  integuments  are  severely  bruised  over 
a  superficial  bone.  This  displacement  can  scarcely  occur  in  but  two 
directions,  either  outwards  or  inwards ;  since  the  attachments  of  the 
temporal  aponeurosis  above,  and  of  the  masseter  muscle  below,  must 
effectually  prevent  its  descent  or  ascent. 

Neither  motion  nor  crepitus  will  often  be  present.  In  some  few 
cases  the  difficulty  in  opening  or  shutting  the  mouth,  occasioned  by 
the  projection  of  the  fragments  towards  or  into  the  tendon  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle,  may  assist  in  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis, — ^If  the  fracture  has  been  produced  indirectly  by  a  de- 
pression of  the  malar  bone,  the  prognosis  must  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  injury  done  to  the  other  bones  of  the  face;  in  itself,  the 
fracture  of  the  zygoma  cannot  be  a  matter  of  any  moment.  The  same 
remark  might  apply  also  to  any  fracture  of  the  zygoma  in  which  the 
angles  were  salient  outwards.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  angle  is  salient 
inwards,  the  fracture  having  been  produced  by  a  blow  inflicted  directly 
upon  the  zygomatic  arch,  from  without,  or  by  a  blow  upon  the  outer 
portion  of  the  malar  bone,  it  may,  perhaps,  occasion  some  embarrass- 
ment to  the  action  of  the  temporal  muscles. 

If  the  force  which  produces  the  fracture  has  acted  more  upon  the 
temporal  portion  of  the  arch,  near  where  the  process  arises  from  the 
temporal  bone,  it  may  be  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  the  skull, 
and  with  serious  cerebral  lesions*  as  in  one  of  the  cases  already  alluded 
to  BB  having  been  noticed  by  Dupuytren. 

1  Op.  dt.,  p.  385.  s  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Anat.,  ISIO,  p.  188. 
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The  abscess  which  followed  in  the  case  of  the  compound,  commi- 
nuted fracture,  quoted  from  the  same  author,  indicates  the  danger  of 
this  complication ;  but  it  must  be  noticed  that  its  evacuation  resulted 
in  a  rapid  cure,  and  that  no  deformity  or  difficulty  in  moving  the  jaw* 
remained. 

Treatment — A  fracture,  accompanied  with  an  outward  displacement* 
and  occasioned  by  a  depression  of  the  malar  bone,  will  be  adjusted 
by  a  restoration  of  the  malar  bone  in  the  manner  already  described, 
when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  superior  maxillary,  &c.  If  the 
fragments  are  di^laced  outwards,  in  cx)nsequence  of  a  direct  blow 
from  within,  then  they  may  be  replaced  by  pressing  upon  the  project- 
ing angle.  In  tbis  way  Duverney  easily  reduced  the  bones  in  the 
case  which  I  have  cited. 

When  the  fragments,  in  consequence  of  a  direct  blow  from  with- 
out, have  been  driven  inwards,  and,  as  a  consequence,  serious  embar- 
rassment to  the  motions  of  the  temporal  muscle  ensues,  an  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  at  once  to  replace  them ;  if,  however,  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  action  of  the  muscle  exists,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  no  surgical  interference  will  be  required.  It  is  quite  probable, 
indeed,  that  a  slight  amount  of  embarrassment  may  be  the  result  of 
the  direct  injury  to  the  muscle  inflicted  by  the  blow,  without  reference 
to  the  displacement  of  the  bone,  and  that  a  few  days  will  suffice  to 
remedy  this  evil  entirely ;  and,  moreover,  experience  teaches  that  ia 
the  case  of  a  fracture  in  other  bones,  where  the  fragments  actually 
penetrate  the  muscles  and  remain  thus  displaced,  the  points  are  gradu- 
ally absorbed,  and  rounded,  so  that  afler  a  time  they  constitute  no 
impediment  to  the  action  of  the  muscles.  It  is  proper  to  infer  that 
the  same  thing  jikrill  occur  here.  The  surgeon  may  be  reminded,  also, 
that  it  is  not  the  muscle  but  only  its  tendon  which  is  liable  to  be 
penetrated,  and  that  even  this  is  usually  protected  somewhat  by  a 
plate  of  soft  adipose  tissue  lying  between  the  tendon  and  the  arch. 

If  to  these  (Considerations  we  add  the  difficulties  which  we  shall  be 
likely  to  encounter  in  the  reduction,  we  shall  expect  to  find  but  few 
cases  in  which  a  resort  to  surgical  interference  will  be  necessary. 

Duverney  says  that  he  restored  a  fracture  of  this  arch,  accompanied 
with  depression,  by  pressing  against  the  zygoma  from  within  the 
mouth;  but  an  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  buccal  cavity  will 
convince  us  that  this  is  impossible  when  the  fracture  is  at  any  point 
near  the  middle  of  the  zygoma,  and  that  it  can  be  only  when  the  frac- 
ture is  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  zygoma  with  the  body  of  the 
malar  bone  that  any  efifective  pressure  can  be  made  from  this  direction. 
In  such  a  case,  we  may,  perhaps,  lift  the  portion  of  the  zygoma  re- 
maining attached  to  the  malar  bone,  by  the  same  means  which  have 
already  been  suggested  for  lifting  the  bone  itself. 

If  the  bone  is  driven  toward  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle  at 
or  near  its  centre,  as  happens  almost  always,  then  if  its  restoration  be- 
comes necessary,  it  can  be  accomplished  only  by  approaching  the  bone 
from  without. 

Dupuytren  found  an  external  wound  through  which,  by  the  aid  of 
a  levator,  he  easily  restored  the  fragments  to  place. 
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M.  Ferriep,  however,  of  tbe  Hospital  of  Aries,  in  a  case  bronght 
before  him,  made  an  incision  through  the  integuments  down  to  the 
bone,  and  then  attempted  to  slide  anderneath  the  smalt  extremity  of 
a  spatula;  but  the  aponeurosis  would  not  ;ield,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  cut  it  also.  He  was  now  able  to  lift  the  fragments  easily.  The 
-wound  healed  rapidly,  and  the  patient  was  dismissed  without  any  de- 
formity.' 


CHAPTER    XII. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

Divition. — Of  43  examples  of  fracture  of  this  bone  which  have 
come  under  my  observation  and  been  recorded  by  me,  not  including 
gunshot  fractures,  40  were  broken  through  some  portion  of  the  body. 

Having  made  an  analysis  of  83  of  the  above  examples,  I  find  that 
13  were  broken  completely  asunder  at  two  or  more  points,  consti- 
tuting double  and  triple  fractures;  and  of  the  remaining  20,  5  were 
accompanied  with  detachment  of  portions  of  the  alveoli,  and  1  with 
detachment  of  a  considerable  frag- 
ment from  tbe  body.  ^  F's-  25. 

19  of  the  SS  were  comminuted 
fractures.  12  were  compound;  not 
including  in  this  enumeration  sev- 
eral examples  in  which  the  partial 
or  complete  dislodgement  of  a  tooth 
might  entitle  them  to  be  called  com- 
pound. 

Four  fractures  through  or  near 
tbe  symphysis  were  nearly  or  quite 
vertical,  and  18  of  the  remainder 
were  known  to  be  oblique.  Malgaigne  has  remarked,  also,  that  in 
fractures  of  tbe  body  of  tbe  bone  the  direction  of  the  obliquity  is 
generally  such  that  the  anterior  fragment  is  made  at  the  expense  of 
tbe  internal  face  of  the  bone,  and  the  posterior  fragment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tbe  external  face;  this  latter  overriding  the  former.  Buck, 
of  New  York,  baa  seen  the  fragments  in  an  opposite  condition,  requir* 
iog  tbe  nse  of  the  knife  and  the  saw  for  their  extrication.'  I  have 
myself  recorded  one  similar  example,  but  in  which  the  fragments 
were  easily  replaced. 

In  twenty  examples  of  fractures  through  the  body,  not  including 
fractures  of  the  symphysis,  the  line  of  fracture  has  been  observed  to  be 
fourteen  times  at  or  very  near  the  mental  foramen ;  twice  between  the 

■  Balletin  des  Bciences  M^d..  torn.  x.  p.  100. 

•  New  York  Joam.  Ued.,  Harcb,  1847.  FroceedliiKi  of  N.  T.  Hed.  and  Surg. 
Boc,  Bept.  19, 184S. 
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first  and  second  incisor;  three  times  behind  the  last  molar,  and  once 
between  the  last  two  molars. 

Syme,  Listen,  and  Miller  have  remarked,  also,  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  fracture  near  this  foramen,  but  Mr.  Erichsen  thinks  he  has 
seen  it  most  frequently  broken  near  the  symphysis,  between  the  lateral 
incisors  or  between  these  teeth  and  the  canine.  Boyer  observes  that 
it  is  generally  somewhat  in  front  of  the  foramen;  for  which  reason,  as 
he  thinks,  the  dental  nerve  is  rarely  torn. 

Says  Boyer,  in  his  Traiii  des  Maladies  Chirurgicalea,  "A  fracture 
never  takes  place  in  the  central  point  of  the  length  of  the  jaw,  called 
the  symphysis  of  the  chin ;  but  when  the  solution  of  continuity  occurs 
towards  the  middle  of  the  bone,  it  is  upon  one  or  the  other  side  of  the 
symphysis,  which  remains  always  upon  one  of  the  fragments."  An 
opinion  which,  however,  he  does  not  seem  always  to  have  entertained, 
since  Bicherand,  in  a  report  of  his  lectures,  has  made  him  say  that  a 
fracture  sometimes  takes  place  "  near  the  chin,  but  seldom  so  as  to 
produce  the  division  of  the  symphysis  of  that  part,  though  it  be  not 
impossible."  But  many  surgeons  since  his  time  have  noticed  this 
fracture,  and  Malgaigne  assures  us  that  J.  Cloquet  has  demonstrated 
its  existence  upon  an  anatomical  specimen. 

Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  has  seen  two  examples,^  Lonsdale 
mentions  three,'  and  Gibson  has  seen  one,'  and  I  have  met  with  two, 
both  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  early  editions  of  this  book. 

Yelpeau,  Fergusson,  Gibson,  Henry  Smith,  and  others,  have  re- 
marked that  a  separation  at  the  symphysis  takes  place  usually  in  in- 
fancy or  childhood.  But  in  the  eight  examples  in  which  I  find  the 
ages  reported,  only  one,  a  case  mentioned  by  Lonsdale,  occurred  in  a 
person  as  young  as  ten  years;  in  one  of  the  cases  seen  by  myself  the 
patient  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  the  remainder  have  ranged  from 
twenty- five  years  to  sixty ;  and  the  average  age  of  all  is  thirty- two 
years. 

I  have  seen  one  example  of  a  fracture  of  the  ramus,  in  a  man  twenty- 
three  years  old,  who  had  been  struck  by  a  wooden  block  on  the  side 
of  his  face.  The  ramus  was  broken  just  above  the  angle,  and  the 
body  was  broken,  also,  obliquely  near  the  symphysis.  The  intercepted 
fragment  was  carried  inwards:^  and  in  May,  1869, 1  met  with  another 
similar  case  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  a  woman ;  a  pharyngeal  abscess 
resulted,  threatening  suffocation ;  for  which  my  nouse  surgeon.  Dr. 
Frank  Bosworth,  performed  tracheotomy  successfully.  Ledran  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  child,  tenor  twelve  years  old,  in  whom  the  fracture 
was  double  also;  one  fracture  having  taken  place  through  the  body, 
and  one  extending  obliquely  from  the  root  of  the  coronoid  process  to 
the  neck  of  the  condyle.  The  intercepted  fragment  was,  however,  so 
little  displaced  that  the  fracture  of  the  ramus  was  not  discovered  until 
after  death.^    Malgaigne  refers  to  this  as  the  only  example  recorded ; 

>  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  Jan.  1857,  Hospital  Reports. 

>  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures.  By  Edward  F.  Lonsdale.  London,  1888,  p.  836. 

*  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Burg.    By  Wm.  Gibson.    Philadelphia,  1841,  p.  261. 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  I&port  on  ^*  Deformities  after  Fractures,*'  toI.  riil. 
p.  885,  Case  17. 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  837,  from  Ledran,  Observ.  Chinurg.,  tom.  i.  obs.  Till. 
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but  Stephen  Smith,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  has  met  with  it  four 
times :  in  one  case  the  ramus  was  broken  on  both  sides;  in  two  cases 
one  ramus  only  was  broken ;  and  in  one  the  body  was  broken  on  the 
right  side  and  the  ramus  on  the  left.^  In  two  of  these  examples  the 
fragments  were  not  displaced. 

The  coronoid  process  is  so  well  protected  by  muscles  and  by  the 
surrounding  bony  projections,  that  it  is  very  rarely  broken. 

Houzelot  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  fall  from  a  height  produced 
at  the  same  time  a  fracture  of  both  condyles,  of  both  coronoid  pro- 
cesses, and  of  the  symphysis.' 

With  this  single  exception,  I  am  not  able  to  find  a  recorded  exam- 
ple of  a  fracture  of  this  process. 

At  least  nine  cases  have  been  reported  of  fracture  of  the  condyles, 
in  all  of  which  the  separation  occurred  through  the  neck,  viz.,  three 
by  Bibes,  two  by  Desault,  one  by  Bdrard,  one  by  Houzelot,  one  by 
Bichaty  one  by  Packard,  of  Philadelphia,  and  two  by  Watson,  of  N.  Y. 
The  fracture  always  occurring  through  the  neck  and  just  below  the 
insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 

According  to  Malgaigne,  the  analysis  of  these  cases,  excepting  those 
mentioned  by  Packard  and  Watson,  shows  two  classes  of  examples : 
the  one  occasioned  by  falls  or  blows  upon  the  chin,  and  producing  a 
simple  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  conayle ;  the  other  occasioned  by 
injuries  inflicted  upon  the  side  of  the  face,  and  producing  a  fracture 
of  the  neck  on  the  side  corresponding  to  that  upon  which  the  injuries 
are  receive<I,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fracture  of  the  body  upon  the 
opposite  side.  These  two  varieties  seem  to  be  about  equally  common. 

In  the  case  mentioned  by  Houzelot,  and  already  cited,  there  existed 
at  the  same  time  a  fracture  of  both  condyles,  of  both  coronoid  pro- 
cesses, and  at  the  symphysis.  The  man  also  whom  Watson  saw  in 
the  New  York  Hospital,  had  fallen  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  vessel, 
breaking  his  thigh  and  arm  bones  and  both  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw. 
"His  face  was  somewhat  deformed  by  the  retraction  of  the  chin  ;  the 
mouth  could  not  be  opened  so  as  to  protrude  the  tongue  to  any  great 
extent  beyond  the  teeth,  and  the  teeth  of,  the  upper  and  lower  jaws 
could  not  be  brought  into  contact.  In  attempting  to  move  the  jaw, 
the  patient  experienced  pain  and  crepitation  just  in  front  of  the  ears; 
the  crepitation  could  easily  be  felt  by  placing  the  fingers  over  the 
fractured  condyles.  Nothing  was  done  for  the  fractures  of  the  jaw. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  rubbing  of  the  broken  surfaces  and  attendant  sore- 
ness ceased  to  trouble  him ;  but  the  shape  of  the  jaw,  and  difficulty  of 
opening  the  mouth  to  any  great  extent^  still  remained  unaltered."^ 
.  Etiology. — The  causes,  in  such  cases  as  I  have  myself  investigated, 
seem  generally  to  have  been  direct  blows,  in  most  instances  inflicted 
by  a  club,  or  by  the  kick  of  a  horse;  in  two  examples  the  blow  was 
inflicted  by  the  fist.  I  have  also  seen  a  fracture  immediately  in  front 
of  the  right  cuspid,  in  a  lad  eight  years  of  age,  produced  by  being 
pressed  between  two  wagons,  the  pressure  being  made  upon  the  two 

>  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  Jan.  1857.    Bellevue  Hosp.  Reports. 

>  Malgaiffne,  op.  clt.,  p.  400. 

*  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  Oct.  1840.    Hospital  Reports. 
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angles  of  the  jaw.  In  ten  of  eleven  cases  mentioned  by  Stephen  Smith, 
the  causes  were  direct  blows.  Examples  of  fracture  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  from  indirect  blows  have,  however,  been  mentioned  by  other 
surgeons,  the  angles  of  the  bone  being  pressed  together  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  wheel,  and  the  fracture  taking  place  usually  towards  the 
symphysis. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  observation  of  Malgaigne,  that  frac- 
tures of  the  condyles  belong  to  two  classes;  the  one  being  occasioned 
by  falls  upon  the  chin,  and  the  other  by  blows  upon  the  side  of  the 
face;  the  former  acting  as  a  counter  force,  and  the  latter  as  a  direct. 

The-coronoid  process  can  only  be  broken  by  a  direct  blow. 

Symptoms. — Fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone  are  characterized  by 
the  usual  signs  of  fracture  elsewhere,  namely,  displacement,  mobility, 
crepitus,  and  pain. 

The  displacement  is  generally  present;  but  its  direction  and  amount 
vary  according  to  the  situation  and  course  of  the  fracture,  and  also 
according  to  the  violence  and  direction  of  the  force  producing  the 
fracture.  I  have  seen  several  cases  unaccompanied  with  displacement, 
and  one  of  these  I  think  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  a 
partial  fracture. 

A  lad,  set.  9,  was  kicked  by  a  horse  on  the  22d  of  June,  1858,  the 
blow  being  received  on  the  right  side  of  the  jaw.  I  saw  him  very 
soon  after  the  accident,  but  could  not  detect  any  fracture,  only  the 
body  of  the  jaw  seemed  to  be  bent  in.  On  the  third  day,  however, 
while  endeavoring  to  straighten  the  jaw  by  violent  pressure  from 
within  outwards,  I  detected  a  feeble  crepitus,  which  on  more  careful 
examination  proved  to  be  opposite  the  second  incisor  of  the  right 
side.  I  was  also  able  to  detect  a  slight  motion  at  the  same  point.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  rectify  the  bending,  and  no  farther  efforts 
were  employea.  At  this  moment,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  year,  the 
natural  curve  is  partially  but  not  completely  restored. 

Led  ran  and  other  surgeons  have  also  seen  examples  where  neither 
the  periosteum  nor  mucous  membrane  was  torn. 

Generally,  in  fractures  of  the  body,  the  anterior  fragment  is  de- 
pressed; and  Malgaigne  affirms  that  where  an  overlapping  occurs,  the 
anterior  fragment  lies,  generally,  within  the  posterior;  a  fact  which 
he  explains  by  the  direction  which  the  line  of  fracture  usually  takes, 
namely,  from  without,  inwards  and  backwards,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned.  In  one  instance,  reported  by  me  to  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc., 
where  the  jaw  was  broken  at  the  symphysis  and  also  on  both  sides 
through  the  body,  the  central  fragments  were  found,  after  about  four 
weeks,  lifted  two  lines  above  the  lateral  fragments,  and  also  slightly 
carried  backwards.^  I  have  twice  also  met  with  examples  in  which 
the  posterior  fragments  were  inclined  to  fall  inwards  toward  the  mouth, 
acircumstance  whichseemed  to  indicate  that  the  course  of  the  obliquity 
was  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  Malgaigne  has  observed  to 
be  most  frequent,  in  each  of  these  examples  the  jaw  was  broken 
upon  both  sides,  by  blows  inflicted  with  a  club,  and  the  fractures  were 

I  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  toI.  vlii.  p.  880, 1855,  Case  6. 
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Bitaated  well  back.^  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  position  of  the 
fragments  was  dae  rather  to  the  direction  and  force  of  the  impression 
than  to  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  the  production  of  displacement, 
Bo^er,  S.  Cooper,  Erichsen,  and  M algaigue  have  observed  that  their 
action  upon  the  anterior  fragment  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  frac- 
ture is  nearer  the  symphysis,  and  less  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
the  angle.  So  that  in  the  former  case  the  attempt  to  close  the  mouth 
is  sometimes  attended  with  a  depression  of  the  anterior  fragment, 
causing  a  separation  of  the  fragments  at  their  alveolar  margins ;  while 
in  the  latter  case  the  attempt  to  close  the  mouth  forcibly  is  occasion- 
ally attended  with  separation  of  the  fragments  along  the  line  of  the 
base. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  these  observations, 
it  is  proper  to  notice  that  Liston  finds  the  greatest  displacement  when 
the  fracture  is  opposite  the  first  molar,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  fact, 
as  stated  by  Boyer  and  others,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation;  since  the  number,  and  consequently  the  power,  of  the 
muscles  which  act  upon  the  anterior  fragment  from  below  is  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  line  of  fracture  is  farther  back.  These  muscles, 
namely,  the  digastricus,  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  and  the  mylo-hyoideus, 
with  several  other  muscles  which  act  less  directly,  all  tend  to  depress 
the  anterior  fragment,  and  in  some  slight  degree  to  carry  it  backwards, 
a  direction  which,  indeed,  it  usually  takes,  and  which  it  would  pro- 
bably always  take  if  left  alone  to  the  action  of  the  muscles.  If  the 
fracture  has  occurred  through  the  angle,  or  at  any  point  within  the 
attachments  of  the  masseter  muscle,  the  action  of  those  fibres  of  this 
muscle  which  remain  connected  with  the  anterior  fragment  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  fact  that  it  is  not  now  so  easily  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  posterior  fragment ;  while  the  separation  of  the  frag- 
ments along  the  line  of  the  base  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  close 
the  jaw  forcibly,  is  probably  due  to  the  looseningand  partial  dislodge- 
ment  of  some  of  the  molars,  which,  being  pressed  upwards,  act  as  a 
pivot  upon  which  the  fragments  are  made  to  bend. 

Boyer  affirms,  also,  that  "the  fractured  portions  are  never  deranged 
80  as  that  one  passes  on  the  other,  or  in  the  direction  of  their  length ; 
for  the  action  of  none  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  that  bone;  besides,  its  extremities  are  retained  in  the 
glenoidal  cavities  of  the  temporal  bones."  But  this  theory  is  too  ex- 
clusive, since  the  fragments  may  have  become  displaced  in  any  direc- 
tion independently  of  the  muscular  action.  Moreover,  the  action  of 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  anterior  fragment,  although  not  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  bone,  does  somewhat  favor  a  displacement  in  this 
direction ;  and  the  action  of  the  pterygoid  muscles  upon  the  posterior 
fragment  still  farther  favors  this  form  of  displacement. 

An  overlapping  of  the  fragments  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  is,  in 
simple  fractures,  no  doubt,  exceptional,  and  in  such  examples  as  I  have 
seen,  it  was  very  trivial.    It  occurred  in  case  " three"  of  my  "  Report," 

I  Ibid.,  Cases  1  and  10. 
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the  fracture  being  near  the  mental  foramen;  in  case  ''two,"  the  frac- 
tare  being  just  anterior  to  the  last  molar;  and  also  in  case  "six/* 
where  the  bone  had  been  broken  through  the  centre  of  the  body  oa 
both  sides  and  through  the  symphysis ;  but  in  neither  case  did  the 
overlapping  exceed  two  or  three  lines,  and  it  was  always  easily  over- 
come. 

The  mobility  of  the  fragments  is  not  so  striking  in  these  accidents 
as  in  fractures  of  the  long  bones,  yet  it  is  generally  sufficiently  marked, 
and  especially  where  the  bone  is  broken  upon  both  sides  at  the  same 
time.  If  only  one  side  is  broken,  both  motion  and  crepitus  will  be 
most  easily  detected  by  lateral  pressure  upon  the  posterior  fragment, 
which,  being  the  smallest  and  the  least  supported  by  antagonizing 
muscles,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  movable.  If  the  fracture  is 
upon  both  sides,  mobility  and  crepitus  will  be  most  readily  developed 
by  seizing  upon  the  anterior  fragment  and  moving  it  gently  up  and 
down,  while  the  finger  rests  upon  the  alveolus  within  the  mouth. 

Sometimes  a  slight  swelling  or  tenderness  at  some  point  of  the 
dental  arcade,  or  the  loosening  or  complete  dislodgement  of  a  tooth, 
will  indicate  the  point  of  fracture. 

Pain,  especially  when  the  fragments  are  moved,  is  here  more  con- 
stant than  in  most  other  fractures,  owing  perhaps,  in  part,  to  the 
superficial  position  of  the  bone,  which  renders  the  soft  parts  lying  over 
it  more  liable  to  injury  from  the  causes  of  fracture;  but  also,  in  party 
to  the  lesions  which  the  inferior  dental  nerve  may  have  suffered.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  injury  to  this  nerve  does  not 
oftener  seriously  complicate  these  accidents,  coursing,  as  it  does, 
through  so  large  a  portion  of  the  angle  and  body  of  the  bone.  One 
might  naturally  suppose  that  its  complete  disruption  would  oftea 
occasion  paralysis  of  those  portions  of  the  face  to  which  it  is  finally 
distributed,  and  that  its  partial  lesions  and  contusions  would  create, 
in  many  cases,  the  most  acute  and  constant  suffering.  It  is  rare,  how* 
ever,  that  we  have  present  an  amount  of  pain  which  might  not  be 
attributed  to  a  severe  shock,  or  a  slight  strain  upon  its  fibres.  I  have 
myself  never  seen  any  extraordinary  suffering  distinctly  attributable 
to  an  injury  of  the  dental  nerve  after  fracture,  nor  any  degree  of  facial 
paralysis.  Bossi  relates  a  case  in  which  convulsions  followed  this 
accident,  and  in  which,  as  a  final  remedy,  he  proposed  to  expose  and 
bisect  the  nerve;  and  Flajani  saw  a  patient,  whose  jaw  had  beea 
broken,  die  in  convulsions  on  the  tenth  day,  the  muscular  contractions 
having  commenced  as  early  as  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident.  The 
autopsy  disclosed  a  rupture  of  the  dental  nerve,  but  no  injury  to  the 
brain. 

These  two  examples  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  which  our  records 
supply,  in  which  grave  results  have  been  attributed  to  lesions  of  this 
nerve ;  and  even  here  some  doubt  must  remain  whether  the  symptoms 
were  not  quite  as  much  due  to  the  immediate  injury  done  to  the  brain 
as  to  the  nerve. 

Boyer  explained  the  infrequency  of  severe  injury  to  the  dental 
nerve  by  the  supposition  that  the  "  greater  part  of  these  fractures  take 
place  between  the  symphysis  and  the  foramen  by  which  this  nerve 
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oomes  oat."  An  opinion  which  may  be  correct,  but  needs  confirma- 
tion. I  have  seen  the  body  or  angle  broken  at  points  posterior  to  the 
mental  foramen,  and  where  the  nerve  lies  within  its  bony  canal, 
twelve  times,  and  in  front  of  the  mental  foramen  eight  times;  at 
other  times  the  point  of  fracture  has  not  been  noted  with  such  accu- 
racy as  to  enable  me  to  say  whether  it  was  in  front  or  behind  the 
foramen. 

I  suspect  that  a  better  explanation  may  be  fonnd  in  the  fact  that  the 
fragments  seldom  overlap,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  that  even 
the  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  diameters  of  the  bone  is  gene- 
rally inconsiderable ;  or  if  it  does  exist,  the  fragments  are  easily  and 
promptly  replaced. 

If  the  displacement  is  sufficient  to  occasion  a  complete  disruption 
of  the  nerve,  some  degree  of  temporary  paralysis  in  the  portions  of 
the  face  supplied  by  it  must  be  inevitable ;  and,  perhaps,  this  occurs 
oftener  than  it  has  been  noticed,  since,  during  the  confinement  of  the 
jaw  by  dressings,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  observed,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  weeks  it  will  probably  cease  altogether. 

Boyer  remarks  that  when  it  is  torn,  ''the  square  and  triangular 
muscles  of  the  chin  are  paralyzed.  The  skin  of  that  part  and  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  under  lip  preserve  their  sensibility,  which  it 
appears  they  owe  to  some  threads  of  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
pair;  but  the  paralysis  of  these  muscles  does  not  prove  of  itself  that 
the  jaw  is  fractured."  Boyer  has,  however,  noticed  this  result  but 
once,  and  then  in  a  case  where  the  bone  was  broken  upon  both  sides 
and  the  soft  parts  greatly  contused.  The  triangular  and  square  mno* 
oles  were  paralyzed,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  slight  con- 
tortion of  the  mouth.  A.  Bdrard  has  also  mentioned  a  case  of  vertical 
fracture  occurring  between  the  aeconcf  and  third  molars,  without  dis- 

{>lacement,  which  was  accompanied  with  complete  insensibility  of  the 
ip  on  the  same  side  throughout  the  space  comprised  between  the 
commissure  and  the  median  line,  and  between  the  free  border  of  the 
lip  and  the  chin.    The  paralysis  disappeared  after  a  few  days.^ 

To  these  signs  now  enumerated,  we  may  add  as  occasional  com- 
plications, rather  than  as  diagnostic  symptoms,  salivation,  swelling  of 
the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands,  abscesses,  necrosis,  &c.  If 
the  blow  has  b^n  vertical  upon  the  chin,  and  the  direction  of  its 
force  has  been  towards  the  articulations,  the  bony  structure  of  the 
ear,  and  even  the  brain,  may  have  suffered  serious  lesions,  which  may 
be  indicated  by  a  deafness  or  a  roaring  in  the  ears,  by  bleeding  from 
the  external  meatus,  and  by  fatal  coma.  Tessier  saw  a  man  who  had 
received  the  kick  of  a  horse  exactly  upon  the  centre  of  the  chin, 
breaking  the  bone  on  both  sides,  and  who,  in  consequence,  bled  freely 
from  his  ears;'  and  Alix  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  fall- 
ing from  a  height  and  striking  upon  his  chin,  had  broken  his  jaw. 
Insensibility  immediately  followed ;  convulsions  also  ensued  upon  the 
fourth  day,  and  he  died  upon  the  sixth.' 

<  Malgaigne,  from  Gazette  des  Hopitanx,  10  Aofit,  1841. 
Halgaigne,  pp.  888  and  886,  from  Joum.  de  M^d.,  1789,  torn.  Ixxix.  p.  246. 
Ibid.,  p.  886,  from  Alix,  Observata  Chir.,  iascic.  1,  obs.  10. 
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ir  the  fracture  is  at  the  symphysis,  it  is  generally  yertical,  and  either 
fragment  may  be  found  slightly  displaced  upwards  or  downwards. 
In  one  of  the  examples  seen  by  myself,  the  lefl  fragment  fell  three 
lines  below  the  right,  and  in  another  the  right  side  had  fallen  about 
one  line.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Syme  there  was  scarcely  any  dis- 
placement.^ Liston  remarks  that  it  is  usually  slight.  Erichsen  and 
D.  Cooper  have  observed  the  same. 

Signs  which  indicate  a  fracture  through  the  angle  have  already 
been  sufficiently  considered  when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  body ; 
from  which  it  only  dififers  in  the  less  degree  of  displacement,  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  posterior  fragments  are  a  little  more  prone  to  fall  in- 
wards towards  the  mouth.  I  have  noticed,  also,  that,  owing  probably 
to  the  loosening  and  partial  dislodgement  of  the  last  molar,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  close  the  mouth,  the  same  as  in  the  fractures  a  little 
farther  forwards. 

In  each  of  the  two  examples  of  fracture  of  the  ascending  ramus 
which  I  have  seen,  the  bone  being  broken  also  through  its  body,  the 
fracture  of  the  rarnus  was  recognized  by  both  crepitus  and  mobility. 

As  to  the  signs  which  indicate  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process,  I 
am  only  able  to  infer  them  from  its  anatomical  relations.  There  must 
be  some  embarrassment  in  the  motions  of  the  jaw,  occasioned  by  the 
detachment  of  a  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  an  examination  by  the  finger  within  the  mouth 
would  readily  detect  mobility  and  displacement. 

A  fracture  through  the  neck  of  the  condyle  is  characterized  by  pain 
at  the  seat  of  fracture,  especially  recognized  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  open  or  shut  the  mouth,  by  embarrassment  in  the  motions  of  the 
jaw,  by  crepitus,  which  may  usually  be  felt  or  heard  by  the  patient 
himself,  by  mobility  and  displacement. 

The  upper  fragment,  if  disengaged  from  the  lower,  is  drawn  for- 
wards, upwards,  and  inwards,  by  the  action  of  the  pterygoideus  exter- 
nus ;  and  it  is  felt  not  to  accompany  the  movements  of  the  lower 
fragment. 

The  lower  fragment  is  at  the  same  time  drawn  upwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  distorteds*;  a  circum- 
stance first  noticed  by  Ribes,  and  which  supplies  an  important  diag- 
nostic mark  between  a  fracture  of  one  condyle  and  a  dislocation.  In 
dislocation,  the  chin  is  commonly  thrown  to  one  side,  but  it  is  to  the 
side  opposite  that  on  which  the  dislocation  has  occurred,  while  in  frac- 
ture the  chin  is  drawn  to  the  same  side. 

Prognosis. — Physick,  of  Philadelphia,  saw  a  case  of  non-union  of 
the  body  of  this  bone,  which  had  existed  nine  months.'  Dupuytren 
mentions  a  case  which  had  existed  three  years.*  Stephen  Smith,  of 
New  York,  reports  a  case  of  fracture  of  both  the  body  and  the  ramus, 
in  a  man  forty-five  years  old.  The  severity  of  the  injury,  with  the 
supervention  of  delirium  tremens,  prevented  the  application  of  dress* 
ings  until  the  thirteenth  day.  On  the  twentieth  aay  about  a  pint  of 
blood  was  lost  by  hemorrhage  from  the  seat  of  fracture.    He  re- 

I  Amer.  Jonm.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  zvUL  p.  243. 

>  Phila.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  y.  >  Lefoas  Orales. 
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xsained  in  the  hospital  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  days,  and  was 
finally  discharged,  the  fragments  not  having  yet  united.'  I  have 
seen  one  example  of  fibrous  union  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  broke 
the  body  of  the  jaw  by  a  fall  upon  his  chin.  Malgaigne  says  that 
Boyer  has  seen  several  examples,  but  I  know  of  no  other  cases,  unless 
as  the  result  of  gunshot  injuries,  which  have  been  recorded.  In  no 
instance  of  a  simple  fracture  which  has  come  under  my  personal  care, 
has  the  bone  refused  finally  to  unite,  although  I  have  seen  the  union 
delayed  six,  seven,  ten,  and  even  eleven  weeks  or  more.*  In  three  of 
these  cases  the  fractures  were  either  compound  or  comminuted ;  but 
in  one  case  the  fracture  was  simple,  the  delay  in  the  union  being  due 
to  a  feeble  condition  of  the  system,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  to  neglect 
of  proper  treatment.  Sincd  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  I 
have  met  with  several  examples  of  non-union,  and  of  fibrous  union, 
after  gunshot  fractures;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  in  all  of  these 
cases  necrosis  existed,  or  some  portions  of  the  bone  had  been  carried 
away.  $ 

The  infrequency  of  non-union  after  this  fracture  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  especial  attention,  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  actual 
impossibility,  in  many  cases,  of  wholly  preventing  motion  between 
the  fragments,  by  any  mode  of  dressing  yet  devised.  Any  one  who 
has  observed  attentively,  must  have  seen,  not  only  that  his  dressings 
are  more  often  found  disturbed  and  loosened  than  in  the  case  of  al- 
most  any  other  fracture,  unless  it  be  the  clavicle,  and  thus  the  frag- 
ments have  been  through  all  the  treatment  subjected  to  frequent 
changes  of  position  ;  but,  also,  that  even  while  the  dressings  remain 
snugly  in  place,  the  patient  seldom  is  able  to  perform  the  necessary 
acts  of  deglutition,  or  to  speak,  even,  without  inflicting  some  slight 
motion  upon  the  fragments. 

Indeed,  the  rapidity  as  well  as  certainty  with  which  this  bone 
unites,  has,  I  think,  been  observed  by  other  surgeons,  and  I  have  my- 
self noticed  one  instance,  in  an  adult  person,  in  which  the  bone  was 
immovable  at  the  seat  of  fracture  on  the  seventeenth  day,  and  per- 
haps earlier.  In  other  instances,  the  union  has  been  speedily  efifected 
after  the  removal  of  all  dressings. 

The  amount  of  deformity  resulting,  also,  from  these  fractures  is 
usually  very  trifling,  whatever  treatment  has  been  adopted.  Only 
eight  of  the  united  fractures,  seen  and  recorded  by  me,  are  imperfect, 
and  in  none  of  these  is  the  imperfection  such  as  to  be  noticed  in  a 
casual  examination  of  the  face.  The  deformity  which  is  usually  found, 
is  a  slight  irregularity  of  the  teeth,  produced,  in  most  cases,  by  a  fall- 
ing of  the  anterior  fragment,  but  in  one  case  by  a  slight  elevation  of 
the  anterior  fragment.  But  even  this  does  not  always  interfere  with 
mastication,  and  would  often  pass  unnoticed  by  the  patient  himself. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  time,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
mastication,  will  gradually  eftect  a  marked  improvement  in  the  ability 
to  bring  the  opposing  teeth  into  contact.  I  think  I  have  observed 
this  in  several  instances. 

I  Smith,  New  York  Joam.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  JaB.  1857. 
<  My  Report  on  Deformities  after  Frac,  Cases  2, 14,  15,  18. 
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Chelius  remarks  that  in  "  doable  or  oblique  fractures  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  keep  the  broken  ends  in  their  proper  place ;  deformity  and 
displacement  of  the  natural  position  of  the  teeth  commonly  remain." 

In  the  second  example  of  fracture  through  the  symphysis  mentioned 
by  me,  the  left  fragment  remained  slightly  elevated,  and  the  patient 
could  not  close  his  teeth  perfectly,  yet  he  could  close  them  sufficiently 
for  the  purposes  of  mastication.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  ordi- 
narily no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  accomplishing  a  perfect 
cure  when  the  separation  has  taken  place  only  at  the  symphysis. 

In  fractures  of  the  condyles,  more  care  is  requisite  to  retain  the  frag- 
ments in  apposition,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  found  to  be  impossible. 
Bicherand  mentions  the  case  of  a  man,  who,  having  been  three  months 
in  the  "  Hdpital  de  la  Charit^,''  for  a  double  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw, 
one  fracture  being  near  the  middle,  and  the  other  near  the  right  con- 
dyle, left  before  the  cure  was  complete.  Seven  or  eight  months  after, 
he  called  upon  Boyer,  who  extracted  from  a  fistula  in  the  meatus  audi- 
torius  externus,  a  bony  mass  which  had  evidently  the  form  of  the 
condyle.'  Bichat  mentions  a  similar  case  as  having  come  under  the 
observation  of  Desault;'  possibly  it  was  the  same  which  Boyer  saw. 
Bibes  says  that  a  Parisian  surgeon  treated  a  double  fracture  of  the  jaw 
in  a  gentleman,  one  fracture  being  through  the  body  and  the  other 
through  the  neck  of  the  condyle ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  assiduous 
and  skilful  attention,  the  patient  recovered  with  a  lateral  distortion  of 
the  jaw,  occasioned  by  the  displacement  of  the  fragments.'  Bibes 
himself  had  to  treat  an  accident  of  a  similar  character,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  his  care,  the  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  other  example 
just  cited.^  Fountain,  of  Iowa,  was  much  more  fortunate,  having 
made  a  complete  and  perfect  cure.' 

The  proximity  of  this  fracture  to  the  articulating  surface  may  occa* 
sion  contraction  of  the  ligaments  about  the  joint ;  and  a  degree  of 
embarrassment  to  the  motions  of  the  jaw  has  followed  in  the  expe- 
rience of  Desault  and  others,  even  when  the  cure  has  been  most  com- 
plete ;  but  this  has  usually  remained  only  for  a  short  period. 

Sanson  asserts  that  when  the  coronoid  process  is  broken,  the  frac- 
ture never  unites;  but  that  mastication  is  performed  very  well,  the 
masseter  and  pterygoid  muscles  then  fulfilling  the  office  of  the  tem- 
poral.* 

Treatment. — The  few  attempts  which  I  have  made  to  restore  a  com- 
pletely dislocated  tooth  to  its  socket,  or  to  retain  it  in  place  when  very 
much  loosened,  have  generally  resulted  in  its  removal  at  some  later 
day,  and  especially  where  the  fracture  has  been  near  the  angle  and  a 
molar  has  been  disturbed.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  practice 
always  to  remove  the  molars  under  these  circumstances,  unless  they 
remain  attached  to  the  alveoli,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  bring- 

I  Boyer,  Liectaree  on  Dib.  of  Bones,  p.  58,  Phila.  ed.,  1805. 

*  Desault,  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Luxations,  Phila.  ed.,  1805,  p.  8. 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  402. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  402. 

»  Fountain,  New  York  Jour.  Med.,  Jan.  1860. 

<  S.  Cooper^s  First  Lines,  Amer.  ed.,  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  811. 
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ing  them  away  also ;  and  this,  whether  the  loosened  teeth  are  situated 
in  the  line  of  fracture  or  not.  It  is  seldom  that  they  can  be  made 
again  to  occupy  their  sockets  perfectly,  and  where  the  teeth  are  in  the 
line  of  the  fracture,  the  attempt  to  restore  them  to  place  will  sometimes 
prevent  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  fragments.  In  cases,  also,  in 
which  the  teeth  farther  forwards  are  completely  dislodged  at  the  seat 
of  fracture,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  replace  them. 

As  to  those  teeth  whose  loosened  condition  is  due  only  to  a  splitting 
of  the  alveoli  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  the  same  rule  will  not  always 
apply.  Sometimes,  after  a  careful  readjustment,  the  fragments  will 
reunite,  and  the  teeth  remain  firm. 

If  the  bone  is  chipped  off  upon  the  outside,  through  or  near  the 
line  of  the  sockets,  the  teeth  may  not  be  always  much  disturbed,  and 
the  loss  of  the  fragments  may  be  of  less  consequence,  nor  have  I  gene- 
rally  succeeded  in  saving  them ;  yet  if  they  remain  adherent  to  the 
soft  parts,  it  is  proper  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  expedients  to  which  surgeons  have  resorted  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  in  place  the  fragments,  when  the  bone  is  broken  through  its 
body,  may  be  arranged  under  the  names  of  ligatures,  splints,  bandages, 
and  slings. 

The  ligature  has  been  applied  both  to  the  teeth  and  to  the  bone 
itself.  Thus,  in  an  oblique  fracture  near  the  angle,  where  the  frag- 
ments could  not  otherwise  be  prevented  from  falling  inwards,  Baudens 
passed  a  strong  ligature,  formed  of  thread,  around  the  fragments  and 
in  immediate  contact  with  them,  tying  the  ligature  over  the  teeth 
within  the  mouth.  No  accident  followed,  and  on  the  twenty-third 
day,  when  he  removed  the  ligature,  the  bone  had  united  firmly  and 
smoothly.* 

In  the  case  of  the  fracture  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  reported  by  Dr. 
Buck,  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  and  already  referred  to, 
the  bone  "  was  broken  between  the  two  incisor  teeth  of  the  left  side ; 
the  part  of  the  bone  on  the  left  of  the  fracture  was  driven  in,  and 
interlocked  behind  the  end  of  the  right  portion,  so  as  to  be  separated 
by  a  finger's  breadth.  Finding  it  impossible  otherwise  to  reduce  the 
fracture,  Dr.  B.  dissected  off  the  under  lip,  so  as  to  expose  the  fracture. 
He  found  that  the  right  anterior  portion  of  the  fractured  bone  ter- 
minated in  an  angular  projection  as  far  as  on  a  line  below  the  left 
angle  of  the  mouth.  The  lip  was  then  divided  to  the  chin,  and  the 
soft  parts  holding  the  fragments  together  incised.  A  chisel  was  then 
insinuated  behind  the  projecting  angle  of  the  bone,  while  it  was  being 
excised  by  the  metacarpal  saw.  When  the  bone  was  restored  to  its 
natural  position,  it  was  found  so  apt  to  become  displaced,  that  holes 
were  drilled  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  fracture,  and  adjustment  main- 
tained by  wiring  them  together,  the  wire  passing  out  through  the 
lower  angle  of  the  wound.  Sutures  and  adhesive  straps,  with  a  band- 
age, were  employed  to  maintain  the  adjustment  of  the  parts.  So  far 
the  patient  has  done  well,  being  supported  by  liquid  nourishment 
introduced  through  a  tube  passed  through  the  space  left  by  one  of 

1  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  898. 
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the  inci!iK>rs,  which,  on  account  of  its  looseness,  was  removed/"  Dr. 
B.  A.  Kinloch,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  reported  a  similar  case,  in 
which  he  employed  successfully  the  wire.* 

In  May,  1858,  while  trephining  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  dental  nerve  in  a  patient  suffering 
from  neuralgia,  I  accidentally  broke  the  jaw  in  two  at  the  point  at 
which  the  trephine  was  applied.  I  immediately  bored  a  hole  in  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  two  fragments,  and  fastened  them  together 
with  a  silver  wire,  by  which  I  was  able  to  maintain  complete  appo- 
sition, and  in  three  weeks  the  union  was  accomplished,  the  wire  sepa- 
rating and  falling  out  of  itself.    No  splints  were  ever  used.' 

With  these  exceptions,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  ligature  has  been 
employed  as  a  means  of  retention  only,  by  fastening  it  upon  the  teeth, 
either  upon  those  which  are  situated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  frac- 
ture, or  upon  others  a  little  more  remote,  or  upon  the  corresponding 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  or  upon  the  teeth  on  the  opposite  aides  of  the 
same  jaw. 

Ordinarily 'the  ligature,  composed  of  either  fine  gold,  platinum,  or 
silver  wire,  or  of  firm  silk  or  linen  threads — (Celsus  advised  the  use 
of  horsehair) — has  been  applied  to  the  two  teeth  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  fracture,  or  if  these  have  not  been  sufficiently  firm,  to  the  next 
teeth.  This  practice,  recommended  first  by  Hippocrates,  has  received 
the  occasional  sanction  ^of  Byff,  Walner,  Chelius,  Lizars,  Ericbsen, 
Miller,  B.  Cooper,  Skey,  and  others,  but  by  Boyer,  Gibson,  and  Mal- 
gaigne  it  has  been  disapproved. 

Dr.  S.  O.  Ellis,  of  New  York,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has 
treated  a  fracture,  occurring  through  the  symphysis,  in  an  adults  by 
placing  the  mainspring  of  a  watch  within  the  dental  arcade,  and 
securing  it  in  place  with  silver  wire.  The  mouth  was  kept  closed  by 
bandages  carried  under  the  chin.  The  fragments  united  with  only  a 
slight  vertical  displacement.^ 

Dr.  George  Hayward,  of  Boston,  surgeon  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  says :  "When  the  bone  is  not  comminuted  and  there 
are  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  fracture,  the  ends  of  the  bone  can  be 
kept  in  exact  apposition  by  passing  a  silver  wire  or  strong  thread 
around  these  teeth  and  tying  it  tightly.  In  several  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  jaw,  in  which  the  bone  was  broken  in  one  place  only,  I  have,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  adopted  this  practice  with  entire  suc- 
cess, and  without  the  aid  of  any  other  means.  It  will  be  found  very 
useful,  also,  as  an  auxiliary,  in  more  severe  cases,  in  which  it  may  be 
required  to  use  splints  and  bandages,  or  to  insert  a  piece  of  cork 
between  the  jaws,  as  recommended  by  Delpech.  It  requires  some 
mechanical  dexterity  to  apply  the  thread  neatly;  but  in  large  cities 
we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  skill  of  dentists  for  this  purpose.''^    I 

I  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  &c.,  March,  1847,  p.  211. 
'  Kinloch,  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1859,  p.  67. 

*  Buffalo  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  148. 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.    My  report  on  '^Defor.,**  ^.,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  88S, 
Case  14. 

Boston  Med.  and  8urg.  Joum.,  vol.  xix.  p.  188,  1888. 
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have  mjself  in  two  or  three  instances  used  a  linen  thread  with  ex- 
cellent results. 

Ouillaume  de  Salicet  advises  to  secure  with  a  silk  thread,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  teeth  belonging  to  the  two  fragments,  and  the  cor- 
responding teeth  of  the  upper  jaw;'  while  the  dentist  Lemaire,  being 
applied  to  by  Dupuytren  to  secure  in  place  the  ununited  fragments  of 
a  broken  jaw,  fastened  tbe  two  left  canine  teeth  to  each  other  by  a 
wire  of  platinum,  as  had  been  already  suggested  by  Ouillaume  de 
Salicet ;  to  these  he  added  two  other  modes  of  ligature  which  were 
altogether  original.  One  wire,  made  fast  to  the  last  molar  upon  one 
side,  traversea  the  mouth  and  was  secured  to  one  of  the  bicuspids 
upon  the  opposite  side ;  the  other  was  stretched  from  the  first  inferior 
bicuspid  on  tbe  right  to  the  first  superior  bicuspid  on  the  left.  A 
cure  was  accomplished  at  the  end  of  two  months,  but  one  of  the  wires 
bad  nearly  bisected  the  tongue;  and  as  it  had  gradually  become  im- 
bedded, the  flesh  had  closed  over  it  until  it  rested  like  a  seton  through 
the  middle  of  the  tongue.' 

None  of  these  various  methods,  however,  will  in  general  be  found 
to  possess  much  value;  for  besides  that  they  are  all  of  them,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  wholly  unnecessary,  and  in  other  cases,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  teeth,  or  to  their  loosened  or  decayed  condition, 
or  to  the  closeness  with  which  they  are  set  against  each  other,  abso- 
lutely impossible,  it  must  be  seen,  also,  that  they  will  generally  prove 
feeble  and  inefficient.  The  wires  act  only  upon  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  line  of  fracture,  leaving  its  lower  portions  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  trivial  causes;  they  tend  gradually  to  loosen  even  the  firm  teeth 
which  they  embrace,  and  not  unfrequently,  after  having  been  made 
fast  with  much  labor,  they  soon  become  disarranged  or  break.  They 
require,  therefore,  almost  always  the  additional  protection  afforded  by. 
bandages,  interdental  splints,  &c.  Alone  they  are  usually  insufficient, 
and  if  properly  constructed  bandages,  slings,  interdental  splints,  &c., 
are  employed,  they  are  not  needed.  Sometimes,  moreover,  they  are 
actually  mischievous,  as  when  they  loosen  a  sound  tooth  or  press  upon 
and  inflame  the  gums.  A.  Bdrard  passed  a  silver  wire  twice  around 
the  necks  of  two  adjoining  teeth  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  fracture. 
It  retained  the  fragments  perfectly  in  apposition  during  several  days  ; 
but  soon  the  gums  swelled  and  became  painful ;  the  teeth  loosened, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  wire.  Chassaignac  sought 
to  avoid  these  evils  by  placing  the  wire  upon  the  middle  of  the  crown, 
free  from  the  gums,  and  by  including  four  teeth  instead  of  two.  A 
waxed  linen  thread  was  made  fast  in  this  manner,  in  a  case  of  simple 
fracture,  on  the  seventh  day.  On  the  following  morning  the  thread 
was  found  broken.  He  applied  then  a  silk  ligature  in  the  same  man- 
ner. On  about  the  third  day  this  also  was  disarranged ;  the  ligatures 
were  now  discontinued  until  the  eighteenth  day,  when  he  renewed 
the  experiment  with  a  piece  of  gold  wire.  Fourteen  days  after  this 
the  ligature  remained  firm,  but  the  gums  were  red  and  bleeding.    The 

>  Malgaigne,  op.  dt.,  p.  892. 

*  Joum.  Univer.  des  bd.  M^.,  torn.  xix.  p.  77. 
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patient  not  having  again  retarned  to  Chassaignac,  the  resalt  is  not 
known.^ 

As  to  the  method  suggested  by  Gaillaume  de  Salicet,  it  presents  no 
advantages  to  compensate  for  its  inconveniences ;  while  that  actually 
practised  by  the  dentist  Lemaire,  successful  indeed,  threatened  to  sub- 
stitute a  loss  of  the  tongue  for  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  jaw. 

Splints  have  been  employed  in  various  ways.  First,  simple  inter- 
dental splints,  laid  along  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  and  only  sufficiently 
grooved  to  be  easily  retained  in  place ;  second,  clasps,  which  are  ap- 

{)lied  over  the  crowns  and  sides  of  the  teeth,  operating  chiefly  by  their 
ateral  pressure,  or  made  fast  by  screws ;  third,  splints  applied  to  the 
outer  and  inferior  margin  of  the  jaw ;  fourth,  interdental  splints  com» 
bined  with  outside  splints. 

Interdental  splints  have  been  recommended  by  many  surgeons  from 
an  early  day,  and  they  continue  to  be  employed  occasionally  up  to 
this  moment. 

Boyer  advises  the  use  of  cork  splints,  placed  one  on  each  side  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases.  Miller 
recommends  the  same  in  all  cases,  the  ''two  eages  of  cork  sloping 
gently  backwards,  with  their  upper  and  under  surfaces  grooved  for 
the  reception  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth."  Fergusson  also  has 
usually  adopted  the  same  practice.  Muys  and  Bertrandi  employed 
ivory  wedges.* 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  rejected  entirely  by  Syme,  Chelius,  Skey, 
Erichsen,  and  Gibson. 

The  objections  which  have  been  stated  to  their  use  are :  that  they 
are  unsteady  and  become  easily  loosened  and  disarranged ;  that  they 
occasionally  press  painfully  upon  the  inside  of  the  cheeks ;  that  they 
accumulate  about  themselves  an  offensive  sordes;  and  finally,  that  they 
are  unnecessary,  since  experience  has  proven,  says  Gibson,  that ''  there 
is  always  sufficient  space  between  the  teeth  to  enable  the  patient  to 
imbibe  broth  or  any  other  thin  fluid  placed  between  the  teeth." 

It  is  not  strictly  true,  however,  that  in  all  cases  there  will  be  found 
sufficient  space  between  the  teeth,  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  for  the 
imbibition  of  nutrient  fluids.  I  have  myself  seen  exceptions,  and  ia 
such  a  case  the  patient,  if  the  mouth  were  closed  in  the  usual  way, 
would  have  to  be  fed  through  a  tube  conveyed  ^along  the  nostrils  into 
the  stomach,  as  suggested  by  both  Samuel  an4  Bransby  Cooper  in 
certain  bad  compound  fractures,  or  through  an  opening  made  by  the 
extraction  of  one  of  the  front  teeth ;  neither  of  which  methods  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  the  interdental  splints ;  but  then  the  separation  of 
the  front  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  food,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  object  to  be  gained  by  their  use,  nor  indeed  the  principal  object. 
Their  great  purpose  is  to  act  as  splints  whenever  the  absence  of  teeth 
either  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  renders  the  two  corresponding  arcades 
unequal  and  irregular,  and  prevents  our  making  use  of  the  upper  as 
a  kind  of  internal  splint  for  the  lower  jaw. 

1  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  Nov.  1822,  p.  401. 
'  Lond.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  xx.  p.  470. 
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It  is  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  end  that 
they  are  often  valuable,  and  ought  sometimes  to  be  considered  as  in- 
dispensable. I  believe,  also,  that  many  of  the  inconveniences  which 
bave  been  found  to  attend  the  use  of  cork  or  wood,  are  obviated  by 
the  substitution  of  gutta  percha  in  the  manner  which  I  recommended 
to  the  profession  in  1849,^  and  also  again  in  my  report  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  made  in  the  year  1855. 

The  mode  of  preparing  gutta  percha,  and  of  adapting  it  between 
the  teeth,  is  as  follows :  Dip  a  couple  of  pieces  of  the  gum,  of  a 
proper  size,  into  hot  water,  and  when  they  are  softened,  mould  them 
into  wedge-shaped  blocks,  and  carry  them  to  their  appropriate  places 
between  the  back  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  mouth ;  taking  care,  of 
counte,  that  on  the  fractured  side  the  splint  extends  sufficiently  far 
forward  to  traverse  thoroughly  the  line  of  fracture.  Now  press  up 
each  horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw  until  the  mouth  is  sufficiently  closed, 
and  the  line  of  the  inferior  margin  is  straight ;  in  this  position  retain 
the  fragments  a  few  minutes,  until  the  gum  has  well  haraened.  Mean- 
time it  will  be  practicable,  generally,  to  introduce  the  fingers  into  the 
mouth,  and  to  press  the  gutta  percha  laterally  on  each  side  towards 
the  teeth,  and  thus  to  make  its  position  more  secure.  When  it  is 
hardened,  remove  the  splints,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  more 
precisely  that  they  are  properly  shaped  and  fitted. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  carrying  the  long  wedge- 
sbaped  block  into  the  mouth,  the  apex  of  the  wedge  is  to  be  intro- 
duced first. 

The  superiority  of  this  splint  is  now  at  once  perceived.  If  properly 
made,  it  is  smooth  upon  its  surface,  and  not,  therefore,  so  liable  to 
irritate  the  mouth  as  wood  or  cork,  and  it  is  so  moulded  to  the  teeth 
that  it  will  never  become  displaced.  It  possesses  this  advantage,  also, 
that  in  case  more  or  less  of  the  teeth  are  gone  in  either  the  upper  or 
lower  jaw,  it  fills  up  the  vacancies,  and  renders  the  support  uniform 
and  steady. 

The  ''  clasp,"  applied  over  the  crowns  and  sides  of  the  teeth,  is  not 
intended  to  act  as  an  interdental  splint;  but  by  its  lateral  pressure  it 
is  expected  to  hold  the  fragments  in  apposition  upon  nearly  the  same 
principle  with  the  ligature. 

Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  and  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  employ  for 
this  purpose  a  plate  of  silver,  folded  snugly  over  the  tops  and  sides 
of  two  or  more  teeth  adjacent  to  the  fracture. 

Nicole,  of  Nuremburg,  employed  for  the  same  purpose  a  couple  of 
steel  plates  fitted  accurately  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  dental 
curvatures,  secured  in  place  by  a  steel  clasp,  the  clasp  being  furnished 
with  a  thumb-screw,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  accomplish  the 
lateral  pressure. 

Malgaigne  has  extended  the  idea  of  Nicole,  by  substituting  for  the 
two  steel  plates  a  single  plate  composed  of  flexible  and  ductile  iron, 
which  is  fitted  accurately  to  all  the  irregularities  of  the  posterior 
dental  arcb.    From  the  two  extremities  of  this  plate,  and  from  two 

>  Baffalo  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  y.  p.  144,  Aug.  1849. 
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Other  intermediate  points,  four  small  steel  shafts  arise  perpeDdicnlarl  j, 
cross  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  at  right  angles,  and  then  fall  down  again 
perpendicularly  upon  the  anterior  dental  arcade.  Each  steel  shaft 
being  furnished  with  a  thumb-screw,  the  iron  plate  can  now  be  made  to 
bear  against  the  teeth  so  as  to  form  a  posterior  dental  splint.  The 
teeth  are  also  protected  in  front  against  the  direct  action  of  the  thumb- 
screw by  the  interposition  of  a  leaden  plate. 

J.  B.  Gunning,  Dentist,  of  New  York,  has  substituted  for  all  these 
materials  vulcanized  India-rubber,  which  he  employs  both  as  a  clasp 
and  as  an  interdental  splint;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Covey,'  the  same 
material  has  been  used  with  excellent  results  by  J.  B.  Bean,  Dentist, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.     The  following  is  Dr.  Bean's  plan  of  procedure. 

An  impression  is  taken  in  wax  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  the 
uninjured  jaw,  and  of  each  fragment  separately  of  the  broken  jaw. 
When,  in  doing  this,  the  ordinary  ''impression  cup"  used  by  dentists 
cannot  be  introduced,  one  composed  of  a  thin  metallic  plate,  which 
is  covered  with  wax  and  stiffened  by  a  rim  of  wire,  may  be  substituted. 
''From  these  impressions  are  made  casts  of  plaster  of  Paris,  very 
carefully  prepared,  so  as  to  produce  a  smooth,  hard  surface,  and  giving 
as  perfect  a  representation  of  the  teeth  as  possible.  These  plaster 
models  are  then  adjusted,  properly  antagonized  in  their  normal  posi> 
tion,  and  placed  in  the  '  maxillary  articulator.' 

"  The  fragments  of  the  model  representing  the  broken  jaw  are  held 
in  their  proper  position  by  wax,  being  secured  thus  one  to  the  other, 
and  to  the  remaining  plate  of  the  articulator."  *  *  *  The  model  jaws 
are  now  opened  from  three  to  five  lines,  and  a  wax  model  of  a  splint  is 
built  up  between  the  molars,  covering  also  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
of  the  teeth.  A  connecting  band  of  wax  is  laid  from  one  side  to  the 
other  behind  the  upper  front  teeth,  leaving  thus  an  opening  in  front 
for  the  reception  of  the  food.  This  wax  and  plaster  model  now  com- 
posing one  piece,  is  then  removed  from  the  articulator,  and  placed  in 
a  dentist's  "  flask,"  and  a  complete  mould  of  the  model  is  again  formed 

from  plaster  laid  on  in  sections 
^^S-  SO-  in  a  manner  which  those  accus- 

tomed to  make  plaster  moulds 
will  readily  understand.  The 
plaster  having  fairly  set,  the  flask 
and  mould  are  opened,  the  wax 
carefully  removed,  and  the  spaces 
thus  left  in  the  mould  at  once 
filled  with  the  rubber  rendered 
soft  by  heat.  The  mould  is  again 
closed,  replaced  in  the  flask,  and 
M*xiiury  Articnuior.  by  hcat  the  rubbcr  is  thoroughly 

oi'Tr^K^i'^^T' ''**'-  vulcanized.    The  flask  is  again 

8|  2.  AdJuiUble  rods.  i       t  i  3  ^       « 

8.  8.  Adjo.ubie  hiDg«.  opened,  the  plaster  removed,  and 

an  interdental  splint  of  rubber 
remains,  which  is  fitted  accurately  to  all  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  both 
above  and  below. 

1  Bean,  Richmond  Med.  Joom.,  Feb.  1866. 
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The  splint  is  now  placed  in  the  ntontli,  adjusted  to  the  teeth,  and 
the  lower  jaw  secured  in  position  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  the 
accompanying  wood -cut 

Dr.  Corey  says,  that  during  the  late  war  Dr.  Bean  was  placed  In 
charge  of  a  hospital  at  Macon,  Geor- 
gia, devoted  exclusively  to  the  re-  ^8-  ^^■ 
ceptioD  of  this  class  of  injuries,  and 
that  over  forty  cases  were  treated, 
and  with  eminent  success. 

My  own  judgment  of  this  appara- 
tus is,  that  so  far  as  the  substitution 
of  vulcanized  rubber  forgutta  percha 
isconcerned,  it  is  wholly  uncecessary 
in  the  great  majority  of  simple  frac- 
tures of  the  jaw.  Gutta  percba  is 
applied  with  great  facility,  and  with 
equal  accuracy  to  all  the  dental  sur- 
faces, and  it  speedily  hardens  suffi- 
ciently for  all  practical  purposes. 

In  gunshot  fracturess  however,  and 
in  certain  other  badly  comminuted 

fractures,  I  can  well  understand  how      B«»n«'iippimnn»(«tiirok<iij»w.«ppiieJ 
thesurgeon  may  advantageously  avail 

himself  of  vulcanized  rubber,  which,  being  sornewhat  harder,  may  be 
made  to  grasp  the  teeth  attached  to  the  several  fragments  more 
firmly ;  aad  inaeed  may,  in  a  few  cases,  allow  of  the  teeth  being  made 
fast  to  the  splint  by  screws. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  the  cases  which  Dr.  Bean  has  had 
chiefly  under  treatment.  * 

An  examination  of  the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Covey  will  also  show 
that  the  apparatus  was  never  applied  earlier  than  the  tenth  day,  even 
when  the  patients  were  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Bean  from  the  first, 
and  that  in  most  oases  the  application  of  the  apparatus  was  delayed 
to  a  much  later  period.  Indeed,  it  is  apparent  that  there  may  be  the 
same  reasons  for  occasional  delay  in  the  application  of  vulcanized  rub- 
ber as  in  the  application  of  gutta  percha,  or  any  other  mode  of  sup- 
port and  dressing. 

In  reference  to  the  head  apparatus,  or  sling,  as  used  by  Dr.  Bean, 
we  have  only  a  single  remark  to  make.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
apparatus  employed  for  many  years  by  myself — the  modification  con- 
sisting in  the  use  of  a  horizontal  piece  of  wood  supporting  a  cup 
which  is  placed  under  the  chin,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent 
the  lateral  pressure  usually  made  by  the  maxillary  bands.  The 
necessity  of  this  modification  has  long  been  recognized  by  myself  and 
others  in  certain  fractures;  and  it  is  especially  important  in  all  com- 
minated  and  gunshot  fractures.  To  the  attainment  of  this  purpose, 
namely,  the  prevention  of  lateral  pressure,  I  have  employed  usually  a 
firm  gutta-porcha  splint  under  the  chin,  to  the  projecting  lateral  ex- 
tremities of  which  the  maxillary  bands  have  been  attached;  and  I 
think  it  much  better  than  Dr.  Bean's  piece  of  wood.    In  a  great 
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majority  of  cases,  however,  occurring  in  civil  practice,  that  is  to  say, 
in  most  simple  fractures,  this  submental  splint  is  tinnecessary,  since 
the  lateral  pressure  is  harmless,  especially  when  the  interdental  splints 
of  gutta  percha  or  of  vulcanized  rubber  are  employed. 

In  short,  while  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  Dr.  Bean  has  by  his 
appareil,  and  by  the  application  of  great  mechanical  skill,  talent,  and 
industry,  treated  successfully  many  cases  which  by  other  appliances 
and  in  other  hands  might  have  resulted  most  unfortunately,  yet  it  is 
plain  that  his  method  will  find  its  field  of  usefulness  in  civil  practice 
limited  to  exceptional  cases. 

Dr.  J.  S,  Prout,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  suggested  to  me  a  very 
ingenious  mode  of  employing  the  interdental  splint  and  wire  ligature 
conjointly,  and  which  method,  at  my  request,  he  adopted  recently  in 
a  case  under  my  care  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  A  plate  of  gutta  percha 
was  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  teeth  across  the  line  of  fracture,  and 
this  was  secured  in  position  by  silver  wire,  which  had  been  made  to 
grasp  firmly  the  crowns  of  the  adjacent  teeth  and  was  then  brought 
over  the  horizontal  gutta-percha  plate.  In  this  case  it  accomplished 
all  that  was  desired. 

External  splints,  applied  along  the  base  or  outside  of  the  jaw,  were 
first  recommended  by  Pard,  who  used  for  this  purpose  leather;  and 
they  have  been  employed  in  some  form,  occasionally,  by  most  surgeons. 
Generally  they  have  been  composed  of  flexible  materials,  such  as 
wetted  pasteboard,  first  recommended  by  Heister,  felt,  linen  saturated 
with  the  whites  of  eggs,  paste,  dextrine,  or  starch ;  plaster  of  Paris  has 
also  been  used  ;  and  they  have  been  retained  in  place  by  either  band- 
ages or  the  sling.  As  before  stated,  I  have  myself  used  for  this  purpose, 
gutta  percha,  but  I  shall  speak  of  it  as  one  form  of  the  sling  aressing. 

Undoubtedly  useful,  and  even  necessary  in  some  cases,  especially 
where  there  exists  a  great  tendency  to  a  vertical  displacement,  they 
will  be  found,  also,  in  many  cases,  to  render  no  essential  service,  and 
may  properly  enough  be  dispensed  with. 

Whatever  objections  hold  to  the  use  of  metallic  clasps,  must  apply 
in  some  degree  to  the  use  of  those  forms  of  apparatus  in  which  it  is 
attempted  to  secure  the  fragments  by  means  of  a  combination  of  these 
clasps  with  outside  splints,  and  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  dispense  with 
all  bandages  or  slings,  the  mouth  being  permitted  to  open  and  close 
freely  during  the  whole  treatment.  Motion  of  the  jaw  cannot  be  per- 
mitted in  any  case  where  the  fracture  is  far  back,  since  it  is  then  im* 
possible  to  grasp  the  posterior  fragment  between  the  two  parallel 
splints.  Nothing  but  complete  immobility  of  the  jaw  will  now  insure 
immobility  to  the  fracture.  Some  of  these  forms  of  apparatus  are 
liable  to  additional  objections,  which  will  be  readily  suggested  by  an 
explanation  of  their  mode  of  construction. 

Cbopart  and  Desault  originated  this  idea  as  early  as  1780,  for  frac- 
tures occurring  upon  both  sides ;  in  which  cases  they  advised  "  band- 
ages composed  of  crotchets  of  iron  or  of  steel,  placed  over  the  teeth, 
upon  the  aveolar  margin,  covered  with  cork  or  with  plates  of  lead, 
and  fastened  by  thumb-screws  to  a  plate  of  sheet-iron,  or  to  some 
other  material  under  the  jaw." 
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The  apparatus  inyented  by  Bateaick,  a  German  surgeon,  in  1799, 
and  improved  hj  Kluge,  is  thus  described  bj  Pr.  Chester :  "  It  con- 
sists, Ist,  of  small  silver  grooves,  varying  in  size  according  as  they 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  incisors  or  molars,  and  long  enough  to  extend 
over  the  crowns  of  four  teeth ;  2d,  of  a  small  piece  of  board,  adapted 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  jaw,  and  in  shape  resembling  a  horseshoe, 
having  at  its  two  horns,  two  holes  on  each  side ;  8d,  of  steel  hooks  of 
various  sizes,  each  having  at  one  extremity  an  arch  for  the  reception 
of  the  lower  lip,  and  another  smaller  for  securing  it  over  the  silver 
channels  on  the  teeth,  and  at  the  other  end  a  screw  to  pass  through  the 
horseshoe  splint,  and  to  be  secured  to  it  by  a  nut  and  a  horizontal 
branch  at  its  lower  surface ;  4th,  of  a  cap  or  silk  nightcap  to  remain 
on  the  head ;  and  6th,  of  a  compress  corresponding  in  shape  and  size 
with  the  splint  The  net  or  cap  having  been  placed  on  the  head,  and 
the  two  straps  fastened  to  it  on  each  side,  one  immediately  in  front  of 
the  ear  and  the  other  about  three  inches  farther  back,  which  are  to 
retain  the  splint  in  its  position  by  passing  through  the  two  holes  in 
each  horn,  a  silver  channel  is  placed  on  the  four  teeth  nearest  to  the 
fracture ;  on  this  the  small  arch  of  the  hook  is  placed,  and  the  screw 
end  having  been  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  splint,  is  screwed  firmly 
to  it  by  the  nut,  after  a  compress  has  been  placed  between  the  splint 
and  the  integuments  below  tne  jaw. 

*'  If  there  is  a  double  fracture,  two  channels  and  two  hooks  must  of 
course  be  used."^ 

Bush  invented  a  similar  apparatus  in  1822,' and  Houzelot  in  1826 ; 
since  which  the  apparatus  has  been  variously  modified  by  Jousset, 
Lonsdale,  Malgaigne,  and  perhaps  others. 

Lonsdale  says  he  has  employed  his  instrument  in  numerous  cases, 
and  with  complete  success.'  Kutenick  succeeded  with  his  apparatus 
in  a  case  where  the  displacement  persisted  in  spite  of  all  other  means.^ 
Jousset  was  also  successful  in  two  cases.^  Wales,  Asst.  Surg.  U.  S. 
Navy,  succeeded  with  an  instrument  of  his  own  invention.^ 

But  others  have  not  been  equally  fortunate;  or  if  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  the  fragments  in  apposition,  and  in  securing  a  bony 
union,  other  serious  accidents  have  followed. 

In  the  first  case  mentioned  by  Houzelot,  the  instrument  was  kept 
on  thirteen  days,  after  which  an  attack  of  epilepsy  deranged  every- 
thing, and  the  patient  was  transferred  to  BicStre.  The  second  patient 
complained  immediately  of  an  intense  pain  under  the  chin,  and  a  pro- 
fuse salivation  followed.  These  symptoms  were  subdued  by  the  sixth 
day,  but,  for  some  reason,  the  apparatus  was  finally  removed  on  the 
tenth  day.  The  fragments  hereafter  showed  no  tendency  to  derange- 
ment Seven  days  after  its  removal,  an  abscess,  which  had  formed 
under  the  chin,  was  opened.    In  the  third  case  the  apparatus  was  left 

■  London  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  zx.  p.  471j  from  Monthly  Archiyes  of  the  Medi- 
cal Bciencefl,  1884. 
>  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  895. 

*  Lonadue,  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures ;  London,  1888,  p.  284. 
«  Malgaigne,  op.  dt.,  p.  896.  •  Ibid.,  p.  896. 

<  Wales,  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Bd.,  Oct.  1860. 
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in  place  thirty  days,  and  an  abscess  formed  also  under  the  chin 
Neacourt  applied  it  in  a  double  fracture  where  the  central  fragment 
was  much  aisplaced.  The  apposition  was  well  preserved,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  it  on  the  seventeenth  day  on  account  of  a  phlegmon 
which  was  forming  under  the  chin.  The  patient  to  whom  Bush  ap« 
plied  his  apparatus,  would  wear  it  but  a  few  days.  Malgaigne  had 
the  same  experience  with  Bush's  apparatus.  \ 

In  addition  to  the  pain  and  inflammation,  followed  by  submaxil- 
lary abscesses,  which  have  been  such  frequent  results  of  its  use, 
Malgaigne  has  noticed  that  it  is  exceedingly  inclined  to  slide  forwards 
and  become  displaced. 

In  short,  notwithstanding  the  unqualified  testimony  of  Lonsdale  in 
Favor  of  this  method  of  treatment,  especially  in  fractures  at  the  sym- 
physis,  and  in  fractures  through  any  portion  of  the  shaft  anterior  to 
the  masseter  muscle,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  8u£Sciently  plain  that  it  is 
applicable  to  only  a  very  limited  number  of  cases;  but  if  I  were  to 
recommend  any  form  of  apparatus  constructed  with  a  view  of  per* 
mitting  mobility  of  the  jaws  during  the  process  of  union,  it  would 
be  that  invented  by  Norman  Kingsley,  Dentist,  of  this  city,  and  which 
I  have  seen  used  with  excellent  results  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Impressions  in  plaster  are  first  taken  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
Models  made  from  these  impressions  will  represent  the  lower  jaw 
broken  and  the  fragments  displaced.  The  model  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
then  separated  at  the  point  representing  the  fracture,  and  the  frag- 
ments adjusted  to  the  model  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  most  cases  the 
position  which  these  fragments  assume  when  thus  placed,  determines 
accurately  the  original  form  and  position  of  the  lower  jaw.  Upon  the 
plaster  model  of  the  lower  jaw,  obtained  and  rectified  in  this  way,  a 
splint  or  clasp  of  vulcanite  rubber  is  then  made,  embracing  the  arms, 
which  are  made  of  steel  wire,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  arms  must  curve  upwards  a  little  as  they  emerge  from  the  moutb, 
to  avoid  pressure  upon  the  lips,  and  then  curve  backwards,  termi- 
nating near  the  angles  of  the  jaw. 

When  the  apparatus  is  applied,  the  teeth  must  be  pushed  into  the 
sockets  of  the  splint  with  some  force.  The  dressing  is  now  com- 
pleted by  a  sling  made  of  strong  muslin,  extending  beneath  the  chia 
from  one  arm  to  the  other. 

George  L.  Fitch,  Dentist,  California,  believes  that  "dental  gntta 
percha"  may  be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  vulcanite  rub- 
ber, in  the  construction  of  this  and  other  similar  splints.^  In  this 
opinion,  however,  Dr.  Kingsley  does  not  concur. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  inferior  maxilla  by  a  single-headed 
bandage  or  roller,  numbers  among  its  distinguished  advocates  the 
names  of  Gibson  and  Barton ;  indeed,  I  think  the  practice  is  at  the 
present  time  peculiar  to  a  few  American  surgeons.  Gibson  gives  the 
following  directions  for  applying  his  roller :  "  A  cotton  or  linen  com- 
press, of  moderate  thickness,  reaching  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
nearly  to  the  chin,  is  placed  beneath,  and  held  by  an  assistant,  while 

I  Fitch,  New  York  Med.  Gazette,  1869. 
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Fig.  28. 


the  surgeon  takes  a  roller,  four  or  five 
yards  long,  an  inch  and  a  halT  wide,  and 
passes  it  by  several  successive  turns 
under  the  jaw,  up  along  the  sides  of  the 
face,  and  over  the  head ;  now  changing 
the  course  of  the  bandage,  he  causes  it 
to  pass  otr  at  a  right  angle  from  the 
perpendicular  cast,  and  to  encircle  the 
temple,  occiput,  and  forehead,  horizon- 
tally, by  several  turns ;  finally,  to  render 
the  whole  more  secure,  several  addi- 
tional horizontal  turns  are  made  around 
the  back  of  the  neck,  under  the  ear, 
along  the  base  of  the  jaw,  under  the 
point  of  the  chin.  To  prevent  the  roller 
from  slipping  or  changing  its  position, 
ft  short  piece  may  be  secured  by  a  pin  to  the  horizontal  turn  that  en- 
circles  the  forehead,  and  passed  backwards  along  the  centre  of  the 
head  aa  far  as  the  neck,  where  it  must  be  tacked  to  the  lower  hori- 
zontal turn — taking  care  to  fix  one  or  more  pins  at  every  point  at 
which  the  roller  has  crossed." 

Barton  employs,  also,  a  compress,  and  a  roller  five  yards  long ;  the 
application  of  which  is  thus  described  by  Sargent:  Place  the  initial 
extremity  of  the  roller  upon  the  occiput,  just 
below  its  protuberance,  and  conduct  the 
cylinder  obliquely  over  the  centre  of  the  left 
parietal  bone  to  the  top  of  the  head ;  thence 
descend  across  the  right  temple  and  the  zy- 
gomatic arch,  and  pass  beneath  the  chin  to 
the  left  side  of  the  face ;  mount  over  the  left 
zygoma  and  temple  to  the  summit  of  the 
cranium,  and  regain  the  starting  point  at  the 
occiput  by  traversing  obliquely  the  right 
parietal  bone ;  next  wind  around  the  base  of 
the  lower  jaw  on  the  ]e(i  side  to  the  chin, 
and  thence  return  to  the  occiput  along  the 
right  aide  of  the  maxilla ;  repeat  the  same 
coarse,  step  by  step,  until  the  roller  is  spent,  "'im^^jIw!"' 

and  then  confine  its  terminal  end. 

These  bandages  possess  the  advantages  of  being  easily  obtained, 
of  simplicity  and  facility  of  application,  and,  we  may  add,  if  considered 
in  relation  to  the  majority  of  simple  fractures,  of  complete  adaptation 
to  the  ends  proposed.  The  only  objections  to  their  use  which  I  have 
ever  noticed,  are  occasional  disarrangements,  and  the  tendenoy,  as  in 
all  other  continuous  rollers,  to  draw  the  fragments  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  according  as  the  successive  turns  of  the  bandage  are  carried 
to  the  right  or  left.  There  is  one  other  objection,  having  reference 
to  the  occasional  inadequacy  of  this  dressing  to  prevent  an  overlap- 
ping of  the  fragments;  to  which  objection  also  the  sling,  as  usually 
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coDstrncted,  ia  etj^ually  obnoxious,  and  of  which  X  shall  speak  pre- 
sently. 

Finally,  it  is  to  the  sling,  in  some  of  its  varions  forms,  with  or  with- 
out the  interdental  splint,  that'aurgeons  have  generally  given  the  prefer- 
ence.   The  sling  is  known,  also,  by 
Rg.  80.  the  name  of  the  four-headed  or  the 

foar-tailed  roller  or  bandage. 

B.  Bell,  Boyer,  Skey,  S.  Cooper, 
B.  Cooper,  Syme,  Fergusson,  Mayor, 
Lizars,  and  Chelius  employ  the  sling, 
usually ;  and  the  favorite  mode  is  to 
use  for  this  purpose  a  piece  of  muslta 
\  cloth  about  one  yard  long  and  four 
(^  inches  wid6,  torn  down  from  its  two 
extremities  to  within  about  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  centre.  Others 
have  used  leather,  gutta  percha,  ad- 
hesive straps,  gum-elastic,  etc. 

Where  the  mualin  is  used,  it  is 
quite  customary  to  lay  against  the 
skin  a  piece  of  pasteboara,  wetted, 
and  moulded  to  the  chin,  or  simply 
a  soft  compress ;  and  some  choose  to 
open  the  centra  of  the  bandage  snfE- 
ciently  to  receive  the  chin.  The  mid- 
dle of  this  bandage  being  laid  upon  the  chin,  the  two  ends  corre- 
sponding to  the  upper  margin  of  the  roller  are  now  carried  across  the 
front  of  the  chin,  behind  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  made  fast ;  while 
the  two  lower  heads  are  brought  directly  upwards  from  under  the 
sides  of  the  chin,  along  the  sides  of  the  face,  in  Aront  of  the  ears, 
and  made  fast  upon  the  top  of  the  head.  The  dressing  ia  completed 
by  a  short  counter-band  extending  across  the  top  of  the  head  from 
one  bandage  to  the  other;  or  the  several  bands  may  be  made  fast  to 
a  nightcap,  in  which  case  the  counter-band  will  be  unnecessary. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  describe  my  own  method  of  dressing  these 
fractures  with  the  sling. 

Having  frequently  noticed  the  tendency  of  the  sling,  as  ordinarily 
constructed,  and  of  Gibson's  roller,  to  carry  the  anterior  fragment 
backwards,  especially  in  double  fracture  where  the  body  of  the  bone 
ie  broken  upon  both  sides,  I  devised,  some  years  since,  an  apparatus 
intcDded  to  obviate  this  objection,  and  which  I  have  used  now  many 
times  with  entire  satisfaction. 

It  is  composed  of  a  firm  leather  strap,  called  maxillary,  which, 
passing  perpendicularly  upwards  from  under  the  chin,  ia  made  to 
buckle  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  at  a  point  near  the  situation  of  the 
anterior  fontanelle.  This  strap  is  supported  by  two  counter-straps, 
made  of  strong  linen  webbing,  called,  respectively,  the  occipito-frontal 
and  the  vertical.  The  occipito-frontal  is  looped  upon  the  maxillary 
at  a  point  a  little  above  the  ears,  and  may  be  elevated  or  depressed 
at  pleasure.    The  occipital  portion  of  the  strap  ia  then  carried  back- 
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wards  and  buckled  under  the  oooipat,  while  the  frontal  portion  is 
buckled  across  the  forehead.  The  vertical  strap  unites  the  occipital 
to  the  maxillary  across  the  top  of  the  head,  and  preTents  the  upper 
part  of  the  latter  from  becoming  displaced  forwards.  At  each  point 
where  a  buckle  is  used,  a  pad  must 
be  placed  between  the  strap  and  the 
bead. 

The  max!  liar  J  strap  is  narrow 
ander  the  chin  to  avoid  pressure 
upon  the  front  of  the  neck,  but  im* 
mediately  becomes  wider  so  as  to 
cover  the  sides  of  the  inferior  maxilla 
and  face,  after  which  it  gradually  di- 
miaisbea  to  accommodate  the  baokle 
upon  the  top  of  the  head.  The  an- 
terior margin  of  this  band,  at  the 
point  corresponding  to  the  symphy- 
sis menti,  and  for  about  two  inches 
on  each  side,  is  supplied  with  thread 
holes,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
a  piece  of  linen  which,  when  the  ap- 
paratus is  in  place,  shall  cross  in 
front  of  the  chin,  and  prevent  the 

maxillary  strap  from  sliding  back*  Thuinihor'nppaniiu. 

wards  a^inst  the  front  of  the  neck. 

The  advantage  of  this  dressing  over  any  which  I  have  yet  seen, 
consists  in  its  cepabilitytolifttheauterior  fragment  almost  vertically, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  in  no  danger  of  falling  forwards  and  down- 
wards upon  the  forehead.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  dressings, 
the  occipital  stay  had  its  attachment  opposite  U>  the  chin,  its  effect 
would  be  to  draw  the  central  fragment  backwards.  By  using  a  firm 
piece  of  leather,  as  a  maxillary  band,  and  attaching  the  occipital  stay 
above  the  ears,  this  difficulty  is  completely  obviated. 

Having  removed  such  teeth  as  are  much  loosened  at  the  point  of 
fracture,  and  replaced  those  which  are  loosened  at  other  points,  unless 
it  be  far  back  in  the  mouth,  and  adjusted  the  fragments  accurately, 
the  lower  jaw  is  to  be  closed  completely  upon  the  upper,  and  the 
apparatus  snugly  applied.  It  is  not  necessary  in  most  cases  to  buckle 
the  straps  with  great  firmness,  sinoe  expenenoe  has  shown  that  a 
anffioient  degree  of  immobility  is  usually  obtained  when  the  apparatus 
is  only  moderately  tight. 

If  the  integuments  are  bruised  and  tender,  a  compress  made  of  two 
or  more  thicknesses  of  patent  lint  should  be  placed  underneath  the 
chin,  between  it  and  the  leather. 

If  the  inability  to  introduce  nourishment  between  the  teeth  when 
the  mouth  is  closed,  or  the  irregularity  of  the  dental  arcade,  renders 
the  use  of  interdental  splints  necessary,  gutta  i>ercha,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  ought,  in  general,  to  be  preferred  to  any  other 
material. 

The  patient  must  be  forbidden  to  talk  or  laugh,  and,  when  he  lies 
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down,  his  head  should  rest  upon  its  back,  for  whatever  mode  of  dress- 
ing is  employed,  and  however  carefully  it  is  applied,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  slight  motion  and  displacement  will  occur  whenever  the  weight 
of  the  head  rests  upon  the  side  of  the  face. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  as  often  as  every  two  or  three  days,  the  appa- 
ratus may  be  loosened  or  removed,  only  taking  care  generally  not  to 
disturb  the  interdental  splints,  when  they  are  used,  and  to  support  the 
jaw  with  the  hand,  during  its  removal;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  face 
may  be  sponged  off  with  warm  water  and  castile  soap.  It  should  not 
be  left  off  entirely,  however,  in  less  than  three  or  four  weeks,  even 
where  the  fracture  is  most  simple,  nor  ought  the  patient  be  allowed  to 
eat  meat  in  less  than  four  or  five  weeks. 

To  cleanse  the  mouth  and  prevent  offensive  accumulations,  it  should 
be  washed  several  times  a  day  with  a  solution  of  tincture  of  myrrb, 
prepared  by  adding  one  drachm  to  about  four  ounces  of  water. 

The  same  apparatus,  and  without  any  essential  modification,  is  ap- 
plicable to  fractures  of  the  symphysis  and  of  the  angle  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  as  well  as  to  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone. 

Instead  of  the  leather,  I  have  in  a  few  instances,  especially  of  com- 
pound fractures  where  it  became  necessary  to  allow  the  pus  to  dis- 
charge externally,  used  a  sling  or  a  splint  composed  of  gutta  percha, 
suspended  by  bands  carried  over  the  top  of  the  head.  The  piece 
from  which  this  splint  is  made  should  be  two  or  three  lines  in  thick- 
ness, covered  with  cloth,  and  padded  under  the  chin.  It  will  be  found 
convenient  to  cover  it  with  cloth  before  immersing  it  in  the  hot  water. 
The  water  should  be  nearly  at  a  boiling  temperature,  so  that  the  splint 
may  become  perfectly  pliable;  and  it  should  be  laid  upon  the  face 
and  allowed  to  mould  itself  while  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back. 

Having  thus  fitted  it  accurately  to  the  face,  it  may  be  removed  and 
openings  made  at  points  corresponding  with  the  wounds  upon  the 
skin,  before  it  is  reapplied. 

As  has  been  already  explained,  the  gutta  percha,  if  sufficiently  thick, 
and  if  the  lateral  wings  are  allowed  to  project  a  little  on  either  side, 
will  serve  effectually  to  protect  the  sides  of  the  face  against  pressure 
from  the  bandage;  and  being  more  easily  moulded  to  the  base  and 
frpnt  of  the  chin  than  any  other  material  which  has  yet  been  employed, 
must  have  the  preference.  The  necessity  for  its  use,  however,  is  only 
occasional. 

In  fractures  of  either  condyle,  unaccompanied  with  displacement^ 
the  simple  leather  or  muslin  sling  will  sometimes  accomplish  a  perfect 
and  speedy  cure,  as  the  two  cases  reported  by  Desault  will  sufficiently 
demonstrate.  But  if  the  fragments  have  become  separated,  the  re- 
placement is  difficult,  and  the  retention  uncertain. 

Bibes  was  the  first  to  suggest  and  to  practise  a  very  ingenious 
method  of  reduction  in  these  cases.  Having  seen  two  examples  which 
had  resulted  in  deformity  under  the  usual  treatment,  which  consisted 
in  simply  pressing  forwards  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  while  the  upper  or  condyloidean  fragment  was  not  acted  upon  at 
the  same  moment  by  pressure  from  the  opposite  direction,  a  reduction 
must  be  impossible.    The  case  of  a  cannonier  whose  jaw  was  broken 
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through  the  neck  of  the  condyle  on  the  right  side,  and  through  its 
bodj  on  the  left,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  determine  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  method  of  which  he  had  ns  yet  only  conceived  the  idea. 
Malgaigne  thus  describes  his  procedure:  ''With  the  lefl;  hand  seize  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  jaw,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  horizontally 
forwards,  while  you  carry  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  to  the 
lateral  and  superior  part  of  the  pharynx.  You  will  meet  at  first  the 
projection  formed  by  the  styloid  process,  but,  moving  your  finger  for- 
wards, von  will  find  soon  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw ; 
and  following  this  border  from  below  upwards,  you  will  arrive  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  condyle,  which  you  will  push  outwards  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  engage  it  upon  the  other  fragment.  This  manoeuvre 
cannot  be  made  without  causing  nausea,  as  the  finger  always  does 
when  carried  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx ;  but  this  is  a 
slight  inconvenience.  The  reduction  obtained,  bear  the  jaw  upwards 
and  backwards  in  order  to  press  and  fix  the  condyle  between  it  and 
the  glenoid  cavity,  then  fasten  it  in  place  with  a  sling."  The  frag- 
ments were  thus  easily  brought  into  apposition  in  the  case  reported 
Ijy  Bibes,  and  the  patient  was  cured  without  any  deformity. 

In  addition  to  these  means,  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ought  to  be  pressed 
permanently  forwards. by  means  of  a  compress  placed  between  it  and 
the  mastoid  process,  and  held  in  place  by  a  suitable  bandage ;  or  we 
may  adopt  the  method  which  proved  so  successful  with  Fountain, 
namely,  wire  the  front  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  front  teeth  of  the 
upper,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  chin  forwards,  and  thus  main- 
tain apposition. 

If  the  coronoid  process  be  alone  broken,-  it  is  sufficient  to  close  the 
mouth  with  any  form  of  sling  or  bandage  which  may  be  most  con- 
venient. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  HYOID  BONE. 

M.  Obfila  has  reported  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  sixty-two  years,  who 
bad  been  hanged,  and  whose  os  hyoides  was  broken  through  its  body 
on  its  right  side.'  M.  Cazauvieilb  has  also  seen  a  fracture  of  this 
bone  in  two  persons  who  had  been  hanged :  in  one  of  which  the  frac- 
ture was  probably  in  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  in  the  other  through 
one  of  its  cornna.^ 

Lalesque  published  in  the  Journal  ffebdomadaire  for  March,  1838,  a 
case  which  occurred  in  a  marine,  sixty-seven  years  old,  "  who,  in  a 
quarrel,  had  his  throat  violently  clenched  by  the  hand  of  a  vigorous 
adversary.    At  the  moment  there  was  very  acute  pain,  and  the  sensa- 

1  Traits  de  M^.  16gale,  troisi^me  6d.,  torn.  ii.  p.  428. 
*  Cazauvieilh,  da  Buicide,  etc.,  p.  221. 
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tion  of  a  solid  body  breaking.  The  pain  was  aggravated  by  every 
effort  to  speak,  to  swallow,  or  to  move  the  tongue,  and  when  this 
organ  was  pushed  backwards,  deglutition  was  impossible.  The  patient 
could  not  articulate  distinctly ;  and  he  was  unable  to  open  his  mouth 
without  exciting  a  great  deal  of  pain.  He  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
anterior  and  superior  part  of  his  neck  to  point  out  the  seat  of  the 
injury.  This  part  was  slightly  swollen,  and  presented  on  each  side 
small  ecchymoses;  one  above,  more  decided,  immediately  under  the  left 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  ^  The  large  cornua  of  the  os  hyoides  was  very 
distinctly  to  the  right  side,"  and  it  could  be  felt  on  the  left  deeply  seated 
by  pressing  with  the  fingers ;  in  following  it  in  front  toward  the  body 
of  the  bone,  a  very  sensible  inequality  near  the  point  of  junction  of 
these  two  parts  could  be  perceived.  By  putting  the  finger  within  the 
mouth,  the  same  projections  and  cavities  inverted  could  be  felt,  and 
even  the  points  oi  the  bone  which  had  pierced  the  mucous  membrane, 
&c.,  were  evident.  Having  bled  the  patient,  and  placed  a  plug  between 
his  teeth  to  keep  the  mouth  open,  the  broken  branch  was  brought  by 
the  finger  back  to  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  easily  re- 
duced. The  position  of  the  head  inclined  a  little  back ;  rest,  absoluH^ 
silence,  diet,  and  some  saturnine  fomentations,  composed  the  after- 
treatment.  To  avoid  a  new  dislocation  by  the  efforts  of  swallowing; 
the  oesophagus  tube  of  Desault  was  introduced,*  to  conduct  the  drinks 
and  liquid  aliments  into  the  stomach ;  this  sound  was  allowed  to  re- 
main until  the  twenty-fifth  day ;  at  this  time  the  patient  could  swallow 
without  pain,  and  began  to  take  a  little  more  solid  nourishment,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  months  the  cure  was  complete.  By  placing  a  finger 
within  his  mouth,  a  slight  nodosity  could  be  felt  in  the  place  where, 
in  the  recent  fracture,  the  splintered  points  were  perceptible.^ 

Dieffenbach  has  also  recorded  a  fracture  of  the  great  right  horn,  pro- 
duced in  the  same  manner,  by  grasping  the  throat  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  which  occurred  in  a  girl  only  nineteen  years  old.  Yerj 
slight  pressure  upon  the  side  of  the  bone  was  sufficient  to  move  the 
fragment  inwards,  and  to  produce  a  crepitus,  but  it  immediately 
resumed  its  place  when  the  pressure  was  removed.  There  being, 
therefore,  no  displacement,  the  cure  was  effected  in  a  short  time 
without  resort  to  any  remedies  except  tisans  and  antiphlogistics.  She 
was  not  even  forbidden  to  speak.' 

Auberge  saw  a  similar  case,  in  a  person  fifty-five  years  old,  occasioned 
by  grasping  the  throat.  The  fracture  was  in  the  great  horn  of  the  right 
side,  and  the  displacement  was  so  complete  that  crepitus  could  not  be 
felt,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  was  penetrated  by  the 
broken  bone.^  ' 

The  following  example  is  reported  by  Dr.  Wood,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  as  having  come  under  his  observation  in  the  year  1855 : — 

"Through  the  kindness  of  our  friend  Dr.  P.  G.  Fore,  of  this  city, 
we  were  invited  to  examine  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  os  hyoides,  that 

1  Amer.  Jonm.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  250. 

«  Medic.  Vereinszeitung  fur  PreuBsen,  1888,  No.  8 ;  Gazette  M^d,,  1834,  p.  187. 

*  Revue  M6d.,  July,  1885. 
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had  occurred  about  one  week  before  we  saw  it»  in  one  of  his  patients. 
The  patient  was  a  female,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  fallen 
down  the  cellar  steps,  striking  the  prominent  parts  of  the  larynx  and  ^ 
hyoid  bone  against  a  projecting  brick,  severely  injuring  the  larynx  as 
well  as  fracturing  the  bone. 

"  The  fracture  was  on  the  lefl;  side,  and  near  the  junction  of  the 
great  horn  with  the  body  of  the  bone.  Crepitus  was  distinctly  felt 
on  pressing  the  bone  between  the  thumb  and  finger ;  or  when  the  pa* 
tient  would  swallow;  though,  at  this  time,  the  severe  symptoms  that 
followed  the  accident,  and  continued  for  several  days,  had  somewhat 
subsided. 

"  Immediately  after  the  accident  there  was  profuse  bleeding  from 
the  fauces,  and  she  experienced  great  difficulty  and  pain  in  the  act  of 
swallowing,  and  the  power  of  speech  was  almost  entirely  lost.  On 
attempting  to  depress  or  protrude  the  tongue,  she  felt  distressing 
symptoms  of  suffocation.  Considerable  inflammation  and  swelling  of 
the  throat  and  larynx  ensued,  and  continued  in  some  degree  up  to  the 
time  of  our  visit. 

**  To-day  (about  four  weeks  since  the  accident)  Dr.  F.  informs  us 
that  the  patient  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  converse,  though 
the  voice  is  somewhat  impaired*  She  is  yet  unable  to  swallow  solid 
food,  and  is  wholly  sustained  by  fluids."* 

Marcinkovsky  saw  a  woman  in  whom  both  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
left  horn  of  the  os  hyoides  were  broken  by  a  fall  from  her  carriage 
against  a  wall.    She  died  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  from  suffocation.' 

Dr.  GrUnder  reports  the  following : — 

"  A  laborer,  set.  63,  fell  from  a  wagon  on  his  face,  and  discharged 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  by  the  mouth.  He  found  he  could  not  swal- 
low, and  when  seen  twelve  hours  afterward,  complained  of  severe  pain 
in  the  neck  and  nape,  with  inability  to  turn  his  head,  though  no  in- 
jury of  the  vertebrsa  could  be  detected.  His  voice  was  hoarse  and 
difficult.  On  attempting  to  drink,  the  fluid  was  rejected  with  violent 
coughing,  the  patient  declaring  he  felt  it  as  if  entering  the  air-passages. 
An  examination  of  the  fauces  led  to  no  explanation  of  this  condition. 
The  epiglottis  did  not^  however,  appear  to  completely  close  the  larynx, 
or  to  be  in  its  exact  position.  The  tongue  was  movable  in  all  direc- 
tions^ and  pressing  it  down  with  a  spatula  caused  no  inconvenience. 
The  byoid  seemed  to  possess  its  continuity.  No  crepitation  or  abnor- 
mal movability  could  be  perceived,  and  no  pain  at  the  root  of  the  tongue 
occurred  on  attempting  to  swallow.  After  repeated  examinations,  the 
case  was  concluded  to  be  one  in  which  the  functions  of  the  nervus 
vagus  had  undergone  great  disturbance,  or  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
had  become  torn  or  paralyssed.  Medicine  and  food  were  administered 
by  means  of  an  elastic  tube.  The  patient  had  a  good  appetite  and 
slept  well ;  the  pain  of  the  neck  was  lost,  and  its  motion  recovered ;  a 
hectic  cough,  from  which  he  had  long  suffered,  alone  remaining.  After 

'  Western  Lancet;  also  N.  Y.  Joum.  Med.,  vol.  xv.  p.  152. 
■  Medic.  Vereinszeitung  fUr  Preussen,  1883,  Ko.  15 ;  Gazette  M^icale,  1888, 
p.  854. 
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continuing,  howeyer,  to  go  on  thus  well  for  six  days,  tbe  cough  in* 
creased ;  the  appetite  failed ;  strength  was  lost;  the  voice  was  scarcely 
audible;  and  in  five  more  days  the  patient  died  exhausted.  At  the 
autopsy  a  fracture  of  the  os  hyoides  was  found.  One  of  the  large 
cornua  was  broken,  and  had  become  firmly  imbedded  between  the 
epiglottis  and  rima  glottidis,  inducing  the  raised  position  of  the  epi- 
glottis, loss  of  voice,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  fracture  was 
probably  produced  by  muscular  action,  a  cause  first  assigned  in  a  case 
occurring  to  Ollivier  d'Angers."^ 

I  think  it  more  probable  that  this  fracture  was  the  result  of  a  direct 
blow,  than  of  muscular  action.  In  the  case  referred  to,  however,  as 
having  been  reported  by  Ollivier,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
fracture  was  due  to  muscular  action  alone. 

A  woman,  fifly-six  years  old,  made  a  misstep  and  fell  backwards, 
and  at  the  same  moment  that  her  head  was  thrown  violently  back,  she 
felt  distinctly  a  sensation  as  if  a  solid  body  had  broken,  in  the  upper 
part  of  her  neck  and  upon  its  left  side.  An  examination  showed  that 
she  had  fractured  the  great  left  horn  of  the  os  hyoides.  Inflarania- 
tion  and  suppuration  followed,  and  finally,  after  about  three  months, 
the  posterior  fragment  made  its  way  out  in  a  condition  of  necrosis, 
and  the  fistula  promptly  healed,  but  there  remained  for  many  years 
a  sense  of  uneasiness  about  these  parts  when  she  swallowed,  sometimes 
amounting  to  pain.' 

Etiology. — Of  the  ten  cases  which  I  have  found  upon  record,  three 
were  produced  by  hanging ;  three  by  grasping  the  throat  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers ;  three  by  direct  blows,  or  by  falls  upon  the  front 
of  the  neck;  and  one  by  muscular  action  alone. 

The  observation  of  Mr.  South,  that  fracture  of  the  bone  "is  almost 
invariably  found"*  in  persons  executed  by  hanging,  is  probably  incor- 
rect, since  although  a  large  proportion  of  these  subjects  are  submitted 
to  dissection  both  in  this  ana  other  countries,  yet  I  know  of  but  these 
three  examples  which  have  been  published. 

Pathology^  SympiomcUology,  and  Diagnosis — The  body  of  the  bone 
seems  to  have  been  broken  in  all  of  those  cases  which  resulted  from 
hanging;  while  in  all  of  the  other  examples  the  fracture  has  oc- 
curred in  one  of  the  great  horns,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  horns  with 
the  body.  Generally  the  displacement  inwards  of  one  of  the  frag*- 
ments  has  been  so  complete  that  crepitus  could  not  be  detected.  It 
was  present,  however,  in  the  examples  mentioned  by  Diefienbach  and 
Wood.  In  two  instances  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  penetrated, 
and  in  one  the  fragment  was  projected  between  the  epiglottis  and  rima 
glottidis. 

The  accident  has  been  characterized  by  a  sudden  sensation  as  if  a 
bone  had  broken ;  in  a  few  instances,  by  profuse  bleeding  from  the 
fauces;  by  difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth;  by  impossibility  of  de- 

1  Schmidt^ 8  Jahrbuch.,  vol.  Ixviii.;  also  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Bd.,  vol.  zlix.  p. 
258,  Jan.  1852. 
>  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  405. 
*  Note  to  CheliuB*  Surgery,  Amer.  cd.,  vol.  i.  p.  581. 
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glotition,  and  by  loss  of.  voice  in  others;  with  great  pain  in  moving 
the  tongue,  the  pain  beine  especially  at  its  root ;  in  one  instance  the 
tongue  was  perceptibly  drawn  to  one  side.  There  is  usually  more 
or  less  swelling  and  soreness  about  the  neck,  with  ecchymosis;  and 
at  a  later  period^  cough,  expectoration,  hoarseness,  Jcc.  The  circum- 
stances which,  however,  indicate  certainly  the  nature  of  the  accident, 
are  preternatural  mobility  of  the  fragments,  with  or  without  crepitus, 
and  the  angular,  inward  projection,  which  may  in  most  cases  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  pharynx. 

In  the  case  related  by  Qriiner,  the  only  symptoms  were  a  loss  of 
voice,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  a  sensation,  when  the  attempt  was 
made  to  swallow,' as  if  the  fluids  passed  into  the  windpipe;  with  also 
an  imperfect  closure  of  the  epiglottis  upon  the  rima  glottidis*  No 
preternatural  mobility  or  irregularity  in  the  fragments  could  be  de- 
tected, nor  was  there  crepitus,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  bone  was 
not  broken,  yet  the  autopsy  showed  that  the  fragment  was  imbedded 
deeply  between  the  epiglottis  and  the  rima  glottidis. 

Prognosis, — It  is  only  in  view  of  its  complications  that  this  acci- 
dent can  be  regarded  as  serious ;  where  the  severity  of  the  injury  has 
been  such  as  to  fracture  the  lower  jaw  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case 
related  by  Marcinkovsky,  or  such  as  to  bury  the  fragment  deep  in 
the  tissues  about  the  rima  glottidis,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by 
Grtiner,  a  favorable  termination  could  scarcely  have  been  expected ; 
and  these  are  the  only  cases  yet  published  in  which  the  death  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  fracture.  One-half  of  the  whole  number 
have  died,  but  of  these,  three  have  died  by  hanging,  and  the  remain- 
ing two  from  the  causes  named.  Of  the  three  in  which  thef  accident 
resulted  from  a  direct  blow,  only  the  patient  of  Dr.  Fore,  of  Cincin- 
nati, has  survived ;  while  of  the  three  whose  fractures  resulted  from 
lateral  pressure  upon  the  cornua,  all  recovered ;  so,  also,  did  the  pa- 
tient in  whom  the  fracture  was  produced  by  muscular  action. 

Treatment. — No  doubt  when  the  fragments  are  displaced  an  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  to  replace  them  by  introducing  one  finger  into  the 
mouth,  while  with  the  opposite  hand  the  fragments  are  supported  from 
without.  LalesQ  ue  found  this  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  but  Auberge 
experienced  no  difficulty  at  all.  I  suspect,  however,  that  the  amount 
of  difficulty  will  very  much  depend  upon  the  degree  of  displacement, 
and  the  consequent  lacerations  of  the  soft  tissues  about  the  bone.  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  must  be  altogether  another  thing  to  be  able 
to  keep  in  exact  apposition  the  broken  ends  of  a  bone  whose  diameter 
is  so  inconsiderable,  and  upon  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  apply 
any  apparatus  or  dressings  to.  retain  the  fragments  in  place.  Lalescjue 
threw  the  head  of  his  patient  slightly  back,  with  the  view  of  making 
'^  permanent  extension"  upon  the  fragments  through  the  action  of  the 
muscles  and  ligaments  attached  to  the  bone,  and  he  recommends  this 

e^sition  as  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  preserve  the  coaptation, 
algaigne,  on  the  contrary,  without  having  himself  seen  any  example 
of  this  fracture,  believes  that  the  position  of  flexion  of  the  neck,  with 
entire  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  would  be  most  suitable. 

In  all  cases  it  will  be  proper  to  enjoin  silence,  and  to  adopt  suit- 
10 
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able  measures  to  combat  inflammation;  such  as  general  or  topical 
bleeding,  fomentations,  moistening  the  month  with  cool  water,  or  per- 
mitting small  pieces  of  ice  to  rest  in  the  mouth  until  dissolved,  without 
in  general  allowing  the  fluid  to  be  swallowed ;  but  in  some  examples, 
no  doubt,  the  patient  may  be  permitted  to  swallow. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  CARTILAGES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

§  1.  Thyroid  Cabtilaoe. 

The  examples  of  fracture  of  the  larynx  which  may  be  found  upoa 
record  are  also  very  few.  M.  Ladoz  examined  the  larynx  of  a  man 
who  had  been  assassinated,  and  upon  whose  neck  he  found  a  band- 
kerchief  bound  so  tightly  as  to  leave,  after  its  removal,  a  deep  furrow ; 
but  the  neck  showed  also  distinct  marks  produced  by  the  fingers  and 
thumb.  There  was  a  fracture  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  which  extended 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  through  its  right  wing.  The  whole 
of  the  larynx  was  very  much  ossified,  although  the  subject  was  only 
thirty -seven  years  old.* 

In  1828,  M.  Ollivier  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  a 
case  in  which,  this  cartilage  being  broken,  the  patient  died  of  suffo- 
cation.' 

M.  Marjolin  says :  "  Two  women  at  the  hospital  being  engaged  in  a 
quarrel,  one  of  them  seized  her  antagonist  by  the  throat,  and  griped 
her  so  strongly  that  she  broke  the  thyroid  cartilage  from  its  upper  to 
its  lower  margin.  You  will  imagine  that  it  was  not  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  existence  of  a  fracture,  and  that  no  retentive  apparatus 
was  demanded.  Silence,  regimen,  a  small  bleeding,  and  the  cure  was 
accomplished."' 

Habicot  operated  successfully,  in  1620,  by  introducing  a  leaden 
tube  into  the  trachea  in  a  case  in  which  the  thyroid  was  "  damaged." 
Gibb,  Norris,  N^laton;  and  Kenderline  have  each  reported  examples 
of  fracture  of  this  cartilage  alone.^ 

§  2.  Thtboid  and  Cricoid  Cartilaoxs. 

Plenck  saw  a  fracture  of  both  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages 
produced  by  falling  upon  the  rim  of  a  pail.*  Morgagni  also  says 
that  he  had  seen  fractures  of  the  larynx ;  and  Bemer  mentions  a  frac* 

1  OazeUe  M^dicale,  1888,  p.  698. 

<  Archives  G^n^rales  de  Medecine,  tome  ii.  p.  807. 

*  MarJoUn,  Coura  de  Patholog.  Cbir.,  p.  896. 

*  Hunt,  Frac.  of  Larynx,  &c.    Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1866. 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  409. 
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ture  of  tbe  larynx  found  in  a  person  wlio  had  been  hanged  :^  but  in 
neither  case  is  it  said  in  which  cartilage  the  fracture  occurred,  or 
irhether  it  had  not  occurred  in  both. 

Dr.  O'Brian,  of  Edinburgh,  reports  in  vol.  xviii.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  a  case  of  fracture  of  both  cartilages,  involving 
the  trachea  also,  in  a  woman  who  had  received  a  kick  under  the  jaw, 
and  who  died  on  the  following  day.  Hunt  has  collected  other  cases, 
flome  of  which  involved  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  hyoid  bone,  the 
trachea,  &c. 

I  am  able  to  furnish,  from  my  own  observation,  another  example 
of  fracture  of  both  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages : — 

John  Calkins,  of  Collins,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  set.  41,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  kicked  by  a  young  horse  on  the  10th  of  Nov.  1866.  He  was 
alone  in  the  stables  when  the  accident  occurred,  and,  being  stunned 
by  the  blow,  he  could  not  himself  give  any  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  injury  was  received.  When  found,  he  was  sitting  upright, 
but  unable  to  articulate  except  in  a  whisper.  Drs.  Barber  and  Davis, 
of  Colden,  saw  him  about  two  hours  after.  His  countenance  was 
anxious;  his  pulse  feeble;  extremities  cold;  and  he  was  breathing 
with  great  difficulty.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  was  issuing  from  his 
fauces.  His  upper  lip  was  cut,  and  a  few  of  his  teeth  dislocated ;  the 
wound  appeanng  as  if  inflicted  by  one  of  the  corks  of  the  horse's 
shoes.  There  was  no  other  wound ;  but  over  the  left  wing  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  there  was  a  slight  discoloration,  pressure  upon  which 
produced  intense  pain  and  suflbcation,  and  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
thyroid  prominence  was  depressed  very  much  and  broken.  Cold 
lotions  were  directed  to  be  applied,  and  as  the  thirst  was  excessive, 
but  deglutition  impossible,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  pieces  of  ice  in 
his  mouth.  This  plan,  with  but  slight  modifications,  such  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  warm  fomentations  to  the  neck  for  the  cold  lotions,  was 
continued  until  the  following  evening,  when,  at  the  request  of  the 
attending  physician,  Dr.  Barber,  I  was  called  to  see  him.  The 
symptoms  remained  nearly  the  same  as  at  first.  He  w%8  unable  to 
speak  audibly,  or  perform  the  act  of  deglutition ;  his  breathing  was 
difficult,  and  at  times  threatened  suffocation.  The  lateness  of  the 
hour,  with  other  circumstances,  determined  me  to  defer  surgical 
interferonce  until  morning.  At  daybreak  of  the  12th  I  made  the 
operation  of  laryngotomy,  and  introduced  a  large  double  canula  into 
the  crico-thyroidean  space.  This  operation  was  rendered  difficult  by 
the  great  amount  of  swelling  about  the  neck,  due  both  to  emphysema, 
and  bloody  with  serous  infiltrations.  The  breathing  immediately 
became  easy,  and  gradually  the  appearance  of  asphyxia  disappeared 
from  his  face ;  but  after  about  six  or  seven  hours  he  began  percepti- 
bly to  fail  in  strength,  and  died  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  following 
day,  apparently  from  exhaustion  rather  than  from  suffocation ;  having 
survived  the  accident  about  seventy-two  hours,  and  the  operation 
about  thirty-four  hours. 

>  Morgsgni,  de  Sedibus,  etc.,  EpiBt.  19,  num.  18,  14,  et  16;  Remer,  Annales 
d*Hjgi&e,  tome  iv.  p.  171 ;  from  Malgaigne. 
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The  autopsy  disclosed  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, with  a  simple  fracture  of  the  cricoid.  The  thyroid  was  broken 
almost  perpendicularly  through  the  centre ;  the  line  of  fracture  being 
irregular,  and  inclining  slightly  to  the  left  side.  The  left  inferior  horn 
was  broken  off  about  three  lines  from  its  articulation  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  right  ala  was  broken  also  in  a  line  nearly  vertical,  but 
irregular,  at  a  point  about  six  lines  from  its  posterior  margin.  The 
pomum  Adami  was  depressed  to  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  the  left  ala,  being  completely  detached,  was  thrown  inwards  and 
upwards  several  lines.  Underneath  the  perichondrium,  especially 
upon  the  inner  side,  there  was  pretty  extensive  bloody  infiltration. 
Ossification  of  the  cartilages  had  commenced  at  several  points,  but  it 
had  made  but  little  progress.  The  central  fracture  of  the  thyroid 
was  through  cartilage  alone.  The  fracture  of  the  right  ala  was 
through  cartilage  until  it  reached  a  bony  belt  comprising  the  two 
inferior  lines  of  its  course.  The  left  lower  horn  was  ossified,  and  the 
fracture  was  through  this  bony  structure.  The  fracture  through  the 
cricoid  cartilage  commenced  close  upon  the  margin  of  a  bony  plate, 
but  in  its  whole  course  it  traversed  only  cartilage.  It  was  on  the  left 
side.  There  was  also  an  incomplete  fracture  on  the  right  ala  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  commencing  in  the  line  of  the  principal  fracture 
and  extending  obliquely  downwards  about  three  lines,  until  it  was 
arrested  by  the  bony  plate  which  constituted  the  lower  margin  of 
this  wing. 

A  ragged,  lacerated  wound  in  the  back  of  the  larynx,  above  the 
cricoid  cartilages,  communicated  directly  with  the  oesophagus. 

§  3.  Cricoid  Cartilage. 

Both  Valsalva  and  Cazauvi^ilh  have  each  met  with  a  single  exam- 
ple of  this  fracture,  without  fracture  of  the  thyroid  cartilage;  and 
Weiss  has  found  the  cricoid  cartilage  broken  into  numerous  frag* 
ments,  and  n^  the  same  time  separated  from  the  trachea.^ 

General  Etiology  of  Fractures  of  the  Laryngeal  Carti- 
lages.— As  a  predisposing  cause,  advanced  age,  with  its  usual  con- 
comitant, partial  or  complete  ossification  of  the  cartilages,  has  been 
thought  to  occupy  a  prominent  place.  In  the  case  reported  by  Plenck, 
the  cartilages  were  already  very  much  ossified,  although  the  subject 
was  only  thirty-seven  years  old.  Morgagni  observed  that  in  bis 
experience  it  had  occurred  always  in  advanced  life.  In  my  own 
case,  however,  the  cartilages  were  only  slightly  ossified,  the  patient 
being  forty-one  years  old;  nor  did  the  lines  of  the  several  fractures 
indicate  a  preference  for  the  bony  plates;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
rather  avoided  them,  and  in  the  case  of  the  incomplete  fracture  the 
bone  appeared  to  have  arrested  the  fracture.  In  fact,  a  few  expert* 
ments  have  satisfied  me  that  the  adult  laryngeal  cartilages  are  quite 

1  Malgaigne,  op.  oil.,  p.  408. 
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as  brittle  as  bone,  and,  consequently,  that  ossification  in  no  way  in- 
creases their  liability  to  fracture. 

Hunt  ascertained  the  age  in  fifteen  cases,  and  but  one  of  the  whole 
number  was  over  46  years ;  five  occurred  in  children,  one  of  whom 
was  only  four  years  old. 

The  immediate  causes  have  been  direct  blows,  as  falling  upon  the 
edge  of  a  pail,  a  kick  from  a  horse,  or  pressure,  as  in  hanging,  or  in 
grasping  the  larynx  strongly  between  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

GsNSRAL  Symptomatoloot,  ETC. — The  signs  of  this  accident  are 
such  as  may  attend  any  severe  injury  of  this  organ,  whether  accom- 
panied with  a  fracture  or  not,  such  as  pain,  swelling,  difficult  degluti- 
tion, embarrassed  respiration,  loss  of  voice,  cough,  and  perhaps  bloody 
expectoration,  with  emphysema,  Jcc. 

But  none  of  these  can  be  regarded  as  diagnostic ;  although,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  accident,  especially  if  a 
very  severe  and  direct  blow  has  been  received,  or  more  certainly  still 
when  symptoms  so  grave  and  complicated  have  followed  an  attempt 
at  strangulation  by  grasping  the  throat,  they  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
bable or  presumptive  evidences. 

A  positive  diagnosis  must  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  sensible 
displacement,  or  motion  of  the  fragments,  with  crepitus. 

In  the  case  related  by  Plenck,  death  followed  almost  immediately, 
with  convulsions,  and  without  any  outcry ;  indicating,  probably,  some 
severe  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow;  while  in  M.  Ollivier  s  patient  suffo- 
cation ensued,  at  first  intermittent,  and  finally  permanent. 

In  my  own  case,  suffocation  was  throughout  a  prominent  symptom, 
with  only  such  slight  intervals  of  amelioration  as  might  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  extrication  of  the  blood  or  mucus  from  the  larynx. 

Gexsbal  Prognosis. — The  prognosis  ought  to  depend  rather  upon 
the  complications  and  upon  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms,  than  upon 
the  simple  decision  of  the  question  of  fracture.  A  fracture  produced 
by  grasping  the  wings  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  without  any  great 
contusion  or  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  might  reasonably  be  expected 
io  terminate  favorably  under  judicious  management ;  but  when,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fracture  is  the  result  of  great  violence  inflicted  directly 
upon  the  front  of  the  cartilages,  producing  severe  contusion  and  lace- 
ration, and  is  followed  by  great  swelling,  emphysema,  very  difficult 
respiration,  complete  aphonia,  impossibility  of  deglutition,  &c.,  the 
prognosis  cannot  but  be  unfavorable. 

General  Treatment. — In  examples  of  simple,  uncomplicated  frac- 
ture, "silence,  regimen,  and  a  small  bleeding"  may  suffice;  but  in  other 
cases  it  may  become  necessary  to  introduce  a  tube  into  the  stomach, 
to  supply  the  patient  with  food  and  drinks,  since  deglutition  may  be 
impossible.  If,  also,  suffocation  is  imminent,  there  may  remain  no 
alternative  but  a  resort  to  tracheotomy  or  to  laryngotomy. 

Indeed,  one  of  these  operations  ought,  we  think,  to  be  resorted  to  in 
all  cases  in  which  emphysema  is  prominent.    Dr.  William  Hunt,  of 
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tbe  Pennsylyania  Hospital,  in  his  excellent  paper  on  ''  Fractures  of  the 
Larynx  and  Baptures  of  the  Trachea,"  in  which  he  has  arranged  a 
tabular  synopsis  of  twenty -nine  cases,  says  that  of  twenty-seven  cases 
ten  recovered  and  seventeen  died.  Of  eight  cases  in  which  tracheo- 
tomy was  performed,  but  two  died.  In  the  four  cases  in  which  recovery- 
took  place  without  an  operation  no  mention  is  made  of  bloody  expec- 
toration or  of  emphysema.* 

As  to  a  "  reduction"  of  the  fragments  by  manipulation,  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  generally,  if  not  always,  impracticable.  Whatever  dis- 
placement exists  must  be  mostly  inwards,  and  we  can  have  no  means 
of  forcing  them  again  outwards.  Nor,  if  once  replaced,  do  I  see  anv 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  not  become  immediately  displaced. 

Chelius  has  suggested  the  propriety,  in  such  cases,  of  cutting  open 
the  coverings  of  the  larynx  freely  in  the  median  line,  and,  after  stanch* 
ing  the  bleeding,  proceeding  at  once  to  divide  the  larynx  itself  in  its 
whole  length,  and  then  replacing  the  broken  cartilages.*  The  pro- 
cedure has  an  aspect  of  severity,  but  I  can  well  conceive  of  circum- 
stances which  would  justify  its  adoption;  not,  however  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  the  cartilages,  as  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
a  fatal  internal  hemorrhage,  and  of  giving  a  free  admission  of  air  to 
the  lungs.  If  this  operation  were  to  be  practised,  the  wound  ought 
to  be  left  open  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  of  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  inflammation,  and  then  permitted  to  close  with  such 
precautions  as  experience  teaches  are  usually  necessary  after  the 
windpipe  has  been  opened. 

Active  antiphlogistic  measures,  combined  with  fomentations  to  the 
neck,  so  far  as  these  latter  are  found  to  be  agreeable  and  practicable, 
are  important  measures,  and  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  general  plan 
of  treatment. 

My  own  patient,  also,  found  small  pieces  of  ice,  permitted  slowly  to 
dissolve  in  the  mouth,  very  grateful ;  but  he  preferred  very  much,  as 
an  external  application,  the  warm  fomentations  to  the  cold  lotions. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  YERTEBRiB. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  fractures  of  the  vertebrea  into  frac- 
tures of  the  spinous  processes,  transverse  processes,  vertebral  arches, 
and  bodies. 

§  1.  Fractures  or  thx  Spinous  Processes. 

Fractures  of  the  spinous  apophyses,  independent  of  a  fracture  of  the 
arches,  may  occur  at  any  point  of  the  vertebral  column ;  and  they 

>  Hunt,  Aroer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1866. 

«  System  of  Surgery,  Philadelphia  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  581, 1847. 
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may  be  occasioned  bj  a  blow  received  npon  either  side  of  the  epinal 
oolamn;  or  hy  a  force  directed  from  above  or  from  below. 

Symptonu  and  Pathology. — These  accidenta  may  be  recognized  by 
the  lively  pain  at  the  point  of  fracture,  produced  especially  when  the 
patient  bends  forwards,  which  position  renders  the  skin  and  muscles 
tense  and  drives  the  fragments  into  the  flesh ;  by  the  swelling,  ten- 
derness, and  discoloration;  bat  chiefly  by  the  lateral  displacement  of 
the  broken  process,  and  the  mobility. 

Duverney  met  with  a  fraotnro  of  two  of  the  processes  in  the  same 
person,  and  which  coald  only  be  recognized  by  the  mobility,  since, 
as  the  autopsy  proved,  there  was  no  dis- 
placement.   Nor  would  it  be  snrprising  ^8-  83. 
if  the  displacement  was  absent  is  a  ma- 
jority of  these  aocidenta,  inasmuch  as  the 
attachment  of  the  ligaments  from  above 
and  below  with   the  strong  and  short 
mnacles  npon  either  side,  must  prevent 
a  deviation  in  any  direction  antil  these 
tissues  were  more  or  less  torn.  Sir  Astley 
mentions  a  case  in  which,  however,  such 
lacerations  did  occur,  and  the  lateral  de- 
formity was  quite  conspicuous. 

A  boy  had  been  endeavoring  to  sup- 
port a  heavy  weight  upon  his  shoulders, 
when  he  fell  bent  double.    Immediately 

he  had  the  appearance  of  one  suffering        Pruinnofthaipiiianiprg»u. 
under  a  distortion  of  the  spine  of  long 

standing.  Three  or  four  of  the  processes  were  broken  off,'  and  the 
corresponding  muscles  were  detached  so  as  to  allow  the  processes  to 
AiII  off  to  the  opposite  side.  There  was  no  paralysis,  and  he  was 
soon  discharged  with  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  but  the  deformity 
remained.' 

If  the  fragment  ia  thrown  directly  downwards,  as  it  possibly  may 
he,  especially  in  the  cervical  or  lumbar  region,  yet  not  without  a  rup- 
ture of  the  supra-spinous  ligaments,  or  of  tbeligamentum  nuchie,  then 
the  displacement  will  be  more  dif&cult  to  detect,  and  it  may  retjuire 
some  mora  care  not  to  confound  it  with  a  fracture  of  the  vertebral 
areh  or  of  the  plates  from  which  the  spinous  processes  arise.  The 
process  not  being  felt  in  its  natural  position,  nor  upon  either  side,  it 
may  seem  to  have  been  forced  direotly  forwards,  when  in  fact  it  is 
only  thrown  downwards  towards  its  fellow.  The  danger  of  error  in 
the  diagnosis  will  be  increased  when  to  these  conditions  are  added 
paralysis  of  those  portions  of  the  body  which  are  below  the  seat  of 
the  fracture,  and  which,  in  this  case,  may  be  the  result  of  an  extra* 
Tasation  of  blood  or  of  simply  a  cononssion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Nor 
do  I  think  it  would  be  possible  now  to  determine  positively  whether 
it  was  simply  a  fracture  of  a  spinous  process,  of  the  arch,  or  of  the 
body  itself  of  the  vertebra.    In  case,  however,  the  paralysis  results 

1  Sir  Aitie;  Cooper,  op.  dt.,  p.  4S9. 
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from  concussion,  the  fact  will  in  most  cases  soon  become  apparent  by 
a  return  of  sensation  and  of  the  power  of  motion. 

Prognosis, — Hippocrates  affirmed  that  here,  as  in  fractures  of  other 
spongy  bones,  the  union  took  place  speedily.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  this  venerable  father  of  surgery  has  stated  the  fact  correctly,  and 
yet  in  the  only  example  known  to  me  where  the  condition  of  this 
process,  as  proved  by  dissection,  has  been  carefully  stated,  the  frag- 
ment had  not  united  by  bone  at  all.  This  is  the  case  related  by  Sir 
Astley  as  having  been  examined  by  Mr.  Key.  A  subject  was  brought 
into  the  dissecting-room,  in  which  one  of  the  processes  had  been 
broken,  and,  on  dissection,  a  complete  articulation  was  found  between 
the  broken  surfaces,  which  surfaces  had  become  covered  with  a  thia 
layer  of  cartilage.  The  false  articulation  was  surrounded  with  sy- 
novial membrane  and  capsular  ligaments,  and  contained  a  fluid  like 
synovia.' 

Ordinarily  the  displacement  continues,  whatever  treatment  may  be 
adopted ;  but  Malgaigne  says  he  has  seen  one  instance  in  which  the 
twelfth  dorsal  spine,  being  broken  and  displaced  laterally,  resumed 
its  place  spontaneously  after  a  few  days.  Aurran  mentions  a  similar 
example.' 

Treatment. — If  in  any  case  it  should  be  found  possible  to  act  upoa 
the  fragment,  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  press  it  into  place,  ana  to 
retain  it  there  by  means  of  a  compress  and  bandage ;  but  even  this 
would  not  be  admissible  so  long  as  any  doubt  remained  whether  it 
was  not  a  fracture  of  the  vertebral  arch,  since,  if  it  were,  any  attempt 
to  restore  the  bone  to  place  by  pressure  would  be  likely  to  drive  it 
more  deeply  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  Yet  what  need  is  there  of 
surgical  interference  of  any  kind  ?  If  the  apophysis  remains  displaced 
it  cannot  result  in  any  serious,  perhaps  we  may  say  in  any  appreciable, 
deformity.  The  surgeon  has  therefore  only  to  lay  the  patient  quietly 
in  bed  and  in  such  a  position  as  he  finds  most  comfortable,  enjoining 
upon  him  perfect  rest,  and  employing  such  other  means  as  may  be 
proper  to  combat  inflammation. 

§  2.   F&AOTTJRXS  OF  THE  TRANSVERSE  PeOOESS. 

A  fracture  of  a  transverse  process  can  scarcely  occur  except  as  a 
consequence  of  a  gunshot  wound.  Dupuytren  relates  a  case  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  ball  had  penetrated  the  transverse  process  of  the 
second  cervical  vertebra.  The  man  bled  very  little  at  the  time,  and 
his  symptoms  progressed  favorably  for  ten  days ;  afler  which  second- 
ary hemorrhage  occurred,  of  which  he  ultimately  died.  The  autopsy 
showed  that  the  vertebral  artery  had  been  injured,  and  that  the  inflam- 
mation of  its  coats  being  followed  by  a  slough,  caused  his  death.^ 

I  have  also  elsewhere  reported  the  case  of  C harles  Harkner,  of  Bufialo, 
N.  Y.,  who  was  shot  with  a  pistol  on  the  21st  of  Jan.  1851.  I  did  not 
see  him  until  the  following  aay.  The  ball  had  entered  the  chin,  a  little 

>  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  469.  <  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  41d. 

*  Dupuytren,  Diseases,  &c.  of  Bones,  Syd.  ed.,  p.  8d0. 
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to  the  left  side  and  below  the  iDferior  maxilla,  but  its  place  of  lodgement 
could  not  be  discovered.  He  lay  with  hia  face  constantly  tamed  to 
the  right.  The  left  side  of  bis  neck  was  swollen  and  crepitant ;  the  left 
arm  and  leg  were  paralyzed;  he  slept  moat  of  the  time,  bat  could  be 
easily  arouaed,  and  when  aroased  he  seemed  to  be  conscious,  but  was 
unable  to  speak.  By  signs  he  indicated  to  us  that  be  was  saCfering 
no  pain.  Be  gradually  sank,  without  hemorrhage,  and  died  in  thirty- 
six  hours  from  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

The  autopsy,  made  four  hours  after  death,  enabled  us  to  trace  the 
wound  from  the  chin,  through  the  leftala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
als*  through  the  roots  of  the  transverse  proceas  of  the  fourth  cervical 
vertebra;  immediately  behind  which,  lymg  imbedded  in  the  muscles, 
was  the  ballet  The  cavity  of  the  tunica  araohnoides  contained  cod- 
siderable  serous  effusion. 

The  emphysema  in  the  neck  was  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the 
wound  of  the  larynx,  the  ball  having  opened  freely  into  its  cavity. 
This  circumstance  also  explained  the  aphonia;  but  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  seems  to  have  been  arachnoid  effusion  as  a  result 
of  meningeal  inflammation. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  this  accident  can  only  refer  to  the  com- 
plications, since  a  mere  fracture  of  the  process  is  not  likely  to  present 
any  peculiar  signs  which  could  be  recognized.  Concussion  or  bloody 
effusion  may  take  place  so  as  to  occasion  more  or  less  paralysis,  or, 
at  a  later  period,  inflammation  and  its  coDsequent  effusions  may  give 
rise  to  the  same  phenomenon. 

In  itself  considered,  and  independent  of  these  complications,  it  is  ' 
sufficiently  trivial,  but  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  known  to  occur 
except  from  gunshot  wounds,  nor  is  it  likely  to  ocour  except  from 
penetrating  wounds  of  some  kind,  the  accident  must  always  be  re- 
garded as  exceedingly  grave,  if  not  actually  fatal. 

As  to  the  treatment,  nothing  bat  strict  rest  and  antiphlogistic 
remedies  can  prove  of  any  service. 

{  8.  Feaoiubbs  or  thk  YcBTisaAL  Abohbs. 

The  vertebral  arches,  upon  which  both  Pig.  88. 

the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  have 
their  principal  support,  may  be  broken 
at  any  point  of  their  circumference,  by  a 
blow  received  upon  the  spinous  process ; 
bat  generally  it  is  the  lamellar  portion, 
or  the  "  vertebral  plate,"  which  gives  way 
rather  than  the  neck  or  pedicle  of  the 
arch ;  and  in  all  of  the  cases  recorded 
the  plates  have  been  broken  upon  both 
aides. 

On  the  first  of  May,  18)1,  during  a 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  -ain,  a  balus- 
trade fell  from  the  top  of  a  high  build- 
ing, striking  a  man  named  John  Larkin, 


fnttsnorili*  TMtebnlanh. 
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who  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  upon  the  back  of  his  head  and  neck. 
He  fell  to  the  ground  instantly,  and  did  not  again  move  his  feet  or 
legs,  although  he  never  lost  his  consciousness  until  he  died.  I  found 
the  bladder  paralyzed  also,  and  his  left  arm,  but  his  right  arm  he 
could  move  pretty  well.  He  conversed  freely  up  to  the  last  moment, 
and  said  that  he  was  suffering  a  good  deal  of  pain,  which  was  always 
greatly  aggravated  by  moving.  His  death  took  place  thirty-six 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

Dr.  Hugh  B.  Yande venter,  who  was  the  attending  surgeon,  made  a 
dissection  on  the  following  day  in  my  presence,  which  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  plates  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  were  broken  u^oa 
each  side,  and  that  the  spinous  process,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  areh 
attached,  was  forced  in  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  There  was  no  blood 
effused,  or  serum  at  this  point,  but  about  one  ounce  of  serum  was 
found  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  arachnoides  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebras  were  not  broken.  It  was  our  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  the  direct  pres- 
sure of  the  spinous  process. 

In  the  case  related  by  Prout,  of  Alabama,  the  man  having  died 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  arch  of  the 
fifth  cervical  vertebra  was  found  to  be  broken  in  three  places,  and  the 
spinous  process  was  driven  in  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  There  was 
a  slight  effusion  of  blood  between  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow 
and  the  bone,  and  a  considerable  effusion  between  the  sheath  and  the 
cord.  There  was  no  material  lesion  of  the  cord  or  of  its  membranes, 
and  the  body  of  the  bone  was  neither  broken  nor  dislocated.' 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  in  the  following  example  the  arch  was 
broken,  but  that  the  force  of  the  blow  having  been  somewhat  oblique, 
the  process  was  but  little  if  at  all  thrown  in  upon  the  spinal  marrow. 

R.  L.,  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  about  forty  years,  was  thrown 
from  a  loaded  wagon  in  February  of  1851,  striking,  as  he  thinks,  upoa 
the  back  of  his  neck.  He  was  stunned  by  the  injury,  and  remained 
insensible  several  hours ;  on  the  return  of  consciousness,  he  found  that 
his  lower  extremities  and  bladder  were  paralyzed.  Daring  four  weeks 
his  bladder  had  to  be  emptied  by  a  catheter.  Kine  months  after  the 
injury  was  received  he  consulted  me,  and  I  found  the  spinous  process 
of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  pushed  over  to  the  left  side.  His  head 
was  strongly  bent  forwards,  and  he  was  unable  to  straighten  it.  He 
could  walk  a  few  steps,  but  not  without  great  fatigue ;  and  he  suffered 
almost  constant  pain  in  his  lower  extremities,  accompanied  with  ex* 
cessive  restlessness  and  watchfulness,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  take 
morphine  in  large  quantities. 

In  the  case  related  by  Alban  Q.  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  again  presently,  the  deviation  was  lateral,  and  so  also  in 
Ollivier's  case,  mentioned  by  Malgaigne. 

SymptoTM. — We  can  imagine  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  vertebral  arch, 
with  a  lateral  displacement  only,  in  which  the  symptoms  might  not 

>  Proat,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Bel.,  Nov.  1887,  vol.  xxi.  p.  276,  from  Western  Joom. 
of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sci. 
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differ  essentially  from  a  simple  fracture  of  the  spinous  process ;  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  oases  which  have  been  supposed 
to  be  examples  of  this  latter  aocidenty  and  in  which  a  speedy  recovery 
has  taken  place,  were  really  examples  of  fracture  of  the  arches;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  such  a  fortunate  result  is  only  possible,  since 
the  arches  can  hardly  be  broken  without  communicating  a  severe 
concussion  to  the  marrow,  nor  without  lacerations,  inflammation,  and 
eflEusions,  which  will  be  most  certain  to  produce  compression  and 
paralysis,  and  probably  death. 

If,  however,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  confound  a  fracture  of  the  process 
with  a  fracture  of  the  arches,  it  is  still  more  possible  for  us  to  confound 
a  fracture  of  the  arches  with  a  fracture  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras. 
If,  as  is  usually  the  fact,  the  process,  in  case  of  a  fracture  of  the  arch, 
is  less  prominent  than  natural,  and  that  portion  of  the  body  receiving 
its  nervous  supply  from  below  this  point  is  paralyzed,  we  may  have 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  arch  is  broken  and  the  process  driven  in 
upon  the  spine;  but  dissections  have  shown  that  in  many  of  these 
cases,  or  in  most  of  them,  indeed,  the  bodies  of  more  or  less  of  the 
vertebras  are  broken  also,  and  in  still  other  cases  the  bodies  were 
alone  broken. 

If,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Ollivier,  we  can  feel  the  plates  move 
separately,  the  diagnosis  might  bo  made  out»  so  far  at  least  as  to  deter- 
mine that  the  plates  were  broken ;  but  we  should  be  still  unable  to 
say  that  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  were  not  broken  also. 

Something  perhaps  may  be  inferred  from  the  direction  and  manner 
of  the  blow  which  has  produced  the  fracture.  Thus,  a  fall  upon  the 
top  of  the  head  would  most  often  produce  a  comminution  of  the  bodies 
hj  crushing  them  together,  while  a  blow  upon  the  back  could  scarcely 
break  one  of  the  vertebras  without  breaking  the  corresponding  arch 
also.  We  might  thus  be  led  to  infer,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
arches  were  not  broken;  and,  in  the  second  instance,  if  we  could  con- 
vinoe  ourselves  that  the  arches  were  not  broken,  we  might  rest  pretty 
well  assured  that  the  bodies  were  not. 

In  the  case  related  by  Prout,  there  was  no  external  mark  of  injury 
over  the  point  of  fracture,  but  a  distinct  crepitus  was  perceptible  on 
pressure. 

Treatment — ^If  the  fragments  are  not  displaced,  nothing  but  rest  and 
a  cooling  regimen  are  iadicated ;  but  if  tney  are  forced  in  upon  the 
marrow,  an  important  question  is  presented,  and  which  has  received 
Itom  different  surgeons  different  solutions.  Shall  an  effort  be  made  • 
to  reduce  the  fragments?  and  if  so,  by  what  means  shall  the  indica- 
tion be  attempted  7 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  nearly  all  of  these  cases  we  must 
remain  in  doubt,  even  after  the  most  careful  examination,  as  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  fracture.  It  may  be  that  what  we  suppose  to 
be  a  fracture  of  the  arch  is  only  a  fracture  of  the  apophysis,  or  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  bone  itself;  and  if  we 
are  expert  enough  to  make  out  clearly  a  fracture  of  the  arch,  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  say  that  the  body  is  not  broken  also,  indeed  it  is 
quite  probable  that  it  is  broken.    With  a  diagnosis  so  uncertain,  can 
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we  ever  find  a  justification  for  surgical  interference?  Mr.  Cline  and 
Mr.  Cooper  thought  that  we  might.  According  to  them,  the  case  pre- 
sents in  no  other  direction  a  point  of  hope  or  encouragement.  Death 
is  inevitable,  sooner  or  later,  if  the  fragment  is  not  liftied,  and  we  can 
scarcely  make  the  matter  any  worse  by  interference.  If  it  proves  to 
be  a  fracture  of  the  apophysis,  as  happened  to  be  the  case  in  a  patient 
upon  whom  Sir  Astley  operated,^  our  interference  was  unnecessary, 
but  it  has  done  no  harm.  If  the  body  of  the  bone  is  broken,  the  ope- 
ration affords  no  resources,  but  the  patient  is  probably  beyond  suffering 
damage  at  our  hands.  If  the  diagnosis  is  correctly  made  out  and  the 
arch  only  is  broken,  and  if,  as  was  the  fact  in  the  case  of  Larkin  already 
mentioned,  there  is  no  bloody  effusion,  or  laceration  of  the  membranes 
or  of  the  marrow,  and  if  the  concussion  was  not  sufficient  to  deter* 
mine  much  inflammation  of  the  cord,  then  it  would  seem  possible  that 
an  operation  might  save  the  patient. 

Paulus  uEgineta  first  suggested  that  the  compressing  fragments 
ought  to  be  removed  by  excision ;  and  in  1762  Louis  removed  from 
a  man  who  had  received  a  gunshot  wound  in  his  back,  after  the  lapse 
of  five  days,  several  loose  pieces  of  bone  belonging  to  the  arch  of  the 
vertebra,  and  the  patient  recovered,  but  not  without  a  partial  para- 
lysis of  his  lower  extremities.  Of  course  nothing  could  be  more  ra- 
tional or  simple  than  this  procedure,  adopted  by  Louis,  in  any  case  of 
an  open  wound,  where  the  fragments  could  be  easily  reached ;  but  the 
younger  Cline  was  the  first,  in  the  year  1814;,  to  put  into  practice  the 
more  ancient  suggestion  of  Paulus  uEgineta,  namely,  to  attempt  the 
removal  of  the  fragments  in  a  case  of  simple  fracture.  He  made  aa 
incision  upon  the  depressed  bones  as  the  patient  was  l^ng  upon  his 
face,  raisea  the  muscles  covering  the  spinal  arch,  removing,  by  means 
of  a  circular  saw,  chisel,  mallet,  and  trephine,  &c.,  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  arch  of  one  of  the 
vertebrae.  The  patient  was  in  no  manner  relieved,  and  died  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  and  the  third  after  the  opera- 
tion.' Mr.  Oldknow  repeated  this  operation  in  1819  in  a  ease  of 
fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  seventh  vertebra.  The  patient  died  on  the 
sixth  day.'  In  1822,  Mr.  Tyrrell  operated  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  on  a 
man  who  had  been  injured  four  days  previously,  removing  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebra.  The  opera- 
tion was  accomplished  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  resulted  in 
only  a  partial  return  of  sensibility.  He  died  on  the  thirteenth  day  after 
the  operation.^  In  1827,  Tyrrell  operated  a  second  time,  and  death 
resulted  on  the  eighth  day.*  On  the  80th  of  August,  1824,  Dr.  J, 
Bhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  operated  upon  a  man  who  bad  been 
received  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  twelve  days  before,  with  a 
fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra.  On  the  third  day 
he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  chill,  and  death  took  place  twelve  hours 

*  CheUa8*8  Sargery,  Amer.  ed.,  note  by  South,  vol.  1.  p.  598. 
■  Cline,  Chelius's  Surgery,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  I.  p.  590. 

*  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Dialoc.  and  Frac.,  Amer.  ed.,  1851,  p.  479. 

«  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Loc,  by  Tyrrell,  8d  Amer.  ed.,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

*  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  x.  p.  601. 
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after.  The  dissection  showed  about  half  a  gallon  of  blood  in  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  and  bloody  effusion  existed  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  spinal  canal.^  The  patient  whom  Laugier  trephined  at 
the  base  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra,  died  on 
the  fourth  day.'  The  operation  has  been  repeated  unsuccessfully  by 
Wickham,  Attenburrow,  Holscher,  Heine,  and  Eoux.' 

February  5th,  1834,  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers,  of  New  York,  operated 
upon  a  man  who  had  fallen  two  days  before,  breaking  the  arch  of  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  forcing  the  spinous  process  upon  the  cord. 
This  man  died  on  the  eighth  day.^ 

In  1854,  Dr.  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  operated,  his  patient  dying 
on  the  fourth  day.  During  the  same  year  also,  Dr.  B.  removed  a  por- 
tion of  the  sacrum  for  an  injury  of  four  years'  standing,  with  no 
benefit.*  In  1868,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  Bellevue,  removed  the  arch  of 
the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  death  occurring  soon  after.*  December  29th, 
1857,  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hutchinson, 
of  Brooklyn,  operated  upon  a  man  at  the  City  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
removing  the  spinous  processes  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  dorsal 
vertebrae,  with  the  posterior  arch  of  the  latter.  The  patient  survived 
the  operation  ten  aays.^  Ballingall  says,  a  Dr.  Blair  has  operated 
successfully,  but  no  particulars  are  given. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Potter,  of  Geneva,  N.  i.,  informs  us  that  he  has  operated 
three  times.  In  the  first  case  he  states  that  he  removed  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  three  lower  cervical  vertebrae.  The  patient  died  on  the 
fourth  day.  In  the  second  case  the  doctor  removed  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  and  the  entire  posterior 
arch  of  the  fifth.  The  sheath  was  not  broken,  "  but  the  cord  was  much 
injured."  There  was  almost  complete  paralysis  of  the  extremities, 
and  this  condition  was  not  remedied  by  the  operation.  Three  years 
later,  the  patient  being  still  alive,  but  only  a  very  slight  improvement 
baying  taken  place.  Dr.  Potter  "  removed  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
cervical  vertebrae."  (We  presume  he  intends  to  say  the  "  posterior 
arches.")  At  the  time  of  the  report,  Jan.  1868,  there  was  no  further 
improvement.  Finally,  the  doctor  reports  a  completely  successful 
case.  The  injury  was  of ''  five  months'  standing."*  Packard  says,  in 
a  note  to  his  translation  of  Malgaigne,  that  Dr.  Potter  operated  on  a 
case  of  three  months'  standing,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  eighteenth 
day.    I  suppose  this  to  be  the  same  case. 

These  are  all  of  the  cases  of  which  we  have  any  information  in 
which  this  operation  has  been  made,  and  they  have  all,  excepting  the 
two  cases  reported  by  Potter  and  the  one  by  Blair,  terminated  fatally 

• 

I  Barton,  Godman^s  ted.  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc,  &c.,  p.  421. 

'  Malgaigne,  Ajoier.  ed.,  p.  841. 

>  CbeUuB^B  Surgery,  Amer.  ed.,  yol.  i.  p.  690.  Also,  Velpeau^s  Op.  Surgery,  Ist 
Amer.  ed.,  vol.  U.  p.  737. 

*  RoeerB,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sd.,  May,  1885. 

*  Yelpeau^s  Surgery,  Blackman's  ed.,  yol.  ii.  p.  892 ;  also.  Dr.  HntchinBon^s 
Paper,  Trans.  N.  Y.  St.  Med.  Soc,  1861. 

•  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  1859,  p.  87. 

7  Hutchinson,  Trans.  N.  Y.  Med.  Soc,  1861,  p.  98. 

•  Amer.  Med.  Times,  Jan.  10,  1868. 
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in  a  very  few  days.  The  case  reported  by  Alban  G.  Smitb,  of 
Kentackyi  is  not  related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  ns  to  make 
use  of  it  safely^  nor  is  it  stated  how  long  the  patient  survived  the 
operation ;  Gibson  says  it  gave  no  permanent  relief.  The  example 
mentioned  by  an  English  writer  is  equally  unreliable,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  given  only  upon  rumor,  and  but  a  "few  months"  had  elapsed  since 
the  operation  was  performed.  It  was  said  to  have  been  made  in  the 
year  1838,  by  a  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  in  South  Wales; 
and  it  was  affirmed  that  the  compression  was  relieved  and  thut  the 
patient  **  did  well."^  So  unique  a  case  would  certainly  have  found 
before  this  an  ample  confirmation.  Indeed,  we  must  say  that  none  of 
the  cases  reported  as  successful  give  any  evidence  of  authenticity. 

Experience,  then,  seems  to  have  shown  that  we  have  little  or  nothing 
to  expect  from  this  surgical  expedient;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  hope  expressed  by  Sir  Astley  that  Mr.  Cline's  operation  might 
hereafter  prove  a  valuable  resource,  and  contrary  to  the  conclusions 
which  we  in  common  with  many  other  surgeons  had  drawn  from  the 
anatomical  relations  of  these  parts,  we  are  compelled  reluctantly  to 
declare  that  the  expedient  is  scarcely  worthy  of  a  trial.  To  the  same 
conclusion  also  many  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  have  arrived; 
among  whom  we  may  mention,  as  especially  entitled  to  confidence, 
Brodie,  Listen,  Alexander  Shaw,  Malgaigne,  and  Gibson. 

What  more  can  be  said  of  the  attempt  to  raise  the  depressed  bone 
by  seizing  the  spinous  process  with  the  fingers,  or  with  a  pair  of  strong 
hooked  forceps  passed  through  the  skin,  or  finally,  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  by  laying  bare  both  sides  of  the  process  and  seizing  upon  it 
with  a  pair  of  firm  tenacula  ?  This  is  the  alternative  presented  to 
Malgaigne,  and  which  he  ventures  to  recommend  as  deserving  a  trial. 
In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  testimony  in  its  favor,  beyond  the 
mere  rational  argument  adduced  by  this  distinguished  writer,  we  must 
waive  any  farther  consideration  of  the  subject;  only  expressing  oar 
conviction  that  it  will  be  found,  after  a  fair  trial,  as  useless  and  as 
inexpedient  as  the  more  severe  operation  of  Cline. 

Jeffries  Wyman,  of  Boston,  has  met  with  eleven  examples  of  frao* 
tures  of  the  vertebral  arches  occurring  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  lumbar 
vertebras  between  the  lower  articulating  and  the  transverse  processes, 
all  of  them  old,  ununited  fractures.  He  has  also  met  with  the  same 
fracture  once  in  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  The  frequency  of  this 
peculiar  form  of  fracture  in  this  region  Dr.  Wyman  ascribes  to  the 
fact  that  the  upper  and  lower  articulating  processes  are  widely  sepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  and  connected  only  by  a  narrow  neck,  in  which 
respect  thev  contrast  very  strongly  with  the  dorsal  vertebras;  and  he 
supposes  that  the  fractures  may  be  caused  by  either  a  forcible  bend* 
ing  of  the  body  backwards,  or  by  the  shock  resulting  from  a  fall  from 
a  height  in  which  the  force  of  the  concussion  is  conveyed  downwards 
{hrough  the  pelvis.  In  no  case  has  the  existence  of  this  fracture  been 
recognized  during  life,  nor  is  it  probable  that  its  occurrence  would 

I  Edwards,  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Rev.,  1838,  p.  162. 
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caase  an^  marked  symptoms  unless  it  had  been  caused  by  a  blow  re- 
ceived directly  from  behind.' 

As  to  the  therapeutical  treatment  of  the  various  symptoms  belong- 
ing to  these  accidents,  and  in  relation  to  the  prognosis,  the  remarks 
which  we  shall  make  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to  fractures  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  we  shall  reserve  the  consideration  of 
these  topics  for  the  following  section. 

§  4.  Feactubes  or  the  Bodies  or  the  YERTEBiLaB. 

The  same  causes  which  produce  fractures  of  the  arches  may  produce 
also  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  that  is,  blows  received 
directly  upon  the  extremities  of  the  spinous  processes ;  but  in  these 
cases  the  arches  are  generally  broken  at  the  same  time. 

In  other  cases  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  are  broken  by  falls  upon 
the  top  of  the  head,  by  which  the  vertebras  are  not  only  driven  forci- 
bly together,  but  often  doubled  forwards  upon  each  other ;  or  the 
patient  may  have  alighted  upon  his  feet  or  upon  his  sacrum. 

Beveillon  has  reported  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  fifth  cervical  verte- 
bra from  muscular  action,  which  occurred  in  diving.  The  man  was 
taken  out  of  the  water  unconscious,  and  died  in  a  few  hours,  having 
declared  before  death  that  his  head  did  not  strike  the  bottom,  although 
he  had  jumped  from  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  the  water 
was  only  three  feet  deep.*  The  statement  of  the  sufferer,  under  such 
circumstances,  could  not  really  possess  much  value,  and  we  think  we 
8ee  good  reasons  to  suppose  that  he  was  mistaken.  South  also  relates 
a  case  of  fracture  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebras  occasioned 
by  diving,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  fracture  was  caused  by 
the  concussion  of  the  head  upon  the  water.' 

Malgaigne  says  the  spine  bends  at  three  principal  points ;  comprised, 
the  first  between  the  third  and  seventh  cervical  vertebras,  the  second 
between  the  eleventh  dorsal  and  second  lumbar,  the  third  between  the 
fourth  lumbar  and  the  sacrum  ;  and  that  a  majority  of  the  fractures  of 
the  vertebras  occur  at  these  points  of  flexion.  He  makes  an  argument 
from  this  also  that  these  fractures  "  are  generally  the  result  of  counter- 
strokes  as  the  effect  of  forcible  flexion  of  the  column  either  forwards 
or  backwards."  Malgaigne  observes,  moreover,  that  dislocations  follow 
the  same  rule. 

The  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture  varies  greatly  in  the  different 
examples  which  we  have  seen ;  some  are  crushed,  and  more  or  less 
oomminuted.  In  some  cases  a  narrow  piece  is  chipped  from  the  mar- 
gin, others  are  broken  transversely,  and  others  obliquely.  In  oblique 
fractures  the  line  of  the  fracture  is  generally  from  behind  forwards 
and  from  above  downwards.  Malgaigne  thinks  that  a  crushing  or 
comminution  can  only  occur  from  a  forcible  flexion  forwards ;  but  I 
have  seen  at  least  one  example  in  which  this  was  not  the  fact ;  the 

■  Wyman,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm.,  Aug.  12,  1869. 

■  ReveiUon,  CheliuB's  Burg.,  note  by  Bouth,  yoI.  i.  p.  584. 
•  South,  ibid.,  p.  588. 
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patient  having  fallen  so  as  to  strike  with  the  back  of  his  neck  upon 
an  iron  bar.  This  was  the  case  of  the  sailor,  to  which  I  shall  again 
refer  more  particularly. 

The  upper  fragment  is  almost  always  that  which  suffers  diiiplace- 
ment;  sometimea  being  simply  driven  downwards,  and  thus  made  to 
penetrate  more  or  less  the  lower  fragment;  at  other  times,  as  in  cer- 
tain transverse  fractures,  it  is  only  displaced  forwards,  and  in  still 
other  examples,  where  the  fracture  is  oblique,  the  upper  fragment  is 
displaced  both  downwards  and  forwards. 

In  the  first  and  last  of  these  examples  the  spine  becomes  bent  for- 
wards at  the  point  of  fracture,  producing  an  angle  of  which  the  most 
salient  point  posteriorly  is  represented  by  the 
^k84.  extremity  of  the  spinous  process  belonging 

to  the  broken  vertebra;  in  the  second  example 
the  spinous  process  of  the  broken  vertebra  is 
depressed,  and  the  process  of  the  vertebra 
next  below  is  relatively  prominent. 

In  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases  also 
the  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  is 
complicated,  as  we  have  already  stated,  with 
a  fracture  of  the  arches,  in  soma  instances 
with  a  fracture  of  the  obliqae  processes,  and 
with  a  dislocation. 

Sf/mptoma. — Severe  pain  at  the  seat  of  frac- 
ture, felt  especially  when  the  part  is  touched 
or  the  body  is  moved,  tenderness,  swelling, 
Ob,,,..  r™,.„ .,».!».,     e^tvmo.^   occasionally   crepitus,   a  slight 
ofknriabn.  angular  distortion  oi  the  spine,  or  simply  a 

trifling  irregularity  in  the  position  of  the  pro- 
cesses, and  paralysis  of  all  the  parts  whose  nerves  take  their  origin 
below  the  fracture,  are  the  usual  signs  of  the  accident. 

The  paralysis  may  be  due  to  the  mere  pressure  of  the  displaced 
fragments,  but  it  is  much  more  often  due  to  a  severe  and  irreparable 
lesion  of  the  cord  itself.  I  have,  iu  one  instance,  seen  the  cord  almost 
completely  separated  at  the  point  of  fracture,  although  the  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments  was  inconsiderable. 

Accompanying  the  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  there  has  been  generally 
observed  an  alkaline  state  of  the  urine,  and  subacute  inflammation  of 
the  coats  of  the  bladder.  Priapism  is  present  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases. 

Those  who  die  immediately  seem  to  be  asphyxiated;  while  those 
who  die  later  seem  to  wear  out  from  general  irritation,  this  condition 
being  frequently  accompanied  with  an  obstinate  diarrhoea  and  vomit- 
ing,    A  few  become  comatose  before  death. 

It  will  be  seen,  moreover, that  a  certain  proportion  finally  recover; 
but  scarcely  ever  are  all  the  functions  of  tne  limbs  and  of  the  body 
completely  restored. 

We  shall  render  this  part  of  our  description  of  these  accidents  more 
intelligible  if  we  regard  them  as  they  occar  in  the  various  portions  of 
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the  spinal  column,  since  the  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment  have 
reference  mainly  to  the  point  at  which  the  fracture  has  occurred. 

1.  Fracture  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Lumbar  Vertebrae. 

The  spinal  cord  terminates,  in  the  adult,  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra,  but  in  the  child  at  birth  it  extends  as  low  as 
the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  The  remainder  of  the  vertebral  canal  is 
occupied  by  the  leash  of  terminal  nerves,  called  collectively  the  cauda 
equina. 

The  nerves  which  emerge  from  the  intervertebral  foramina  below 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae,  unite  with  the  sacral  nerves  to 
form  a  plexus  which  supplies  the  sphincter  and  levator  ani,  the  peri- 
neal muscles,  the  detrusor  and  accelerator  urinse,  the  urethra,  the 
glans  penis»  and.  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower  extremities.  It  will 
be  apparent^  therefore,  that  a  fracture,  with  displacement,  of  even  the 
last  vertebra  of  the  column,  involves  the  possibility  of  more  or  less 
paralysis  of  all  those  parts  supplied  by  this  plexus,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fracture  is  higher  in  the  vertebral  column,  will  the  pro- 
bability of  additional  complications  be  increased.  In  other  words,  in 
addition  to  the  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  function  in  the  organs, 
supplied  by  the  ilio-sacral  plexus,  there  will  probably  be  associated 
loss  of  function  iu  other  organs,  supplied  from  sources  above  this 
point  of  the  vertebral  canal. 

A  fracture,  however,  of  the  bodies  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra,  produced  by  a  direct  blow,  is  exceedingly  rare,  owing  to 
the  protection  which  it  receives  from  the  alsa  of  the  pelvis. 

Dr.  Alexander  Shaw  has  reported  four  cases  of  fracture  below  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  which  were  unaccompanied  with  any  degree 
of  paralysis,  and  which  were  followed  by  speedy  recovery,^  a  circum- 
stance which  he  ascribes  to  the  fact  that  the  cauda  equina  is  composed 
of  nerves  possessing  considerable  firmness,  and  suspended  loosely 
together;  for  this  reason  they  escape  pressure  by  slipping  among 
themselves,  and  suffer  less  injury  from  the  same  amount  of  compression 
than  the  medulla  spinalis. 

In  the  two  following  cases  the  results  were  less  fortunate,  yet  reco- 
veries seem  to  have  taken  place. 

A  boy  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  Sept.  1827,  with 
a  fracture  and  considerable  displacement  of  the  third  and  fourth  lum* 
bar  vertebrae,  the  displacement  being  sufficient  to  cause  a  manifest 
alteration  in  the  figure  of  his  spine.  His  lower  limbs  were  paralytic. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  displaced  vertebrae,  but  it  was 
attended  with  only  partial  success.  At  the  end  of  a  month  he  had 
slight  involuntary  motions  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  began  to  recover  the  power  of  using  them  voluntarily.  Three 
or  four  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  he  left  the  hospital,  and 
the  history  of  his  case  was  interrupted  at  this  date.' 

Dr.  Thompson,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  reports,  also,  a'  fracture  of  either 

■  Shaw,  London  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xyU. 

*  Brodie.    Sir  Ast.  Cooper  on  DUloc.,  op.  cit.,  p.  471. 
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the  third  or  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  followed  by  recovery.  The 
patient  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  striking  first  upon  hia  feet  and 
then  upon  his  buttocks.  This  occurred  in  October,  1853.  The  usual 
signs  of  a  fracture  were  present,  such  as  paralysis,  kc.  A  beil-sore 
formed  above  the  top  of  the  sacrum,  and  a  piece  of  bone  exfoliated 
which  seemed  to  belong  to  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  He  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  seven  months.  After  eighteen  mouths  he  began  to 
use  crutches.  At  the  end  of  about  three  years 
all  improvement  ceased;  at  which  lime  fae  could 
not  quite  stand  alone,  yet  with  the  aid  of  appa- 
ratus he  was  able  to  get  about  the  country  and 
vend  books,  prints,  itc.  This  was  also  his  con- 
dition one  year  later.' 

A  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Key, 
with  a  fracture  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra, 
lived  one  year  and  two  days.  On  examination 
after  death  it  was  ascertained  that  bony  union 
had  occurred  between  the  fragments,  and  that 
the  spinal  marrow  was  completely  separated  at 
the  point  of  fracture.* 

Mr.  Harrold  relates  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrie,  in  which  the 
patient  survived  the  accident  one  year  lacking 

_  nine  days;  death  having  resulted  finally  from 

a  sore  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and 
disease  of  the  bone.  After  death  it  was  ascertained  that  the  fracture 
had  united  by  bone,  and  that  the  spinal  marrow  was  almost  com- 
pletely cut  in  two,  the  divided  extremities  being  enlarged  and  sepa- 
rated nearly  an  inch  from  each  other.* 

2.  Fractures  of  the  Bodiea  of  (he  Dortal  Vertebrx. 

In  these  examples  the  same  organs  are  paralyzed  as  in  the  fractures 
lower  down,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  generally  considerable  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  respiration,  irregular  action  of  the  heart, 
indigestion  accompanied  with  a  tympanitic  state  of  the  bowels. 

Dupuytren,  who  reports  several  examples  of  fractures  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrse,  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  record  the  length  of  time  they 
survived  the  accident  except  in  two  instances,  both  of  which  were 
fractures  of  the  eleventh  vertebra.  One  died  of  suffocation  on  the 
tenth  day,  and  the  other  on  the  thirty -second.  In  Sir  Astley  Oooper'a 
eases,  mention  is  made  of  a  fracture  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra, 
which  the  patient  survived  fil^y-two  days,  one  of  the  tenth  dorsal, 
which  terminated  fatally  in  six  days,  and  another  of  the  ninth  dorsal, 
which  did  not  result  in  death  until  after  nine  weeks. 

In  1853  Dr.  Parkman  presented  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Jinprovement  a  specimen  of  fracture  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  the 

'  ThompMD,  Anier.  Jonrn.  Hed.  Sci.,Ocl.  1857.     Leate's  paper. 
*  Kej,  A.  Cooper  on  DIsloc.,  Ac.,  op.  dt.,  p.  4«7. 
■  Harrold,  A.  Cooper,  op.  cIl.,  p.  404. 
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bodies  of  the  third  and  fonrth  being  also  displaced  forwards,  in  which 
position  they  had  become  firmly  ossified.  The  spinal  cord  had  been  com- 
pletely separated,  yet  the  patient  survived  the  accident  two  months.^ 
Dupuytren  has  related  also  two  examples  of  fractures,  one  of  the 
tenth  and  the  other  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  from  which  the  patients 
completely  recovered  after  from  two  to  four  months'  confinement.'  A 
similar  case  is  related  by  Lente,  of  New  York.  Barney  McGuire, 
having  fallen  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  upon  his  back,  was 
found  with  nearly  complete  paralysis  of  his  lower  extremities,  and  of 
his  bladder.  Swelling  existed  over  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  and 
this  point  was  very  tender.  Subsequently,  when  the  swelling  subsided, 
the  prominence  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
dorsal  vertebrae  put  the  question  of  a  fracture  beyond  doubt.  Gradu- 
ally, under  the  use  of  cups,  strychnia,  mineral  acids,  laxatives,  buchu, 
and  electricity,  his  symptoms  improved.  In  six  months  he  was  able 
to  walk  about  the  streets,  and  four  years  after  the  accident  he  was 
employed  in  a  foundry  under  regular  wages,  being  able  to  stand  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  and  to  walk  half  a  mile  without 
resting.  At  this  time  there  remained  no  tenderness  in  the  spine,  but 
the  projection  of  the  process  was  the  same  as  at  first.' 

3.  Fractures  of  the  Bodies  of  the  five  lower  Cervical  Vertebras. 

We  shall  now  have  added  to  the  symptoms  already  enumerated, 
paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities,  greater  embarrassment  of  the  res- 
piration, and  more  complete  loss  of  sensation  and  volition  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  In  general,  also,  the  eyes  and  face  look  congested, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  arterialization  of  the  blood,  and  death  is  more 
speedy  and  inevitable. 

In  ten  recorded  examples  of  fractures  of  the  five  lower  cervical 
vertebrae  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  one  died  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  four  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  one  in  eleven  days,  one 
lived  fifteen  weeks  and  six  days,  one  about  four  months,  one  fifteen 
months,  and  one,  reported  by  Hilton,  survived  fourteen  years.^  The 
most  common  period  of  death  seems  therefore  to  be  about  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

The  example  of  the  patient  who  survived  the  accident  fifteen  weeks 
and  six  days,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  England.  A  woman^ 
Mary  Vincent,  aet.  47,  was  injured  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  her  neck, 
bnt  she  was  not  seen  by  Mr.  Greenwood  until  after  eleven  days,  at 
which  time  she  was  breathing  with  difficulty,  occasioned  by  paralysis 
of  the  intercostal  muscles,  respiration  being  carried  on  by  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  alone.  This  was  the  extent  of  the 
paralysis.  There  seemed  to  be  a  depression  opposite  the  fourth  and 
fifth  cervical  vertebrae,  and  pressure  at  this  point  occasioned  universal 
paralysis,  as  did  also  the  action  of  coughing  and  sneezing.    About 

>  Parkman,  New  York  Joam.  Med.,  March,  1S58,  p.  886. 
■  Dupuytren,  op.  cit.,  pp.  85S-7. 
'  Lente,  Amer.  Joam.  Med.  8cL«  Oct.  1857,  p.  361. 
*  Hilton,  Lond.  Lancet,  Oct.  87,  1860. 
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three  weeks  after  the  accident,  she  attempted  for  the  first  time  to  move, 
in  order  to  have  her  clothes  changed,  when  she  was  immediately  seized 
with  paralysis  in  the  right  arm  and  hand.  After  this  she  lost  her  appe- 
tite, had  frequent  attacks  of  purging,  and  thus  she  gradually  wore  out* 

The  patient  who  survived  about  four  months  was  admitted  into 
H6tel  Dieu,  under  the  care  of  Dupuytren,  in  1825,  on  account  of  a 
fracture  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  and  sufifering  under  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  extremi- 
ties. After  two  months  and  a  half  of  entire  rest,  he  was  convalescent 
and  quitted  the  hospital,  with  only  slight  weakness  in  his  left  leg,  and 
with  his  head  a  little  bowed  forwaj^ds.  In  returning  from  a  long  walk 
he  fell  paralyzed,  and  remained  in  the  open  air  all  night.  From  this 
time  he  continued  to  fail,  and  died  thirty-four  days  after  the  second 
fall.  On  examination  after  death,  the  body  of  the  vertebra  was 
found  to  be  broken,  and  also  the  processes  of  the  fifth,  allowing  the 
fourth  to  slip  forwards  and  compress  the  cord.  A  true  callus  existed 
in  front  of  these  bones,  which  looked  as  if  recently  broken.  The  cord 
itself  exhibited  an  annular  constriction,  which  Dupuytren  conceived 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  original  lesion  narrowed  by  cicatrization.' 

The  following  example  furnishes  a  fair  illustration  of  the  usual 
phenomena  which  accompany  fractures  of  the  third  or  fourth  cervical 
vertebra. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1857,  a  sailor  fell  backwards  from  the  wharf, 
striking  with  the  nape  of  his  neck  upon  a  bar  of  iron.  I  saw  him  on 
the  following  day,  in  consultation  with  his  attending  physician,  Dr. 
Edwards.  He  was  lying  upon  his  back,  breathing  rapidly.  His 
lower  extremities  were  completely  paralyzed ;  legs  and  feet  swollen 
and  purple ;  right  arm  completely  paralyzed,  and  his  left  partially ; 
from  a  point  below  the  line  of  the  second  rib,  there  was  no  sensation 
whatever;  his  bowels  had  not  moved,  although  he  had  already  taken 
active  cathartics;  the  urine  had  been  drawn  with  a  catheter ;  the  pulse 
was  slower  than  natural,  and  irregular.  He  was  constantly  vomiting. 
In  reply  to  questions,  he  said  that  he  felt  well,  articulating  distinctly 
and  with  a  good  voice.  His  eyes  and  face  were  somewhat  congested, 
but  with  this  exception  his  countenance  did  not  betray  the  least  phy- 
sical disturbance.  He  lived  in  this  condition  about  forty  hours,  only 
breathing  shorter  and  shorter,  and  his  consciousness  remaining  to  the 
last  moment. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  the  spine  a  few  hours  after  death,  and 
before  any  incision  was  made,  we  were  unable,  upon  the  most  minute 
examination,  to  detect  any  irregularity  of  the  processes  of  the  cervi- 
cal vertebrae,  or  any  crepitus ;  but,  on  dissecting  the  neck,  we  found 
that  the  arches  of  the  third  and  fourth  vertebrae  were  broken,  and 
the  spinous  processes  slightly  depressed  upon  the  cord.  The  bodies 
of  the  corresponding  vertebrae  were  comminuted,  and  the  vertebrae 
above  were  driven  down  upon  them,  carrying  the  processes  in  the  same 
direction.  The  theca  and  the  spinal  marrow  were  almost  completely 
severed  upon  a  level  with  the  fourth  vertebra. 

>  Greenwood,  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc.,  p.  473. 
•  Dupuytren,  ^.  cit.,  p.  85S. 
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A  man  residing  in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  thrown  backwards  suddenly 
from  the  back  end  of  a  wagon,  alighting  upon  the  top  of  his  head. 
Dr.  Mixer  having  requested  me  to  see  this  patient  with  him,  I  found 
the  symptoms  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  those  which  belonged 
to  the  case  which  I  have  just  described,  except  that  a  crepitus  and  a 
mobility  of  the  fragments  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  his  neck.  His  death  occurred  in  very  much  the  same 
manner  after  about  forty-eight  hours.  No  autopsy  was  allowed.  We 
noticed  in  this  case,  also,  that  whenever  he  was  turned  over  upon  his 
face,  respiration  almost  entirely  ceased,  but  it  was  immediately  re- 
stored by  laying  him  again  on  his  back.  Many  other  similar  exam- 
ples have  from  time  to  time  come*under  my  notice. 

Strains  of  the  Ligaments  and  Muscles. — Dupuytren,  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
South,  and  other  surgeons  have  related  cases  simulating  fracture,  but 
which  proved  to  be  strains  of  the  ligaments  uniting  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, accompanied  with  more  or  less  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow. 
In  one  instance,  I  have  met  with  what  has  seemed  to  be  a  strain  of 
the  ligaments  and  muscles  of  the  neck,  but  which  preiSented  no  symp- 
toms of  serious  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow. 

John  Neuman,  of  Canada  West,  sBt.  25,  fell  head  foremost  from  a 
height  of  fourteen  feet,  striking  upon  the  top  of  his  head.  He  was 
taken  up  insensible,  and  remained  in  this  condition  six  hours.  When 
consciousness  returned,  his  head  was  very  much  drawn  backwards, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  move  it  from  this  position.  There  was  no 
lack  of  sensibility  or  of  the  power  of  motion  in  his  limbs,  and  all  the 
functions  of  his  body  were  in  their  natural  state ;  but  he  has  suffered 
with  occasional  severe  pains  in  his  arms  ever  since.  The  accident 
happened  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1857,  and  he  called 
upon  me  eight  months  after.  His  head  was  then  forcibly  bent  for- 
wards instead  of  backwards,  into  which  position  it  had  gradually 
changed.  In  the  morning  he  generally  was  able  to  erect  his  head 
completely,  but  after  a  few  hours  it  was  constantly  drawn  forwards, 
as  when  I  saw  him.  There  was  no  tenderness  or  irregularity  over 
the  cervical  vertebraS;  and  he  was  so  well  as  to  be  regularly  employed 
as  a  day-laborer. 

Concussion. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  collected  four  examples  of  what 
he  terms  "concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow/'  all  of  which  recovered 
after  periods  ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to  many  months ;  but  in  only 
one  case  is  it  stated  that  the  recovery  was  complete.^  Boyer  also 
enumerates  three  cases  of  concnssioh  which  came  under  his  own  ob- 
servation, all  of  which  terminated  fatally  in  a  short  time.  In  the  first 
example  mentioned  by  Boyer,  the  autopsy  disclosed  neither  lesion  nor 
effusion  of  any  kind ;  in  the  second  case,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
autopsy  was  made.  The  third  is  related  as  follows :  '*  A  builder  fell 
from  a  height  of  fourteen  feet,  and  remained  for  some  time  senseless; 
and,  on  recovering  from  that  situation,  found  that  he  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  inferior  extremities.  He  had  at  the  same  time  a  retention  of 
nrine,  an  involuntary  discharge  of  the  feces,  and  some  disorder  in  the 

'  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit,  p.  454. 
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fuDctioQ  of  respiration.  Death  followed  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the 
accident.  The  body  was  opened,  and  the  vertebral  canal  was  found 
to  contain  a  sanguineous  serum,  the  quantity  of  which  was  sufficient 
to  fill  a  little  more  than  its  lower  haU."^  No  doubt  sonne  of  the  cases 
reported  as  concussion  were  only  examples  of  paralysis  from  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  a  circumstance  which  is  peculiarly  likely  to  happen 
as  a  result  of  the  rupture  of  one  of  those  numerous  large  vessels 
which  surround  the  vertebrse  outside  of  the  thecas.  It  is  seldom  thai 
the  vessels  of  the  cord  itself  give  out  sufficient  blood  in  these  cases 
to  cause  compression.  Possibly  examples  of  compression  as  a  re- 
sult of  extravasation  of  blood  may  sometimes  be  recognized  by  the 
fact  of  the  gradual  approach  of  the  paralysis  after  the  lapse  of  seve- 
ral hours,  as  has  occurred  recently  in  a  case  brought  to  my  notice  at 
the  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  in  which  recovery  finally  took  place. 

4.  Treatment  of  Fracture  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebra  when  the  fracture 
occurs  in  any  portion  of  the  column  below  the  Second  CenricaL 

In  a  few  instances,  I  have  noticed  among  the  recorded  examples  of 
fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  that  surgeons  have  made  some 
slight  attempt  to  reduce  the  fracture,  or  rather  to  rectify  the  spinal 
distortion,  generally  by  the  application  of  moderate  extension  to  the 
limbs,  and  by  laying  the  patient  horizontally  upon  a  hard  mattress. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  in  any  case  the  patients  have 
derived  benefit  from  the  attempt,  although  it  has  been  said  occasionally, 
by  the  gentlemen  making  the  report,  that  the  deformity  was  slightly 
diminished.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  in  any  instance  the  patient  has  suf- 
fered any  damage  from  the  attempt ;  at  least  the  reporter  has  in  no 
case  thought  it  necessary  to  make  this  observation.  I  am  confident^ 
however,  that  such  manipulation  can  seldom  serve  any  useful  purpose ; 
and  I  very  much  fear  that  it  has  been  frequently  a  source  of  mischief. 
Although  in  cases  so  generally  fatal,  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  esti- 
mate with  much  accuracy  the  amount  of  injury  done.  If  by  any 
possibility  the  fragments  could  be  replaced,  I  know  of  no  means  by 
which  they  could  be  kept  in  place;  and  in  truth  we  are  much  more 
likely  to  increase  the  penetration  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  general 
disturbance,  than  to  dihiinish  it,  by  extension  or  pressure.  Moreover, 
it  usually  inflicts  upon  the  unfortunate  sufferer  great  pain,  and  for 
these  reasons  it  ought  generally  to  be  discouraged. 

I  have,  however,  met  with  two»cases  of  fracture  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
brae, in  which  relief  was  afforded  by  permanent  extension.  When 
the  fracture  is  below  the  middle  of  the  vertebral  column,  extension,  if 
employed,  should  be  made  by  adhesive  straps,  weights,  and  a  pulley, 
as  will  hereafter  be  directed  in  fractures  of  the  femur ;  the  counter-ex- 
tension being  made  by  the  weight  of  the  body.  It  will  be  understood, 
however,  that  when  paralysis  exists  the  ligation  of  a  limb  with  band- 
ages will  expose  the  patient  to  great  danger  of  ulceration  and  sloughing 

1  Boyer,  Lecture  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  Amer.  ed.,  1805,  p.  55. 
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at  and  below  the  points  of  pressure,  and  the  amount  of  extension  must 
be  very  moderate. 

When  treating  of  fractures  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebras,  I  took 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Cline^s  operation,  occasionally  recom- 
mended and  practised  in  such  cases.  I  was  not  ignorant,  however,  ' 
that  Mr.  Cline  and  several  other  of  the  advocates  of  this  operation 
had  recommended  it  especially  for  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrsd  when  accompanied  with  displacement.  Even  Malgaigne 
has  preferred  to  consider  the  merits  of  this  operation  in  its  relations 
to  these  latter  fractures;  but  while  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  an  argument  as  to  the  value  of  Cline^s  operation  considered 
in  reference  to  fractures  of  the  arches,  I  cannot  admit  its  propriety  in 
reference  to  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  The  proposition 
appears  to  me  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

The  treatment,  then,  ought  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  expectant. 
The  patient  should  be  laid  in  such  a  position  as  he  finds  most  com- 
fortable, and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  spine  should  be  kept  at  rest,  since 
the  most  trivial  disturbance  of  the  fragments,  and  even  that  which 
may  cause  no  pain  to  the  patient,  is  liable  to  increase  the  injury  to 
the  spine,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  a  bony  callus.  Especially 
ought  the  surgeon  to  be  careful,  while  making  the  examination,  not  to 
turn  the  patient  upon  his  face,  in  which  position  the  spine  loses  its 
support  and  a  fatal  pressure  may  be  produced.  The  urine  should  be 
drawn  very  soon  after  the  accident,  and  at  least  twice  daily  for  the 
next  few  weeks.  Indeed,  it  is  a  better  rule  to  draw  the  urine  as  often 
as  its  accumulation  becomes  a  source  of  inconvenience,  or  whenever 
the  bladder  fills,  which  will  in  some  cases  be  as  often  as  every  four  or 
six  hours.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  attend  to  those  urgent  demands 
of  the  patient  during  the  first  few  weeks,  when  the  paralysis  is  most 
oomplete  generally,  and  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bladder,  already  irri- 
tated and  inflamed  by  the  excessively  alkaline  urine,  suffers  additional 
injury  from  any  degree  of  painful  distension  of  its  walls.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  catheter  may  itself 
prove  a  source  of  irritation,  unless  it  is  managed  carefully  and  skilfully. 
This  duty  ought  never  to  be  intrusted  to  an  inexperienced  operator. 

I  do  not  see  what  advantage  the  surgeon  can  expect  to  derive  from 
the  administration  of  drastic  purgatives,  such  as  full  doses  of  jalap, 
castor  oil,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  at  any  period.  If  in  the  first 
instance  the  bowels  are  so  completely  paralyzed  as  that  they  seem  to 
demand  such  violent  measures  to  arouse  them  to  action,  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  the  spinal  cord  is  suffering  from  a  pressure,  or  from 
some  lesion,  which  these  agents  have  no  power  to  remedy.  The 
bowels  may  possibly  be  made  to  act,  but  it  would  be  diffioult  to  show 
bow  this  is  to  relieve  the  suffering  cord.  So  far  from  affording  relief, 
these  measures  add  directly  to  the  nervous  irritation  and  prostration, 
provoke  vomiting  and  general  restlessness.  It  is  not  desirable,  we 
think,  to  obtain  a  movement  of  the  bowels  during  the  first  few  days 
by  any  means,  however  gentle.  The  effort  to  defecate,  and  the  conse- 
quent motion,  will  probably  do  much  more  harm  than  the  evacuation 
can  do  good ;  and  especially,  for  the  same  reason,  ought  we  to  avoid 
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putting  into  the  stomacli  anything  which  will  occasion  nausea  and 
vomiting. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  if  reasonable  hopes  begin  to  be  enter- 
tained of  a  recovery,  it  will  become  important  to  establish  regular 
evacuations  of  the  bowels,  either  by  a  judicious  management  of  the 
diet,  by  gentle  laxatives,  or  by  eneniata.  At  a  still  later  period,  when 
the  inflammatory  stage  is  past,  and  the  nerves  remain  inactive  or  para- 
lyzed, nothing  could  be  more  rational  than  the  employment  of  strych- 
nia in  doses  varying  from  the  one-twelfth  to  the  one-eighth  of  a  grain 
three  times  daily.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  single  remedy  has  more 
often  proved  useful  in  my  own  practice,  or  in  the  practice  of  other 
surgeons  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  In  order,  however,  to  derive 
benefit  from  this  or  from  any  other  remedy,  it  must  be  continued  for 
a  long  time;  perhaps  for  a  year  or  more.  Electricity,  setons,  issues, 
and  blisters  are  no  doubt  also  sometimes  useful.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  setons,  &c.,  do  not  produce  bed-sores.  Passive  motion  and  fric- 
tions, good  fresh  air,  and  nourishing  diet,  become  at  last  essential  to 
recovery.  From  an  early  period,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
treatment,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  prevention  of  bed- 
sores, by  supporting  all  those  parts  of  the  body  upon  which  the 
pressure  is  considerable.  For  this  purpose  we  may  employ  circular 
cushions,  air-cushions,  and  air-beds ;  but  water-beds  are  very  mach 
to  be  preferred  to  air-beds  as  a  means  of  preventing  bed-sores.  Water- 
beds  must  be  filled  with  water  of  the  temperature  of  68°  Fahrenheit, 
and  they  must  be  secured  in  position  by  side  boards,  or  a  kind  of 
shallow  box,  the  sides  of  which  are  elevated  six  or  seven  inches.  Perma- 
nent extension  can  be  employed  upon  these  beds  as  well  as  uponordinary 
beds.  Sometimes  a  section  of  a  bed,  three  feet  square,  is  found  quite 
as  serviceable  as  an  entire  bed,  inasmuch  as  the  back  and  nates  are  the 
only  parts  which  are  liable  to  bed-sores.  They  may  be  obtained  from 
the  manufacturers,  Hodgman  &  Co.,  corner  Nassau  St.  and  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York  city,  at  prices  ranging  from  $15  to  $25.  Of  late 
we  have  found  the  wire- beds,  manufactured  at  59  Pearl  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  excellent  substitutes  for  water-beds.  They  are  less  expensive, 
more  easily  managed,  more  durable,  and  admit  of  a  much  better  rega- 
lation  of  the  temperature.     Whether  they  are  quite  as  efficient  in  the 

Fig.  86. 


Wire-bed. 


prevention  of  bed-sores  as  water-beds,  I  cannot  say  positively,  but 
they  have  been  much  used  under  my  observation  at  Bellevue  and  ia 
the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Cripples,  and  I  have  seen  no  bed-sores 
occur  where  they  were  in  use. 

When  sores  have  formed,  they  should  be  treated,  if  sloughing,  with 
yeast  poultices,  or  the  resin  ointment.    I  find  also  the  resin  ointment 
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an  excellent  dressing  for  the  sores  afler  the  sloughs  have  separated. 
In  case  the  surface  is  only  slightly  abraded,  simple  cerate  forms  the 
best  application. 

§  5.  Fractures  of  the  Axis. 

The  phrenic  nerve  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  third  and  fourth  cer- 
vical nerves.  If,  therefore,  the  second  cervical  vertebra  is  broken, 
and  considerably  depressed  upon  the  spinal  cord,  respiration  ceases 
immediately,  and  the  patient  dies  at  once,  or  survives  only  a  few- 
minutes.  In  such  examples  of  fracture  of  this  bone  as  have  not  been 
attended  with  these  results,  the  displacement  and  consequent  compres* 
sion  have  been  inconsiderable,  or  there  has  been  no  displacement  at  all. 

Mr.  Else,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  says  that  a  woman  in  the  vene- 
real ward,  and  who  was  then  under  a  mercurial  course,  while  sitting  in 
bed,  eating  her  dinner,  was  seen  to  fall  suddenly  forwards ;  and  the 
patients,  hastening  to  her,  found  that  she  was  dead.  Upon  examina- 
tion of  her  body,  it  was  discovered  that  the  processus  dentatus  of  the 
axis  was  broken  off,  and  that  the  head  in  falling  forwards  had  driven 
the  process  backwards  upon  the  spinal  marrow  so  as  to  cause  her  death.^ 

Sir  Astley  also  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  shot  by  a  pistol 
through  the  neck,  breaking  and  driving  in  upon  t^e  spinal  marrow 
both  the  "  lamina  and  the  transverse  process"  cK  the  axis.  He  died 
on  the  fourth  day." 

Malgaigne  has  collected  three  cases  of  fracture  of  the  odontoid 
apophysis,  all  of  which  were  accompanied  with  a  displacement  oP  the 
atlas.  The  drst,  reported  by  Bichet,  died  on  the  seventeenth  day ; 
the  second,  reported  by  Palletta,  died  afler  one  month  and  six  days ; 
and  the  third,  by  Costes,  lived  four  months  and  two  weeks. 

Bokitansky  says  that  there  is  a  specimen  contained  in  the  Vienna 
Museum,  taken  from  a  patient  who  survived  the  accident  some  time, 
although  the  fragments  never  united. 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  Parker: — 

"  The  patient,  Mr.  G.  B.  Spencer,  was  a  man  forty  years  of  age,  a 
milkman  by  occupation,  of  medium  height,  nervo-sanguine  tempera- 
ment, of  active  business  habits,  and  capable  of  great  endurance.  His 
life  was  one  of  constant  excitement,  and  he  was  addicted  to  the  free 
use  of  liquors.  He  suffered,  however,  from  no  other  form  of  disease 
than  occasional  attacks  of  rheumatism,  for  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  take  remedies  of  his  own  prescribing,  which  were  generally  mer- 
curials followed  by  liberal  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  'to  work  it 
all  out  of  the  system.' 

'*  On  the  12th  of  August,  1852,  while  driving  a  '  fast  horse'  at  the 
top  of  his  speed  on  the  plank  road  near  Bush  wick,  L.  I.,  he  was  thrown 
violently  from  his  carriage  by  the  wheel  striking  against  the  toll-gate. 
He  alighted  upon  his  head  and  face  about  flfleen  feet  from  the  carriage. 
Upon  rising  to  his  feet  he  declared  himself  uninjured,  but  soon  after 

>  Else,  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc,  &c.,  op.  cit.,  p.  463. 
'  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc.,  etc.,  op.  cit.,  p.  476. 
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complained  of  feeling  faint;  after  drinking  a  glass  of  brandy  he  felt 
better,  got  into  his  carriage  with  a  friend,  and  drove  home  to  Riving- 
ton  Street  in  this  city,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles.  There  was 
BO  little  apparent  danger  in  his  case,  that  no  physician  was  called  that 
night.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  Dr.  B.  was  called 
to  visit  him.  He  found  his  patient  reclining  in  his  chair,  in  a  restless 
state,  and  learned  that  he  had  suffered  considerable  pain  in  the  back 
part  of  his  head  and  neck  during  the  night.  He  was  entirely  incapaci- 
tated to  rotate  the  head,  which  led  to  the  suspicion  of  some  injury  to 
the  articulations  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrao ;  but  so  great  a  degree 
of  swelling  existed  about  the  neck  as  to  prevent  efficient  examina- 
tion. There  was  no  paralysis  of  any  porxion  of  the  body,  his  pulse 
was  about  90,  and  his  general  system  but  little  disturbed.  Warm 
fomentations  were  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a  mild  cathartic  adminis- 
tered. On  the  following  day  there  was  no  particular  change  in  his 
symptoms,  but  as  there  existed  considerable  nervous  irritability,  tinct. 
hyoscyami  was  prescribed  as  an  anodyne,  and  fomentations  of  hops 
applied  locally.  On  the  third  day,  leeches  were  applied  to  the  neck, 
and  after  this  the  swelling  so  much  subsided,  that  on  the  fifth  day  an 
irregularity  was  discovered  to  exist  in  the  region  of  the  axis  and  atlas, 
which  had  many  of  the  features  of  a  partial  luxation  of  these  vertebras. 

''At  this  time  he  began  to  walk  about  the  room,  having  previously 
remained  quiet  on  account  of  the  pain  he  suffered  on  moving.  He 
persisted  in  helping  himself,  and  almost  constantly  supported  his  head 
with  one  hand  applied  to  the  occiput.  He  often  remarked,  if  be  could 
be  relieved  of  the  pain  in  his  head  and  neck,  he  should  feel  well.  He 
began  to  relish  his  food,  and  the  swelling  nearly  disappeared  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  leaving  a  protuberance  just  below  the  base  of  the 
occiput,  to  the  left  of  the  central  line  of  the  spinal  column,  with  a 
corresponding  indentation.  Notwithstanding  strict  orders  to  remain 
quietly  at  home,  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  accident  he  rode  out»  and 
in  a  day  or  two  after  returned  as  activelv  as  ever  to  his  former  occu- 
pation of  distributing  milk  throughout  the  city  to  his  old  customers. 
During  the  following  four  months  no  material  change  took  place  in 
his  symptoms,  although  he  constantly  complained  of  pain  in  his  head. 
For  this  period  he  did  not  omit  a  single  day  his  round  of  duties  as  a 
milkman,  which  occupied  him  constantly  and  actively  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  nearly  noon.  On  the  first  of  November, 
Prof.  Watts  examined  him,  and  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there  was 
a  luxation  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 

"About  the  first  of  January,  1853,  the  pains,  from  which  he  had 
been  a  constant  sufferer,  became  more  severe,  and  he  was  heard  to 
complain  that  he  could  not  live  in  his  present  condition ;  he  remarked, 
also,  that  he  had  heard  a  snapping  in  his  neck.  Af\er  going  his  daily 
round  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  he  complained  of  feeling  cold,  and 
afterwards  of  numbness  in  his  limbs.  In  the  evening  he  had  a  chill, 
and  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  bowels.  He  passed  a  restless  night, 
and  arose  on  the  following  morning  about  six  o'clock ;  he  was  obliged 
to  have  assistance  in  dressing  himself,  and  experienced  a  numbness  of 
his  left,  and  afterwards  of  his  right  side.    He  attempted  to  walk,  but 
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could  not  without  help,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  dragged  his  feet. 
He  sat  down  id.  a  chair  and  almost  instantly  expired,  at  8  o'clock 
A.  H.,  on  the  12tb  of  January,  precisely  five  months  from  the  receipt 
of  the  injury. 

"The  autopsy  was  made  thirty  hours  after  death,  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
IsaacA,  in  presence  of  several  medical  gentlemen.  Muscular  develop- 
ment uncommonly  fine.  An  unuaual  prominence  di.scovered  in  the 
region  of  the  axis  and  atlas.  On  making  an  incision  from  the  occiput 
along  the  spines  of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  the  parts  were  found  to  be 
very  vascular.  These  vertebne  were  removed  en  masse,  and  a  care- 
ful examination  instituted.  The  transverse,  the  odontoid  (ligament's 
moderatoria),  as  also  all  the  ligaments  of  this  region,  excepting  the 
ficcipito-Bxoideum,  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  integrity;  this  Tatter 
was  partially  destroyed.  A  considerable  amount  of  coagulated  blood 
was  found  cQ'used  between  the  fractured  surfaces,  some  of  it  apparently 
recent,  but  much  of  it  was  thought  to  have  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  after- 
wards to  have  prevented  the  union  of  the  bones. 
The  spinal  cord  exhibited  no  appearances  of  any 
lesion.  The  odontoid  process  was  found  in  the 
position  well  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  completely  fractured  oft)  and  its 
lower  extremity  inclining  backwards  towards 
the  cord.  Death  finally  took  place,  doubtless, 
from  the  displacement  of  the  proceaa  during 
some  unfortunate  movement  of  the  head,  by 
which  pressure  was  made  upon  the  cord.  The 
destraoiion  of  the  occipito-axoid  ligament, 
which  would  otherwise  have  protected  the 
contents  of  the  spinal  cavity,  must  have  fa- 
vored this  result.'"  ™,""<h7.°ii',''Vl?rt."™ 

Dr.  Philip  Bevan  presented  to  the  Surgical  ™ii™k«"iifiM«.  awta- 
Rociety  of  Ireland,  in  1862,  a  specimen  ob-  midpniMu. 
tained  from  the  dead-room,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed tt)  be  an  epiphyseal  separation  of  the  odontoid  process,  occur- 
ring in  early  life.  The  history  of  the  case  is  not  known,  although 
the  woman  waa  forty  years  ol3  when  she  died.  It  does  not  appear 
very  clear  to  us  whether  this  was  really  an  epiphyseal  separation,  or 
the  result  of  some  morbid  process.' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  Nov.  12, 
1868,  Dr.  Austin  Flint  presented  a  case  of  separation  of  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis. 

Dr.  W.  Bayard,  of  St  John,  N,  B.,  has,  however,  reported  a  case  of 
separation  of  the  odontoid  process  in  a  child,  followed  by  complete 
recovery.  In  August,  1864,  Charlotte  Magee,  of  St.  John,  eet.  6  years, 
previously  in  excellent  health,  fell  five  feet,  striking  on  her  head  and 

I  Bigplov,  New  York  Joan.  Hed.,  March,  183S,  p.  ]<I4. 

'  Beru,  Am.  Joum.  U«<1.  Sci.,  April,  1801.    From  Dublin  Hed.  FreM,Feb.  18, 
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neck,  causing  an  immediate  immobility  of  the  head,  which  continued 
about  two  years  and  a  half,  when  an  abscess  formed  in  the  back  of 
the  pharynx,  and  the  bone  was  spontaneously  discharged.  Since 
then  she  has  been  able  to  move  the  head  freely,  and  her  recovery  may 
be  said  to  be  complete.^  The  specimen  was  subsequently  presented 
to  the  N.  Y.  Pathological  Society,  and  no  doubt  remains  that  the  en* 
tire  process  was  thrown  off. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  riaumi  of  a  pa- 
per he  is  now  preparing  for  the  press,  upon  the  subject  of  fractures 
of  the  odontoid  process.  He  has  already  collected  nineteen  cases,  and 
he  does  not  think  the  enumeration  is  yet  complete.  The  ages  of  the 
patients  range  from  8  years  to  68.  Three  recovered ;  one  of  whom  was 
the  girl  Magee,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  after  the  separation 
and  escape  of  the  odontoid  process ;  the  second  was  a  person  aged  38, 
in  which  case  the  body  of  the  axis  was  discharged,  and  the  process 
was  retained ;  the  particulars  of  the  third  case  are  not  given.  Two 
are  recorded  as  sudden  deaths ;  three  lived  five  days,  and  the  remain- 
der survived  several  weeks  or  months,  one  dying  so  long  as  twenty- 
seven  months  after  the  fracture.  Of  the  whole  number,  two  were  dis- 
secting-room subjects,  and  the  histories  are  not  known. 

§  6.  Fbaotures  of  the  Atlas. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  only  one  example  of  a  fracture  of  the  atlas 
alone,  and  this  is  the  case  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  having 
come  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Cline. 

A  boy,  about  three  years  old,  injured  his  neck  in  a  severe  fall;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  walk  carefully  upright,  as 
persons  do  when  carrying  a  weight  on  the  head ;  and  when  he  wished 
to  examine  any  object  beneath  him,  he  supported  his  chin  upon  his 
hand,  and  gradually  lowered  his  head,  to  enable  him  to  direct  his 
eyes  downwards.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  he  supported  his  head 
from  behind  in  looking  upwards.  Whenever  he  was  suddenly  shaken 
or  jarred,  the  shock  caused  great  pain,  and  he  was  obliged  to  support 
his  chin  with  his  hands,  or  to  rest  his  elbows  upon  a  table,  and  thus 
support  his  head.  The  boy  lived  in  this  condition  about  one  year, 
and  after  death  Mr.  Cline  made  a  dissection,  and  ascertained  that  the 
atlas  was  broken  in  such  a  manner  that  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
axis  had  lost  its  support,  and  was  constantly  liable  to  fall  back  upon 
the  spinal  marrow.^ 

§  7.  Fbactubes  of  the  First  two  Cervtoal  Yertebrs  (Atlas  and 

Axis)  at  the  same  time. 

A  woman,  set.  68,  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps,  striking  upon  her  fore- 
head, and  died  immediately.  Upon  making  a  dissection,  it  was  found 
that  the  atlas  was  broken  upon  both  sides  near  the  transverse  pro- 

1  Bayard,  Canada  Med.  Joum.,  Deo.  1869. 
*  Cline,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  459. 
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oesses,  and  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  was  broken  at  its  base. 
These  fractures  were  accompanied  with  a  rupture  of  the  atloido-odon- 
toid  ligaments,  and  a  dislocation  of  the  atlas  backwards.^ 

South  says  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, showing  this  double  fracture.  The  man  had  received  his  injury 
only  a  few  hours  before  admission  to  the  hospital,  and  died  on  the 
fifth  day.  On  examination,  the  atlas  was  found  to  be  broken  in  two 
places,  and  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  at  its  root.  The  fifth  ver- 
tebra was  also  broken  through  its  body.  With  neither  fracture  was 
there  sufficient  displacement  to  produce  pressure,  but  a  small  quantity 
of  extravasated  blood  lay  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
its  tissue  was  at  one  point  broken  down  and  disorganized.^ 

Mr.  Phillips  relates  that  a  man  fell  from  a  hay-rick,  striking  upon 
the  occiput ;  after  which,  although  momentarily  stunned,  he  walked 
half  a  mile  to  the  parish  surgeon,  and  in  two  days  more  he  returned 
to  his  occupation.  About  four  weeks  aflber  the  accident  he  was  seen 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  who  discovered  a  small  tumor  over  the  second  cervi- 
cal vertebra,  pressure  upon  which  caused  a  slight  pain.  He  com- 
plained also  that  his  neck  was  stiff,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  rotate 
it.  No  other  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  body  could  be  dis- 
covered. Ailer  a  time  the  tonsils  became  swollen,  and  the  patient 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  deglutition,  and,  upon  examining  the 
throat,  a  slight  projection  or  fulness  was  discovered  at  the  back  of 
the  larynx,  opposite  the  second  cervical  vertebra.  Subsequently  he 
became  affectea  with  general  anasarca  and  pleuritic  e£fusions,  of  which 
he  finally  died.  Up  to  the  last  week  of  his  life  he  was  able  to  walk 
about  his  bedroom,  and  his  condition  presented  no  other  evidence 
than  has  been  mentioned,  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  injury  of  the 
spine.    He  died  forty-seven  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

The  autopsy  disclosed  a  fracture  with  displacement  of  the  atlas,  and 
a  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  The  two  vertebr® 
were  united  to  each  other  firmly  by  complete  bony  callus.' 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  STERNUM. 

Fractubes  of  the  sternum  are  of  rare  occurrence,  owing,  probably, 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  upon  which  it  mainly 
rests,  and  also,  in  part,  to  the  softness  of  its  structure.  In  advanced 
life,  the  ossification  and  fusion  of  all  of  its  several  portions  becoming 
more  complete,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  also  becoming  more  or 
less  ossified,  its  fracture  is  relatively  more  frequent. 


884. 
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Causes. — They  are  generally  the  result  of  direct  blows  inflicted  upon 
the  part,  such  as  the  passage  of  a  loaded  vehicle  across  the  chest,  the 
fall  of  a  tree  or  of  some  heavy  timber  upon  the  body;  the  fracture 
implying  always  that  great  force  has  been  applied. 

Indirect  blows,  and  voluntary  muscular  action  alone  have  been 
known  also  occasionally  to  produce  this  fracture. 

David,  in  his  Mimoire  sur  les  Contrecoups,  published  as  a  prize 
essay  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  mentions  the  case  of  a  mason,  who, 
in  falling  from  a  great  height,  struck  upon  his  back  against  a  cross- 
bar which  intercepted  his  fall,  in  consequence  of  which  the  abdominal 
and  sternocleido-mastoidean  muscles  were  so  stretched  that  the  ster- 
num broke  asunder  between  its  upper  and  middle  portions.^  Sabatier 
reports  another  case  of  fracture  at  the  same  point,  produced  in  a  simi- 
lar manner;'  and  Roland  has  described  a  third  example  in  a  woman 
sixty-three  years  old,  who,  falling  from  a  height  backwards  and  strik- 
ing upon  her  back,  broke  the  sternum  near  its  centre.^ 

Cruveilhier  saw  a  man  who,  having  fallen  from  a  height  of  twenty 
feet  upon  his  nates,  was  found  to  have  a  fracture  of  the  sternum.^ 
Cussan  saw  the  same  result  in  a  person  who  fell  from  a  third  story, 
striking  first  upon  his  feet  and  then  pitching  over  upon  his  back.* 
Maunoury  and  Thore  have  reported  an  analogous  case,  where  a  man 
fell  from  a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  metres,  first  striking  upon  his 
feet  and  then  falling  over  upon  his  back  and  head.*  Mr.  Johnson, 
late  editor  of  the  London  Med.-Chir.  Bev.,  reports  a  case  of  this  kind, 
also,  as  having  been  received  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  London  ; 
the  man,  a  healthy  laborer  from  the  country,  had  fallen  from  the  top 
of  a  hay-cart,  striking  only  upon  his  head.  He  walked  with  his  head 
much  bent  forwards,  and  was  incapable  of  either  flexing,  extending, 
or  rotating  it  any  farther.  The  fracture  was  transverse,  and  about 
three  inches  below  the  top  of  the  sternum,  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
third  rib,  the  lower  fragment  projecting  in  front  of  the  upper.  The 
fragments  were  easily  replaced  by  simply  throwing  the  head  back, 
and  fell  into  place  with  an  audible  snap,  but  immediately  resumed 
their  unnatural  position  when  the  head  was  flexed.  They  finally 
united,  but  with  a  slight  projection  and  overlapping.*  Gross  baa 
reported  one  more  example.' 

Malgaigne  expresses  a  doubt  whether  all  these  can  be  considered 
as  the  results  of  muscular  action,  since,  in  a  certain  number  of  the 
examples  cited,  the  head  seems  to  have  been  thrown  forwards  by  the 
concussion,  and  in  others,  also,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  sternum  were  put  upon  the  stretch.  The  only  remain- 
ing explanation  is  that  in  such  cases  the  sternum  has  been  broken  by 
the  violent  shock,  or  contrecoup, 

I  Boyer  on  Bones,  p.  67. 

*  Malgdgne,  from  Sabatier,  M6m.  sur  la  Fract.  dn  Sternum, 
s  Ibid.,  ^om  BnH.  de  Th^rap..  tom.  vi.  p.  288. 

<  Ibid.,  from  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Anat.,  Jnin,  1826. 

<  Ibid.,  from  Archly,  de  M6d.,  Janv.  1827. 

•  Ibid.,  from  Gaz.  M6d.,  1842,  p.  861. 

7  London  Med. -Chi r.  Rev.,  vol.  xvii.,  new  aeries,  p.  586, 188S. 
^  QroBB,  System  of  8urg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
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Seat  and  Direction  of  Fracture. — ^The  sternum  is  separated  most  fre- 
qaently  either  in  the  long  cen- 
tral portion,  or  at  the  junction  Fig.  38. 
of  this  with  the  upper  portion, 
where  the  bone  is  weakest.  In 
fact^  a  separation  at  this  latter 
point  may  be  regarded  fre- 
quently as  a  diastasis  or  dislo- 
cation rather  than  as  a  fracture, 
since  the  two  portions  do  not 
become  firmly  united  by  bone 
until  late  in  life.  The  very  late 
ossification  and  fusion  of  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  with  the  cen- 
tral piece,  also,  will  explain  the 
infrequency  of  its  fracture. 

Boyer  believed  that  the  xi- 
phoid cartilage  was  not  suscepti- 
ole  of  being  permanently  dis- 
placed backwards,  except  in 
aged  persons,  after  it  had  become  ossified,  "  for,"  he  says,  "  though 
violently  struck  and  driven  backwards  by  a  blow  on  what  is  vulgarly 
termed  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  yet  it  restores  itself  by  its  own  elas- 
ticity."^ 

The  following  case,  however,  which  has  come  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, is  conclusive  as  to  the  possibility  of  this  accident : — 

A  man,  twenty -eight  years  old,  fell  forwards,  striking  the  lower  end 
of  his  sternum  upon  the  top  of  a  candlestick,  breaking  in  the  xiphoid 
cartilage.  During  two  years  following  the  accident  he  had  frequent 
attacks  of  vomiting,  which  were  excessively  violent  and  distressing; 
the  paroxysms  occurring  every  five  or  six  days.  Both  Dr.  Green, 
of  Albany,  and  Dr.  White,  of  Cherry  Valley,  upon  whom  he  called  for 
relief,  recommended  excision  of  the  cartilage,  but  the  patient  would 
not  submit  to  the  operation.  Twelve  years  after  the  accident,  in  the 
year  1848,  while  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  I  examined  his  chest,  and  found  the  xiphoid  carti- 
lage bent  at  right  angles  with  the  sternum,  pointing  directly  towards 
the  spine.  He  now  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  it,  except  that  it 
hurt  him  occasionally  when  he  coughed.' 

The  upper  portion  of  the  sternum  is  rarely  broken,  unless  at  the 
same  time  the  central  portion  is  broken  also. 

The  direction  of  these  fractures  is  generally  transverse,  or  nearly 
so ;  occasionally  a  slight  obliquity  is  found  in  the  direction  of  the 
thickness  of  the  bone.  In  three  or  four  examples  upon  record,  the 
direction  of  the  fracture  was  longitlidinal.  It  is  not  so  unfrequent, 
bowcTer,  to  find  the  bone  comminuted.  Compound  fractures  are 
exceedingly  rare. 


*  Boyer  on  Diseaaes  of  Bones,  p.  59. 

'  Bufalo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  xii.  p.  282,  Gases  of  Fractures  of  the  Sternum. 
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When  the  fracture  is  traDSverse,  the  lower  fragment  is  almost 
always  displaced  forwards,  and  sometimes  it  slightly  overlaps  the 
upper  fragment. 

In  one  instance  mentioned  by  Sabatier,  where  the  separation  had 
taken  place  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  first  and  second 
pieces,  the  lower  fragment  was  displaced  backwards,  and  was  also  car- 
ried upwards  under  the  upper  fragment  to  the  extent  of  twenty-eight 
millimetres. 

I  have  seen  a  remarkable  case  of  separation  of  the  manubrium 
from  the  gladiolus,  accompanied  with  a  true  fracture  and  other 
complications. 

Louis  Wilson,  89t.  60,  was  admitted  into  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  April  4,  1866,  having  just  fallen  through  the  hatchway  of  a 
vessel.  He  had  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  right  leg; 
a  fracture  of  the  four  first  ribs  on  each  side  at  their  necks ;  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  sternum  from  the  cartilages  of  both  second  ribs;  a 
dislocation  of  the  left  third  cartilage  from  its  rib ;  a  dislocation  of  the 
first  from  the  second  bone  of  the  sternum  ;  and  a  transverse  fracture 
of  the  sternum  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  gladiolus. 
The  dislocation  of  the  manubrium  was  complete,  and  it  was  thrust 
behind  the  upper  end  of  the  gladiolus,  underlapping  it  half  an  inch. 
The  transverse  fracture  three-quarters  of  an  inch  lower  down  was 
also  complete,  and  the  fragment  thus  separated  was  divided  into  two, 
namely,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  fragment,  by  a  transverse  splitting; 
the  anterior  moiety  retaining  its  attachment  to  the  periosteum  below, 
and  not  being  displaced,  while  the  posterior  moiety  retained  its 
attachment  to  the  periosteum  both  above  and  below,  and  was  pushed 
downwards  by  the  descent  of  the  manubrium.  His  mind  was  clear, 
but  he  had  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and  was  breathing  with  some 
embarrassment.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  diagnosticating  the  dislocation 
of  the  third  cartilage,  and  of  the  manubrium.  There  was  no  swelling 
or  discoloration  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  but  it  was  quite  tender.  His 
bead  was  not  thrown  forward.  He  complained  of  some  soreness  on 
the  back  of  his  head.  His  general  condition  was  such  that  I  did  not 
attempt  reduction.  The  following  day  he  expectorated  blood,  and  on 
the  third  day  he  died.  The  autopsy  revealed  some  efifusions  of  blood 
underneath  the  pleura,  but  no  lesions  of  the  heart  or  lungs.  The 
evidence  is  in  this  case  conclusive  that  he  struck  upon  his  back  and 
head,  in  fact  that  it  was  a  fracture  from  counter-stroke,  by  which  the 
head,  neck,  and  three  or  four  upper  vertebrsB  were  bent  forward  with 
great  force,  thus  doubling  forward  the  top  of  the  sternum. 

Dr.  Robert  Watts,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  has  reported  a  very  similar  case, 
in  which  death  occurred  on  the  same  day.  The  fragments  of  the 
sternum  were  not  displaced,  but  the  ribs  had  suffered  similar  lesions).^ 

Diagnosis. — In  a  few  cases  the  patients  have  felt  the  bone  break  at 
the  moment  of  the  accident.  When  displacement  exists,  it  may  gene- 
rally be  easily  recognized,  and  the  lower  fragment  will  often  oe  seen 
to  move  forwards  and  backwards  at  each  inspiration  and  expiration. 

I  Watts,  Am.  Med.  Times,  vol.  iii.  p.  56. 
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Crepitus  may  also  be  detected  in  some  of  these  examples,  but  it  is  less 
often  present  where  no  displacement  exists.  To  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  crepitus,  the  hand  should  be  placed  over  the  supposed  seat  of 
fracture,  while  the  patient  is  directed  to  make  forced  inspirations  and 
expirations,  or  the  ear  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  chest. 

Emphysema  has,  also,  occasionally  been  noticed,  indicating  usually 
that  the  lungs  have  been  penetrated  by  the  broken  fragments. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  congenital  malformations  of  the  sternum 
should  warn  us  to  exercise  great  care  in  our  examinations,  lest  we 
mistake  these  natural  irregularities  for  fractures.  Bransby  Cooper 
mentions  a  remarkable  instance  of  malformation  of  the  xiphoid  car- 
tilage which  he  at  first  suspected  to  be  a  fracture.  It  was  so  much 
curved  backwards  that,  as  Mr.  Cooper  thinks,  its  pressure  upon  the 
stomach  produced  a  constant  disposition  to  vomit  whenever  he  had 
taken  a  full  meal,  or  had  taken  a  araught  of  water .^ 

Prognosis. — In  simple  fracture  of  this  bone,  uncomplicated  with 
lesions  of  the  subjacent  viscera,  and  especially  when  the  fracture  is 
the  result  of  muscular  action  or  of  a  counter-stroke,  no  serious  con- 
sequences are  to  be  apprehended.  The  bone  unites  promptly  even 
where  it  is  found  impossible  to  bring  its  broken  edges  into  appo- 
sition. Indeed,  generally,  where  the  fragments  have  been  once  com- 
pletely displaced,  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  replace  them  momen- 
tarily, a  re-displacement  soon  occurs,  and  they  are  found  finally  to 
have  united  by  overlapping ;  but  no  evil  consequences  usually  result 
from  this  malposition.  In  nearly  all  of  the  cases  reported  in  which 
palpitations,  difficult  breathing,  &c.,  have  been  charged  to  the  persist- 
ence of  the  displacement,  the  injuries  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
furnish  for  these  unfortunate  results  other  and  much  more  adequate 
explanations.  In  one  instance  only,  already  mentioned,  serious  incon- 
veniences followed  from  a  displacement  of  the  cartilage  backwards. 

In  other  cases,  however,  where  the  fracture  is  the  result  of  a  direct 
blow,  constituting  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  number,  the  prognosis 
is  often  very  grave ;  a  conclusion  to  which  one  would  naturally  ar- 
rive from  the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  fracture  of  the  sternum  thus 
produced,  in  itself  implies  the  application  of  great  force. 

An  abscess  occurring  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  caries  or 
necrosis  of  the  bone,  are  among  the  most  common  results  of  a  blow 
delivered  directly  upon  the  sternum ;  complications  which  generally 
end  sooner  or  later  in  death.  Blood  may  be  also  extensively  efiused 
into  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

A  remarkable  case  of  recovery  after  gunshot  injury  of  the  sternum 
is  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Medical  Bureau ; — 

Private  C.  Betts,  26th  N.  J.  Vols.,  aet.  22,  was  struck  by  a  three- 
ounce  grape-shot,  May  S,  1863,  in  the  charge  upon  the  heights  at 
Fredericksburg,  Ya.  The  ball  comminuted  the  sternum,  opposite  the 
third  rib  on  the  left  side,  penetrating  the  costal  pleura.  The  patient 
removed  the  ball  from  the  wound  himself.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  of  the  second  division  of  the  sixth  corps. 

1  B.  Cooper,  Princ.  and  Pract.  of  8urg.,  p.  359. 
12 
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Throagh  the  wound  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  distinctly  visible,  and 
its  pulsations  could  be  counted.  The  left  lung  was  collapsed ;  when 
sitting  up,  there  was  but  slight  dyspnoea.  Several  fragments  of  the 
sternum  were  removed.  The  wound  soon  began  to  heal,  and  he  made 
a  complete  recovery.^ 

Where  emphysema  is  present,  we  may  anticipate  inflammation  of 
the  pleura  and  of  the  lungs. 

In  several  instances,  where  death  has  occurred  speedily  after  the 
injury,  the  heart  has  been  found  penetrated  and  torn  by  the  fragments. 
Sanson  and  Dupuytren  have  each  reported  one  example  of  this  kind. 
Duverney  has  mentioned  two,  and  Samuel  Cooper  says  there  is  a 
specimen  in  the  museuni  of  the  University  College,  exhibiting  a  lace- 
ration  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  by  a  portion  of  fractured 
sternum.  Watson  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  pericardium  was 
torn,  but  the  heart  was  only  contused.' 

Treatment. — When  the  fragments  are  not  displaced,  the  only  indi- 
cations of  treatment  are  to  immobilize  the  chest,  and  to  allay  the  in- 
flammation, pain,  &c.,  consequent  upon  the  injury  to  the  viscera  of  the 
chest.  The  first  of  these  indications  is  accomplished,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  by  inclosing  the  body,  from  the  armpits  down  to  the  margin 
of  the  floating  ribs,  with  a  broad  cotton  or  flannel  band.  A  single 
band,  neatly  and  snugly  secured,  and  made  fast  with  pins,  is  preferable 
to,  because  it  is  more  easily  applied  than,  the  roller  which  surgeons 
have  generally  employed ;  it  is  also  much  less  liable  to  become  dis- 
arranged. It  should  be  pinned  while  the  patient  is  making  a  full 
expiration.  To  prevent  its  sliding  down,  two  strips  of  bandage  should 
.be  attached  to  its  upper  margin,  and  crossed  over  the  shoulders  in  the 
form  of  suspender^. 

Generally  the  patients  prefer  the  half-sitting  posture,  with  the  head 
and  shoulders  thrown  a  little  backwards;  and  this  is  the  position 
which  will  be  most  likely  to  maintain  the  fragments  in  place,  and  also 
to  secure  immobility  to  the  external  thoracic  muscles,  while  it  leaves 
the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles  free  to  act. 

The  second  indication  may  demand  the  use  of  the  lancet ;  but  more 
often  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  allay  the  pain  and  disposition  to 
cough  by  the  use  of  opium. 

If,  however,  the  fragments  are  displaced,  it  is  proper  first  to  attempt 
their  reduction ;  which,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  generally 
more  easy  of  accomplishment  than  is  the  maintenance  of  them  in  place 
until  a  cure  is  effected. 

The  upper  fragment  may  be  thrown  forwards,  and  made  to  resume 
its  position  sometimes  by  a  single  full  inspiration  ;  but  then  it  usually 
falls  back  during  expiration ;  or  it  may  be  reduced  by  straightening 
the  spine  forcibly,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  shoulders  back. 

Yerduc  and  Petit  proposed,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  reduce  the  fragments  by  these  simple  means,  to  out 
down  and  lift  the  depressed  bone.    N^laton  suggests  the  use  of  a  blunt 

»  Circular  No.  6,  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  1,  1865,  p.  28. 
'  New  York  Joura.  Med.,  vol.  iii.  p.  851. 
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crotchet  introduced  through  a  narrow  incision ;  and  Malgaigne  has 
thought  of  another  plan,  which  is,  to  penetrate  the  skin  with  a  punch, 
and  directing  it  to  the  broken  margin,  to  push  the  fragment  into  its 
place,  but  which  he  does  not  himself  regard  as  a  suggestion  of  much 
value,  since  the  bone  is  too  soft  to  afford  the  necessary  resistance ;  and, 
moreover,  this,  in  common  with  all  of  the  other  similar  methods,  is 
liable,  in  some  degree,  to  the  objection  that  it  may  increase  the  ten- 
dency to  caries  and  suppuration,  already  imminent.  If  reduced,  the 
fragments  will  probably  immediately  again  become  displaced ;  and 
more  than  all,  it  still  remains  to  be  proven  conclusively  that  the  mere 
riding  of  the  fragments  is  in  itself  ever  a  cause  of  subsequent  suffering, 
or  even  of  inconvenience. 

When  an  abscess  has  formed  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  surgeons 
have  occasionally  recommended  the  use  of  the  trephine.  Gibson  has 
twice  operated  in  this  manner  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  but  in 
each  case  the  caries  continued  to  extend,  and  the  patient  died ;  an 
experience  which  has  inclined  him  latterly  to  discountenance  the 
operation.^ 

There  are  other  considerations  mentioned  by  Lonsdale,  which  ought 
to  decide  us  never  to  use  the  trephine  in  these  cases.  "  For  the  symp- 
toms denoting  the  presence  of  the  abscess,  when  completely  confined 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  bone,  will  be  very  uncertain ;  and  when 
the  matter  collects  in  large  quantities,  it  will  show  itself  at  the  margin 
of  the  sternum,  between  the  ribs ;  when  it  can  be  let  out  by  making 
a  puncture  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  without  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing a  portion  of  the  bone."^  Ashhurst,  referring  to  the  same  point, 
remarks :  "  The  fact  that  the  mediastinal  space  can  be  cut  into  with- 
out injury  to  the  pleura  is  shown  by  many  cases,  among  others  by 
one  which  came  under  my  own  observation."* 

We  have  already  said  that  a  separation  of  the  first  from  the  second 
piece  of  the  sternum,  occurring  before  ossific  union  had  taken  place, 
might  with  some  propriety  be  regarded  as  a  diastasis,  or  as  a  dislo- 
cation even.  Maisonneuve,  Yidal  (de  Casis),  Malgaigne,  and  other 
French  surgeons  speak  of  it  as  a  dislocation,  and  Yidal  has  collected 
five  examples,  in  all  of  which  the  lower  bone  occupied  a  position  in 
front  of  the  upper.  Malgaigne  enumerates  ten  examples.  The  points 
of  difference  between  the  dislocation  and  the  true  fracture  are  toO' 
small,  however,  to  demand  of  us  especial  attention. 

1  Gibson,  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  269. 

'  Lonsdale,  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures,  London,  183S,  p.  242. 

*  Ashhurst,  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  and  Oct.  1862. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  RIBS  AND  THEIR  CARTILAGES. 

§  1.  Fractured  of  the  Ribs. 

Fractures  of  the  ribs,  observed  more  often  than  fractures  of  the 
sternum,  are  rare  as  compared  with  fractures  of  other  long  bones. 

In  my  records,  not  including  fractures  from  gunshot  injuries,  only 
twenty-five  patients  are  reported  as  having  had  broken  ribs ;  but  as 
in  several  of  the  cases  two  or  more  ribs  were  broken  at  the  same  time, 
the  total  number  of  fractures  is  about  fifty-eight.  If,  however,  I  had 
always  accepted  the  diagnosis  made  by  other  surgeons,  the  number 
would  have  been  much  greater,  since  I  have  been  repeatedly  assured 
that  the  ribs  were  broken  when,  upon  the  most  rigid  examination,  no 
evidence,  beyond  the  existence  of  a  severe  pain  and  of  difficult  res- 
piration, has  been  presented  to  me. 

Etiology. — The  force  requisite  to  break  the  ribs  is  scarcely  leas  than 
what  is  requisite  to  break  the  sternum;  and  in  childhood  and  infancy 
it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  break  them,  so  that  children  and 
even  adults  are  often  crushed  and  killed  outright,  where,  although  the 
pressure  has  been  directly  upon  the  thorax,  the  ribs  have  resumed 
their  positions,  and  have  been  found  not  to  be  broken.  I  have  met 
with  several  examples  of  this  kind. 

In  old  age,  the  cartilages  ossify  and  the  ribs  themselves  suffer  a 
gradual  atrophy,  which  renders  them  much  more  liable  to  break. 

The  most  common  causes  are  direct  blows,  of  very  great  force,  in 
consequence  of  which  sometimes  the  fragments  are  not  only  broken, 
but  more  or  less  forced  inwards ;  occasionally  they  are  the  result  of 
counter-strokes,  and  then  the  fragments,  if  they  deviate  at  all  from 
their  natural  position,  are  salient  outwards;  a  species  of  fracture 
which  I  have  not  met  with  so  often. 

Malgaigne  has  collected  eight  examples  of  fractures  of  the  ribs  pro- 
duced by  muscular  action,  by  the  beating  of  the  heart,  &c.,  all  of  which 
occurred  upon  the  left  side.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  in  all  of 
these  oases  the  ribs  had  previously  become  atrophied,  and  perhaps 
undergone  other  changes  in  their  structure,  rendering  them  liable  to 
fracture  from  the  action  of  trivial  causes. 

Pathology,  Seat,  d'c. — The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  are 
most  liable  to  be  broken ;  the  upper  ribs,  and  especially  the  first  rib, 
being  so  well  protected  in  various  ways  as  to  greatly  diminish  their 
liability,  while  the  loose  and  floating  condition  of  the  last  two  ribs 
gives  them  an  almost  complete  exemption. 

In  my  own  cases  I  have  found  the  first,  second,  and  third  ribs  each 
broken  four  times;  the  fourth,  six  times;  the  fifth,  twelve  times;  the 
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sixth,  twelve  times;  the  seventh,  nine  times;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth,  twioe  each. 

Twenty-one  were  broken  through  their  anterior  thirds,  generally  at 
or  near  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  with  the  ribs ;  ten  through  their 
middle  thirds;  and  twenty  through  their  posterior  thirds.  Mai- 
gaigne  has  noticed,  also,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  surgeons, 
that  the  ribs  are  most  often  broken  in  their  anterior  thirds,  whether 
the  cause  has  been  a  direct  or  a  counter  blow. 

The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  generally  transverse  or  slightly  ob- 
lique; sometimes  it  is  quite  oblique.  It  is  often  compound ;  and  in 
a  few  instances  I  have  found  it  comminuted  or  multiple.  Where  the 
fracture  is  compound,  it  is  rendered  so  generally  by  the  fragments 
having  penetrated  the  lungs,  and  not  by  a  tegumentary  wound.  In 
only  twelve  of  the  twenty-five  cases  recorded  by  me,  has  the  fracture 
been  uncomplicated  with  fractures  or  dislocations  of  other  bones. 

Displacement  cannot  occur  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bone 
unless  several  ribs  are  broken  at  the  same  time.  The  fragments  are 
therefore  either  not  at  all  displaced,  or  they  fall  inwards  toward  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  or  outwards,  or  very  slightly  downwards,  in  the 
direction  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  Sometimes  the  rib  moves  a  little 
upon  its  own  axis. 

Prognosis, — Death  occurs  sooner  or  later  in  a  pretty  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  in  which  the  ribs  have  been  broken ;  yet  not  often 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  fracture,  but  only  as  a  result  of  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  or  of  other  injuries  re- 
ceived at  the  same  moment.  The  violent  compression  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  has  frequently  produced  death,  and  sometimes,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  seen,  almost  immediately  ;  or  the  patients  have  suc- 
cumbed at  a  later  period  to  acute  pneumonitis. 

Lonsdale  saw  a  case  in  which  the  body  of  a  man  having  been  tra- 
versed by  the  wheel  of  a  wagon,  eight  ribs  were  broken,  and  death 
having  followed  almost  immediately,  the  autopsy  disclosed  a  rent  in 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  produced  by  one  of  the  broken  ribs.^ 
South  says  there  is  such  a  specimen  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.' 

Dupuytren  reports  a  similar  case.  The  same  surgeon  has  also  seen 
several  deaths  produced  by  the  emphysema,  independent  of  the  frac- 
ture, two  of  which  are  particularly  described  in  his  Clinical  Lectures.' 
Amesbury  has  seen  a  case  of  death  from  rupture  of  the  intercostal 
artery,  where  there  was  no  injury  of  the  lungs.^ 

In  several  instances  observed  by  me,  patients  have  suffered  from 
pains  in  the  side,  occasionally  from  cough,  &c.,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
or  more  years,  and  I  suspect  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  these  injuries 
to  entail  some  such  permanent  disability,  but  which  is  a  consequence 
rather  of  the  injury  to  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  than  of  any  condition 
of  the  broken  ribs  themselves. 

In  general,  simple  fractures  of  the  ribs  unite  in  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  days.    Malgaigne  has  seen  one  case  of  non-union ;  Huguier  met 

<  Lonsdale  on  Fractures,  p.  258.    *  Chelius^s  Surgery,  by  South,  vol.  i.  p.  599 
*  Dupuytren,  op.  cit.,  p.  79.  ^  Amesbury  on  Fractures,  vol.  ii.  612. 
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with  another  upon  the  cadaver,  in  which  a  complete  false  joint  existed, 
furnished  with  a  capsule  and  lined  with  synovial  membrane;^  Eve,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  saw  a  case  of  non-union  occasioned,  probably,  by  a 
caries  or  necrosis  of  the  bone,  since  it  was  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
charge of  matter,  and  in  which  a  removal  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments 
resulted  promptly  in  a  cure  of  the  sinus  f  and  Samuel  Cooper  says 
there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  College,  of  a 
fracture  of  six  ribs,  where  the  fragments  are  only  connected  by  a 
fibrous  or  ligamentous  tissue.^ 

The  union  generally  occurs  with  only  a  slight  degree  of  displace- 
ment. 

After  the  union  is  completed,  even  where  there  is  no  displacement, 
a  certain  amount  of  ensheathing  callus  may  generally  be  felt  at  the 
point  of  fracture.  Of  five  cases  which  I  have  carefully  examined  after 
recovery,  in  only  one  instance  was  I  unable  to  detect  any  irregularity 
at  this  point.    I  have  in  my  cabinet  nine  specimens  of  fractured  ribs, 

in  four  of  which  the  en- 
Fig.  89.  sheathing  callus  is  com- 
pletely formed,  but  the 
fragments  are  in  perfect 
apposition:  in  one,  ap- 
position is  preserved,  but 
there  is  no  ensheathing 
callus ;  and  the  remain- 
ing four,  all  occurring 
in  the  same  person,  are 
united  with  displace- 
ment, but  without  a  pro- 
per ensheathing  callus. 
In  some  specimens  I 
have  observed  sharp  spiculas,  in  others  broader  sheets,  of  bone  ex- 
tending along  the  course  of  the  intercostal  muscles  from  one  rib  to 
the  other,  forming  a  species  of  anchylosis  between  their  adjacent  mar- 
gins. 

Symptomatology, — Acute  pain,  referred  especially  to  the  point  of 
fracture,  sometimes  producing  great  embarrassment  in  the  respiration, 
and  crepitus,  are  the  most  common  indications  of  a  fracture.  The 
pain  and  embarrassed  respiration  are,  however,  far  from  being  diag- 
nostic, since  they  are  often  present  in  an  equal  degree  when  the  walls 
of  the  chest  have  only  been  severely  contused. 

The  crepitus,  also,  is  often  difficult  to  detect,  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  the  muscular  coverings,  or  to  the  amount  of  fat  upon  the  body,  or 
to  the  fracture  having  occurred  perhaps  directly  underneath  the  mam- 
mae in  the  female.  In  three  instances,  where  the  presence  of  emphy- 
sema rendered  the  existence  of  a  fracture  quite  certain,  I  have  beea 
unable  immediately  after  the  accident  to  discover  crepitus. 
The  crepitus  may  be  discovered  sometimes  by  pressing  gently  apoa 


Fraetared  rlbi  Joined  to  each  other  bj  otMone  matter.    (From 
Dr.  OroM't  cabiaet) 


>  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  485.  «  Eve,  N.  Y.  Joum.  Med.,  yol.  xv.  p.  186. 

•  S.  Cooper*8  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  821* 
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the  seat  of  fracture,  or  by  applying  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope  over 
this  point  while  the  patient  attempts  a  full  inspiration,  or  coughs;  or 
we  may  press  upon  the  front  of  the  chest  with  one  hand,  while  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  rest  upon  the  fracture. 

Occasionally  the  patient  has  felt  the  bone  break,  and  very  oden  he 
feels  or  hears  the  crepitus  after  it  is  broken,  and  will  himself  indicate 
very  clearly  the  point  of  fracture. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  detect  crepitus  we  are  able  also  to  discover 
motion  in  the  fragments,  but  I  have  once  or  twice  discovered  preter- 
natural mobility  without  crepitus. 

Emphysema,  which  is  almost  certainly  indicative  of  a  fracture,  is 
present  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases.  It  has  been  observed  by 
me  in  eleven  out  of  twenty -five  cases;  generally  it  did  not  extend 
over  more  tjian  two  or  three  square  feet  of  surface ;  but  in  one  instance 
it  finally  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  body.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  in  only  four  of  these  eleven  cases  did  the  patients  ex- 
pectorate blood,  and  then  in  a  very  small  quantity,  and  not  until  the 
second  or  third  day. 

Desault  observes  that  emphysema  rarely  succeeds  to  fractures  of 
the  ribs ;  an  observation  which,  as  will  be  seen,  my  experience  does 
sot  confirm. 

Ih-eatment. — In  simple  fractures,  where  there  is  no  displacement,  or 
where  the  displacement  is  only  moderate,  the  chest  may  be  inclosed 
with  a  broad  belt  or  band,  as  we  have  already  directed  in  case  of  frac- 
ture of  the  sternum ;  provided  always  that  it  is  not  found  to  increase 
instead  of  diminishing  the  patient's  sufferings.  Some  patients  cannot 
tolerate  this  confinement  at  all ;  while  with  a  majority,  although  it  is 
at  first  uncomfortable  and  oppressive,  after  an  hour  or  two  it  affords 
great  relief  from  the  distressing  pain,  and  they  will  not  consent  to 
have  it  removed  even  for  a  moment.  In  aearly  all  cases  of  commi- 
nuted fracture  it  is  inadmissible,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  force 
the  pieces  inwards. 

Hannay,  of  England,  has  suggested  the  use  of  adhesive  strips  as  a 
substitute  for  the  cotton  or  fiannel  band ;  the  several  successive  pieces 
being  imbricated  upon  each  other  until  the  whole  chest  is  covered.^ 
The  same  objection  holds  to  this  mode  of  dressing  as  to  a  similar  mode 
of  dressing  a  broken  clavicle,  which  has  been  recently  recommended. 
It  will  certainly  become  loosened  after  a  few  hours,  by  the  slight  but 
uninterrupted  play  of  the  ribs. 

The  forearm  ought  also  to  be  brought  across  the  chest  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  arm,  and  secured  in  this  position  with  a  moderately 
tight  bandage  or  sling,  so  as  to  prevent  any  motion  in  the  pectoral 
muscles. 

As  to  position,  the  patient  generally  prefers  to  sit  up,  or  he  chooses 
a  position  only  partly  reclining  upon  his  back ;  but  there  is  no  posiftive 
rule  to  be  observed  in  this  matter,  except  that  such  a  position  shall 
be  chosen  as  shall  prove  most  comfortable  to  the  patient. 

1  Aj&erican  Joam.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  198.    From  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Nov. 
1845. 
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If  the  fragments  are  salient  outwards,  the  fracture  having  been  pro- 
duced by  a  counter-stroke,  they  may  be  reduced  by  pressing  gently 
upon  them  from  without.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fragments  are  salient 
inwards,  they  will  be  found,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  to  have  re- 
sumed their  positions  spontaneously  or  through  the  natural  actions  of 
respiration ;  but  if  they  have  not,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
restore  them.  Possibly  it  may  be  accomplished  by  pressing  forcibly 
upon  the  front  of  the  chest,  or  upon  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
broken  rib ;  yet  if  the  fragments  are  comminuted,  and  the  ends  are 
much  driven  in,  this  method  will  avail  little  or  nothing.  In  such  cases 
several  surgeons  have  recommended  that  we  should  cut  down  to  the 
bone  and  elevate  the  fragments,  but  Bossi  alone  claims  to  have  actu- 
ally put  the  suggestion  into  practice. 

No  doubt,  if  the  necessity  was  urgent,  this  method  might  be  sue* 
cessfully  adopted ;  or,  instead  of  cutting  down  to  the  broken  rib,  we 
might  even  seize  the  fragment  with  a  hook,  as  suggested  by  Malgaigne, 
or,  what  in  some  cases  might  be  even  more  convenient,  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  constructed  with  long  teeth,  obliquely  set  upon  a  firm  shaft. 
Yet  the  exigency  which  will  demand  a  resort  to  any  of  these  measures 
will  be  exceedingly  rare.  In  gunshot  fractures,  which  are  nearly  all 
compound  and  comminuted,  the  loosened  or  detached  fragments  should 
be  at  once  removed. 

In  no  case  do  I  attach  any  value  or  importance  to  the  advice  given 
by  Petit,  that  we  shall  place  a  compress  upon  the  front  of  the  chest, 
underneath  the  bandage,  in  order  to  reduce  thp  fragments,  or  to  retain 
them  in  place  after  reduction.  Lisfranc,  who  advocated  this  method, 
claimed  that  its  advantage  consisted  in  the  increased  length  which 
was  thus  given  to  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest,  and  the 
consequent  accumulation  of  pressure  from  the  encircling  band,  in  this 
direction.^  The  mechanical  law  is  no  doubt  correctly  stated,  but  its 
value  in  practice  is  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  consideration. 

The  emphysema  generally  demands  no  especial  attention,  since  it  is 
usually  too  limited  to  occasion  inconvenience;  and  when  more  exten- 
sive, it  generally  disappears  spontaneously  after  a  few  days,  pr  a  few 
weeks  at  most.  The  advice  given  by  some  surgeons,  that  we  ought 
in  these  cases  to  cut  down  to  the  pleural  cavity  so  as  to  allow  the  air 
to  escape  freely  through  the  incision,  seems  thus  far  to  have  rested  its 
reputation  upon  a  more  than  doubtful  theory  rather  than  upon  any 
testimony  of  experience.  Abernethy  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
actually  made  the  experiment,  and  his  patient  died. 

Dupuytren,  in  the  two  cases  already  alluded  to,  bled  the  patients 
and  applied  resolvent  liquids,  with  rollers;  he  also  made  incisions 
with  the  lancet  at  various  points  of  the  body,  more  or  less  remote  from 
the  seat  of  fracture,  a  practice,  however,  in  which  he  confesses  he  has 
no  confidence  whatever.    These  patients  both  died. 

Dr.  Stedman,  of  the  Massachusetts  Greneral  Hospital,  has  reported  the 
case  of  a  man  aged  sixty-nine,  of  intemperate  habits,  who,  in  addition  to 
a  fracture  of  one  of  his  ribs,  had  also  a  dislocation  of  the  outer  end  of 

1  Ranking* 8  Abstract,  vol.  ii.  p.  204,  from  Gaz.  des  Hdpitaux,  July  8,  1845. 
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the  clavicle.  The  emphysema  commenced  immediately,  and  reached 
its  acme  on  the  twenty-second  day.  At  this  time  it  had  extended 
over  his  whole  body :  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  breathed  with  great 
difficulty;  but  on  the  forty-fifth  day  the  emphysema  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  he  was  dismissed  cured.  The  treatment  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  free  internal  use  of  stimulants,  and  in  the  application  of 
bandages ;  but  the  bandages  soon  became  disarranged,  and  after  a  few 
days  they  were  entirely  laid  aside.' 

In  the  case  of  tny  own  patient,  where  the  emphysema  was  almost 
equally  extensive,  the  patient  recovered  after  a  few  weeks,  under  the 
use  of  a  simple  diet,  and  without  any  special  medication  whatever. 
Kor  have  I  ever  met  with  a  case  which  demanded  interference  of  any 
kind. 

§  2.  Fractures  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Ribs. 

Boyer  was  incorrect  when  he  said  that  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
could  not  be  broken  until  they  were  ossified.  They  are  often  broken 
when  there  is  no  ossification,  at  the  same  time  that  the  ribs  themselves 
are  broken.  Sometimes  they  are  broken  alone.  Not  unfrequently, 
also,  the  separation  takes  place  at  the  precise  point  of  junction  between 
the  cartilage  and  the  bone. 

Pyper  relates  a  case  in  which  the  sternum  was  broken  in  a  man 
aged  twenty.five  years,  and  also  the  cartilages  of  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  ribs  of  the  right  side,  as  was  proven  by  the  autopsy,  yet 
the  cartilages  were  not  ossified.  The  vena  cava  ascendens  was  also 
ruptured  by  the  force  of  the  compression.*  The  reader  is  referred 
also  to  my  own  and  Dr.  Watts'  cases  reported  in  the  chapter  on  Frac- 
tures of  the  Sternum. 

Etiology. — The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  which  produce  fractures 
of  the  ribs,  yet  it  is  generally  understood  that  it  will  require  greater 
force,  and  that  consequently  the  injury  done  to  the  viscera  of  the 
thorax  will  be  more  complicated  and  intense. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  an  account  is 
given  of  the  case  of  a  man  aged  thirty,  who  was  crushed  by  the  fall 
of  a  heavy  weight  upon  his  body,  and  who  died  after  about  sixty 
hours.  An  examination  after  death  revealed  a  fracture  of  the  car- 
tilages of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  with  a  laceration  of  the  intercostal 
muscles  to  such  an  extent  that  a  hernia  of  the  lungs  had  occurred  at 
this  point.  This  hernia  had  been  discovered  and  recognized  by  Dr. 
Warren  soon  after  the  accident  occurred ;  the  protrusion  being  at 
that  time  as  large  as  the  clenched  fist,  and  regularly  rising  and  falling 
with  each  movement  of  respiration.  It  was  accompanied,  also,  with  a 
moderate  emphysema. 

Pathology. — The  fracture  is  clean  and  vertical,  or  transverse ;  never 
irregular  or  oblique.  The  direction  of  the  displacement  varies  as  in 
fractures  of  the  ribs,  but  the  anterior  or  sternal  fragment  is  generally 
found  in  front  of  the  posterior  or  spinal. 

1  Boston  Med.  and  Snrg.  Joum.,  vol.  Hi.  p.  316. 

*  lianking'B  Abstract,  yol.  i.  p.  147,  from  the  Lancet,  Oct.  1844. 
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Union  takes  place  in  these  fractures,  not  through  the  medium  of 
cartilage,  but  of  Done.  Sometimes  the  new  bone  being  deposited  only 
between  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  plate,  and  at 
other  times  it  is  formed  around  the  fragments  as  well  as  between 
them.  The  latter  of  these  two  processes  has  been  most  frequently 
observed.  The  ensheathing  callus  appears  to  be  supplied  by  the  peri- 
chondrium, while  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Redfern  render  it  probable 
that  the  intermediate  callus  may  result  from  a  conversion  or  trans- 
formation of  the  adjacent  cartilaginous  surfaces.  Paget  rero&rks,  also, 
that  the  ossification  extends  to  the  parts  of  the  cartilage  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  fracture. 

I  have  seen  one  example,  in  the  person  of  Hiram  Leech,  »t.  88, 
which,  after  the  expiration  of  more  than  one  year,  had  not  united. 
The  fracture  had  occurred  in  the  united  cartilages  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  ribs.  The  posterior  fragment  overlapped  the  anterior,  and 
they  played  freely  upon  each  other  at  each  act  of  inspiration  and 
expiration. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  observations  have  been  made  upon  the 
repair  of  these  cartilages  in  very  early  life,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
process  may  differ  from  this,  which  has  been  described  as  it  has  been 
observed  in  the  adult. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  need  not  differ  from  that  already  recom- 
mended for  fractured  ribs. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
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For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  divide  fractures  of  the  clavicle 
into  those  occurring  through  the  inner,  middle,  and  outer  thirds.  By 
the  "  outer  third"  is  meant  all  that  portion  of  the  clavicle  included 
between  its  scapular  extremity  and  the  internal  margin  of  the  conoid 
ligament.  The  remaining  portion  is  intended  to  be  divided  equally 
into  two  separate  thirds.  The  peculiarities  of  these  several  portions, 
in  respect  to  anatomical  relations,  liability  to  fracture,  results,  etc., 
will  explain  the  propriety  of  the  divisions. 

Causes, — If  we  except  gunshot  fractures,  the  clavicle  is  broken,  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases,  by  a  counter-stroke,  such  as  a  fall,  or  a  blow 
upon  the  extremity  of  the  shoulder. 

Occasionally  it  is  broken  by  a  direct  stroke,  as  when  a  blow  aimed 
at  the  head  is  received  upon  the  shoulder ;  it  is  broken  sometimes  by 
the  recoil  of  an  overloaded  gun,  especially  when  the  person  lies  upon 
the  ground,  with  the  butt  of  the  gun  resting  against  the  clavicle. 

Gibson  has  seen  a  case  in  which  it  was  broken  in  a  child  at  birth, 
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hj  an  ignorant  midwife  pulling  at  the  arm,^  and  Dr.  Atkinson  has  re- 
ported an  example  of  intra-uterine  fracture  of  the  clavicle.^ 

I  have  once  seen  the  clavicle  broken  by  muscular  action  alone.  A 
large,  well-built,  and  healthy  man,  aged  thirty-seven,  standing  upon 
the  ground,  attempted  to  secure  the  braces  of  his  carriage-top  with 
his  risht  arm,  when  he  felt  a  sudden  snap,  as  if  something  about  his 
shoulder  had  given  way.  He  did  not,  however,  suspect  the  nature  of 
the  injury,  and  did  not  consult  any  surgeon  until  eight  days  after,  at 
ivhich  time  I  found  the  right  clavicle  broken  near  its  centre,  but 
rather  nearer  the  sternal  than  scapular  extremity.  The  fragments 
were  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  displaced,  but  motion  and  crepitus  at  the 
point  of  fracture  were  distinct.  The  usual  node-like  swelling  was 
also  present,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  en- 
sheathing  callus.  He  had  been  unable  to  raise  the  arm  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  body  since  it  was  broken,  but  he  had  suffered  no  other 
inconvenience  from  it. 

A  similar  case  is  reported  in  the  number  for  January,  1848,  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  copied  from  the  lievista  Medica. 
The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  In  mounting  his  horse,  he  experienced  a  sensation  as  if  some- 
thing had  broken,  followed  by  acute  pain  in  his  left  shoulder,  and,  on 
examination,  it  was  found  that  the  clavicle  was  fractured  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  health  of  this  gentleman  had  been  impaired,  it  is  further 
stated,  by  repeated  attacks  of  syphilis. 

Malgaigne  has  recorded  three  other  examples  of  fracture  of  this 
bone  from  muscular  action ;  and  Parker  saw  a  case  which  was  pro- 
duced by  striking  at  a  dog  with  a  whip ;  the  bone  had  been  previously 
somewhat  diseased,  yet  it  united  favorably.^ 

Of  these  six  cases,  five  occurred  on  the  right  side,  and  always  near 
the  middle  of  the  bone,  if  we  except  one  case  reported  by  Malgaigne, 
in  which  the  point  of  fracture  is  not  mentioned.  In  neither  case  did 
the  fragments  become  displaced,  only  as  they  were  found,  in  some  of 
the  examples,  inclined  slightly  forwards. 

Pathology. — ^It  has  already  been  observed,  in  speaking  of  partial 
fractures,  that  this  bone  suffers  an  incomplete  fracture  more  often 
than  any  other,  and  that  in  such  cases  the  lesion  occurs  generally  in 
the  middle  third,  or  rather  to  the  sternal  side  of  the  centre,  and  in  a 
direction  nearly  or  quite  transverse.  They  are  not  usually  accom- 
panied with  much  displacement;  but  if  a  displacement  exists,  it  is  a 
slight  forward  inclination  of  the  fragments. 

Fractures  which  are  complete  occur  mostly  after  the  bones  have 
become  firm  and  unyielding.  They  are  also  generally  oblique,  seldom 
comminuted,  still  more  rarely  compound.  The  point  of  the  clavicle 
at  which  a  complete  fracture  usually  occurs  is  at  or  near  the  outer 
end  of  the  middle  third,  and  a  little  to  the  sternal  side  of  the  coraco- 
clavicular  ligaments,  near  where  the  trapezius  and  deltoid  cease  their 
attachments.    It  might  be  more  exact  to  say  that  the  fracture  extends 

*  Gibson,  Principles  of  Surg.,  sixth  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 
'  Atkinson,  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonrn.,  July  26,  1860. 
»  Parker,  N.  Y.  Joum.  Med.,  July,  1852. 
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from  this  point  downwards  and  inwRrds,  toward  the  sternum,  em- 
bracing one  inch  or  less  of  its  entire  length.  In  some  oases  the  obli- 
quity is  greater,  and  the  amount  of  bone  invoWed  is  much  more 
considerable. 

Why  the  bone  should  break  more  frequently  at  this  point,  espe- 
cially in  the  adult  and  in  the  male,  it  is  not  dtflicult  to  understand. 
It  18  smaller  here  than  elsewhere,  and  less  supported  by  muscular  and 
ligamentous  attachment.  At  this  point,  also,  the  axis  of  the  bone 
begins  pretty  abruptly  to  curve  forwards,  and  more  abruptly  ia  the 
adult  and  male  than  in  the  child  and  female.  When,  therefore,  the 
clavicle  is  broken,  as  it  usually  is,  by  a  counter-stroke,  the  force  of 
the  blow,  conveyed  from  the  shoulder  through  the  outer  portioD  of  the 
bone,  is  suddenly  arrested,  and  expends  itself  upon  the  point  where 
the  direction  of  the  axis  is  changed. 

In  a  record  of  one  hundred  and  Hve  fractures,  including  partial  and 
comminuted,  and  not  including  gunshot  fractures,  eighty-eight  have 
occurred  through  the  middle 
third ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  partial  fractures,  the  fracture 
has  in  nearly  all  of  the  cases 
taken  place  near  the  outer  end  of 
this  third.  Four  have  occurred 
through  the  inner  third,  three  of 
which  were  within  one  inch  of  the 
Fternum ;  and  thirteen  through 
the  outer  third. 

A  more  practical  analysis  can 
be  based,  however,  upon  the  point 
of  fracture  with  reference  to  its 
cause;  and  I  have  never,  but 
once,  seen  a  complete  fracture  of 
this  bone  produced  clearly  by  a 
counter-stroke,  which  was  not 
near  the  outer  end  of  the  middle 
third. 

When   the  fracture  is  at  this 
point,  or  in  any  portion  of  the 
middle  third,  the  direction  of  the 
displacement  is  almost  uniformly 
cam;iai«at>iiqii*fruiDr*(itei»iei«.  the  Same.     The  stcmal  fragment 

is  slightly  lifted  by  the  action  of 
the  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  not- 
withstanding the  resistance  of  the  rhomboid  ligament,  and  the  sub- 
clavian muscle.  On  the  other  band,  the  acromial  fragment  is 
dragged  downwards  by  the  weight  of  the  arm,  aided  by  the  con- 
joined action  of  a  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  latissi- 
mus  dorsi,  feebly  resisted  by  the  trapezius  and  other  muscles  from 
above;  by  the  action  of  the  same  muscles,  aided  by  the  pectoralis 
minor,  and  perhaps  by  some  portion  of  the  subclavius,  it  is  drawn 
toward  the  body,  diminishing  thereby  the  axillary  space;  while  bj 
the  preponderating  strength  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor,  the 
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acromial  end  of  tbe  fragment,  with  the  shoulder,  is  drawn  forwards ; 
the  sternal  end  of  the  same  fragment  being  rather  displaced  back- 
wards, and  at  the  same  time  resting  at  a  point  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  acromial  end, 

Desault  has  recorded  one  example  of  an  overlapping  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  acromial  fragment  over  the  sternal  ;^  and  Bichat  remarks 
tliat  Hippocrates  speaks  of  the  phenomenon  as  a  thing  which  was 
familiar  to  him.  Sjme  has  mentioned  a  case  of  this  kind  which  he 
had  seen.'  Gu^retin,  Malgaigne,'  and  Stephen  Smith  have  each  re- 
ported an  example.^  In  Stephen  Smith's  case  the  fracture  occurred 
in  a  man  thirty -eight  years  old.  The  bone  was  broken  through  the 
outer  third,  and  transversely.  He  was  treated  at  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, but  the  overlapping,  to  the  extent  of  one  inch,  remained  after 
the  cure  was  completed. 

In  nearly  all  the  cases  of  oblique  fractures  occurring  through  the 
middle  third  there  follows  immediately  an  overlapping,  varying  from 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
exceeding  this.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Dupuytren  Museum,  in 
which  the  shortening  equals  one-third  of  its  entire  length. 

Transverse  fractures,  wherever  they  may  occur,  are  not  so  constantly 
found  displaced,  at  least  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bone,  as  the 
following  examples  will  illustrate: — 

An  old  lady,  aged  eighty  years,  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  break- 
ing the  right  clavicle  transversely,  about  one  inch  from  the  sternum. 
I  saw  her,  with  Dr.  Trowbridge,  on  the  day  following  the  accident. 
Motion  and  crepitus  were  distinct,  but  there  was  scarcely  any  dis- 
placement. No  dressings  were  applied,  but  she  was  directed  to  keep 
quiet  in  bed,  and  upon  her  back.  In  the  usual  time  the  fragments 
had  united,  without  deformity. 

A  man,  about  forty  years  old,  fell  backwards  from  a  wagon,  break- 
ing the  collar-bone  near  the  middle.  The  fragments  were  movable, 
but  not  displaced.  He  was  treated  successfully  and  without  any  re- 
sulting deformity,  by  simple  confinement  in  the  recumbent  posture 
during  a  few  days,  and  after  this  by  suspending  the  arm  in  a  sling, 
while  he  was  permitted  to  walk  about. 

A  young  man,  aged  twenty -six,  fell  while  wrestling  and  broke  the 
clavicle  at  the  outer  end  of  the  middle  third.  There  was  some  dis- 
placement at  first,  but  the  fragments  being  reduced,  were  found  to  sup- 
port themselves.  A  cross,  secured  with  straps,  was  applied  to  the 
back,  and  on  the  twenty -eighth  day  the  union  was  complete,  and  with- 
out deformity. 

A  child,  aged  three  years,  fell  about  six  feet,  striking  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  was  sent  to  me  on  the  same  day,  by  Dr.  G.  Burwell.  I 
found  the  left  clavicle  broken  off  completely,  about  one  inch  from  its 
scapular  end.  Crepitus  and  motion  were  distinct,  but  the  fragments 
were  not  displaced.  The  arm  was  placed  in  a  sling,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  both  motion  and  crepitus  had  ceased.  The  cure  was  accomplished 
without  any  degree  of  displacement. 

'  DesaaU  on  Prac,  op.  cit.,  p.  16.      •  Amer.  Joarn.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xvu.  p.  251. 
*  Malgaigne,  p.  461.  *  N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med.,  May,  1857. 
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The  example  of  a  fracture  from  muscular  action,  already  mentiooed 
as  having  been  seen  by  me,  was  also  probably  transverse,  and  union 
has  occurred  without  treatment  and  without  displacement. 

Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  has  met  with  two  examples  of  trans- 
verse fractures  without  displacement,  in  a  hospital  record  of  eleven 
cases.  Bichat  says  Desault  has  frequently  observed  the  same,  it 
having  been  seen  three  times  at  Hdtel  Dieu,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1787.^  Desault  thinks,  also,  that  sometimes  the  fracture,  taking  place 
obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  the  usual  form  of  displacement  is 
prevented,  and  apposition  is  preserved. 

If  the  fracture  is  near  the  sternum,  and  within  the  fibres  of  the 
costo-clavicular  ligaments,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  lady  just  cited,  the 
displacement  is  inconsiderable.  I  have  seen  one  other  similar  case,  in 
an  adult  also.  Lonsdale  mentions  a  case,  in  a  child  three  years  old, 
which  came  under  his  observation  in  Middlesex  Hospital,'  which  he 
regarded  as  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis ;  this  bone,  however,  has  no 
epiphysis,  properly  speaking,  being  formed  entire  from  a  single  point 
of  ossification.  Malgaigne  mentions  two  other  examples,  in  one  of 
which  the  fracture  was  so  near  the  sternum  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  was  not  a  partial  dislocation.  The  displacement  was  only- 
trivial.'  But  the  only  two  specimens  contained  in  the  Dupuytren 
Museum  offer  a  considerable  displacement,  and  in  both  the  external 
fragment  is  thrown  downwards  and  forwards. 

March  22,  1865, 1  presented  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society 
a  similar  case,  obtained  from  a  patient  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  The 
man  from  whom  this  specimen  was  taken  was  forty-five  years  old,  and 
the  fracture,  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder,  extended  from  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation  upwards  and  outwards  one  inch  and  a 
half.  The  fragments  were  overlapped  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
were  firmly  united.  The  character  of  the  accident  was  not  recognized 
until  after  death.  The  specimen  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Bellevue 
Hospital. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  displacement  usually  attendant  upon 
fractures  near  the  outer  end  of  the  bone,  surgical  writers  have  gene- 
rally united  in  declaring  that  it  was  in  a  majority  of  cases  very  incon- 
siderable, while  some  have  even  affirmed  that  there  would  be  found  no 
displacement  whatever ;  neither  of  which  opinions,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Bobert  Smith,  of  Dublin,  is  strictly  correct.  He  has 
examined  eight  specimens  of  fracture  of  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
clavicle,  contained  in  the  museum  of  the  Biohmond  Hospital  School 
of  Medicine ;  three  of  which  were  broken  between  the  conoid  and 
trapezoid  ligaments,  and  are  united  with  very  little  displacement, 
while  the  remaining  five,  broken  beyond  the  trapezoid  ligament,  pre- 
sent a  very  marked  deformity. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has 
arrived : — 

''When  the  clavicle  is  broken  between  the  two  fasciculi  of  the 

>  Desault  on  Fractures,  op.  cit.,  p.  15.  ■  Lonsdale  on  Fractures,  p.  206. 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  491. 
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coraoo*clavicu1ar  ligameDt,  there  is  seldom  any  displacement  of  either 
fragment,  and  always  mach  less  than  in  fracture  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  bone.  When  displacement  does  occur,  it  is  usually  limited  to 
a  slight  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  bone,  by  which  the  natural 
convexity  of  this  portion  of  the  clavicle  is  increased. 

"  The  explanation  of  which  facts  is  found  in  the  attachments  of  the 
ligaments  from  below  to  the  two  fragments ;  and  in  the  action  of  the 
trapezius  from  above,  by  which  they  are  antagonized. 

"  But  the  case  is  very  different  when  the  bone  is  broken  external 
to  the  trapezoid  ligament.  Here  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  can 
have  no  direct  influence  upon  the  outer  fragment^  which  is  displaced 
now  partly  by  muscular  action,  and  partly  by 
the  weight  of  the  arm,  the  sternal  end  of  the  \n_ 

outer  fragment  being  drawn  upwards  by  the 
clavicular  portion  of  the  trapezius,  while,  by 
the  action  of  the  muscles  passing  from  the  chest, 
the  entire  outer  fragment  is  drawn  forwards  and 
inwards,  so  as  to  bring  sometimes  its  broken  sur- 
face into  contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ^^^^^  ^''^^l  of t»pe.oid 
inner  fragment,  and  placing  it  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  this  fragment,  in  which  position  it  is  generally  united. 
The  displacement  in  this  direction,  rather  than  any  degree  of  over- 
lapping, explains  also  the  shortening  which  existed  in  all  of  these 
cases,  varying  in  the  different  specimens  from  half  an  inch  to  one 
inch,  and  averaging  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch." 

Such  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  call  in 
question  their  correctness.  In  my  own  experience,  a  fracture  occur- 
ring in  a  child  three  years  old,  within  one  inch  of  the  acromial  end, 
probably  between  the  ligaments,  was  never  displaced  at  all ;  a  second, 
occurring  somewhere  in  the  outer  third,  presented,  after  many  years, 
no  displacement.  Two  recent  cases  were  displaced  each  one-quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  one  old  case,  half  an  inch;  these  three  latter  cases 
occurred  in  adults,  and  always  within  an  inch  of  the  acromial  end  of 
the  bone.  In  one  of  these  last  examples,  the  inner  fragment  was 
rather  behind  than  above  the  outer  fragment. 

But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  conclusions  from  an  experience 
which  is  confined  entirely  to  living  examples,  and  in  which  no  dissec- 
tions have  been  made,  to  verify  the  exact  point  of  fracture,  or  the 
precise  amount  and  character  of  the  displacement.  So  far  as  they  go, 
however,  they  seem  to  me  to  confirm  the  general  correctness  of  the 
observations  made  by  Robert  Smith. 

It  has  happened  to  me  only  six  times  to  meet  with  a  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  clavicle,  except  in  cases  of  gunshot  injuries,  all  of  which 
fractures  occurred  through  some  portion  of  the  middle  third  of  the 
bone ;  the  intercepted  fragments  being  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  lying  obliquely,  or,  as  in  one  case  observed  by 
me,  at  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  main  fragments. 

I  have  never  seen  a  compound  fracture  of  this  bone  except  as  the 
result  of  a  gunshot  injury,  although,  in  many  cases,  the  sharp  point 
of  an  oblique  fracture  has  seemed  just  ready  to  penetrate  the  skin. 
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One  case  is  reported  as  having  been  presented  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  It  occurred  in  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  produced 
by  his  having  been  drawn  into  some  machinery  while  it  was  in  motion.^ 
Two  similar  cases  are  reported  from  the  New  York  Hospital,  as  hav- 
ing been  observed  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  whole  number  of 
examples  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  during  this  period  was  191.' 

Lente  also  mentions  a  case,  seen  by  himself,  occasioned  by  the  fall 
of  a  derrick  upon  the  shoulder.  The  patient,  twenty-four  years  old, 
was  admitted  into  the  New  York  Hospital  in  August,  1848.  The  left 
clavicle  was  broken  at  about  its  middle,  and  a  large  wound  in  the 
integuments  communicated  with  the  fracture.  The  fragments  united 
firmly  in  about  six  weeks,  after  several  pieces  of  bone  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  wound.* 

A  double  fracture,  or  a  simultaneous  fracture  occurring  in  both 
clavicles,  seldom  occurs.  I  have  recorded  two  cases  (four  fractures, 
three  of  which  are  incomplete),  both  occurring  in  young  boys.* 

Malgaigne  says  it  has  only  happened  to  him  to  see  it  once  in  2358 
cases,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  he  can  recollect  only  five  other  examples. 
And  of  158  cases  of  broken  clavicles  reported  from  the  New  York 
Hospital,  it  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  only  four.     These  gentlemen 

however,  only  report    hospital 
Fig.  42.  cases,  and  they  have  reference^ 

doubtless,  to  complete  fractures ; 
while  double  fractures,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  occur  more 
often  in  children  than  in  adults, 
and  are  of  the  character  of  partial 
fractures,  without  usually  much 
displacement ;  which  facts,  if  sus- 
tained by  subsequent  observa* 
tions,  would  sufficiently  explain 
their  infrequency  in  hospital,  and 
their  relative  frequency  in  pri« 
vate  experience. 

Symptoms. — In  all  cases  of 
complete  fracture  with  displace- 
ment, no  difficulty  will  be  ex* 
perienced  in  deciding  upon  the 
nature  of  the  injury. 

The  patient  is  found  generally 
leaning  toward  the  injured  side, 
while  the  opposite  hand  sustains  the  elbow  of  the  same  side,  to  pre- 
vent its  dragging  downwards. 

The  shoulder  falls  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  line  of  the  bone  is  interrupted  by  the  sharp  and 
projecting  point  of  the  sternal  fragment. 

>  London  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  il.  p.  882. 
«  New  York  Med.  Times,  March  16,  1881. 
»  Lente,  N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med.,  July,  1850. 
*  Rep.  on  Def.  after  Frac,  Cases  5,  6,  10. 
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If  the  fracture  is  the  result  of  a  direct  blow,  a  swelling  and  discolor- 
ation may  be  seen  at  the  seat  of  fracture ;  but  if  it  is  the  result  of 
a  counter-stroke,  we  must  look  to  the  top  or  point  of  the  shoulder  for 
the  signs  of  a  contusion. 

The  patient  also  experiences  pain  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  raise 
the  arm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  and  especially  in  attempting 
to  carry  the  arm  across  the  body,  by  which  the  ends  of  the  broken 
clavicle  are  driven  into  the  flesh.  In  two  cases  (Cases  19  and  50  of 
my  Beport  on  Deformities)  of  oblique  fracture,  accompanied  with  dis- 
placement, occurring  in  the  middle  third  of  the  bone,  I  have  particu- 
larly noticed  that  the  patients  could  easily  lift  the  hands  to  the  head, 
and  in  one  of  these  cases  the  patient,  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  raised 
Lis  arm  perpendicularly  over  his  head.  Such  exceptions  are  not  very 
uncommon. 

Crepitus  can  be  detected  sometimes  by  simply  pressing  down  the 
Bternal  fragments,  but  it  is  almost  always  present  when  we  draw  the 
shoulders  forcibly  back,  so  as  to  bring  the  broken  fragments  into  more 
perfect  contact. 

If  there  is  no  displacement,  still  crepitus  may  generally  be  discovered 
by  grasping  the  bone  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  moving  it 
gently  up  and  down,  or  by  slight  pressure  upon  the  point  of  fracture. 
When  the  fracture  occurs  close  to  the  acromial  extremity,  external 
to  the  coraco-clavicniar  ligaments,  although,  according  to  Bobert 
Smith,  there  is  usually  considerable  derangement,  yet  it  is  not  accom- 
panied with  a  corresponding  amount  of  external  deformity,  and  its 
diagnosis  will  require,  therefore,  more  care  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon. 

Prognosis  in  this  fracture  deserves  especial  attention.  In  no  other 
bone,  except  the  femur,  does  a  shortening  so  uniformly  result.  Of 
seventy-two  complete  fractures  only  sixteen  united  without  shortening ; 
and  of  twenty-seven  simple,  oblique,  complete  fractures,  which  occurred 
at  or  near  the  outer  end  of  the  middle  third,  only  one  united  without 
shortening  (Case  46  of  my  Beport),  and  in  this  case  the  patient  was 
but  fifteen  years  old,  and  the  fragments  were  never  much  displaced ; 
nor  can  I  say  that  the  treatment — a  board  across  the  back,  after  the 
manner  of  Keckerley — had  anything  to  do  with  the  result.  Six  cases 
of  complete  transverse  fracture,  occurring  at  the  same  pointy  united 
irithout  shortening. 

The  shortening  varies  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  or 
more,  and  the  fragments  are  almost  always,  especially  when  the  frac- 
tare  is  through  the  middle  third,  found  lying  in  the  position  in  which 
we  have  described  them  to  be  at  the  first — the  outer  end  of  the  inner 
fragment  being  above,  and  often  a  little  in  front  of,  the  outer;  some- 
times,  especially  in  lean  persons,  and  when  the  fracture  is  very  oblique, 
presenting  a  sharp  and  unseemly  projection. 

The  greatest  amount  of  shortening  is  generally  found  in  those  frac- 
tures which  occur  through  the  middle  third ;  in  fractures  near  the 
sternal  end  there  is  usually  very  little  permanent  displacement ;  the 
same  is  true  when  the  fracture  is  at  the  acromial  end,  and  between 
the  coracoclavicular  ligaments,  as  the  observations  of  Bobert  Smith, 
13 
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already  quoted,  have  sufficiently  established ;  but  if  the  fracture  is 
beyond  these  ligaments,  the  final  displacement  and  deformity  may  be 
very  great. 

The  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  ensheathing  callus  soon  after 
the  cure  is  completed,  sometimes  increases  the  deformity.  It  is  rarely 
seen  to  encircle  the  bone  completely,  and  occasionally  it  appears  to 
be  most  abundant  in  the  direction  of  the  salient  points  of  the  fracture, 
that  is,  above  and  below;  so  that,  unless  the  examination  is  made  with 
care,  the  projecting  points  of  callus  which  remain,  sometimes  after 
many  years,  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  an  intercepted  fragment  turned 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bone. 

Bobert  Smith  has  observed,  also,  that  in  cases  of  fracture  external 
to  the  conoid  ligament,  osseous  matter  is  freely  formed  upon  the  under 
surface  of  each  fragment,  but  there  is  seldom  any  deposited  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  either.  These  osseous  growths,  occupying  the  situa- 
tion of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments,  frequently  prolong  themselves 
as  far  as  the  coracoid  process,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  notch  of  the 
scapula.  Still  less  frequently  these  osteophytes  become  fused  with 
the  coracoid  process,  and  a  true  anchylosis  exists. 

In  comminuted  fractures  the  intercepted  fragments  generally  fall  off 
from  the  line  of  the  other  fragments,  and  cannot  easily  be  restored. 

The  clavicle  being  a  spongy  and  vascular  bone,  usually  unites  with 
great  rapidity,  generally  within  twenty  days.  In  the  fourth  example 
of  transverse  fracture  already  mentioned  as  having  been  seen  by  me, 
the  union  seemed  to  be  tolerably  firm  in  seven  days.   Wallace  reports 

one  case  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  which  was  cured  in  eight 
days,  and  another  in  nine  days.^ 
Yelpeau  says  the  clavicle  will  unite 
in  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  days; 
Benjamin  Bell,  in  fourteen;  Stephen 
Smith  has  seen  it  firm  in  fifteea 
days. 

Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of 
displacement,  or  the  condition  of  the 
system,  unless  in  a  case  of  gunshot 
fracture,  it  is  very  seldom  that  it 
refuses  to  unite  altogether,  or  that 
the  union  is  ligamentous;  and  in 
the  few  cases  found  upon  record  of 
a  ligamentous  union,  the  functions 
of  the  arm  do  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  any  serious  ultimate  in- 
jury, as  the  following  example  will 
illustrate: — 

Edmund  Nugent,  a  stout  Irish  laborer,  twenty-five  years  old,  was 
received  into  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  March, 
1854.    Several  years  before,  he  fell  from  a  horse  and  broke  his  left 


Fig.  48. 
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claviole,  at  the  outer  end  of  the  middle  third.  This  was  near  Cork, 
in  Ireland;  and,  without  consulting  any  surgeon  or  "handy  man,"  he 
continued  at  work,  holding  the  tail  of  the  plough,  nor  from  that  day 
forward  did  he  employ  a  surgeon,  or  dress  his  arm,  or  cease  from  his 
work. 

The  clavicle  presented  the  same  deformity  which  many  other  simi- 
lar fractures  present  after  what  is  usually  termed  successful  treatment, 
except  that  it  is  not  united  by  bone.  The  outer  end  of  the  inner  frag- 
ment rode  upon  the  inner  end  of  the  outer  fragment  half  an  inch.  The 
ligament  uniting  the  two  extremities  was  so  long  and  firm  that  it  could 
be  distinctly  felt,  and  the  fragments  moved  upon  each  other  with 
great  freedom. 

In  order  that  we  might  determine  the  amount  of  injury  which  he 
had  suffered  from  the  ligamentous  union,  we  directed  him  to  lift  weights 
placed  on  a  table  before  him,  while  he  was  seated  upon  a  chair.  We 
ascertained  from  this  experiment  that  with  his  left  arm  he  could  lift 
as  much,  within  three  ounces,  as  he  could  with  his  right,  and  he  was 
not  himself  conscious  of  any  difference.  The  muscles  of  the  left  arm 
seemed  as  well  developed  as  those  of  the  right. 

Chelius  also  refers  to  two  cases  mentioned  by  Gurdy  and  Yelpeau, 
in  which,  although  an  artificial  joint  remained,  the  use  of  the  limb 
was  but  little  impaired.^ 

In  a  case  of  compound  and  comminuted  gunshot  fracture  reported 
by  Ayres,  of  New  York,  the  recovery  was  remarkable.  The  man  was 
sixty -two  years  old,  and  in  excellent  health,  when  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived. The  clavicle  was  so  extensively  comminuted  that  l>efore  the 
wound  closed  over  one-third  of  the  bone  had  escaped,  and  yet  at  the 
end  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  the  accident  the  shoulder  was  per- 
fectly symmetrical  with  its  fellow,  without  drooping  or  falling  for- 
wards. Dr.  Ayres  thinks  that  all  of  the  clavicle  which  was  lost  has 
been  reproduced. 

A  partial  paralysis,  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  accom- 
panied, also,  with  more  or  less  rigidity  and  contraction  of  the  muscles 
both  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  is,  according  to  my  observation,  a  more 
fjfequent  result  of  these  fractures. 

Mr.  Earle  has  recorded  a  case  of  comminuted  fracture  of  the  clavicle, 
in  which  the  nerves  converging  to  form  the  axillary  plexus  were  so 
much  injured  that  paralysis  of  the  arm  ensued;  and  it  was  noticed  as 
an  interesting  fact,  that  the  patient  could  not  afterwards  put  her  hand 
into  even  moderately  warm  water  without  the  effects  of  a  scald  being 
produced,  characterized  bv  vesications^  redness,  etc.* 

Desault  saw  a  case  at  H6tel  Dieu,  in  which,  although  the  clavicle 
was  not  broken,  the  force  of  the  blow  upon  the  clavicle  was  sufficient 
to  produce  a  severe  concussion  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  paralysis 
of  the  arm.  A  timber  had  fallen  from  a  building,  striking  upon  the 
external  part  of  the  left  clavicle.  A  considerable  wound,  followed  by 
swelling,  pointed  out  the  place  on  which  the  blow  had  been  received. 

'  Chelins,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  608. 

*  B.  Cooper's  First  Lines,  fourth  Amer.  ecL,  vol.  ii.  p.  828. 
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No  apparatus  was  applied,  and  on  the  third  day  a  numbness  and  par- 
tial loss  of  the  power  of  motion  occurred  in  the  arm  of  the  affected 
side.  Soon  afterward  an  insensibility  came  on,  and  by  the  seventh 
day  the  paralysis  of  the  arm  was  complete.  It  was  not  until  after  a 
tedious  treatment  that  the  limb  recovered  in  part  its  original  strength.^ 

In  Case  23  of  my  report  to  the  American  Medical  Association^  which 
was  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  opposite  arm,  and  spinal  curvature, 
these  results  were  probably  due  to  some  injury  of  the  back  received 
at  the  time  of  the  accident;  but  one  cannot  avoid  a  suspicion  that  the 
apparatus,  Brasdor's  jacket,  contributed  somewhat  to  the  unfortunate 
result.  No  axillary  pad  was  employed,  but  the  straps  over  each 
shoulder  were  bucklea  so  tight  that  he  was  compelled  to  incline  his 
head  constantly  to  the  right  side.  He  was  unable  to  lie  down,  and 
could  only  recline  in  a  half-sitting  posture.  This  treatment  was  con- 
tinued four  weeks ;  and  two  months  after  its  removal  the  paralysis 
and  spinal  distortion  commenced. 

In  Case  38,  also,  of  the  same  report,  a  comminuted  fracture,  paralysis 
with  contraction  of  the  muscles  extending  to  the  wrist  and  fingers  ex- 
isted, but  whether  it  was  due  to  the  severity  of  the  original  injury  or 
to  the  treatment,  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

Gibson  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind.  A  young  man 
was  struck  on  the  clavicle  by  the  falling  limb  of  a  tree,  breaking  it  into 
numerous  pieces,  and  bruising  the  parts  so  severely  as  to  give  rise  to 
violent  inflammation.  "  The  fragments  had  been  driven  behind  and 
beneath  the  level  of  the  first  rib,  and  so  compressed  the  plexus  of 
nerves  as  to  wedge  them  into  each  other,  and  by  the  subsequent  in- 
flammation to  blend  them  inseparably  together.  Complete  paralysis 
and  atrophy  of  the  whole  arm  ensued,  and  the  patient's  object  in  visit* 
ing  Philadelphia  was  to  submit  to  an  operation,  in  hopes  of  elevating 
the  clavicle  to  its  natural  height,  and  taking  off  pressure  from  the 
nerves."  Dr.  Gibson,  however,  did  not  believe  that  the  prospect  of 
success  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  operation,  and  the  young  man 
was  sent  home.^ 

It  will  not  do  to  deny,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  a  paralysis  as 
resulting  from  a  concussion  of  the  axillary  nerves,  produced  by  a  bloV 
upon  the  clavicle,  nor  of  a  paralysis  resulting  from  a  direct  injury  in* 
flicted  by  the  points  of  the  fragments  upon  this  plexus  in  certain  very 
badly  comminuted  fractures;  but  it  is  certain  that  these  conditions 
will  not  satisfactorily  explain  all  of  the  examples  in  which  paralysis 
has  followed  simple  fractures.  In  some  cases  it  is  no  doubt  due  rather 
to  the  injudicious  mode  of  using  an  axillary  pad,  by  means  of  which 
the  arm  is  converted  into  a  powerful  lever,  and  thus  the  brachial 
nerves  are  made  to  suffer  from  compression  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
arm  itself.  In  short,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  sometimes  due  to 
the  treatment  alone,  and  not  to  the  original  injury. 

Parker,  of  New  York,  in  a  note  to  the  edition  of  S.  Cooper's  Sur- 
gery, just  quoted,  declares  that  he  has  seen  one  patient  who  had  lost 

1  Desanlt  on  Frac.  and  Disloc.,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  14,  1805. 
.«  Gibson,  op.  cit.,  6th  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 
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tb«  use  of  his  arm  from  the  pressure  upoa  the  nerves  by  the  wedge- 
shaped  pad,  over  which  the  limb  was  confined,  in  order  to  pry  the 
shoulder  outwards.  Stephen  Smith  mentions  a  case  of  partial  para- 
lysis from  the  same  cause.' 

A  similar  case  has  come  under  my  own  observation.  A  lady,  aged 
fifty-one  years,  was  thrown  from  her  carriage,  breaking  the  right 
clavicle  obliquely  at  the  outer  end  of  the  middle  third.  During  the 
first  three  weeks  the  arm  was  dressed  with  Fox's  apparatus,  which 
was  at  no  time  particularly  painful.  She  was  then  placed  under  the 
care  of  another  surgeon,  who,  finding  the  fragments  overlapped,  ap- 
plied very  firmly  a  figure-of-8  bandage,  with  an  axillary  pad,  securing 
the  arm  snugly  to  the  side  of  the  body;  hoping  by  these  means  to 
restore  the  fragments  to  their  place.  The  pain  which  followed  was 
excessive,  and,  notwithstanding  the  free  use  of  anodynes,  it  became  so 
insupportable  that  at  the  end  of  fourteen  hours  the  dressings  were 
removed  by  another  surgeon,  and  Fox's  apparatus  again  substituted. 
These  were  also  applied  much  more  tightly  than  at  first,  and  during 
the  four  weeks  longer  that  they  remained  on,  repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  fragments. 

Forty-eight  days  after  the  accident,  she  consulted  me.  The  clavicle 
was  then  united,  and  overlapped  half  an  inch.  The  whole  arm  was 
swollen,  painful,  and  very  tender,  with  total  inability  to  move  it. 

I  removed  all  the  dressings,  and,  during  the  time  she  remained 
under  my  care,  in  a  private  room  at  the 
hospital,  there  was  a  gradual  improve-  ^S-  ^■ 

ment  in  the  condition  of  her  arm,  in  re- 
spect to  swelling  and  tenderness,  bat  the 
paralysis  did  not  much  abate. 

Erichsen  thinks  he  haa  seen  one  case 
of  comminuted  fracture,  produced  by  a 
direct  blow,  in  which  the  snbolavian 
artery  was  ruptured;  great  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  resulted,  and  the  arm  was 
threatened  with  gangrene.  The  patient 
having  recovered,  however,  the  diagno- 
sis could  not  be  determined  by  actual 
dissection.* 

Since  among  surgeons  some  diOerenoe 
of  opinion  seems  to  exist  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  overcoming  the  displacement 
in  certain  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  defend  the  accuracy 
of  my  own  observations  by  a  reference 
to  the  observations  of  others. 

In   nine  of  eleven  cases  reported  by   ^'jp""'"*'*"!" '■"Jh*;  n»»<ii- 
Stephen  Smith,  one  of  the  surgeons  at 
Sellevne  Hospital,  New  York,  more  or  less  deformity  remained  after 
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the  cure  was  completed.  In  the  two  remaining  cases  the  actoal  results 
are  unknown.' 

Ghelius  remarks :  "  Setting  of  this  fracture  is  easy,  yet  only  in  yery 
rare  cases  is  the  cure  possible  without  any  deformity."  «  «  *  ♦ 
"  It  is  considered,  also,  that  the  close  union  of  the  fracture  of  the  collar- 
bone depends  less  on  the  apparatus  than  on  the  position  and  direction 
of  the  fracture  (therefore,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  application  of 
this  apparatus,  some  deformity  often  remains)."' 

Yelpeau,  in  a  lecture  given  in  1846,  and  published  in  the  Gazette 
des  Sdpitaux,  declares  that  with  all  the  bandages  imaginable,  in  the 
case  of  an  oblique  fracture  at  the  junction  of  the  outer  third  with  the 
inner  two  thirds,  we  cannot  prevent  deformity. 

Yidal  observes:  "Fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  almost  always  followed 
by  deformity,  whatever  may  be  the  perfection  of  the  apparatus  and  the 
care  of  the  surgeon."* 

''  Hippocrates  has  observed  that  some  degree  of  deformity  almost 
always  accompanies  the  reunion  of  a  fractured  clavicle ;  all  writers 
since  his  time  have  made  the  same  remark ;  experience  has  confirmed 
the  truth  of  it."* 

Turner  remarks  as  follows:  "As  to  the  reduction  of  this  fracture,  it 
must  be  owned  the  same  is  often  easier  replaced  than  retained  in  its 
place  after  it  is  reduced;  for  its  office  being  principally  to  keep  the 
nead  of  the  scapula,  or  shoulder,  to  which,  at  one  end,  it  is  articulate, 
from  approaching  too  near,  or  falling  in  upon  the  sternum,  or  breast- 
bone, it  happens  that,  on  every  motion  of  the  arm,  unless  great  care 
be  taken,  the  clavicle  therewith  rising  and  sinking,  the  fractured  parts 
are  apt  to  be  distorted  thereby.  Besides,  even  in  the  common  respira- 
tion, the  costsB  and  sternum  aforesaid,  where  the  other  end  of  this  bone 
is  adnected,  together  with  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  rising  and 
falling,  especially  if  the  same  be  extraordinary,  as  in  coughing  and 
sneezing,  are  able  to  undo  your  work,  not  to  mention  the  situation 
thereof,  less  capable  of  being  so  well  secured  by  bandage  as  many 
others.  All  which,  duly  considered,  it  is  no  wonder  that  upon  many 
of  these  apcidents,  although  great  care  has  been  taken,  these  bones 
are  sometimes  found  .to  ride,  and  a  protuberance  is  left  behind,  to  the 
great  regret  particularly  of  the  female  sex,  whose  necks  lie  more  ex- 
posed, and  where  no  small  grace  or  comeliness  is  usually  placed."^ 

Says  Johannis  de  Gorter:  "Bestituiter  facile  tractis  bumeris  a  nfin- 
istro  posterius,  dum  simul  suo  genu  locate  ad  spinam  dorsi,  dorsum 
sustentet  minister,  nam  tunc  chirurgus  folis  digitis  daviculam  fractam 
reponere  potest.  Difficilitis  autem  in  reposita  seek  retinelur,  sed  loca 
cava  supra  et  infra  claviculam  spleniis  implenda."' 

Says  Heister,  writing  only  a  little  later:  "The  reduction  of  a  broken 

>  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  May,  1857,  p.  883. 

*  System  of  Surgery.  By  J.  M.  Chelius,  of  Heidelberg,  with  notes  by  South. 
First  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  i.  pp.  608,  805. 

'  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  Paris  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

*  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Luxations.  By  J.  P.  Desault.  Edited  by  Xar. 
Bichat,  and  translated  by  Charles  Caldwell,  M.D.     Philadelphia,  1805,  p.  9. 

•  The  Art  of  Surgery,  by  Daniel  Turner,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.     London  ed.,  1742. 

•  Johannis  de  Qorter ;  Chirurgia  Repurgata,  p.  79.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  17'I2. 
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olavicle  is  not  very  hard  to  be  effected,  especially  when  the  fracture  is 
transverse;  nor  is  it  unusual  for  the  humerus,  with  the  fragment  of 
the  clavicle,  to  be  so  far  distorted  as  not  to  be  easily  replaced  with 
the  fingers;  but  the  difficulty  is  much  greater  to  keep  t/ie  bone  in  its 
place  when  the  fracture  is  once  reduced,  especially  if  the  bone  UKts  broken 
obUquely.^^^ 

Amesbury,  after  having  exposed  the  inefficacy  of  all  previous  modes 
of  dressing,  and  especially  of  the  figure-of-8  bandage,  Desault's,  Boy- 
er's,  and  an  apparatus  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  proceeds 
to  describe  his  own  apparatus  and  to  affirm  its  excellence.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  much  unlike  a  multitude  of  others,  and  is  liable  to  the  same 
objections.' 

M.  Mayor,  of  Lausanne,  thinks  that  up  to  this  day  no  successful 
mode  of  treatment  has  been  devised.  ''Here  everything  appears  as 
yet  so  little  determined,  that  each  day  sees  some  new  propositions  and 
different  procedures,^'  etc.  He  believes,  however,  that  in  his  simple 
handkerchief  bandage,  with  straps  across  each  shoulder,  the  indica- 
tions are  most  fully  accomplished  and  the  most  successful  results  are 
obtained.  If,  however,  it  were  to  be  treated  without  apparatus,  the 
horizontal  position,  lying  upon  the  back,  would,  in  the  end,  make  the 
most  perfect  unions.^ 

Says  M.Malgaigne:  "The  prognosis, considering  the  trivial  charac- 
ter of  this  fracture,  is  sufficiently  difficult.  For,  little  as  may  be  the 
displacement,  the  surgeon  ought  not  to  promise  a  reunion  without  de- 
formity; and  certain  successful  results,  proclaimed  from  time  to  time, 
betray,  on  the  part  of  those  who  relate  them,  the  most  extravagant 
exaggerations."^ 

M.  Ndlaton  having  spoken  of  the  various  plans  which  have  been 
suggested  to  retain  this  bone  in  place,  and  of  their  inefficiency,  comes 
at  last  to  speak  of  the  handkerchief  bandage  of  M.  Mayor,  and  re- 
marks:— 

"This  apparel  is  very  simple;  but  neither  will  it  remedy  the  over- 
lapping." **♦♦'*  Of  all  the  apparels  which  we  have  passed 
in  review,  there  is,  then,  not  one  which  fills  completely  the  three  in- 
dications usually  present  in  the  fracture  of  a  clavicle.  None  of  them 
oppose  the  displacement;  they  have  no  effect,  with  whatever  care 
they  may  be  applied,  but  to  maintain  immobility  in  the  limb.  We 
think,  then,  that  it  is  useless  to  fatigue  the  patient  with  an  apparatus 
annoying,  and,  perhaps,  even  painful;  a  simple  sling,  secured  upon 
the  sound  shoulder,  will  be  sufficiently  severe.  Nevertheless,  as  this 
does  not  assure  so  complete  immobility  as  the  bandage  of  M.  Mayor, 
it  is  to  this  that  we  think  the  preference  ought  to  be  given  in  all  cases 
of  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  whether  accompanied  with  displacement 
or  not^  whether  they  occupy  the  middle  or  the  external  part  of  the 

I  Heister*B  Sttrgery,  vol.  1.  p.  184.    London  ed.,  1768. 

«  Treatment  of  Fractures,  by  Joseph  Amesbury,  vol.  li.  p.  527,    London  ed.,  1881. 

*  NouYeau  Syst^me  de  D^Ugation  Chlrurgicale,  par  Mathias  Mayor,  de  Lausanne, 
p.  884,  etc.  (also  Atlaa,  plate  3  figure  28).    Paris  ed.,  1838. 

*  Traits  des  Fractures  et  des  Luxations,  par  J.  F.  Malgaigne,  tome  premier,  p. 
473.    Paris  ed.,  1847. 
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clavicle.  If  tbe  fracture  presents  no  displacement,  we  sball  obtain  a 
cure  wbich  will  leave  notbing  to  be  desired.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to 
displacement,  tbe  consolidation  will  be  effected  witb  a  deformity  more 
or  less  marked;  but  since  tbis  deformity  is  inevitable,  at  least  with 
adults,  whatever  may  be  the  apparel  which  we  employ,  it  is  evident 
that  the  apparatus  which  causes  the  least  constraint  ought  to  have  the 
preference.  We  may  remark,  farther,  that  this  union  with  deformity 
in  no  wise  impairs  the  free  exercise  of  all  the  movements  of  tbe  roem- 
bers."> 

"  The  venerable  gentleman  who  stands  at  the  head  of  American 
surgery,  and  whose  manipulations  with  the  roller  approach  very 
nearly  to  the  limits  of  perfection,  informed  us,  in  1824,  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  case  of  fractured  clavicle  cured  by  any  apparatus,  with- 
out obvious  deformity  .'** 

I  need  not  say  that  the  "  venerable  gentleman"  to  whom  Dr.  Goates 
refers  in  this  passage  was  the  late  Dr.  Physick,  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Gross  says  that,  according  to  his  experience,  "fractures  of  the 
clavicle  are  seldom  cured  without  more  or  less  deformity,  whatever 
pains  may  be  taken  to  accomplish  the  object."^ 

IVeatnienL — If  evidence  were  needed  beyond  that  which  has  been 
furnished,  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  the  treat* 
ment  of  this  fracture,  it  might  be  supplied,  one  would  think,  by  a 
reference  merely  to  the  immense  number  of  contrivances  which  have 
been  at  one  time  and  another  recommended. 

A  catalogue  of  the  names  only  of  the  men  who  have,  upon  tbis 
single  point,  exercised  their  ingenuity,  would  be  formidable,  nor  would 
it  present  any  mean  array  of  talent  and  of  practical  skill. 

All  these  surgeons,  however,  have  admitted -the  same  indications  of 
treatment,  viz.,  that  in  order  to  a  complete  restoration  of  the  outer 
fragment,  which  alone  is  supposed  to  be  much  displaced,  we  are  to 
carry  the  shoulder  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards.  But  as  to 
the  means  by  which  these  indications  can  be  most  easily,  if  at  all,  ac- 
complished, the  widest  differences  of  opitiion  have  prevailed ;  and,  in 
the  debate,  it  may  be  seen  that  wbvl^,  on  the  one  nand,  no  invention 
has  wanted  for  both  advocates 'and  admirers,  on  the  other  band,  no 
method  has  escaped  its  equivalent  of  censure. 

Hippocrates,  Gelsus,  Dupuytren,  Flaubert,  Lizars,  Pelletan,  and 
others,  directed  the  patients  to  lie  upon  their  backs,  with  little  or  no 
apparatus.  S.  Cooper  and  Dorsey  also  recommend  that  the  patients 
should  be  confined  in  this  position  during  most  of  the  treatment ;  and 
from  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Lente,  it  will  be  understood  that  a 
similar  plan  is  generally  adopted  in  the  New  York  City  Hospital. 
"But  this  result  (deformity)  rarely  happens  when  the  patient  baa 
strictly  followed  the  directions  of  the  surgeon,  as  to  position  especially, 

1  Elements  de  Pathologie  Chimrgicale,  par  A.  K^laton,  tome  premier,  p.  7!dO. 
Paris  ed.,  1844. 

*  Reynal  Coatee,  Amer.  Med.  Jonm.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  62,  old  series.  It  is  probable 
that  Dr.  Physick  here  referred  to  complete  and  oblique  fractures  of  the  middle 
third,  or  that  Dr.  Coates  has  forgotten  the  precise  language  employed  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

*  Gross,  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  1859. 
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for  it  is  by  position,  more  than  by  any  other  remedial  means,  that  a 
good  result  is  to  be  effected. 

Nearly  the  same  method  we  find  recommended  by  Alfred  Post,  in 
1840,  then  one  of  the  surgeons  of  that  hospital ;  the  arm  being  merely 
kept  in  a  sling  and  bound  to  the  side,  with  the  patient  lying  upon  his 
back.  Dr.  Post  mentions  a  case  treated  in  this  manner,  which  termi- 
nated with  very  little  deformity;'  and  I  have  myself  treated  many 
cases  by  this  plan,  with  more  than  average  success. 

Recently,  Dr.  Edward  Hartshome,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Reports,  1869,  a 
very  ingenious  argument  in  favor  of  the  supine  popilion,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  special  eSicacy  of  this  plan 
depends  apon  the  pressure  made  upon  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  place  the  scapula  in  the  position  most 
favorable  for  the  reduction  of  the  clavicle,  the  back  should  rest  upon 
a  broad,  firm,  and  unyielding  mattress,  and  not  upon  a  pillow  between 
the  shoulders,  which  latter  has  the  effect  rather  to  defeat  than  to  pro- 
mote the  indication  ;  the  head  should  be  slightly  raised  so  as  to  relax 
the  ste  mo- clei  do- mastoid  muscles  and  somewhat  extend  the  trapezius; 
the  arm  and  forearm  of  the  injured  side  should  be  flexed,  resting  across 
the  chest,  with  the  hand  reaching  over  the  sound  shoulder,  as  recom- 
mended by  Velpeau  in  the  use  of  his  dextrine  apparatus,  or  it  should 
be  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  as  recommended  by  Dupuytren. 

It  is  scarcely  neoeasary  to  say  that  tbe  absolute  immobility  required 
by  the  posture  treatment  must  always  limit  its  application,  and  render 
its  general  employment  impossible.  Dr.  J.  A.  Packard,  of  Phila- 
delphia, regards  the  scapula,  also,  as  tbe  bone  upon  which  tbe  resto- 
ration of  the  clavicle  chiefly  depends ; 
and  he  finds  in  the  serratus  magnus 
tbe  especial  obstacle  to  this  restora- 
tion.* 

Dr.  Eye,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Dr. 
Eastman,  of  Broome  County,  N.  Y,, 
have  also  employed  this  method  suc- 
cessfully ;'  while  Malgaigne  declares  it 
to  be  the  most  reliable  means  of  obtain- 
ing an  exact  union. 

Albuoasts,  Lanfranc,  Guy  de  Chau- 
liac.  Petit*  Parr,  Syrae,  Skey,  Brun- 
ninghausen,  Parker,  and  very  many 
others,  especially  among  the  English, 
have  preferred,  in  order  to  carry  the 
shoulderti  back,  a  figure-of-8 ;  while 
Desault,  Colles,  South,  and  Samuel 
Cooper  have  represented  this  bandage 
aa  useless,  annoying,  and  mischievous. 

>  N.  T.  Joam.  of  Med.,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

•  Packard,  New  York  Joara.  of  Med.,  1867. 

■  Boat.  Hed.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  Iri.  p.  468. 
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Heister,  Ohelius,  Miller,  Breffield,  Keckerly,*  Coleman/  Hunton,' 
prefer,  for  this  purpose,  some  form  of  back-splint,  extending  from 
acromion  to  acromion,  against  which  the  shoulders  may  be  properly 
secured.  Parker  says  that  splints  of  this  kind,  with  a  figare-of-8 
bandage,  are  *'  better  than  all  the  apparatus  ever  invented,"  while  Mr. 
South  gives  his  testimony  in  relation  to  all  dressings  of  this  sort  as 
follows :  "  I  do  not  like  any  of  the  apparatus  in  which  the  shoulders 
are  drawn  back  by  bandages,  as  these  invariably  annoy  the  patient, 
often  cause  excoriation,  and  are  never  kept  long  in  place,  the  person 
continually  wriggling  them  off  to  relieve  himself  of  the  pressure." 

Fox,^  Brown,'  DesRult,  and  others  bring  the  elbow  a  little  forwards, 
and  then  lift  the  shoulder  upwards  and  backwards.  Wattman  and 
Lonsdale  carry  the  elbow  still  farther  forwards,  so  as  to  lay  the  hand 
across  the  opposite  shoulder;  while  Guillou  carries  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm behind  the  patient,  and  then  proceeds  to  lift  the  shoulder  to  its 
place. 

Thus  Desault,  Fox,  and  Wattman  accomplish  the  indication  to  carry 
the  shoulder  back,  by  lifting  the  humerus  while  the  elbow  is  in  fr(mt 
of  the  body,  and  Guillou  accomplishes  the  same  indication  by  lifting 
the  humerus  when  the  elbow  is  a  little  behind  the  body.  Ghelius  also 
says :  "  The  elbow,  as  far  as  possible,  is  to  be  laid  backwards  on  the 
body." 

Sargent,  who  believes  that  with  Fox's  apparatus  "  the  occurrence  of 
deformity  is  the  exception,"  and  not  the  rule,  and  prefers  it  to  all 
others,  has  treated  three  cases  by  Guillou's  method,  and  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  its  operation.  HoUingsworth,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also 
treated  one  case  successfully  by  Guillou's  method,  and  adds  his  testi* 
mony  in  its  favor. 

But  how  shall  we  explain  these  equal  results  from  opposite  modes 
of  treatment  ?  Is  the  indication  to  carry  the  shoulders  back,  which 
Fox  sought  to  accomplish  by  pressing  the  elbow  upwards  and  back- 
wards, as  easily  attained  by  pressing  the  elbow  upwards  and  forwards  ? 
Or  are  we  not  compelled  to  infer  that  there  has  been  some  mistake  as 
to  the  precise  amount  of  good  accomplished  by  the  apparatus  in 
either  case  ?  Moreover,  Coates,^  Keal,  and  others  instruct  us  that  the 
only  safe  and  proper  position  for  the  humerus  is  in  a  line  with  the 
side  of  the  body,  and  that  it  must  neither  be  carried  forwards  nor 
backwards. 

Paulus  jEgineta,  Boyer,  Desault,  Pecceti,  Listen,  Forgusson,  Samuel 
Cooper,  Erichsen,  Miller,  Skey,  Levis,   Dorsey,'  Gibson,*  Fox,  EL. 

1  Eeckerly,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xv.  p.  115 ;  also,  my  Report  on  De- 
fonnities  after  Fractares,  in  Trans,  of  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  viii.  p.  440. 

>  Coleman,  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  second  series,  vol.  ill.  p.  274,  from  New 
Jersey  Med.  Rep. 

*  Hunton,  ibid.;  also,  New  Jersey  Med.  Rep.,  vol.  y.  p.  140. 
«  Fox,  Llston^s  Practical  Surgery,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  47. 

»  Brown,  Sargent^s  Minor  Surgery,  p.  133. 

<  Ooates,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  62! 

T  Dorsey,  Elements  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

*  Gibson,  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 
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H.  Smitb,^  Norris,*  Sargent,  Eastman,'  recommend  an  axillary  pad ; 
while  Richerand,  Velpeaa,  Dupuytren,  Benjamin  Bell,  Syme,  deny  its 
utility,  or  affirm  its  danger.  Dr.  Parker  has  seen  one  patient  in  whom 
paralysis  of  the  arm  resulted  from  the  pressure  upon  the  brachial 
nerves,  in  the  attempt  "  to  pry  the  shoulder  out ;"  and  I  have  myself 
recorded  another. 

Cabot,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  recommended  a  mould  of  gutta 
percha  laid  over  the  front  and  top  of  the  chest.* 

Desault's  plan,  which  took  its  origin,  as  Yelpeau  thinks,  in  the 
spica  of  Glaucius,  under  various  modifications,  is  recommended  by 
Delpech,  Cruveilbier,  Lasere,  Flamant,  Samuel  Cooper,  Fergusson, 
Listen,  Cutler,  Physick,  Dorsey,  Coates,  and  Gibson;  while  by  Vel- 
peau,  Syme,  CoUes,  Chelius,  Samuel  Cooper,  and  Parker  it  is  regarded 
as  inefficient  and  troublesome.  Says  Mr.  Cooper :  "  In  this  country, 
many  surgeons  prefer  Desault's  bandages;  but  I  do  not  regard  them 
as  meeting  the  indicatiods,  and  consider  them  worse  than  useless." 

The  dextrine  bandages,  or  apparaiiu  immobile,  of  Blandin,  Yelpeau, 
and  others,  constitute  only  another  form  of  the  bandage  dressing  of 
Desault  In  this  connection  it  ought  to  be  noticed  that  Yelpeau  does 
not  regard  the  employment  of  this  apparatus,  or  of  any  other  demand- 
ing great  restraint,  as  imperative.  In  his  great  work  on  anatomy, 
referring  to  the  fact  that  when  the  bone  is  broken  and  overlapped, 
the  patient  is  still  able,  in  many  cases,  to  move  the  arm  freely,  he 
remarks :  "  Do  not  these  cases  give  support  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  admit  that  fractures  of  the  clavicle  do  not  actually  require  any 
other  apparatus  than  the  simple  supporting  bandage  ?''  "  It  is^neces- 
eary  to  observe,"  he  adds,  "  that  by  thus  acting  we  do  not  prevent  an 
overlapping,"*  etc. 

More  recently,  Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  in  1871,  has  called  atten- 
tion to  what  he  terms  the  "  Figure-of-8  from  the  elbow,"  by  which  he 
proposes  to  render  tense  the  clavicular  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
and  at  the  same  time  draw  the  scapula  backwards  towards  the  spine. 
He  is  thus  able,  he  affirms,  to  overcome  the  action  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid,  which  lifts  the  sternal  fragment;  and  to  carry  the  acromial 
fragment  outwards  and  upwards. 

These  ends  are  accomplished  by  placing  the  arm  in  the  following 
position.  The  end  of  the  middle  finger  resting  upon  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  while  the  elbow  is  pressed  against  the  side  of  the  body. 
In  order  to  maintain  it  in  this  position,  we  may  employ  a  single 
band,  two  and  a  half  yards  long  by  eight  inches  wide — in  the  ac- 
companying wood-cut  a  shawl  is  substituted — the  centre  of  which, 
cravated,  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  is  laid  against  the  point  of 
the  elbow  and  folded  around  the  arm ;  the  extremity  which  appears 

1  H.  H.  Smith,  Practice  of  Surgery,  p.  854. 

*  Norris,  Liston's  Practical  Surg.,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  46. 

*  Eastman,  Apparatus  for  Fractured  Clavicle,  by  Paul  Eastman,  Aurora,  111.; 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  toI.  zxiii.  p.  179. 

*  Cabot,  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  toI.  lii.  p.  282. 

*  Yelpean,  Anatomy,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  242. 
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Fig.  46. 


in  front  is  now  carried  np- 
warda  over  the  front  of  the 
corresponding       shoalder, 
obliquely  downward  across 
the  back   to  the  opposite 
axilla,    and    through    the 
axilla   to  the   front.     The 
other  extremity  emerging 
behind,  between  the  elbow 
and   the   body,  is   carried 
obliqnely   upward    to   the 
sound  shoulder,  and   for- 
ward over  this  shoulder,  to 
be  tied  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  shawl  com- 
ing from  the  axilla.     The 
forearm  is  then  flexed  at 
an   acute   angle,  and   sus- 
pended by  a  narrow  sling 
passing  under  the  wrist. 
X>r.  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  of  this  city,  has  for  some  time  employed  aa 
apparatus  for  dressing  broken  clavicles,  by  which  he  proposes,  also, 
to  render  tense  the  clavicular  attachments  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
and  thus  secure  more  effectually  the  depression  of  the  sternal  frag- 
ment,  while   at    the    same    time    the 
shoalder  is  lifted  and  carried  back. 

Two  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  are 
prepared,  each  about  three  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  for  an  adult;  one  long 
enough  to  encircle,  first  the  arm,  and 
then  the  body  completely;  the  other 
of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  the 
sound  shoulder,  over  the  point  of  the 
elbow  of  the  broken  limb,  and  across 
the  back  obliquely  to  the  point  of 
starting.  Maw's  moleskin  plaster,  or 
some  plaster  equally  strong,  is  to  be 
preferred. 

The  Srst  strip  is  looped  aronnd  the 
arm  just  below  the  axillary  margin  and 
pinned,  or  stitched,  with  the  loop  suffi- 
ciently  open   to   avoid    strangalation. 
The  arm  is  then  drawn  downward  and 
backward  until  the  clavicular  portion 
of  the  pectoralis  major  is  put  suffi* 
ciently  on  the  stretch  to  overcome  the 
ste r no -cleido- mastoid,   and  thus  draw  the  sternal    fragment  of  the 
clavicle  down  to  its  place.     The  strip  of  plaster  is  then  carried  com* 
pletely  around  the  body,  and  pinned  or  stitched  to  itself  on  the  back. 


Fig,  47. 
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The  aecond  strip  is  then  applied,  commeDcing  on  tlie  front  of  the 
ahonlder  of  the  sound  side,  thence  it  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  diagonally  across  the  back,  under  the  elbow,  diagonally 
across  the  front  of  the  chest  to  the  point  of  starting,  where  it  is 
secured  by  pins  or  thread.  A  longitudinal  slit  is  made  in  the  plaster, 
to  receive  the  point  of  the  elbow. 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  49. 


Before  laying  the  plaster  across  the  elbow,  an  assistant  must  press 
the  elbow  well  forward  and  inward,  and  it  must  be  held  firmly  in 
this  position  until  the  dressing  is  completed.  It  will  be  now  seen 
that  the  arm  has  been  converted  into  a  lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  the 
loop  of  adhesive  plaster  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  axilla ;  and  upon 
this  it  is  believed  that  in  a  great  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  appa- 
ratus depends.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  if  the  plaster 
becomes  loosened,  it  should  be  promptly  readjusted. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  broken  clavicles  treated  by  this  method, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  allirm  its  general  efficacy ;  but  I  oannot  say 
that  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  overlapping  has  resulted  is 
less  than  by  the  method  which  I  faave  myself  generally  adopted,  and 
which  will  be  described  hereafter.  Under  both  plans  I  have  seen 
some  very  satisfactory  and  some  very  unsatisfactory  results ;  and  if 
for  any  reason  I  found  it  inconvenient  to  adopt  my  own  plan,  I  should 
resort  to  Dr.  Sayre's  in  preference  to  any  other. 

The  sling,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  employed  by  Ricberand,  Hu- 
berthal,  CoUes,  Miller,  Fox,  Stephen  Smith,'  H.  H.  Smith,  Bartlett,* 

■  Stepben  Smitb,  New  York  Joam.  Had.,  vol.  ti.  3d  Mriea,  p.  384  (M«f,  1857). 

■  Bartlett,  mj  "  Report  on  Defor.,"  etc..  Appendix  ;  also.  Boat.  Med.  and  Atitg. 
Joam.,  vol.  U.  p.  404. 
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Fig.  50. 


Levis,'  Dogas,*  Benjamin  Bell,  Bransby  Cooper,  Earles  Chapman, 
Keal,  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  English  surgeons. 

No  apparatus,  perhaps,  has  been  so  generally  employed,  among 
Ameriuan  surgeons,  as  that  form  of  the  sling  introduced  by  Dr. 
George  Fox  into  the  Fennsylvaaia  Hos- 
pital  in  1828. 

Sargent  says  of  it :  "  Fractures  of  the 
clavicles,  treated  by  this  apparatus,  are 
daily  dismissed  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  by  surgeons  in  private 
practice,  cured  without  perceptible  de- 
lorraity." 

Norris,  in  a  note  to  LUiorCa  Practical 
Surgery,  af&rms  that  "  the  chief  iodica- 
tiona  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  are  perfectly  fulfilled  by  the 
use  of  this  apparatus." 

H.  H.  Smith,  in  his  Minor  Surgery, 
declares  that  Fox's  apparatus  B0c6m- 
pHshes  "  perfect  cures"  in  very  many 
cases,  and  that  it  is  "a  very  rare  thing 
for  a  simple  case  to  go  oat  of  the  house 
(Pennsylvania  Hospital)  with  any  other 
deformity  save  that  which  time  cures, 
viz.,  the  deposition  of  the  provisioDal 
callus."  He  has  also  repeated  substan- 
tially the  same  opinion  in  hia  larger 
work,  entitled  Practice  of  Surgery, 

Such  testimony  in  favor  of  any 
dressing  demands  respectful  attention ; 
and  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  detract- 
ing from  the  respect  due  to  these  authorities,  when  I  express  my 
belief  that  it  is  in  deference  to  the  distinguished  reputation  of  the 
surgeons  who  have  during  the  last  thirty  years  had  charge  of  the 
services  in  that  hospital,  and  who  have  been  so  loud  in  its  praise, 
that  the  use  of  this  apparatus  has,  with  us,  beoome  so  general.  I 
believe,  also,  that,  in  some  measure,  this  general  preference  is  due 
fairly  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  dressing.  But  1  must  be  per- 
mitted to  express  a  doubt  whether  it  has  made  deformities  of  the 
clavicle  "  the  exception,  instead  of  the  rule,"  with  us.  I  have  used 
this  dressing  oilener  than  any  other  form,  and  yet  my  sucoesa  has  by 
no  means  been  so  flattering  as  has  been  the  success  of  these  gentle- 
men. I  have  seen  others  employ  it,  also,  and  with  pretty  much  the 
same  result.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that,  in  Great  Britain,  by 
far  the  greater  majority  of  surgeons  emplov  an  apparatus  essentially 
the  same.  I  have  seen  it  in  many  of  the  hospitals,  and  Mr.  Bioker- 
steth,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Liverpool  Infirmary,  informed  me, 

'  L«TiB.  H.  H.  Smith's  Practice  of  Surg.,  p.  866.    Am.  Jonra.  Mea.  Sd.,  Apiil, 
186fl.  p.  428. 
•  Dugas,  Report  on  Surgery. 
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in  1844,  that  it  bad  beea  in  use  with  Fig.  Bi. 

tfaem  as  long  as  thirty  years.  All  that 
has  justly  been  said  against  the  English 
mode  of  dressiog  by  slings,  is  equally 
true  of  this;  and  whatever  has  been 
affirmed  of  the  danger  of  using  an  axil- 
lary pad  applies  as  much  to  this  as  to 
any  other  mode  of  using  the  same. 

I  believe,  however,  that  in  the  Peun- 
aylvania  Hospital  the  axillary  pad  em- 
ployed is  not  so  large,  and  especially 
not  BO  thick,  as  that  recommended  by 
Desault,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  plainly 
an  improvement;  bat  then,  in  the  same 
proportion  that  it  is  made  less  thick,  it 
IS  less  powerfnl  to  accomplish  the  indi- 
cation in  qnestion ;  and  if  it  merely  Gils 
the  axillary  space,  then  it  is  no  longer 
a  fulcrum  upon  which  the  arm  is  to 
operate  as  a  lever. 

Regarding,  then,  the  importance  of  '™,\"°'^,^^ ''''•''"'"'"'"* 
this  question  to  the  interests  of  surgery,  ug Ttat"  "ucbtd"o'«B^e"irtm'ii^r 
and  observing  the  wide  differences  of  lunpiwriiriMtkeiiinitrgtB:  &  aiKiB  it> 
opinion  which  are  entertained  here  and  ™i»''^  ">•  •"""'  "^  f<i"«™.  mad*  or 
elsewhere  as  to  the  real  value  of  this  [i7°ii''nrami''«TmfV°"<i'"Mih^rio 
dressing,  is  it  asking  too  much  of  these  uah  end  or  ih«  arpai'  poniaD ;  ^ut  « 
gentlemen  that  they  will  present  us  iiB<'»**«of»i">^iiniiiiftdwiih  «.«(«■ 
oome  more  precise  statistical  testimony  ?  J^rJ"*^'^^*  ofTeitn  '^''°""'  '"* 
It  will  be  observed  that  its  advocates  o.iTiD(tb«iiiii(."  laarint.) 
have  claimed  for  it  what  is  not  to-day, 

at  least,  claimed  for  any  other  apparatus,  viz.,  that  it  is  capable  of  ful- 
filling "  perfectly"  all  the  indications  of  treatment.  By  which  it  must 
be  intended  to  say,  that,  in  addition  to  both  of  the  other  indications, 
that  also  which  has  always  heretofore  been  found  so  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  the  carrying  out  of  the  shoulder,  is  in  a  majority  of  cases 
perfectly  accomplished — the  clavicles  are  not  shortened. 

If  it  is  intended,  however,  to  say  that  a  shortening  is  not  generally 
prevented,  but  only  that  no  unseemly  projection  of  the  fractured  ends 
will  be  found  to  result,  I  reply,  that  then  it  does  not  answer  all  the 
indications ;  and  I  beg,  further,  to  say  that  my  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  absence  or  presence  of  such  a  projection,  after 
vnioo,  is  due  much  to  the  circumstances  of  the  fracture,  as  to  whether 
it  is  more  or  less  oblique,  and  still  more  especially  to  the  d^ree  ot 
ronndness  or  emaciation  of  the  patient,  rather  than  to  any  form,  or 
part,  or  condition  of  the  apparatus.  It  will  be  found  more  distinct 
in  oblique  fractures  than  in  transverse,  and  much  more  marked  in  thin 
persons  than  in  plump  or  fat  persons,  and  more  so  in  muscular  than 
in  non-muscutar.  la  short,  I  affirm  that  such  a  projection  has  oc- 
curred as  oflen  under  my  observation,  when  this  dressing  has  been 
used,  as  it  has  when  other  forms  have  been  employed. 
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Finally,  while  I  deprecate  incautious  assumptions  in  regard  to  the 
capabilities  of  any  form  of  dressing  for  broken  collar-bones,  a  dispo« 
sition  to  which  is  manifested  by  more  than  one  advocate  of  special 
plans,  I  am  ready  to  bear  my  humble  testimony  in  favor  of  that  one 
of  whose  claims  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  speak  so  freely,  and  which 
is  usually  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Fox's  apparatus, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  sling,  axillary  pad,  and  bandages  to  secure 
the  arm  to  the  chest,  and  to  which  the  stuffed  collar  is  a  convenient 
accessory,  but  which  admits  of  various  modifications,  answering  the 
same  ends.  Among  the  considerable  variety  of  dressings  which  I 
have  used,  this,  either  with  or  without  such  slight  modifications  as  I 
shall  presently  suggest,  has  seemed  to  me  most  simple  in  iVi  construc- 
tion, the  most  comfortable  to  the  patient,  the  least  liable  to  derange* 
ment  (if  I  except  Yelpeau's  dextrine  bandage),  and  as  capable  as  any 
other  of  answering  the  several  indications  proposed. 

No  apparatus  is  better  able  to  answer  the  first  indication,  namely, 
"  to  carry  the  shoulder  up,"  and  thus  to  bring  the  fragments  into  line. 
If,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  outer  end  of  the  inner  fragment 
is  also  carried  a  little  upwards  and  forwards,  it  may  be,  in  some 
measure,  replaced  by  inclining  the  head  to  the  injured  side,  or  by  a 
carefully  adjusted  compress  and  bandage.  But  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  patient  will  consent  to  remain  a  long  time  in  a  position  so  un* 
natural  and  constrained  ;  nor  is  it  very  easy,  as  the  experiment  will 
show,  to  maintain  a  steady  pressure  upon  this  portion  of  the  broken 
clavicle. 

The  second  indication,  "  to  carry  the  shoulder  back,"  is  certainly 
much  more  difficult  of  accomplishment  than  the  first;  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  fully  met  by  the  sling  dressing ;  but  until  some  mode 
is  devised  less  objectionable  than  any  I  have  yet  employed,  or  than 
any  the  mechanism  of  which  I  have  seen  described,  I  see  no  alterna* 
tive  but  to  trust  to  that  action  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  scapula, 
by  which,  as  Desault  first  explained,  when  the  shoulder  is  lifted  per- 
pendicularly, it  is  also  in  some  degree  carried  backwards,  and  that, 
too,  it  has  occurred  to  me  frequently  to  observe,  just  as  much  as  when 
the  upward  pressure  is  made  with  the  elbow  placed  in  front  of  the 
body. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  from  the  evidences  now  before  us,  that  the 
third  indication,  "to  carry  the  shoulder  out,"  still  remains  unaccom- 
plished ;  that  it  cannot  be  claimed  for  this,  or  for  anv  other  apparatus 
yet  invented,  that,  in  a  certain  class  of  cases  which  l  have  sufficiently 
indicated,  constituting  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  number,  it  is  able 
to  prevent  a  riding  of  the  fragments.  Nor,  seeing  the  difficulties  in 
the  way,  and  the  amount  of  talent  which  has  been  already  devoted  to 
their  removal,  have  I  much  confidence  that  this  end,  so  desirable,  and 
so  diligently  sought,  will  ever  be  attained.    Yet  it  is  presumptuous, 

{>erhaps,  to  say  what  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  a  profession  whose 
abors  never  cease,  may  not  hereafter  accomplish. 

Having  already  expressed  my  preference  for  the  sling,  I  have  only 
to  add  what  I  consider  necessary  modifications  in  the  form  of  this 
dressing  recommended  by  Dr.  Fox. 
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Dr.  Coates,  in  the  excellent  paper  already  referred  to/  calls  attention 
to  the  danger  of  making  too  mucb  pressure  upon  the  brachial  artery 
and  nerves,  when  the  axillary  pad  is  used,  and  the  arm  is,  at  the  same 
lime,  carried  forwards  upon  the  body.  In  bringing  the  elbow  for- 
wards BO  as  to  lay  the  forearm  across  the  body,  the  humerus  is  made 
to  rotate  inwards,  and  the  brachial  arterr  and  nerves  are  brought  into 
more  direct  apposition  with  the  pad.  The  same  objection  must  hold, 
only  in  a  greater  degree,  to  M.  Guillou's  method  of  carrying  the  fore- 
arm across  the  back. 

The  hutnerns  ought  then  to  be  permitted  to  hang  peipendicularly 
beside  the  body,  and  thus  the  nerves  and  bloodvessela  will  be  removed 
in  a  great  measure,  yet  not  entirely,  from  pressure.  The  pad  (to  be 
employed  only  as  a  part  of  the  retentive  means,  and  not  as  a  fulcrum) 
should  be  no  thicker  than  is  necessary  to 
fill  completely  the  axillary  space  when  the  ^?-  "''■. 

elbow  is  made  to  press  snugly  against  the 
side  of  the  body. 

I  find  it  necessary  also  to  secure  the  arm 
to  the  body  by  two  or  three  turns  of  a 
roller,  applied  always  lightly  and  with 
groat  care,  so  that  its  pressure  shall  be  in 
no  degree  painful  or  uucomfortable. 

The  stuffed  roller  is  by  no  means  an 
essential  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  I  fre- 
quently suspend  the  broken  arm  by  a  sling 
passed  in  the  ordinary  manner  about  the 
neck  and  over  the  shoulders. 

In  cases  of  partial  fracture*  accompanied 
with  a  persistant  bend  in  the  line  of  the 
axis  of  the  bone,  it  is  proper  to  make  some 
attempt,  by  moderate  pressure  directly  upon 
the  salient  fragments,  to  restore  them  to 
place ;  but  I  confess  that  I  have  never  yet 
Bocceeded  in  accomplishing  anything  in  TtMADUior'iAppuuu. 

this  way.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  much  con- 
sequence, I  imagine,  since,  asl  have  already  explained  when  speaking 
of  partial  fraetures  in  general,  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  bono  will 
eventually,  at  least  in  a  majority  of  cases,  be  completely  restored. 

The  only  treatment  which  seems  then  to  be  indicated,  and  the  only 
treatment  which  I  have  of  late  adopted  in  these  cases,  is  to  place  the 
hand  and  forearm  of  the  child  in  a  sting,  or  I  direct  the  mother  to 
make  fast  the  sleeve  to  the  front  of  the  dress  in  such  a  way  that  the 
child  oannot  use  the  arm  until  the  anion  is  consummated.  Even  this 
precaution  I  have  several  times  omitted,  with  no  ioj  ury  to  the  patient. 

For  a  more  full  consideration  of  partial  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  I 
beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  "  Partial  Fractures,"  &c. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

Fractures  of  the  scapula  may  be  divided  into  those  which  occar 
through  the  body,  the  neck,  the. acromion,  and  coracoid  processes. 

§  1.  Fractures  of  the  Body  of  the  Scapula. 

Under  this  title  I  propose  to  consider  not  only  fractures  of  the 
"  body/'  properly  speaking,  but  also  fractures  of  the  angles  and  of  the 
spine. 

Causes. — ^It  is  usually  broken  by  the  fall  of  some  heavy  body  directly 
upon  the  bone,  or  by  some  severe  crushing  accident,  by  the  kick  of  a 
horse,  by  a  fall  upon  the  back — in  short,  by  direct  causes  alone,  and  by 
such  causes  as  operate  with  great  violence. 

Malgaigne  says  that  a  Doctor  Heylen  has  recently  published  a  case 
of  this  fracture  which  he  believes  to  have  been  the  result  of  muscular 
action,  occurring  in  a  man  forty-nine  years  old.  The  case,  however, 
is  not  stated  so  clearly  as  to  relieve  us  entirely  of  a  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accident. 

I  have  myself  recorded  six  cases  which  have  been  under  my  treat- 
ment ;  and  I  think  I  have  observed  in  the  course  of  my  hospital  prac- 
tice three  or  four  other  examples  of  fractures  of  the  body  or  spine  of 
the  scapula  not  caused  by  firearms.  There  are  two  cabinet  specimens 
of  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  below  the  spine  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  College,  and  two  involving  the  spine.  Dr.  Miitter  had 
in  his  collection  a  fracture  of  the  posterior  angle,  and  Dr.  March  had 
a  specimen  of  fracture  of  the  body.  I  believe  also  that  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Gibson,  of  Richmond,  there  were  one  or 
two  specimens  of  this  fracture.  I  know  of  no  other  museum  speci- 
mens in  this  country  except  my  own  of  partial  fracture,  described  in 
the  chapter  on  Partial  Fractures. 

Bavaton,  after  a  practice  of  fifty  years,  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  fracture  of  the  scapula  except  as -it  had  been  produced  by  fire- 
arms. Among  2858  fractures  reported  from  Hdtel  Dieu  duiing  a 
period  of  twelve  years^  only  four  examples  of  fracture  of  the  scapula 
are  recorded ;  and  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  Lonsdale  has  noticed,  among 
1901  fractures,  only  eight  of  the  body  of  the  scapula. 

The  infrequency  of  this  fracture  is  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs,  to  the  mobility  of  the  scapula,  and  to  the 
softness  of  the  muscular  cushion  upon  which  it  reposes. 

Symptoms. — Since  this  bone  is  seldom  broken  except  by  great 
force  directly  applied,  the  usual  signs  of  fractures  are  likely  to  be  con- 
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cealed  by  the  speedy  occurretice  of  swelling.  It  ia  for  this  reason  that 
it  becomes  necessary,  generally,  that  the  examination  should  he  made 
with  great  care  before  we  can  safely  determine  upon  the  diagnosis.  I 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  correct  the  diagnosis  of  other  prac- 
titioners, who  believed  they  had  discovered  a  fracture  of  the  scapula. 

When,  however,  the  line  of  the  fracture  has  traversed  the  spine, 
and  any  considerable  displacement  has  occurred,  one  ought  to  recog- 
nize the  fracture  easily  by 

merely  carrying  the  finger  ^K-  M. 

along  the  crest. 

If  the  fracture  has  oc- 
curred through  the  body, 
below  or  above  the  spine, 
or  '  through  either  of  the 
angles,  the  displacement 
may  not  be  so  easily  recog- 
nized. The  surgeon  ought 
then  to  trace  carefully  with 
his  finger  the  outlines  of  the 
scapula,  and  this  he  will  be 
able  to  do  more  satisfactorily 
if  he  places  the  scapula  in 
such  positions  as  elevate  its 
margins  and  render  them 
more  prominent  In  ex- 
amining the  posterior  angle, 
the  hand  of  the  injured  limb 
may  be  placed  apon  the  op* 

Csite  shoulder,  the  forearm 
ing  carried  across  the  front 
of  the  chest;  but  in  search- 
ing for  a  fracture  below  the 
spine,  the  forearm  ought  to 
be  laid  across  the  back. 

Crepitus,  which  is  not 
always  present,  owing  to  the  &ct  that  the  fragments  overlap  com- 
pletely, or  because  they  have  been  widely  separated  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles,  may  generally  be  detected  by  placing  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upon  some  portion  of  the  scapula,  so  as  to  steady  tlie  fragment 
upon  wnich  it  rests,  while  the  arm  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  in  various  other  directions,  until  their  broken  surfaces  are  brought 
into  contact 

Some  degree  of  emharraasment  in  the  motions  of  the  shoulder  and 
arm  must  always  result  from  this  fracture;  sometimes  this  embarrass- 
ment is  very  great,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  ever  as  diagnostie 
of  a  fhicture,  since  it  may  be  produced  equally  by  a  severe  contusion  ; 
and  even  when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  fracture  it  is  due  rather  to 
the  contusion  than  to  the  fracture. 

Pathology,  Seat,  Direction,  Ac. — Of  incomplete  fractures  of  the  sca- 
pula, I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  have  seen  one  example. 
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Malgaigne  thinks  that  be  baa  seen  one  case  of  incomplete  fractore. 
wbicb  occurred  in  a  man  who  was  injured  hy  the  fall  of  a  heavy  block 
of  stone,  npon  bia  back;  but  as  the  patient  recovered,  hia  diagnosis 
must  remain  doubtful.     I  know  of  no  other  recorded  examples. 

Complete  fracturea  occur  moat  often  below  the  spine,  and  they  are 
geoerally  oblique  or  transverse,  sometimea  nearly  longitudinal. 

Fractures  involving  the  spine  are  noticed  occasionally,  hut  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  cue  baa  ever  seen  a  specimen  of  a  fracture  of  the 
spine  alone,  although  many  surgeons  have 
spoken  of  them. 

I  have  mentioned  one  example  of  a  frac- 
ture of  the  posterior  angle  as  being  in  the 
cabinet  of  Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia. 
Malgaigne  seeme  to  doubt  its  ezistenoe, 
but  speaks  of  it  as  a  fracture  which  sur- 
geons have  "  imagined." 

Occasionally  the  bone  is  broken  into 
more  than  two  fragments. 

As  a  result  of  the  fracture  there  is  usually 
more  or  less  displacement;  generally,  if 
the  fracture  is  below  the  spine  and  trans- 
verse, and  especially  if  its  direotion  is  ob- 
lique from  before  backwards  and  down- 
wards, the  inferior  fragment  is  displaced 
forwards,  or  forwards  and  upwards,  by  the 
action  of  the  serratua  major  aatious,  or  of 
the  teres  major,  while  the  superior  frag- 
ment is  inclined  to  fall  backwards,  and  sometimes  it  is  carried  upward 
and  backwards,  following  the  action  of  the  rhomhoideus  major. 

In  cases  of  comminuted  fracture,  and  occasionally  in  simple  frac- 
tures, the  direction  of  the  displacement  is  reversed,  or  altogether 
changed,  so  that  the  lower  fragment,  instead  of  being  in  front,  is  behind 
the  upper  fragment ;  and  instead  of  overlapping,  the  two  fragments 
are  more  or  less  drawn  asunder.  These  are  deviations  which  are  not 
easily  explained,  but  which  depend,  perhaps,  rather  upon  the  direction 
of  the  blow  than  upon  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

In  a  few  cases  there  is  no  displacement  in  any  direotion,  although 
the  crepitus  with  mobility  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  existeDoe  of  a 
fracture. 

Prognosis. — If  displacement  actually  has  taken  place,  it  will  be  found 
very  d^oult,  aa  we  shall  see  when  we  cotne  to  consider  the  treatment, 
to  bold  the  fragments  in  apposition  until  a  cure  is  completed;  so  that 
tbey  are  pretty  certain  to  unite  with  a  degree  of  overlapping,  or  other 
irregularity. 

Lonsdale,  Lizars,  Chelius,  N^laton,  Qibson,  Malgaigne,  and  others 
have  spoken  of  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  generally  of  keeping 
theae  fragments  in  place.  N^laton  and  Malgaigne,  indeed,  oonfesa  that 
they  have  never  succeeded ;  Gibson  declares  that  it  is  scarcely  possible; 
while  Chelius  affirms  that  if  the  fracture  is  near  the  angle,  the  cure  is 
always  effected  with  some  deformity. 
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Bat  then  it  is  not  probable  that  the  patient  will  ever  suffer  any 
serious  inconvenience  from  this  irregular  union  of  the  fragments,  since 
the  perfection  of  its  function  depends  less  upon  any  given  form  or  size 
than  in  the  case  of  almost  any  other  large  bone ;  and  if,  as  has  been 
observed  by  Lonsdale,  the  free  use  of  the  arm  is  not  recovered  for  some 
time,  or  if,  as  has  been  noticed  by  B.  Bell,  a  permanent  stiffness  results, 
these  should  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  injury  which  those  muscles 
have  suffered  which  envelop  the  scapula,  or  to  some  injury  of  the 
ligaments  and  muscles  which  surround  the  shoulder-joint. 

In  some  few  examples  upon  record,  the  bone  has  been  so  commi- 
nuted, and  the  soft  parts  adjacent  so  much  injured,  that  suppuration 
and  necrosis  have  ensued.    And  in  one  case  of  gunshot  fracture  of 
the  scapula,  attended  with  much  comminution,  and  resulting  in  ne-^ 
crosis,  I  have  had  occasion  to  remove  the  entire  scapula. 

TreatmenL — In  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  the  first  object  with  all 
surgeons  has  been  to  restore  the  fragments  to  place,  and  thid  they  have 
chiefly  sought  to  accomplish  by  position ;  after  which  they  have  en- 
deavored to  immobilize  the  fragments  by  bandages,  &c. 

In  seeking  to  accomplish  the  first  indication,  they  have  placed  the 
shoulder  and  arm  in  a  great  variety  of  postures.  59f early  all  seem  to 
have  regarded  it  as  of  some  importance  that  the  shoulder  should  be 
elevated,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  attached  to  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  scapula,  and  thus  permit  the  upper  fragment  to  fall  down- 
wards and  forwards. 

If  we  confine  our  remarks  first  to  fractures  through  the  body,  and 
do  not  include  fractures  of  the  inferior  angle,  this  indication  is  the 
only  one  which  Ndlaton  and  Mayor  have  sought  to  accomplish,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  employ  a  simple  sling;  while  Amesbury,  Listen, 
Lonsdale,  S.  Cooper,  South,  Skey,  Miller,  Pirrie,  have  added  to  the 
sliug  a  bandage  or  roller,  which  is  made  to  inclose  snugly  the  body 
and  arm. 

Erichsen  uses  the  body  bandage  alone,  as  in  fractures  of  the  ribs, 
while  B.  Cooper,  Lizars,  and  Tavernier  employ  a  bandage  which  in- 
closes not  only  the  body,  but  also  the  arm  ;  neither  of  these  last-men- 
tioned surgeons  recommends  a  sling,  or  any  other  means  to  elevate 
the  arm. 

Johannes  de  Oorter  advises  that  a  sling  shall  be  used,  but  that  the 
elbow  shall  be  lifted  away  from  the  side  of  the  body,  so  as  to  relax 
the  deltoid.  Chelius  and  Desault  recommend  the  same  position,  but 
with  the  addition  of  an  axillary  pad,  whose  apex  shall  be  directed 
upwards,  secured  in  place  with  appropriate  bandages. 

Pierre  d*ArgeIata  used  also  an  axillary  pad,  but  instead  of  a  wedge 
he  recommended  a  simple  roll ;  and  insteaa  of  lifting  the  elbow  away 
from  the  body,  he  directed  that  the  elbow  should  be  secured  against 
the  side,  making  use  of  the  axillary  roll  as  a  fulcrum. 

Petit  and  Heister  advised  that  the  elbow  and  forearm  should  be  car- 
ried forwards  upon  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  secured  in  this  position. 

In  the  treatment  of  no  other  fracture  perhaps  have  surgeons  differed 
more  widely  as  to  the  indications  than  in  this,  since,  as  we  have  seen, 
some  recommend  the  elbow  to  be  carried  from  the  body,  and  some 
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that  it  shall  be  made  to  approach  the  body ;  one  directs  that  the  elbow 
shall  fall  perpendicularly  beside  the  chest,  a  second  prefers  that  it  shall 
be  carried  a  little  back,  and  a  third  that  it  shall  be  brought  well  for- 
wards. In  one  thing  alone  have  they  nearly  all  agreed,  namely,  that 
the  elbow  shall  be  lifted ;  and  generally  also  it  has  been  recommended 
that  the  arm,  forearm,  and  body  shall  be  confined  by  sufficient  band- 
ages to  insure  quietude.  It  might  be  proper  to  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  sling  land  bandage  constitute  all  of  the  apparatus  which  is 
necessary  or  useful ;  and  that  it  is  relatively  unimportant  whether  the 
elbow  is  near  or  remote  from  the  body,  or  whether  it  is  in  front  of,  or 
behind,  or  beside  the  chest. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  ourselves  arrived; 
yet  if,  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  elbow,  a  choice  were  to  be 
expressed,  we  would  give  the  preference  to  that  in  which  the  arm  is 
laid  vertically  beside  the  body,  or,  perhaps,  with  the  elbow  a  little 
inclined  backwards,  so  as  to  relax  as  completely  as  possible  the  teres 
major. 

It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  no  single  position  will  be  found 
of  universal  application ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  more  safe  to  advise 
the  surgeon  in  any  given  case  first  to  reduce  the  fragments  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  by  manipulation,  and  then  to  place  the  arm  in  such 
a  position  as,  upon  careful  experiment  in  this  particular  instance,  he 
shall  find  enables  him  to  best  retain  them  in  place. 

If,  however,  the  fracture  is  such  as  to  have  separated  the  inferior 
angle  from  the  body,  it  will  be  well  to  follow  the  advice  of  Boyer  and 
of  others,  and  to  place  a  compress  in  front  of  the  inferior  angle,  to 
resist  the  greater  tendency  to  displacement  in  this  direction.  This 
compress  will  more  eftectually  accomplish  this  indication  if  the  roller 
with  which  it  is  secured  to  the  body,  and  with  which  we  seek  to  im- 
mobilize the  scapula  and  chest,  is  turned  from  before  backwards,  or 
in  a  direction  of  antagonism  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  pro- 
duce the  displacement. 

Desault,  with  Ghelius  and  Bransby  Cooper,  has  recommended  also, 
in  the  case  Of  a  fracture  through  the  angle,  that  the  forearm  should 
be  acutely  flexed  upon  the  arm,  and  that  the  hand  should  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  chest,  upon  the  sound  shoulder,  a  position  which  is  always 
irksome,  and  sometimes  insupportable,  and  which  does  not  offer  in 
any  case  sufficient  advantages  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  trial* 

§  2.  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Scapula. 

If  by  the  "  neck"  of  the  scapula,  surgeons  mean  that  sliehtly  con* 
stricted  portion  of  this  bone  which  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  glenoid 
cavity — and  it  is  to  this  portion,  we  believe,  that  anatomists  have 
generally  applied  the  terra  "  neck" — then  its  fracture  is  certainly  very 
rare.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  this  fracture,  uncomplicated  with  a 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  is  denied  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  South,  Erichsen,  and  others.  Mr.  South  says  there  is  no  such 
specimen  in  any  of  the  museums  in  London ;  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  one  in  any  of  the  American  cabinets.    Dr.  Mott  has  said  to  me 
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that  he  had  never  seen  a  specimen,  and  that  in  the  natural  condition 
of  the  bone  he  regards  its  ocourrenoe  as  impossible.  Such,  I  confess, 
also  is  ray  own  conviction. 

If,  however,  it  is  intended,  in  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  Bcapala,  to  refer,  as  Sir  Astley  Oooper  has  done,  only  to  fractures 
extending  through  the  semilunar  notch  behind  the  root  of  the  cora- 
coid  process,  then  its  existence  is  certain ;  yet  the  fracture  is  not  com- 
moQ,  _  Duverney  has  reported  one  example,  the  existence  of  which  be 
established  by  a  dissection.  The  coraooid  process  was  broken  at  the 
aame  time,  but  the  fracture  through  what  was  called  the  neck,  was 
distinct  from  this;  and  Sir  Astley  has  recorded  three  examples  in 


Fig.  55.  Fig.  B6. 


which  the  diagnosis  was  very  clearly  made  out,  yet  not  actually  proven 
by  an  autopsy. 

Symptoms. — Sir  Astley  justly  remarks  that "  the  degree  of  deformity 
produced  by  this  accident  depends  upon  the  extent  of  laceration  of  a 
ligament  which  passes  from  the  under  part  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
to  the  glenoid  cavity.  If  this  be  torn"  (and  to  this  we  ought  to  add 
the  ligaments  passing  from  the  coracoid  process  to  the  clavicle  and 
acromion  process), "  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  head  of  the  os  humeri 
fall  deeply  into  the  axilla,  but  the  displacement  is  much  less  if  this 
remains  whole." 

The  usual  signs  are,  a  depression  under  the  acromion  process,  the 
same  as  in  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  downwards,  but  not 
so  deep;  the  bead  of  the  humerus  felt,  perhaps,  in  the  axilla;  crepitus, 
and  the  immediate  recurrence  of  the  displacement  whenever,  afler  the 
reduction  has  been  fairly  accomplished,  the  arm  is  left  unsupported. 
The  crepitus  is  best  discovered  by  resting  one  hand  upon  the  top  of 
the  shoulder  in  such  a  manner  as  that  a  finger  shall  touch  the  point 
of  the  process,  while  the  arm  is  rotated  and  moved  op  and  down  by 
the  opposite  band.    It  may  also  be  easily  ascertained  that  the  cora- 
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coid  process  moves  with  the  humerus  instead  of  the  scapula.  Occa- 
sionally, the  accident  is  accompanied  with  paralysis  of  the  arm,  from 
pressure  upon  the  axillary  nerveSi  and  a  rupture  of  the  axillary  artery 
is  also  mentioned  by  Dugas.^ 

TrealTnenl, — The  indications  of  treatment  are  three,  namely,  to  carry 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  &c.,  up,  to  carry  it 
out,  and  to  confine  the  body  of  the  scapula.  The  first  is  accomplished 
by  a  sling,  the  second  by  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  and  the  third  by  a  broad 
roller  carried  repeatedly  around  the  arm  and  chest  and  across  the 
shoulder. 

§  3.  Fractures  of  the  Acromion  Process. 

Examples  of  fracture  of  the  acromion  process  have  been  reported 
by  Duverney,  Bichat,  Avrard,  A.  Cooper,  Deaault,  Sanson,  Ndlaton, 
Malgaigne,  West,*  Brainard,'  Stephen  Smith,*  and  others.  I  have 
myself  reported  three  examples  f  and  one  more  example  has  come 
under  my  notice  since  the  date  of  that  report. 

In  the  case  seen  by  Cooper  it  entered  the  articulation  of  the  clavicle, 
and  produced  at  the  same  moment  a  dislocation.  Malgaigne  says  it 
occurs  generally  farther  up,  and  posterior  to  the  attachments  of  the 
clavicle, ''  near  the  junction  of  the  diaphysis  with  the  epiphysis/^  and 
that  the  fracture  is  in  most  cases  transverse  and  vertical;  but  N^Iaton 
saw  a  case  in  which  the  fracture  was  oblique.  In  the  case  reported 
by  C.  West,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  the  fracture  was  through  the  base 
of  the  process.  In  two  of  the  examples  seen  by  me  the  fracture  was 
in  front  of  the  clavicle ;  in  the  third,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  barrel 
of  flour  upon  the  shoulder,  the  fracture  occurred  at  the  acromio-clavi- 
cular  articulation,  and  was  accompanied  with  an  upward  dislocation 
of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle ;  and  in  the  fourth  the  fracture  occurred 
at  the  same  point,  butthere  was  neither  displacement  of  the  clavicle 
or  of  the  process,  the  fracture  being  only  recognized  by  the  crepitus 
and  motion. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  I  think,  that  a  true  fracture  of  the 
acromion  process  is  much  more  rare  than  surgeons  have  supposed, 
and  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  reported  there  was 
merely  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis;  the  bony  union  having  never 
been  completed.  If  such  fractures  or  separations  occurred  only  in 
children,  very  little  doubt  might  remain  as  to  the  general  character 
of  the  accident;  but  the  specimens  which  I  have  found  in  the  mu- 
seums, and  the  cases  reported  in  the  books,  have  been  mostly  from 
adults.  It  is  more  difficult,  therefore,  to  suppose  these  to  be  examples 
of  separation  of  epiphyses,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  a 
majority  of  instances  such  has  been  the  fact.  It  is  very  probable, 
also,  that  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  specimens  found  in  the  museums, 
called  fractures,  the  histories  of  which  are  unknown,  they  were  united 

*  Remarks  on  Frac.  of  Scapula,  by  L.  A.  Dngas,  Georgia.  Am.  Joum.  Ked.  Sd., 
Jan.  1858. 

«  West,  Penin.  Joum.  of  Med.,  vol.  v.  p.  254. 

'  Brainard,  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  501. 

*  S.  Smith.    Hamilton,  Report  on  Deforai.,  op.  cit. 
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originally  by  cartilage,  and  that  in  the  process  of  boiling,  or  of  mace- 
ration, the  disjunction  has  been  completed.  The  narrow  crest  of 
elevated  bone  which  frequently  surrounds  the  process  at  the  point  of 
separation,  and  which  Malgaigne  may  have  mistaken  for  callus,  is 
found  upon  very  many  examples  of  undoubted  epiphyseal  separations 
which  I  have  examined ;  and  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  has  tended 
to  strengthen  the  suspicion  that  these  were  cases  of  fracture. 
•  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  remark  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  that  a 
fracture  of  this  process  is  an  accident  "  of  rare  occurrence."  "  I  have 
dissected,"  he  adds,  ''a  number  of  examples  of  apparent  fracture  of 
the  end  of  this  process ;  but  in  such  instances  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
movable  portion  had  ever  been  fixed  to  the  rest  of  the  bone."  Dr. 
Jackson  says  there  are  four  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  College,  and  in  the  museum  of  the  Boston  Society 
for  Medical  Improvement,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  frac- 
tures, but  which  only  illustrate  to  how  Jate  a  period  the  bony  union 
is  sometimes  delayed.  In  one  specimen  the  patient  could  not  have 
been  less  than  forty  years  of  age;  ''the  acromial  process  of  each 
scapula  was  fully  formed,  but  having  no  bony  union  whatever  with 
the  bone  itself.    The  union  was  ligamentous,  but  strong  and  close." 

To  the  same  class  belong  several  specimens  in  my  own  collection ; 
specimens  168  and  997  in  Dr.  March's  collection ;  707  in  the  Albany 
College  collection ;  two  specimens  in  the  Mutter,  and  one  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  museums. 

I  wish  to  mention;  also,  that  in  the  case  of  my  own  specimens  of 
epiphyseal  separation,  as  well  as  most  of  the  specimens  which  I  have 
examined,  the  ends  of  the  fragments  were  closed  with  a  compact  bony 
tissue. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  scapula  will  explain  these  cases. 
The  scapula  is  formed  from  seven  centres ;  namely,  one  for  the  body, 
one  for  its  posterior  border,  one  for  its  inferior  border,  two  for  the 
acromion  process,  and  two  for  the  coracoid.  Ossification  of  the  body 
exists  to  a  certain  extent  at  or  near  the  period  of  birth.  It  commences 
in  one  of  the  centres  of  the  coracoid  process,  about  one  year  afler 
birth,  and  unites  to  the  body  at  about  the  fifteenth  year.  All  the 
other  centres  remain  cartilaginous  until  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  sev- 
enteenth year,  when  ossification  commences,  and  is  completed  by 
a  common  union  among  all  parts,  usually  between  the  twenty -second 
and  twenty-fifth  years. 

No  doubt,  however,  a  fracture  of  this  process  does  occasionally  take 
place.  In  addition  to  my  own,  I  have  already  mentioned  several 
other  examples,  some  of  which  have  been  confirmed  by  dissection ; 
and  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Stephen  Smith,  an  autopsy,  made  three 
weeks  after  the  accident,  showed  a  fracture  without  displacement,  the 
periosteum  covering  its  upper  surface  not  being  torn;  the  fragment 
could  be  turned  back  as  upon  a  hinge. 

Prognosis. — ^The  process  generally  unites  with  a  slight  downward 
displacement.  This  occurred  in  at  least  two  of  the  examples  seen  by 
me ;  but  in  such  cases  the  motions  of  the  arm  are  not  in  consequence 
much,  if  at  all,  embarrassed ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  so  much  depressed 
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as  to  interfere  with  the  upward  movements  of  the  arm ;  a  result  which 
Heister  erroneously  supposed  was  inevitable. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  that  a  true  bony  union  is  rare  in  these  frac- 
tures, and  that  there  generally  results  a  falae  joint,  the  fragments  uniting 
by  a  fibrous  tissue;  but  sometimes  the  surfaces,  instead  of  uniting 
either  by  bone  or  ligament,  become  polished,  and  even  eburnated. 

Malgaigne  has  noticed,  also,  in  a  specimen  contained  in  the  Dupuy- 
tren  museum,  a  hypertrophy  of  the  lower  fragment,  this  portion  having 
a  diameter  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  portion  from  which  it 
was  detached. 

Symptoms. — Where  no  displacement  exists,  the  diagnosis  must 
always  be  dif&cuU,  if  not  impossible.  In  such  a  case  we  could  only 
be  instructed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  injury  had  been  received, 
by  the  contusion,  and  by  the  presence  of  mobility  or  crepitus. 

In  examples  attended  with  displacement,  if  no  swelling  is  present, 
the  finger  carried  along  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  its  extremity,  wilt 
easily  detect  the  fracture  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  process,  or 
by  the  presence  of  a  fissure,  or  a  depression ;  but  as  to  the  other  symp- 
toms, they  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  point  at  which  the 
fracture  has  taken  place.  If  in  front  of  the  acromioclavicular  artiou- 
lation,  the  position  of  the  arm  in  its  relations  to  the  body  will  not  be 
changed ;  but  if  the  fracture  is  through  the  articulation,  and  a  dia- 
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location  of  the  olavide  results,  or  if  it  is  behind  the  acromio-clavicular 
articalation,  the  arm,  having  in  either  case  lost  the  support  of  the  cla- 
vicle, will  assume  the  same  position  that  it  does  in  a  fracture  of  the  cla- 
vicle ;  that  is,  the  shoulder  will  fall  downwards,  inwards,  and  forwards. 

TreaimerU, — If  the  fracture  has  taken  place  in  front  of  the  acromio- 
clavicular articulation,  no  doubt  the  most  rational  plan  of  treatment 
is  that  recommended  by  Delpech ;  that  is,  placing  the  patient  in  bed, 
upon  his  back,  and  carrying  the  arm  out  from  the  boay  nearly  to  a 
right  angle ;  since  by  this  method  the  fragment  is  not  only  lifted,  but 
the  deltoid  muscle  is  relaxed,  and,  consequently,  the  fragment  is  no 
longer  forcibly  drawn  awav  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  If,  there- 
fore, the  patient  will  submit  to  this  treatment  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  the  union  must  be  accomplished  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  displacement  In  case  he  will  not  consent  to  such  confinement,  I 
am  confident  no  other  plan  which  has  been  recommended  merits  a 
trial,  unless  it  be  simply  to  place  the  arm  in  a  sling  until  the  union  is 
accomplished. 

If,  however,  the  fracture  has  taken  place  at  or  behind  the  junction 
of  the  clavicle  with  the  process,  the  indications  of  treatment  must  be 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  in  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle. 

§  4.  Fractubss  of  the  Coraooid  Prookss. 

"  The  coracoid  process,"  says  Mr.  Lizars,  "  is  said  to  be  broken  oS, 
but  this  I  question  very  much;  it  must  be  along  with  the  glenoid 
cavity,  or  there  must  be  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula." 

Dr.  Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  has  in  his  cabinet  a  specimen  of  separa- 
tion of  this  process  at  about  one  inch  from  its  extremity.  The  line  of 
separation  is  somewhat  irregular ;  there  is  no  callus,  but  it  is  united 
to  the  upper  portion  by  a  dried  tissue,  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  periosteum.  This  has  been  regarded  as  an  example 
of  fracture ;  but  although  the  scapula  is  large,  and  evidently  belongs  to 
an  adult,  the  fact  that  the  acromion  process  is  not  yet  united  by  bone 
renders  it  probable  that  this,  also,  is  an  epiphyseal  separation.  Prof. 
Charles  Gibson,  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  has  informed  me  also  that  he  has  in 
his  cabinet  a  dried  specimen,  from  an  adult,  which  has  been  broken 
obliquely  near  the  end,  but  which  is  now  united  by  a  ligamentous  or 
fibrous  tissue  of  one  line  and  a  half  in  length.  The  fragment  is  dis- 
placed a  little  forwards,  as  well  as  downwards.  Beuben  D.  Mussey, 
of  Cincinnati,  possessed  a  very  remarkable  and  conclusive  example 
of  this  fracture.  The  humerus  is  dislocated  forwards,  the  head  and 
neck  being  firmly  united  to  the  neck  and  venter  of  the  scapula,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  coracoid  process  is  broken  and  displaced.  Dr. 
Jackson,  of  Boston,  says  that  specimen  No.  453  in  the  museum  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  College  seems  clearly  to  have  been  a  fracture 
involving  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  which,  having  taken 
place  somewhere  within  a  year  of  the  death  of  the  person,  had  become 
united  by  bone,  and  that  just  before  death  the  process  had  broken  off) 
and  so  completely,  as  to  involve  a  portion  of  the  glenoid  cavity.^ 

>  The  author's  Report  on  Deformities,  op.  cit. 
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Bransb;  Cooper  relates  a  case  of  fracture  through  the  base,  which 
after  eight  weeks,  when  the  patient  died,  was  found  to  be  united  hy  a 
ligament.  The  acromion  process  was  broken  at  the  same  time,  and 
bad  united  in  the  same  manner.  The  head  of  the  humerus  was  also 
broken  and  partly  united.'  One  example  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Arnott,  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  patient  died,  when  a  diBsection  disclosed 
the  true  nature  of  the  accident.*  Mr.  South  has  also  reported  a  case 
resembling  somewhat  Mussey's,  but  much  more  complicated.  The 
humerus  was  partially  dislocated  forwards,  the  clavicle,  acromion  pro- 
cess, and  the  olecranon  were  broken  as  well  as  the  coracoid  process, 
Neither  the  fracture  of  the  clavicle  nor  of  the  coracoid  process  was 
made  out  until  after  the  patient  died,  which  was  on  the  fourth  day; 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  fractures  being  then  ascertained  by 
dissection.'  Erichsen  says  there  is  in  the  museum  of  the  University 
College  a  preparation  showing  a  fracture  at  the  base  of  this  prooess, 
the  line  of  fracture  extending  across  the  glenoid  cavity.'  Duverney, 
Boyer,  and  Malgaigne  have  also  reported  four  additional  exaaiples 
confirmed  by  dissections.* 

The  existence  of  this  form  of  fracture,  established  by  at  least  nine 
or  ten  dissections,  can  oo  longer  be  denied;  yet  it  ia  usually  accom- 
panied with  serious  complications,  such  as  must  in  most  cases  prove 
fatal.     In  the  only  two  cases,  how- 
Fig.  68.  ever,  in  which  I  have  had  reason  to 
believe  that  I  had  to  deal  with  a  frac- 
ture of  this  kind,  the  symptoms  and 
termination  were  less  grave,  although 
they  were  both  complicated  with  an 

,_ -™_l^^^^^^lll-»[        upward  dislocation  of  the  outer  end 

_^'  ^^^^^^^^Hiyiu'  o^  ^■^^  clavicle.  A  gentleman  resid- 
^^^^^^^^^"' '*  ing  in  the  country  was  struck  by  a 
board  which  fell  edgewise  upon  hia 
shoulder.  The  fracture  of  the  cora- 
coid process  does  not  seem  to  kave 
been  recognized  by  his  surgeon.  An 
apparatus  was  applied  to  retain  the 
clavicle  in  its  place,  but  after  three 
months,  when  lie  called  upon  roe,  it 
still  remained  displaced  as  at  first. 
Duringallof  tbistimetheapparatushadbeensteadily  kepton.  On  lay- 
ing off  the  dressing,  I  discovered  that  the  coracoid  process  was  de- 
tached, obeying  constantly  the  movements  of  the  bead  of  the  humerus, 
but  being  not  at  all  subject  to  the  movements  of  the  scapula.  Some 
months  later  I  examined  the  arm  again,  and  found  the  parts  in  the 
same  condition  as  before,  but  the  functions  of  the  arm  were  not  im- 
paired.   A  girl  was  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital  in  November,  1868, 

■  6.  Cooper,  edition  of  Sir  Astle  j  on  Frac.  and  Disloc,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  880. 

*  Amott,  FersMBOD's  Surg.,  p.  813. 

»  Sontb,  Lond.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  1840,  vol.  xxxtl.,  new  Heriea,  p.  *1. 

•  EridiBcn,  Sargery,  p.  207.  *  Malgtigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  5ia. 
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having  fallen  upon  her  left  shoulder,  and  having  sustained  a  complete 
luxation  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  upwards  and  outwards. 
Upon  careful  examination,  a  fracture  of  the  coracoid  process  was  also 
diagnosticated,  indicated  by  both  mobility  and  crepitus. 

It  has  been  generally  stated  that  when  this  process  is  broken  off,  it 
will  be  carried  downwards  by  the  united  action  of  the  pectoralis  minor, 
the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  and  the  coraco-brachialis  muscles ;  but 
this  will  depend  upon  whether  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  are 
raptured  also;  a  circumstance  which  is  not  very  likely  to  occur,  at 
least  to  any  great  extent ;  and  in  fact  not  one  of  the  well-attested  ex- 
amples of  this  fracture  has  ever  been  accompanied  with  any  consider- 
able displacement  in  this  direction. 

JVeatment. — In  a  case  of  simple  fracture  of  the  process,  unattended 
with  any  other  lesions,  it  has  oeen  recommended  to  place  the  arm  in 
a  sling,  with  the  elbow  advanced  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  front 
of  the  chest,  as  by  this  position  we  relax  somewhat  all  of  the  three 
muscles  having  attachments  to  this  process,  and  then  to  confine  the 
scapula  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
by  these  measures  we  should  accomplish  enough  to  justify  their  con- 
tinuance if  they  were  found  to  be  painful,  or  even  exceedingly  irk- 
some. Patients  under  mv  observation  have  generally  complained 
very  much  of  the  pain  and  discomfort  attending  this  position  of  ex- 
treme flexion  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  first  employed  by  Yelpeau  for 
fractures  of  the  clavicle.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think  the  fragments  are 
generally  displaced :  and  if  they  were,  and  the  final  union  were  to  be 
accomplished  solely  by  ligament,  I  think  the  usefulness  of  the  arm 
would  not  be  at  all  impaired.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  my  experience 
in  the  two  cases  above  recorded,  and  in  both  of  which  no  bony  union 
occurred. 

In  the  graver  forms  of  the  accident,  where  other  bones  about  the 
shoulder  are  broken  or  dislocated,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  constitute 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  number,  the  treatment  must  gene- 
rally have  little  or  no  regard  to  this  particular  injury. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

PRA.CTURE8  OP  THE  HUMERUS. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  fractures  of  this  bone  as  occurring 
through  the  shafl  and  its  two  extremities,  as  some  systematic  writers 
have  done ;  since  upon  this  simple  arrangement  it  is  impossible  to  base 
a  natural  division  of  their  causes,  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

We  shall  find  it  necessarv  to  consider — 

1.  Fractures  of  the  head  and  anatomical  neck.  (Intra-capsular; 
non  impacted  and  impacted.) 

2.  Fractures  through  the  tubercles.  (Extra-capsular;  non-impacted 
and  impacted.) 
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8.  Longitudinal  fractures  of  the  head  and  neck,  or  splitting  off  of 
the  greater  tubercle. 

4.  Fractures  of  the  surgical  neck.  (Including  separations  at  the 
upper  epiphysis.) 

6.  Fractures  through  the  body  of  the  shafts  or  of  the  shaft  below 
the  surgical  neck  and  above  the  base  of  the  condyles. 

6.  Fractures  at  the  base  of  the  condyles.  (Including  separation  at 
the  lower  epiphysis.) 

7.  Fractures  at  the  base,  complicated  with  fractures  between  the 
condyles,  extending  into  the  joint. 

8.  Fractures  or  separations  of  the  internal  epicondyle. 

9.  Fractures  or  separations  of  the  external  epicondyle. 

10.  Fractures  of  the  internal  condyle. 

11.  Fractures  of  the  external  condyle. 

Of  118  fractures  of  the  humerus  examined  by  me,  25  occurred 
through  the  upper  third,  17  through  the  middle  third,  and  71  through 
the  lower  third.  An  observation  which  is  in  contrast  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  Amesbury,  and  which  has  been  repeated  by  Lizars,  B. 
Cooper,  Fergusson,  Gribson,  and  others,  that  this  bone  is  most  often 
broken  in  its  middle  third. 

Of  the  fractures  belonging  to  the  upper  third,  one  was  a  separation 
at  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  shaft,  one  was  probably  a 
fracture  at  or  near  the  anatomical  neck,  with  impaction  and  splitting 
of  the  tubercles,  one  was  a  fracture  of  the  greater  tubercle  alone,  and 
16  were  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck. 

Of  the  fractures  belonging  to  the  lower  third,  15  were  through  the 
internal  condyle  and  epicondyle,  18  through  the  external  condyle,  16 
were  at  the  base  of  the  condyles,  6  through  the  condyles  and  across 
the  base  at  the  same  time.  The  remainder,  16,  being  through  the 
shaft,  but  above  the  base. 

Unfortunately,  surgical  writers  have  not  been  agreed  in  the  use  and 
application  of  the  terms  "  head,"  "neck,"  "  anatomical  neck,"  and  "sur- 
gical neck"  of  the  humerus ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  their  meaning  is 
often  obscure,  and  their  teachings  are  sometimes  contradictory  and 
absurd.^  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  define  them  more 
precisely. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  is  that  smooth,  elliptical  surface,  covered 
by  cartilage  and  synovial  membrane,  which  articulates  with,  and  is 
received  into,  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 

The  anatomical  neck  is  the  narrow  line  immediately  encircling  the 
head,  and  which  receives  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament. 

The  surgical  neck  is  that  portion  which  commences  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  tubercle^  or  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  epi- 
physis and  the  diaphysis,  and  which  terminates  at  the  insertion  of  the 
pectoralis  migor  and  latissimus  dorsi. 

The  neck  is  all  of  that  portion  included  between  the  head  and  the 
insertion  of  the  pectoralis  mtgor  and  latissimus  dorsi,  comprising  not 
only  the  anatomical  and  surgical  necks,  but  also  the  tubercles^  which 
occupy  the  triangular  space  between  these  two. 

>  Boston  Ked.  and  Snrg.  Joum.,  June  24, 1858,  p.  410. 
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§  1.  FnAurvaxB  ov  the  Hbad  and  Anatomical  Xeck.     (Intra-Capsular; 
Non-impacted  and  Impacted.) 

Oauaea. — The  causes  whicli  have  been  found  competent  to  produce 
fractures  of  the  bead  and  aoatomioa!  neck  are,  the  penetration  of  balls 
or  of  other  missiles  directly  into  the  joint,  producing  thus  a  compound, 
and  generally  comminuted,  fracture  of  the  head ;  and  falls,  or  direct 
blows  upon  tbe  sbonlder,  without  penetration. 

Pathology,  Results,  die. — When  the  fracture  results  from  the  direct 
penetration  of  some  foreign  body  into  the  joint,  it  is  not  only  a  com- 
pound fracture,  but  the  head  of  the  bone  is  almost  necessarily  broken 
into  fragments.  K  the  patients  recover,  sooner  or  later  the  fragments 
have  generally  to  be  removed. 

Fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck,  produced  by  falls  upon  the 
gboalder,  without  penetration,  are,  however,  usually  neither  compound 
nor  comminuted,  but  they  often  follow,  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  line  of  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  being 
always,  according  to  Robert  Smith,  within  tbe  inferior  or  outer  mar- 
gin of  this  insertion.  He  calls  them,  therefore,  intra-capsular.  It  is 
probable,  howsTer — since,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  bony  union  is  not 
denied  to  this  fracture — that  the  line  of  separation  is  not  always,  or 

fsnerally,  perhaps,  completely  within  the  insertion  of  the  ligament, 
nt  that  it  is  in  some  degree  extra-articular,  if  not  extra-capsular.  If 
it  is  entirely  intra-articular,  no  doubt  union  of  the  fragments  can  never 
take  place,  and  generally  suppuration  will  ensue,  demanding,  at  a 
period  not  very  remote,  an  operation  for  their  removal,  the  same  as 
in  compound  fractures. 

Gibson,  however,  thinks  that  the  fragment  occasionally  remains, 
being  gradaally  absorbed  and  changed  in  figure.  He  says  that  his 
mogeum  contains  three  or  four  well-marked  cases  of  this  kind,  in  all 
of  which  the  head  has  lost  its  spherical  form,  and 
is  very  much  diminished,  and  rough  and  flattened 
next  to  the  scapula.'  Other  cabinets  contain  simi- 
lar specimens. 

Tbe  displacements  to  which  the  upper  fragment,  I 
or  the  bead  of  the  bone,  is  subject,  are  remarkable, 
and  some  of  them  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  Frequently,  indeed,  its  position  is  not 
sensibly  disturbed,  but  at  other  times  it  is  found 
impacted,  or  driven  into  the  cancellous  structure 
of  the  inferior  fragment,  in  consequence  of  which 
one  or  both  of  the  taberoles  are  frequently  broken 
off. 

Robert  Smith  relates  tbe  following  case  as  having 
afforded  him  his  first  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
by  post-mortem  examination  the  exact  nature  of 
this  form  of  displacement: — 

"A  female,  set,  47,  was  admitted  into  the  Rich-       .,„„„  „ 
mund  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Br.  Mc-    aim  ntek. 


Rg.  69. 


Fcutnn  oT  Ihe  ti 


>  Qibaon,  Elements  of  Surgery,  toI.  t.  p.  279. 
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Dowell,  for  an  injury  to  the  humerus,  the  result  of  a  fall  upon  the 
shoulder.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  woman  was  again  admitted, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Adams,  with  an  extra-capsular  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  one  month  after  the  Occurrence  of  which  she  died« 
in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  diarrhoea. 

"  The  shoulder  was  of  course  carefully  examined ;  the  arm  was 
slightly  shortened,  the  contour  of  the  shoulder  was  not  as  full  or 
round  as  that  of  its  fellow,  and  the  acromion  process  was  more  promi- 
nent than  natural.  Upon  opening  the  capsular  ligament,  the  head  of 
the  humerus  was  found  to  have  been  driven  into  the  cancellated  tissue 
of  the  shaft,  between  the  tuberosities,  so  deeply  as  to  be  below  the 
level  of  the  summit  of  the  greater  tubercle ;  this  process  had  been 
split  off,  and  displaced  outward ;  it  formed  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
outer  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone."' 

The  description  is  accompanied  with  two  excellent  drawings  of  the 
specimen,  showing  the  distance  to  which  the  superior  fragment  had 
penetrated  the  inferior,  and  showing  also  complete  union  by  bone. 

I  believe,  also,  that  in  the  following  example  there  was  a  fracture 
at  or  near  the  anatomical  neck,  with  impaction,  and  splitting  of  the 
tubercles : — 

January  12, 1858,  a  young  man,  aged  about  sixteen  years,  fell  from 
a  height  in  a  gymnasium,  severely  injuring  his  left  shoulder.  I  saw 
him,  with  Dr.  Boardman,  soon  after  the  accident^  and  found  him  com- 
plaining very  much  of  the  shoulder,  which  was  some  swollen  and 
tender.  He  could  not  tell  us  how  he  fell,  nor  could  we  discover  any 
contusions  by  which  to  determine  the  point  where  the  blow  was  re- 
ceived. All  motions  of  the  shoulder-joint  were  painful ;  and  there 
was  a  remarkable  fulness  in  front  of  the  joint,  feeling  like  the  head  of 
the  bone,  yet  not  such  as  is  usually  present  in  a  forward  luxation. 
To  determine  this  more  positively,  however,  the  limb  was  manipulated 
as  for  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation.  Once  during  the  manipulation 
a  feeble  but  distinct  crepitus  was  detected ;  yet  the  position  of  the 
bone  remained  unchanged.  The  head  was  found  to  be  in  the  socket, 
but  the  precise  nature  of  the  injury  was  not  made  out. 

Fifteen  days  later,  when  the  swelling  had  completely  subsided,  a 
careful  examination  was  again  made  by  Dr.  Boardman  .and  myself, 
when  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  fracture  through  the 
bicipital  groove,  and  that  the  lesser  tubercle  was  carried  forward  half 
an  inch  or  more  from  its  fellow,  while  the  head  and  the  greater 
tubercle  occupied  their  natural  positions  opposite  the  socket.  The 
fragment  projecting  in  front  presented  a  sharp  point,  and  could  not  be 
confounded  with  any  swelling  of  the  soft  parts.  There  was  a  distinct 
space  between  the  tubercles,  into  which  the  finger  could  be  laid.  No 
depression  existed  under  the  acromion  process  behind,  but,  on  mea- 
surement, the  head  of  this  humerus  was  found  to  be  half  an  inch  wider 
in  its  antero-posterior  diameter  than  the  opposite. 

That  this  fracture  was  accompanied  with  impaction  was  rendered 

1  South,  Fractures  in  Yidnity  of  Joints,  pp.  191-^. 
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certain  by  the  repeated  and  careful  tneasurements  of  the  length  of  the 
humerus,  which  constantly  showed  a  shortening  of  half  an  inch. 

Under  these  circumstances  union  generally  takes  place;  but  it  is 
usually  accompanied  with  the  formation  of  an  irregular  mass  of  osteo- 
phytes, which  encircle  the  head  like  a  coronet;  presenting  in  this 
respect  again  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  extra-capsular  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur.  This  ensheathing  callus,  as  it  may  be  called, 
is  an  outgrowth  from  the  inferior  fragment,  and  it  sometimes  incloses 
the  upper  fragment  as  the  case  of  a  watch  incloses  the  crystal,  only  in 
a  manner  much  more  irregular,  thus  retaining  it  steadily  in  its  place, 
although  very  little  direct  union  has  occurred.  The  cancellous  tissue, 
nevertheless,  is  occasionally  found  united  completely  by  a  new  and 
intermediate  bony  tissue,  and  at  other  times  by  a  fibrous  tissue,  or  by 
both  fibrous  and  bony  tissue.  ' 

In  some  cases  a  perfect  false  joint  has  been  formed  between  the 
opposing  surfaces,  while  in  a  few  unfortunate  examples  the  head  not 
only  refuses  to  unite,  but  by  its  presence,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
proNduces  inflammation  and  suppuration,  resulting  in  its  final  extrusion 
from  the  joint 

At  other  times  the  upper  fragment  turns  upon  its  own  axis,  and  is 
found  more  or  lass  tiltea  or  completely  rotated  in  the  socket ;  so  that 
its  cartilaginous  or  articulating  surface  rests  upon  the  broken  surface 
of  the  lower  fragment,  and  its  own  broken  surface  presents  toward 
the  glenoid  cavity. 

Bobert  Smith  has  described  a  specimen  of  this  kind  which  he  re- 
moved from  the  body  of  a  woman,  aged  forty,  who  many  years  pre- 
vious to  her  death  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  struck  her  shoulder 
with  great  violence  against  the  edge  of  one  of  the  steps.  Whether* 
she  applied  to  a  surgeon  or  not  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  Mr.  Smith 
was  not  able  to  ascertain.  After  death  the  shoulder  looked  somewhat 
as  if  there  was  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  there  being 
a  marked  depression  under  the  acromion  process,  but  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus  was  drawn  upwards  and  inwards  toward  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess. 

When  the  capsular  ligament  was  opened,  the  head  of  the  bone  was 
found  to  have  been  broken  from  the  shaft  through  the  line  of  the  ana- 
tomical neck,  and  to  have  completely  turned  upon  itself;  and  the 
cartilaginous  surface  was  actually  driven  one  inch  into  the  cancellated 
'  structure  of  the  shaft,  so  as  to  split  off  the  lesser  tubercle  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  greater.  Only  one-half  of  the  upper  fragment  was  thus 
impacted,  the  other  half  projecting  beyond  tne  margin  of  the  lower 
fragment.  Between  the  cartilaginous  surface  and  the  shaft  no  union 
had  occurred ;  but  there  was  complete  bony  union  between  the  upper 
and  lower  fragments,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cartilage. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  superior  fragment  rested  in  part  against 
the  inner  half  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and  upon  its  inner  margin,  and  in 
part  it  rested  against  the  neck  of  the  scapula  in  the  direction  of  the 
coracoid  process.^ 

1  R.  Smith,  op.  dt.,  pp.  193-6. 
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Fig.  ei.  N^atoD  saw  a  similar  specimen  ia 

the  possession  of  M.  Dnbleo,  the  revo- 
lution of  the  upper  fragment  being 
complete ;  bat  there  was  do  later  dis- 
placement, and  the  onion  had  been 
accomplished  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  which  is  seen  after  intra-capsn- 
lar,  impacted  fractures,  without  re- 
version.' 

I  have  also  been  permitted  to  ex- 
amine a  specimen  beloDging  to  Dr. 
Obarles  A.  Pope,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
which  seems  to  have  been  broken 
not  only  through  the  line  of  the 
anatomical  neck,  but  also  throagb  the 
surgical  neck.  Both  fragments  are 
unit«d  hj  bone,  the  lower  fragment 
being  carried  in  the  direction  of  the 
coracoid  process,  while  the  upper 
fragment  appears  to  be  reveraea,  so 
that  its  articular  surface  is  directed 
toward  the  sbafl,  and  its  broken  sur- 
face articulates  with  the  glenoid  cavity. 
The  history  of  this  specimen  ia  un- 
known. 

It  ia  possible,  we  think,  that  these 
extraordinary  changes  of  position  were 
not  the  direct  result  of  the  accident 
which  broke  the  bone,  but  that  they 

~ had  been  taking  place  gradually  and 

through  a  long  period.  It  is  certainly  quite  as  probable  that  the 
constant  motions  of  the  arm  should  accomplish  these  displacements, 
as  that  they  should  be  prod  uced  by  a  direct  blow ;  indeed,  the  former 
supposition  appears  to  us  much  the  most  probable. 

There  is  another  supposition  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  capable  of 
explaining  most  of  the  phenomena  usually  present  in  these  cases, 
and  which,  if  admitted,  renders  the  supposition  of  a  fracture  unne- 
cessary. It  is,  that  these  are  all  of  them  examples  of  son«ning  of 
the  neck  of  the  bone,  as  a  result  of  chronic  inflanimation,  ulceration 
&c. ;  and  that  the  changed  position  of  the  head  is  due  to  pressure 
alone,  being  acted  upon  by  the  muscles  which  surround  the  joint, 
and  which  act  all  the  more  vigorously  because  they  partake  also  of 
the  inflammation  which  has  invaded  the  bone.  This  view  of  these 
specimens,  which  had  already  more  than  once  suggested  itself  to  me, 
was  very  strongly  confirmed  by  its  having  occupied  the  mind  also  of 
Br.  Keill,  of  Philadelphia,  and  who  at  his  own  instance  stated  to  me 
that  he  believed  this  was  their  true  explanation.  We  were,  at  the 
time,  examining  Dr.  Pope's  specimen,  already  alluded  to,  and,  on  com- 

'  Nelaton,  Elements  de  Patbol.  Chlnir.,  torn.  prem.  p.  807. 
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paring  it  with  a  specimen  of  dislocation  and  partial  absorption  of  the 
bead  of  the  humerus  contained  in  Dr.  Neill's  museum,  the  points  of 
resemblance  were  so  numerous  and  striking  that  we  felt  compelled  to 
doubt  whether  Dr.  Pope's  specimen,  together  with  those  seen  by  Smith 
and  N^laton,  did  not  belong  to  the  same  class  with  this  of  NeilFs. 

In  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  "  cervix  humeri  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ment," examined  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  there  was  also  a  complete 
forward  luxation  of  the  head ;  but  ligamentous  union  had  occurred 
between  the  fragments.^  Many  similar  cases  have  been  reported  by 
other  surgeons. 

§  2.  Fraoturxs  through  the  TUBBBGLE&  (Extra-capsular;  Non-impacted 

and  Impacted,) 

Under  this  division  we  intend  to  speak  of  all  fractures  traversing 
the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  and  involving  the  tubercles,  or  of  all 
those  which  occur  between  the  anatomical  neck  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  epiphyseal  junction,  or  surgical  neck,  on  the  other  hahd,  and  which 
may  be  more  or  less  oblique  as  well  as  transverse.  Fractures  of  the 
greater  or  lesser  tubercles  are  of  course  excepted,  since  they  are  more 
properly  longitudinal  fractures,  and  do  not  completely  traverse  the 
diameter  of  the  bone.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  include  those  fractures 
which  occur  at  the  epiphyseal  junction,  since,  being  below  the  princi- 
pal insertion  of  those  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  tubercles,  they 
present  very  peculiar  and  distinctive  features  which  will  demand  for 
them  a  separate  classification. 

Causes,  Pathology,  and  Results, — Fractures  through  the  tubercles, 
like  fractures  through  the  anatomical  neck,  are  the  results  generally 
of  direct  blows  received  upon  the  shoulder.  They  are  not  usually 
accompanied  with  much  lateral  displacement  at  the  point  of  fracture ; 
a  circumstance  which  finds  a  partial  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the 
line  of  fracture  is  through  the  insertions  of  the  muscles  converging 
upon  the  tubercles,  and  not  entirely  above  or  below  them,  so  that  they 
continue  to  act  nearly  equally  upon  both  fragments;  but  it  is  also 
sometimes  due  in  a  measure  to  impaction:  the  head  being  forced 
downwards  toward  the  axilla,  and  upon  the  shaft  until  it  is  made  to 
ride  upon  its  inner  or  axillary  wall  like  a  cap ;  the  compact  bony 
tissue  of  the  shaft  penetrating  the  reticular  structure  of  the  head. 
These  fractures  generally  unite  by  bone ;  yet  more  or  less  impairment 
of  the  motions  of  the  limb  results  from  the  inflammation  which  occurs 
in  and  about  the  joint,  or  from  the  irregular  deposits  of  callus  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fracture. 

§  3.  Longitudinal  Fractures  of  the  Head  and  Neck  ;  or  Splitting  off 

OF  the  Greater  Tubercle. 

Causes,  Pathology,  Symptoms,  and  Results. — Mr.  Guthrie  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  peculiar  injury  of  the 
shoulder.    In  a  lecture  delivered  in  November,  1833,  he  described 

*  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  &c.,  p.  372. 
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four  cases  which  had  come  under  his  observation,  and  which  he  re- 
garded as  examples  of  separation  of  the  small  tuberosity,  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  of  the  head,  the  fracture  extending  along  a  portion 
of  the  bicipital  groove.^ 

Bobert  Smith,  however,  believes  that  it  was  the  greater  and  not  the 
lesser  tuberosity  which  was  thus  detached  in  the  cases  mentioned  bv 
Mr.  Guthrie,  since  the  external  signs  were  so  nearly  like  those  which 
were  present  in  a  woman  seen  by  himself,  and  in  whom  an  autopsy 
enabled  him  to  verify  his  diagnosis.  The  following  is  the  case  as 
related  by  Mr.  Smith : — 

"  In  July,  1844, 1  was  requested  to  examine  the  body  of  Julia  Darby, 
«et.  80,  who  had  died  of  chronic  pulmonary  disease.  Upon  entering 
the  room,  the  appearances  of  the  left  shoulder-joint  at  once  attracted 
my  attention,  and  struck  me  as  being  different  from  those  which  attend 
the  more  common  injuries  of  this  articulation. 

"  The  shoulder  had  lost,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  natural  rounded 
form ;  the  acromion  process,  although  unusually  prominent,  did  not 
project  as  much  as  in  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
The  breadth  of  the  articulation  was  greatly  increased,  and,  upon  press- 
ing beneath  the  acromion,  an  osseous  tumor  could  be  distinctly  felt^ 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  it  formed  a  promi- 
nence which  was* perceptible  through  the  soft  parts;  it  moved  along 
with  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  but  was  manifestly  not  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

"  A  second  and  larger  tumor,  presenting  the  rounded  form  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  lay  beneath  the  base  of,  and  internal  to,  the  cora- 
coid  process,  and  between  the  two  the  finger  could  be  sunk  into  a  deep 
sulcus,  placed  immediately  below  the  coracoid  process.  The  elbow 
could  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  side,  and  there  was  no  appre* 
ciable  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  arm. 

"  Upon  removing  the  soft  parts,  the  head  of  the  bone  presented  itself, 
lying  partly  beneath  and  partly  internal  to  the  coracoid  process.  The 
greater  tuberosity,  together  with  a  very  small  portion  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  had  been  completely  separated  from  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus.  This  portion  of  the  bone  occupied  the  glenoid 
cavity,  the  head  of  the  humerus  having  been  drawn  inwards  so  as  to 
project  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process ;  it  was  still,  how- 
ever, contained  within  the  capsular  ligament. 

"  The  fracture  traversed  the  upper  part  of  the  bicipital  groove, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  displacement  which  the  head  of  the  bone 
had  suffered,  was  situated  exactly  below  the  summit  of  the  coracoid 
process.  A  new  and  shallow  socket  had  been  formed  upon  the  costal 
surface  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  below  the  root  of  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, and  the  inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  corresponded  to  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  sulcus,  which  separated  the  head  of  the  bone  from 
the  detached  tuberosity.  The  latter  was  united  to  the  shaft  only  by 
ligament. 

^  The  capsule  had  not  been  injured,  but  was  thickened  and  en- 

*  Robert  Smitli,  p.  181,  from  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal. 
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larged,  and  the  bone  had  been  deposited  in  its  tissue.  The  injury  had 
evidently  occurred  roany  years  before  the  death  of  the  patient,  but 
the  history  connected  with  it  could  not  be  precisely  ascertained/'^ 

Mr.  Smith  relates  one  other  case,  in  the  living  subject,  which  he 
saw  in  connection  with  Mr.  Adams,  at  the  Richmond  Hospital,  and 
he  adds  that  "  numerous"  other  living  examples  have  fallen  under  his 
observation. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  also  published  the  particulars  of  a  case  of 
fracture  of  the  greater  tubercle,  which  was  communicated  to  him  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Mayo.' 

The  following  I  believe  also  to  have  been  an  example  of  this  rare 
accident : — 

John  Hill,  8Bt.  78,  fell  upon  the  side-walk,  striking  upon  his  right 
shoulder.  The  physician  to  whom  he  was  sent  thought  the  humerus 
was  dislocated,  and  directed  him  to  the*Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  but  he  did  not  apply  for  admission  until  eight  days  after, 
Oct  14,  1867,  when  Dr.  Boardman  and  myself  examined  the  limb 
carefully. 

Although  we  placed  him  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the 
diagnosis  was  not  satisfactorily  made  out.  We  inclined,  however,  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  a  fracture  of  the  greater  tubercle.  The  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  wa9 greatly  increased ; 
there  was  occasional  distinct  crepitus,  but  the  limb  was  not  shortened. 

Subsequently,  the  examinations  were  repeated  many  times,  and  the 
depression  between  the  fragments  becoming  more  palpable,  the  diag- 
nosis was  at  length  confirmed. 

No  treatment  was  adopted,  except  confinement  in  bed,  and  stimu- 
lating embrocations.  Two  months  after  the  accident  he  still  remained 
an  inmate  of  the  hospital,  his  shoulder  being  quite  stiff,  and  the  pro- 
jection  continuing  in  front. 

Mr.  Bobert  Smith  thinks  that  when  -the  displacement  is  considerable, 
the  fragments  generally  unite  by  ligament^  rather  than  by  bone. 

§  4.  Fbaottjres  throuoh  the  Surqigal  Neok.    (Including  Separations  at 

the  Upper  Epiphysis.) 

I  have  already  defined  the  "  Surgical  Neck"  as  all  of  that  narrow 
portion  commencing  at  the  upper  epiphysis  and  terminating  at  the 
insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi.  It  seems 
proper,  therefore,  that  we  should  include  under  this  division  both 
fractures,  and  separations  occurring  at  the  epiphysis,  especially  since, 
owing  to  their  anatomical  relations,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
placements as  fractures  occurring  half  an  inch  or  one  inch  lower  down. 
The  capsular  muscles,  with  the  exception  of  the  teres  minor,  having 
no  more  influence  over  the  lower  fragment  when  a  separation  occurs 
at  the  epiphysis,  than  when  a  separation  occurs  at  any  other  point  of 
the  surgical  neck. 

<  Robert  Smith,  op.  dt.,  p.  17S. 

'  A.  Cooper,  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints.    Edited  by  B.  Cooper. 
American  edition,  p.  884. 
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A  brief  description  of  tbe  plan  of  development  of 
,  ^      the  bumeruB  will  enable  the  reader  better  to  under- 

(  ^P^S^      Btand  the  occaBional  Beparation  of  the  epiphysis,  both 
V'^-10  .'      at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  bone. 

The  humerus  ia  orSgJDally  formed  from  seven  car- 
tilaginous centree,  namely,  one  for  the  ehafl,  one  for 
the  bead,  one  for  the  greater  tuberosity,  one  for  each 
epicondyle,  and  two  for  the  lower,  articulating  end 
of  the  bone.  At  birth  the  shaft  is  ossified  in  nearly 
its  whole  length.  Between  the  first  and  fourth  years 
ossification  commences  in  the  several  centres  com- 
posing the  upper  end  of  the  bone,  and  they  coalesce 
by  the  end  of  the  fiflh  year,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
epiphysis,  which  finally  unites  with  the  shaft  at 
about  the  twentieth  year.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
bone,  ossification  commences  in  the  radial  portion  of 
the  articular  surface  at  the  end  of  two  years,  in  the 
trochlear  portion  at  twelve  years,  in  the  internal  epi- 
condyle at  the  fifth  year,  and  in  the  external  epicon- 
dyle at  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth.  At  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  year  all  the  centres  are  joined  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  shaft,  except  the  inner  epicondyle, 
which  does  not  unite  by  bone  until  about  the  eighteenth 
year.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  although 
HDnerni,    witb     ossification  commences  in  the  upper  epiphysis  &rst,  it 

oT]'*^  *"""'  '^  '■''^  ^^^^  ^  ^°'"'"  ^""y  ^^'°°  ^'"^^  *^®  ^^"'^■ 

'*^'  The  following  is  an  account  of  a  caae  of  separation 

at  the  upper  epiphysis  which  came  under  my  notice  in  1855 ; — 

^ike  Bovin,  set.  13  months,  fell  sideways  from  his  cradle,  causing 
some  injury  to  his  arm  near  the  shoulder.  Ho  was  taken  to  an  em- 
piric, who  called  it  a  sprain,  and  applied  liniments.  Three  weeks 
alter  the  accident  be  was  brought  to  me,  and  I  found  the  arm  banging 
beside  the  body,  with  little  or  no  power  on  the  part  of  the  child  to 
move  it.  There  was  a  slight  depression  below  the  acromion  process, 
and  considerable  tenderness  about  the  joint;  but  the  shoulaer  was 
not  swollen,  nor  had  it  been  at  any  time.  The  line  c^f  the  axis  of 
the  bone,  as  it  hung  by  the  side,  was  directed  a  little  ia  front  of  the 
socket. 

On  moving  the  elbow  backwards  and  forwards,  the  upper  end  of 
the  shaft  moved  in  the  opposite  directions  with  great  freedom,  and 
could  be  distinctly  felt  under  the  skin  and  muscles.  This  motion  was 
accompanied  with  a  slight  sound,  or  sensation,  a  sensation  not  like 
the  grating  of  broken  bone,  but  much  less  rough.  There  was  do 
shortening  of  the  limb.  When  the  elbow  was  carried  a  little  forwards 
npon  the  chest,  the  fragments  seemed  to  be  restored  to  complete  coap- 
tation ;  and  of  this  I  j  udged  by  the  restoration  of  the  line  of  the  axis 
of  the  shaft  to  the  centre  of  the  socket,  and  by  the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  depression  under  the  point  of  the  acromion  process. 

I  applied  suitable  dressings  to  retain  the  arm  in  this  position  ;  but 
five  months  after  the  injury  was  received  the  fragments  had  nut 
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united,  and  the  child  was  still  unable  to  lift  the  arm,  although  the 
forearm  and  band  retained  their  usual  strength  and  freedom  of  motion. 
The  same  crepitus  could  occasionally  be  felt  in  the  shoulder,  and  the 
same  preternatural  mobility.  The  shoulder  was  at  this  time  neither 
swollen  nor  tender.  I  have  since  this  time  met  with  three  more  ex- 
amples, occurring  in  young  men  wUb  were  respectively  18,  16,  and 
19  years  of  age,  all  of  which  were  unreduced,  the  patients  having 
been  brought  to  me  as  examples  of  unreduced  dislocations. 

Bobert  Smith  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  both  speak  of  it  as  a  frequent 
accident  in  early  life,  but  the  recorded  cases  are  very  few.  The  case 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  has  been  given  very  much  at  length,  and,  as 
a  characteristic  example,  deserves  to  be  repeated : — 

"  During  the  early  part  of  last  year,  a  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  to  the  Richmond  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  McDowell. 
About  a  week  previous  to  his  admission  he  had  fallen  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  at  once  lost  the  power  of  using  his  arm. 

''  It  was  at  first  sight  evident  that  there  did  not  exist  any  luxation 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  it  was  equally  obvious  that  the  case 
was  not  an  example  of  any  of  the  ordinary  fractures  to  which  the  neck 
of  the  bone  is  liable.  There  was  no  diminution  of  the  natural  rotun- 
dity of  the  shoulder,  nor  any  unusual  prominence  of  the  acromion 
process ;  the  head  of  the  bone  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  it  remained  motionless  when  the  arm  was  rotated ;  there 
was  very  little  separation  of  the  elbow  from  the  side,  but  it  was  di- 
rected slightly  backwards. 

''About  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  coracoid  process  there 
existed  a  remarkable  and  abrupt  projection,  manifestly  formed  by  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  every  motion  imparted 
to  which  it  followed.  Its  superior  surface,  which  could  be  distinctly 
felt,  was  slightly  convex,  and  its  margin  had  nothing  of  the  sharpnesd 
which  the  edge  of  a  recently  broken  bone  presents  in  ordinary 
fractures. 

"  When  this  projecting  portion  of  the  bone  was  pushed  outwards,  so 
as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  (previously  fixed  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so),  a  crepitus 
was  produced  by  rotating  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  It  did  not,  however, 
resemble  the  ordinary  crepitus  of  fracture,  but  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  by  any  description,  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  differ- 
ence consisted  in. 

''  From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  symptoms  and  appearances 
above  mentioned  (taking  into  account  also  the  age  of  the  patient),  the 
diagnosis  was  formed,  that  the  injury  consisted  in  a  separation  of  the 
superior  epiphysis  of  the  humerus  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  Va- 
rious mechanical  contrivances  were  employed  in  this  case,  but  all 
proved  ineffectual  in  maintaining  the  fragments  in  their  proper  rela- 
tive position."^ 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  also  briefly  described  one  example. 

1  Robert  Smith,  op.  clt.,  p.  201. 
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Fig.  58. 


"  ItB  age  was  ten  years.  The  aymptomB  of  the  injary  were,  inability 
of  moving  the  elbow  from  the  side,  or  of  snpporting  the  arm,  unless 
by  the  aid  of  the  other  hand,  without  great 
pain.  The  tension  whioh  sncceeded  filled 
up  the  hollow  which  was  at  first  produced 
by  the  fall  of  the  deltoid  musole.  When 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  fixed,  the  frac- 
tured extremity  of  the  humerus  could  be 
tilted  under  the  deltoid  musole,  so  as  to  be 
felt,  and  even  shown,  by  raising  the  arm  at 
the  elbow.  Crepitus  could  be  perceived, 
not  by  rotating  the  arm,  but  by  raising  the 
bone  and  pushing  it  outward.  The  cause 
of  the  fracture  was  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder 
into  a  saw-pit  of  the  depth  of  eight  feet."' 
It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  various  aspects  of  this 
fracture — a  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck — 
to  relate  several  illustrative  examples. 

Case  1,  Simple /ractvre,  never  displaced; 
union  vnthout  deformity. — Alex.  Balentioe, 
let.  Qi ;  admitted  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  December  19,  1851.  He  had  fallen  upon  the 
sidewalk,  striking  upon  bis  right  arm.  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Buffalo,  had 
reduced  the  fracture  and  applied  appropriate  dressings.  No  union  of 
the  fragments  had  yet  occurred;  but  as  the  surfaces  were  in  appo- 
sition, It  was  only  alter  considerable  manipulation,  and  not  until  we 
bent  the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  and  rotated  the  humerus  by  means  of 
the  forearm,  that  the  crepitus  became  distinct,  and  gave  unequivocal 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  fracture,  and  of  it«  situation. 

The  treatment,  afler  admission,  consisted  in  the  application  of  one 
gutta-percha  splint,  accurately  moulded,  and  extending  from  above  the 
shoulder  to  below  the  elbow,  and  encircling  one-balf  the  circumference 
of  the  arm  ;  the  splint  being  secured  with  the  nsasl  bandages,  &e. 
The  result  is  a  perfect  limb. 

Case  2.  Simple  fracture;  union  with  displacement  artd  deformity.-^- 
White,  of  Buffalo,  mt.  12,  fell  fourteen  feet,  striking  on  the  front  and 
outside  of  the  left  shoulder.  Dr.  P.,  of  Erie  County,  saw  the  lad  within 
three  hours  (July  19, 1853).  He  was  brought  to  me  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  accident.  The  upper  part  of  the  arm  was  then  very  much 
swollen.  I  found  the  arm  dressed  as  for  a  fracture  of  the  middle  or 
lower  third  of  the  humerus.  It  was  shortened  one  inch.  The  elbow 
was  inclined  backwards,  and  there  was  a  remarkable  projection  in  front 
of  the  joint,  feeling  like  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  hand  and  arm 
were  powerless.  I  suspected  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
forwards ;  and,  having  administered  chloroform,  I  attempted  its  reduc- 
tion with  my  heel  in  the  axilla.  While  making  extension,  I  felt  a 
sudden  sensation  like  the  slipping  of  the  bone  into  its  socket,  but  on 

■  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  883. 
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examination  I  found  the  projection  continued  as  before.    I  then  re- 
peated the  efTorty  with  precisely  the  same  result. 

I  now  applied  an  arm  slings  and  directed  leeches  and  cold  evapo- 
rating lotions. 

On  the  25th,  five  days  after  the  accident,  it  was  examined  by  Drs. 
Hixer,  McGregor,  Joseph  Smith,  with  myself.  We  still  believed  it 
was  a  dislocation,  and,  having  administered  chloroform,  we  again 
attempted  its  reduction.  The  same  slipping  sensation  was  produced 
as  before,  and  the  deformity  was  repeatedly  made  to  disappear ;  but, 
on  suspending  the  extension,  it  as  often  reappeared. 

The  character  of  the  accident  was  now  made  apparent,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  apply  the  splint  and  bandages  suitable  for  a  fracture 
of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  namely,  a  gutta-percha  splint, 
extending,  on  the  outside,  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  below  the 
elbow,  with  an  arm  and  body  roller  secured  with  flour  paste. 

On  the  81st,  twelve  days  after  the  accident.  Dr.  Wilcox,  Marine  Sur- 
geon at  Bufialo,  saw  the  arm  with  me.  The  fragments  were  displaced 
the  same  as  when  I  first  saw  it,  and  the  same  as  when  no  apparatus 
was  applied.  We  examined  it  again  carefully,  and  attempted  to  make 
the  fragments  remain  in  place,  but  we  were  unable  to  do  so,  except 
while  holding  them  and  making  extension. 

August  9  (twenty-first  day).  I  removed  all  the  dressings.  Motion 
between  the  fragments  had  ceased,  but  the  projection  and  shortening 
remained  as  before ;  now,  also,  the  irregular  projections  of  the  fractured 
bones  were  more  distinctly  felt.  The  dressings  were  never  reapplied. 
Three  months  later  no  change  had  occurred.  He  could  carry  the 
elbow  forwards  freely,  as  well  as  backwards,  the  motions  of  the  shoul- 
der-joint being  unimpaired. 

Case  S.  Simple  fracture,  with  displacement;  resulting  in  deformity 
and  non-union. — L.  B.,  of  Lockport,  88t.  48,  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
in  February,  1854,  striking  upon  his  right  elbow. 

Dr.  Maxwell,  an  experienced  surgeon  of  Lockport,  examined  and 
dressed  the  fracture.  Dr.  Fassett  was  present  and  assisted  at  a  subse- 
quent dressing.  Three  surgeons  who  examined  the  arm  before  Dr. 
M.,  called  it  a  dislocation. 

Twelve  weeks  after  the  accident,  Mr.  B.  called  upon  me.  The  right 
arm  was  shortened  one  inch ;  the  elbow  hung  off  slightly  from  the 
body ;  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  was  distinctly  felt  in  front 
of  the  shoulder-joint,  under  the  clavicle,  feeling  very  much  like  the 
head  of  the  bone.  The  fragments  were  not  united,  but  they  could  be 
seized  easily,  and  made  to  move  separately  and  freely.  He  stated  to 
me  that  he  was  subject  to  rheumatism,  and  especially  in  the  shoulder 
and  arm  of  the  side  injured.  He  wished  to  know  whether  it  could 
not  be  "  re-set." 

Two  years  after,  I  found  the  bone  still  ununited.  He  was,  however, 
able  to  write  with  that  hand,  having  first  lifted  his  arm  with  the  other 
hand  and  laid  it  upon  the  table. 

Case  4.  Simple  fracture,  probably  impacted:  resulting  in  deformity. — 
Wm.  A.,  of  Buffalo,  aot.  15,  fell  backwards,  June  4,  1855,  striking  on 
his  back  and  left  shoulder.    Dr.  L.  saw  it  immediately,  and,  regarding 
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it  as  a  dislocatioD,  attempted  its  reduction.  He  subsequently  repeated 
the  attempt.  I  saw  the  patient  with  Dr.  L.  on  the  tenth  day.  The 
arm  was  shortened  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  fragments  were  displaced 
forwards,  projecting  in  front  of  and  a  little  below  the  joint.  As  in 
Case  3,  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  head  of  the  bone ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  had  beeavery  much  lessened  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  swelling.  There  was  no  motion  between  the  fragments ;  nor 
could  the  deformity,  by  any  manipulation  or  extension,  be  made  to 
disappear.    It  was  probably  impacted. 

March  28,  1856,  nearly  ten  months  after  the  accident,  I  found  the 
fragments  remaining  as  when  I  first  examined  the  limb,  and  the  arm 
shortened  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  elbow  hung  a  very  little  back 
from  the  line  of  the  body.  The  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  was 
lifted  to  within  one  inch  of  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  the  upper  frag- 
ment having  its  head  in  the  socket,  with  its  lower  end  downwards  and 
forwards.  The  arm  was,  however,  in  every  respect  as  useful  as  before 
it  was  broken.  It  was  equally  strong,  and  he  could  raise  his  arm  as 
high,  and  move  it  in  every  direction  as  freely,  as  he  could  the  other. 

Causes, — Epiphyseal  separations  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the 
periods  of  youth  and  childhood,  but  true  fractures  at  the  ^rgical  neck 
occur  most  often  in  adult  life;  with  the  exception  of  one  girl  and  two 
lads,  aged,  respectively,  eleven,  twelve,  and  fifteen  years,  all  of  the 
examples  of  this  latter  accident  recorded  by  me  occurred  in  adults, 
and  of  twenty-eight  cases  in  which  I  find  the  ages  recorded,  the 
average  age  is  about  forty-three  years;  yet  Sir  A.  Cooper  declares 
these  fractures  to  be  most  common  in  infancy,  while  Malgaigne  has 
never  seen  a  case  in  a  person  under  fifty-three  years. 

Both  epiphyseal  separations  and  fractures  at  this  point  are  occa- 
sioned, in  most  cases,  by  direct  blows  or  falls  upon  the  shoulder.  Of 
twenty-seven  examples  in  which  I  find  the  cause  recorded,  eighteen 
were  from  direct  blows,  eight  from  indirect  blows,  and  one  from  mus- 
cular action,  as  in  throwing  a  ball.  Of  the  eight  resulting  from  indi- 
rect blows,  one  was  from  a  fall  upon  the  hand,  seen  by  Desault^  and 
seven  were  from  falls  upon  the  elbow,  of  which  two  were  seen  by 
Desault,  and  five  by  myself. 

Patliohgy. — I  have  found  the  fragments  sensibly  displaced  in  ten 
cases  out  of  fifteen ;  a  proportion  much  greater  than  has  been  observed 
by  Malgaigne,  who  has  only  seen  a  displacement  twice  in  more  than 
twenty  cases.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  complete  or  sensible  dis- 
placement is  less  common  in  this  fracture  than  in  most  other  fractures, 
the  broken  ends  being  retained  in  place,  probably,  by  the  long  tendoa 
of  the  biceps. 

As  to  the  direction  of  the  displacement,  I  have  seen  the  upper  end 
of  the  lower  fragment  drawn  forwards  and  upwards  toward  the  cora« 
coid  process  four  times,  in  one  of  which  examples  the  upper  fragment 
plainly  followed  in  the  same  direction.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  declares 
that  with  infants  this  direction  is  constant,  and  in  museum  specimens 
I  have  seen  but  one  exception.  In  the  specimens  of  fracture  of  the 
surgical  neck,  with  also  displacement  of  the  head,  belonging  to  Dr. 
f^ope,  this  direction  of  the  fragments  is  plainly  seen,  as  also  in  a  spe- 
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cimen  belonging  to  Dr.  Neill,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College, 
where  the  lower  fragment  almost  reaches  the  coracoid  process,  and  in 
a  specimen  contained  in  one  of  the  cabinets  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  has  become 
united  by  bone  to  the  coracoid  process. 

The  only  exception  which  I  have  met  with  is  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Neill.  In  this  example  the  two  ends  are  tilted  toward  the  axilla. 
In  the  recorded  examples,  also,  I  find  the  displacement  forwards  men- 
tioned four  times,  and  the  displacement  toward  the  axilla  but  once.  I 
am  compelled,  therefore,  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Malgaigne's  obser- 
vations, who  thinks  he  has  seen  the  lower  fragment  most  often  drawn 
*  toward  the  axilla,  as  well  as  the  observations  of  those  who  think  that 
the  upper  fragment  is  generally  displaced  outwards ;  yet,  no  doubt, 
they  do  sometimes  assume  this  position.  Desault  has  seen  them  both 
thrown  backwards;  while  Dupuytren,  Paletta,  and  others  have  seen 
them  pushed  outwards ;  and  I  have  in  my  cabinet  the  copy  of  a  speci- 
men in  which  both  fragments  are  drawn  outwards,  but  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  to  the  inner  side  of  the  upper. 

When  the  fracture  occurs  at  or  near  the  epiphysis,  it  is  sometimes 
accompanied  with  impaction,  of  the  same  character  as  we  have  already 
described  when  speaking  of  fractures  through  the  tubercles.  Robert 
Smith  has  given,  in  his  treatise,  an  engraving  intended  to  illustrate 
the  relative  position  of  the  fragments  in  extra-capsular  impacted  frac- 
tures, and  the  line  of  separation  very  nearly  corresponds  to  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  shaft. 

But  in  a  majority  of  cases  no  impaction  occurs.  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Pope,  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  has  two  specimens  of  this  kind,  in  which  no 
union  has  taken  place,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  impaction  had 
ever  occurred.  In  one  case  the  line  of  fracture  commences  at  the 
junction  of  the  head  with  the  shaft,  and  extends  thence  irregularly 
across  to  a  point  half  an  inch  below  the  greater  tuberosity.  In  the 
second  specimen  the  fracture  commences  at  the  same  point,  and  ter- 
minates three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  greater  tuberosity.  In 
relation  to  these  bones,  Dr.  Pope  remarks :  "  These  are  not  cases  of 
detachment  of  the  epiphyses,  as  the  bones  are  evidently  those  of  adults, 
and  there  is,  at  their  lower  extremities  above  the  condyles,  no  trace  of 
an  epiphyseal  line." 

BesuUa, — Eight  of  the  examples  of  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck 
recorded  by  me  are  known  to  have  resulted  in  perfect  limbs,  and  three 
are  more  or  less  deformed.  In  one  of  these  no  bony  union  has  taken 
place  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  or  more.  It  is  satisfactory,  however, 
to  know  that,  with  the  exception  of  this  last  (Case  3),  all  the  patients 
have  recovered  the  free  and  complete  use  of  their  arms. 

Symptoms,  or  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Accidents  about  the  Shoulder- 
joint, — No  place  could  be  more  appropriate  than  this  to  call  attention 
to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  the  case  of  accidents  about  the  shoul- 
der-joint, a  difficulty  which  sureeons  have  constantly  recognized,  and 
which  has  sometimes  rendered  diagnosis  impossible. 

Let  us  first  study  the  ordinary  signs  of  a  dislocation  at  the  shoulder- 
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joint,  regarding  this  as  the  type  with  which  the  other  accidents  are  to 
be  compared. 

a.  Signs  of  a  Dishcatian.  {Oatise,  mnereAly  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  or 
hand,  yet  not  very  nnfrequently  a  direct  blow.) 

1.  Preternatural  immobility. 

2.  Absence  of  crepitus. 

8.  When  the  bone  is  brought  to  its  place,  it  will  usually  remain 
without  the  employment  of  force. 

These  three  are  common  signs,  which  apply  to  any  other  joint  as 
well  as  to  the  shoulder. 

4.  Inability  to  place  the  hand  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  or  to 
have  it  placed  there  by  an  assistant,  while  at  the  same  time  the  elbow 
touches  the  breast.  This  is  a  sign  common  to  all  of  the  dislocations 
of  the  shoulder.^ 

The  following  are  special  signs,  or  such  as  belong  only  to  particular 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder. 

6.  Depression  under  the  acromion  process ;  always  greatest  under- 
neath the  outer  extremity,  but  more  or  less  in  front  or  behind,  accord- 
ing as  the  dislocation  may  be  into  the  axilla,  forwards  or  backwards. 

6.  Bound,  smooth  head  of  the  bone  sometimes  felt  in  its  new  situa- 
tion, and  very  plainly  removed  from  its  socket ;  moving  with  the  shaft. 
Absence  of  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the  socket. 

7.  Elbow  carried  outwards,  and  in  certain  cases  forwards  or  back- 
wards, and  not  easily  pressed  to  the  side  of  the  body. 

8.  Arm  shortened  in  the  dislocation  forwards,  and  slightly  length- 
ened or  its  length  not  changed,  when  in  the  axilla. 

b.  Signs  of  a  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Scapula,  {Cause,  generally 
a  direct  blow.) 

1.  Preternatural  mobility. 

2.  Crepitus,  generally  detected  by  placing  the  finger  on  the  coracoid 
process  and  the  opposite  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  scapula,  while  the 
nead  of  the  humerus  is  pushed  outwards  and  rotated. 

8.  When  reduced,  it  will  not  remain  in  place. 

4.  The  hand  may  generally,  but  with  difficulty,  be  placed  upon  the 
opposite  shoulder,  with  the  elbow  resting  upon  the  front  of  the  chest. 

6.  Depression  under  the  acromion  process,  but  not  so  marked  as  in 
dislocation. 

6.  Head  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  in  the  axilla,  but  less  distinctly  than 
in  dislocation.  Never  much  forwards  or  backwards.  Head  of  the  bone 
moves  with  the  shaft.  Head  of  the  bone  not  to  be  felt  under  the  acro- 
mion process,  although  it  has  not  left  its  socket. 

7.  Elbow  carried  a  little  outwards,  but  not  so  much  as  in  dislocation. 
Easily  brought  against  the  side  of  the  body. 

8.  Arm  lengthened. 

9.  The  coracoid  process  carried  a  little  toward  the  sternum,  and 
downwards. 

1  Report  on  a  New  Principle  of  Diagnosis  in  Dislocations  of  the  Shoulder-Joint, 
by  L.  A.  Dugas,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia.  Trans.  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc,  vol.  x.  p.  175. 
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10.  Pressing  upon  the  coraooid  process,  it  is  found  to  be  movable, 
and  it  is  also  observed  that  it  obeys  the  motions  of  the  arm. 

c.  Signs  of  Fracture  of  the  AncUomical  Neck  of  the  Humerus.  Intra- 
Capsular,  {Cause,  a  direct  blow;  generally  opening  to  the  joint,  but 
not  always.) 

1.  Mobility  not  increased,  nor  diminished. 

2.  Crepitus,  generally  discovered  by  pressing  up  the  head  of  the 
bone  into  its  socket  and  rotating;  or,  when  the  tubercles  are  also 
broken,  by  grasping  the  tubercles  and  rotating  the  arm. 

8.  Fragments  not  generallv  displaced. 

4.  The  hand  can  be  placed  easily  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  with 
the  elbow  against  the  front  of  the  chest. 

5.  Yery  slight,  if  any,  depression  under  the  acromion  process. 

6.  Head  of  the  bone  generally  in  its  socket,  but  not  felt  so  distinctly 
as  before  the  fracture. 

7.  Elbow  falls  easily  against  the  side  of  the  body,  or  is  easily  placed 
there. 

8.  Arm  not  lengthened,  nor  appreciably  shortened,  unless  the  head 
be  driven  so  much  into  the  body  as  to  separate  the  tubercles. 

9.  In  this  latter  case  there  are  present  also  the  signs  of  fracture  of 
the  tubercles. 

d.  Signs  of  Fracture  of  the  Humerus  through  the  Tubercles.  Extra- 
capsular.   {Cause,  direct  blows.) 

1.  Generally,  there  is  neither  marked  mobility  nor  immobility,  ex* 
cept  what  immobility  may  be  due  to  a  contusion  of  the  muscles. 

2.  Crepitus,  discovered,  but  not  so  easily  as  in  intra-capsular  frac- 
tures, by  rotating  the  arm  while  the  tubercles  are  grasped  firmly. 

3.  If  displacement  exists,  the  fragments  are  not  always  easily  kept 
in  place  when  once  reduced. 

4.  The  hand  can  be  placed  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  with  the 
elbow  against  the  front  of  the  chest. 

5.  No  depression  under  the  acromion  process. 

6.  Head  of  the  bone  in  its  socket,  and  moving  with  the  shaft,  when, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  impacted. 

7.  Elbow  hangs  against  the  side  of  the  body. 

8.  Arm  shortened  when  impacted,  but  not  very  appreciably. 

The  signs  which  characterize  this  accident  are  more  obscure  than  in 
either  of  the  other  shoulder  accidents.  They  are  mostly  negative,  and 
will  not  generally  be  determined  positively  except  in  the  autopsy. 

e.  Signs  of  a  Longitudinal  Fracture  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  or  splitting 
off  of  the  Oreater  Tubercle.  {Cause,  direct  blow  upon  the  front  of  the 
shoulder.) 

1.  Mobility  of  the  limb  natural. 

2.  Crepitus;  elicited  especially  by  ^rasping  the  tubercles  and  rotat- 
ing the  arm,  or  by  carrying  it  up  and  back  and  then  rotating. 

3.  When  reduced,  the  fragments  will  not  remain  in  place. 

4.  The  hand  can  be  placed  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  while  the 
elbow  rests  against  the  front  of  the  chest. 

6.  Some  depression  under  the  acromion  process. 

6.  A  smooth  bony  projection  directly  underneath  the  coracoid  pro* 
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cess,  or  close  upon  its  inner  or  outer  side,  moving  with  the  shaft.  The 
head  of  the  bone  cannot  be  felt  in  the  socket,  yet  the  space  under  the 
acromion  is  not  entirely  unoccupied. 

7.  Generally,  but  not  always,  the  elbow  hangs  against  the  side. 
Sometimes  it  inclines  a  little  backwards.  It  can  always  be  easily 
brought  to  the  side. 

8.  Arm  generally  neither  lengthened  nor  shortened. 

9.  A  remarkable  increase  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  bone. 

10.  A  deep  vertical  sulcus  between  the  tubercles,  corresponding  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  bicipital  groove. 

f.  Signs  of  a  Fracture  Oirough  the  Surgical  Neck,  {Oause,  generally 
direct  blows,  but  in  old  people  frequently  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the 
elbow.) 

1.  Preternatural  mobility  often,  but  not  constantly,  present. 

2.  Crepitus,  produced  easily  when  there  is  no  impaction,  or  when 
the  displacement  is  not  complete,  but  with  difficulty  when  impaction 
exists  or  the  displacement  is  complete. 

3.  When  once  the  fragments  have  been  displaced,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  ever  afterward  to  maintain  them  in  place. 

4.  The  hand  can  be  easily  placed  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  while 
the  elbow  rests  against  the  front  of  the  chest. 

5.  A  slight  depression  below  the  acromion,  not  immediately  under- 
neath its  extremity,  but  an  inch  or  more  below. 

6.  Head  of  the  bone  in  the  socket,  and  moving  with  the  shaft  when 
impacted,  but  not  moving  with  the  shaft  when  not  impacted.  The 
upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  being  often  felt  distinctly  pressing 
upwards  toward  the  coracoid  process;  its  broken  extremity  being 
easily  distinguished  by  its  irregularity  from  the  head  of  the  bone. 

7.  Elbow  hanging  against  the  side  when  the  fragments  are  not  dis- 
placed, but  away  from  the  side  when  displacement  exists. 

8.  Length  of  arm  unchanged  unless  the  fragments  are  impacted  or 
overlapped;  or  both  fragments  are  much  tilted  inwards.  If  the  frag- 
ments are  completely  displaced,  the  arm  is  shortened. 

g.  Signs  of  a  Separation  at  the  Epiphysis.    {OaiLse,  direct  blows.) 

1.  Preternatural  immobility. 

2.  Feeble  crepitus ;  less  rough  than  the  crepitus  produced  when 
broken  bones  are  rubbed  against  each  other. 

8.  Fragments  replaced  are  not  easily  maintained  in  place. 

4.  Same  as  in  preceding  variety  of  fracture. 

6.  The  depression  is  not  immediately  under  the  acromion,  yet  higher 
than  in  most  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck,  perhaps  one  inch  below 
the  acromion  process. 

6.  Head  of  the  bone  in  its  socket,  and  not  moving  with  the  shaft. 
Upper  end  of  lower  fragment  projecting  in  front,  when  displacement 
exists,  and  feeling  less  sharp  and  angular  than  in  case  of  a  broken 
bone;  indeed,  being  slightly  convex  and  rather  smooth,  it  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  head  of  the  bone. 

7.  Same  as  preceding  variety. 

8.  Length  of  arm  not  changed  unless  the  fragments  are  overlapped. 
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or  both  fragments  are  tilted  upon  each  other.    When  the  fragments 
are  overlapped,  the  arm  is  shortened. 

9.  This  accident  is  almost  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood.  It 
can  seldom  occur  after  the  twentieth  year. 

There  are  other  accidents  about  the  shoulder-joint,  such  as  a  patho- 
logical partial  luxation  of  the  humerus,  dislocation  of  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps,  &c.,  which  might  possibly  be  confounded  with  fractures, 
but  the  consideration  of  which  I  shall  reserve  for  another  time. 

Treatment, — I  have  already  spoken  of  the  treatment  of  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  my  remarks  will  now  be  confined  to  frac- 
tures of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus. 

FroLetures  of  the  Anatomical  Neck;  Intra-capsular. — As  has  already 
been  stated,  these  are  generally  compound  fractures,  and,  from  the 
extent  of  the  injury,  often  demand  resection  or  amputation  of  the  entire 
arm.  If  an  effort  is  made  to  save  the  arm,  splints  will  not  be  applied, 
and  the  treatment  will  have  little  or  no  reference  to  the  existence  of  a 
fracture ;  it  will  be  directed  only  to  the  reduction  or  prevention  of  the 
inflammation,  &c. 

Simple  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck,  without  any  external  wound 
communicating  with  the  joint,  and  accompanied,  as  it  often  is,  with 
impaction,  frequently  unites,  or  the  upper  fragment  becomes  encased 
in  the  lower. 

It  is  not  proper  in  such  cases  to  employ  great  violence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting  crepitus,  lest  the  fragments  should  become  displaced ; 
and  if  the  arm  should  be  found  to  be  a  little  shortened,  it  must  not  be 
extended,  with  a  view  to  overcoming  the  shortening,  since  upon  the 
impaction  probably  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  chances  of  union. 

The  elbow  and  forearm  may  be  suspended  in  a  sling,  while  the  arm 
is  gently  supported  against  the  side,  merely  to  insure  quietude.  No 
splints  are  necessary  or  useful. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  through  the  Tubercles  {Extra-capsular);  Non- 
impacted  and  Impacted. — In  these  cases,  also,  the  fragments  being 
seldom  displaced,  very  little  if  any  mechanical  treatment  is  demanded. 
A  sling  is  all  that  is  usually  required.  If,  however,  on  account  of  dis- 
placement of  the  fragment,  a  splint  is  thought  necessary,  it  must  be 
applied  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  directed  in  cases  of  fractures  of 
the  surgical  neck. 

If  impaction,  with  shortening,  exists,  the  same  remarks  are  appli- 
cable here  as  in  intra-capsular  impacted  fractures,  namely,  that  we 
ought  not  to  rotate  the  limb  much,  nor  violently,  in  order  to  discover 
crepitus,  nor  make  extension  with  the  view  of  overcoming  the  short- 
ening, since  the  fragments  unite  more  promptly  and  certainly  when 
the  impaction  remains,  and  its  continuance  in  no  way  damages  the 
usefulness  of  the  limb. 

Treatment  of  Longitudinal  Fracture  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  or  of  a 
Separation  of  the  Greater  Tubercle, — In  the  only  instance  which  I  have 
recognissed  as  a  fracture  of  the  greater  tubercle,  and  already  referred 
to,  the  displacement  was  moderate,  and  could  not  be  overcome  either 
by  change  of  position  or  by  pressure  with  extension.  The  patient 
was  therefore  merely  laid  upon  his  back  in  bed.    No  dressings  of  any 
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kind  were  employed,  and  the  fragments  seemed  to  unite  promptly, 
and  with  no  increase  in  the  displacement. 

If  the  displacement  is  originally  more  considerable,  attempts  ought 
still  to  be  made  to  reduce  the  fragments,  by  extension  and  abduction 
of  the  arm,  with  direct  pressure;  yet  they  will  not  generally  prove 
completely  successful,  nor  will  it  be  found  easy  to  retain  them  when 
reduced. 

Mr.  Mayo  treated  a  fracture  of  this  character,  which  occurred  in  a 
man  of  sixty  years  of  age,  with  afigure-of-S  bandage,  and  a  sling,  with 
a  lathe  splint  on  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  made  to  bear  on  the  fragments,  by  uniting  the  upper  part 
of  the  circular  arm  roller  to  the  figure-of-8  bandage.  "  The  fracture 
united  favorably,"  he  says,  but  we  presume  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
affirm  that  it  united  without  any  degree  of  displacement ;  a  result 
which,  probably,  ought  never  to  be  expected.  Mr.  Mayo  adds,  how« 
ever,  that  "for  a  long  time  the  patient  had  some  difficulty  in  carrying 
the. arm  backward."' 

IVeatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Surgical  Neck,  including  Separations  at 
the  Epiphysis, — I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  indications  of  treat* 
ment  can  essentially  vary  in  separations  at  the  epiphysis,  from  those 
in  true  fractures  through  any  part  of  the  surgical  neck,  since  the  rela- 
tive action  of  the  muscles  remains  the  same,  and  the  direction  of  the 
displacement  is  generally  the  same.  My  remarks,  therefore,  upon  this 
point  may  be  considered  as  equally  applicable  to  fractures  and  epiphy- 
sary  separations. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  cases  not  much  displacement 
of  either  fragment  takes  place,  and  consequently  we  have  only  to  apply 
such  moderate  retentive  means  as  will  insure  quiet.  Indeed,  under 
such  circumstances  we  might  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  posture  treat- 
ment practised  by  Dupuytren  in  two  cases,  both  of  which  terminated 
favorably.  The  treatment  consisted  in  placing  the  arm,  semi-flexed, 
on  a  pillow,  the  pillow  being  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  pyramid,  the 
summit  of  which  was  lodged  in  the  axilla,  while  the  elbow  was  se- 
cured to  the  side  of  the  body  by  a  bandage.' 

Unhappily,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  this  condition  is  not  always 
present ;  the  most  frequent  form  of  displacement  being  that  in  which 
the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  and  inwards,  or  towards  the 
coracoid  process. 

In  such  cases  it  will  require,  often,  no  little  perseverance  and  skill 
to  effisct  reduction,  if  it  is  not  found  to  be  actually  impossible,  and 
still  more  to  retain  the  bones  in  place  when  once  reduced.  Indeed, 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  a  complete  reduction  is  seldom  accomplished 
and  permanently  maintained,  owing,  probablv,  to  the  advantageous 
action  of  the  muscles  which  tend  to  produce  the  displacement,  and  in 
part  also  to  the  difficulty  of  applying  any  apparatus  or  dressing  which 
shall  act  efficiently  upon  the  fragments. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommends  for  this  accident  a  couple  of  splints, 

1  B.  Cooper's  edition  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  &c.|  American  edition, 
p.  835. 
>  Dupuytren  on  Bones,  Sydenham  edition,  p.  99. 
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to  be  placed  one  in  front  of  and  one  behind  the  shoulder,  an  axillary 
pad,  a  clavicular  bandage,  and  a  sling;  the  sling  being  made  to  sus- 
pend only  the  wrist  and  not  the  elbow,  since  he  had  observed  that 
when  the  elbow  was  lifted  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  was  inclined  to 
fall  forwards,  , 

Mr.  Tyrrell  informed  Mr.  Cooper  that  in  a  similar  case  he  had  found 
the  bone  best  maintained  in  its  natural  position  by  its  being  raised 
and  supported  at  right  angles  with  the  side,  by  a  rectangalar  splint,  a 
part  of  which  rested  against  the  side,  while  the  arm  reposed  upon  the 
other  part;  and  until  he  had  made  use  of  this  plan,  he  could  not 
succeed  in  removing  the  deformity,  or  in  keeping  the  bone  in  ita 
place. 

Mr.  Erichsen  has  found  a  very  convenient  apparatus  to  consist  of 
"a  leather  splint  about  two  feet  long  by  six  inches  broad,  bent  upon 
iuelf  in  the  middle,  so  that  one-half  of  it  may  be  applied  lengthwise 
to  the  chest,  and  the  other  half  to  the  inside  of  the  injured  arm,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  bend,  which  should  be  somewhat  obtuse,  being 
well  pressed  up  into  the  axilla." 

The  following  is  the  plan  which  I  would,  however,  generally  re- 
commend : — 

The  fragments  having  been  reduced  as  completely  as  possible,  a 
broad  and  firm  gutta-percha  splint  should  be  moulded  to  the  outside 
of  the  arm  and  shoulder.    When  it  has  become  sufficiently  hard  and 
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firm,  it  may  be  secured  in  place  by  a  roller  carried  from  the  elbow  to 
ibe  axilla.  If  the  splint  covers  well  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  is 
sufficiently  wide,  it  is  not  apt  to  become  displaced ;  and  by  resting 
against  the  point  of  the  acromion  process,  it  enables  the  upper  turns 
of  the  bandage  to  draw  the  broken  end  of  the  lower  fragments  out- 
wards ;  at  least,  as  eflieotually  as  any  other  dressing  is  capable  of  doing, 
and  renders  an  axillary  pad  unnecessary.  The  sling  may  then  be 
16 
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applied  as  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  or  the  arm  may  be 
permitted  to  hang  perpendicularly  beside  the  body.  The  clavicular 
bandage,  also  recommended  by  Sir  Astley,  complicates  the  dressing 
very  much,  and  does  not  seem  to  me  to  answer  any  very  useful  pur- 
pose; while  the  axillary  pad  exposes  the  brachial  plexus  to  painful 
if  not  injurious  pressure. 

As  a  substitute  for  gutta-percha,  a  firm  sheet  of  felt  may  be  em- 
ployed, a  piece  of  sole-leather  or  a  carved  wooden  splint,  or  the  very 
complete  shoulder  and  arm  splint  of  Welch ;  but  in  either  case  the 
upper  portion  of  the  splint  ought  always  to  rest  upon  the  shoulder,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  sliding  downwards. 

§  5.  Shaft,  below  the  Surgical  Neck  and  above  the  Babe  or  the 

CONDTLES. 

Causes. — In  a  record  of  nineteen  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the  frac- 
ture is  stated,  I  find  this  portion  of  the  shaft  broken  from  direct  violence 
twelve  times ;  from  indirect  blows,  the  concussion  being  received  upon 
the  elbow,  twice;  once  it  was  a  consequence  of  tertiary  lues,  once  it 
occurred  during  birth,  and  three  times  in  the  same  patient  it  has  been 
broken  from  muscular  action  alone,  each  consecutive  fracture  occur- 
ring at  a  different  point.  The  records  of  surgery  furnish  many  ex* 
amples  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  from  muscular  action, 
as  in  throwing  a  stone  or  snowball ;  but  the  most  singular  examples 
are  those  in  which  the  bone  has  been  broken  in  a  trial  of  strength 
between  two  persons,  by  grasping  the  hands  palm  to  palm,  with  the 
elbows  resting  upon  a  table,  and  twisting,  when  the  humerus  has  sud- 
denly given  way  a  little  above  the  condyles.  This  practice  is  called 
by  the  French  "  ioumer  poignetf^^  the  game  of  turning  wrists.  I  have 
seen  one  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Winne, 
and  Malgaigne  has  collected  five  other  similar  cases,  two  of  which 
were  reported  by  Lonsdale.  In  L*  Union  Medicale  is  reported  an  ex- 
ample in  which  the  fracture  occurred  on  a  level  with  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid,  a  little  below  the  insertion  of  the  pectoral  is  major  and 
latissimus  dorsi.     The  fracture  seemed  to  be  nearly  transverse.^ 

The  example  of  fracture  during  birth,  to  whicn  I  have  referred, 
occurred  in  a  healthy  female  child,  whose  parents  were  also  healthy. 
The  mother  was  in  labor  six  or  eight  hours,  but  the  labor  was  not 
severe.  She  was  attended  by  a  midwife,  and  does  not  know  whether 
violence  was  employed  or  not.  Dr.  Lockwood,  of  Buffalo,  was  called 
on  the  third  day,  and  found  the  arm  broken  a  little  below  its  middle, 
and  moving  as  freely  as  it  did  at  the  elbow-joint;  he  applied  lateral 
splints  with  bandages,  &c.  I  saw  the  child  with  Dr.  Lockwood  on 
the  seventeenth  day  after  its  birth.  There  was  then  a  perfect  ferule 
of  ensheathing  callus  surrounding  the  fragments,  and  which,  owing  to 
the  softness  of  the  flesh,  could  be  easily  detected  and  defined.  The 
fragments  had  been  firm  at  least  three  or  four  days.    Nearly  a  year 

>  Amer.  Med.  Timee,  vol.  Iv.  p.  158. 
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after,  I  again  examined  the  arm,  and  could  not  discover  any  traces  of 
the  accideot. 

Dr.  Lowenhardt  has  also  reported  a  case  in  which  the  evidence  was 
conclusive  that  the  fracture  was  caused  solely  by  the  contractions  of 
the  uterus,  which  forced  the  arm  against  the  pubes ;  the  arm  being 
heard  distinctly  to  snap  when  it  was  passing  this  point  and  while  the 
bands  of  the  accoucheur  were  not  aiding  in  the  delivery.  In  this  case 
the  humerus  was  broken  in  its  upper  third.^ 

Dr.  N.  Fanning,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.  has  reported  to  me  the  following 
as  having  occurred  in  his  own  practice : — 

**  Mrs.  H.,  of  Catskill,  was  delivered  June  8,  1865,  after  a  short  and 
not  severe  labor,  of  a  full-grown  and  healthy  male  child.  The  mother 
was  well  formed,  with  ample  pelvis.  The  labor  was  natural,  and  the 
presentation  the  most  favorable,  the  occiput  corresponding  to  the  left 
acetabulum  ;  but  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  head,  a  hand  and 
a  portion  of  the  forearm  of  the  child  were  felt  above  the  pubes.  The 
shoulders  and  body  were  delivered  very  quickly  after  the  head,  and 
during  a  single  pain.  Just  as  the  right  shoulder  of  the  child  was  pass- 
ing under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  I  heard  a  snap,  not  unlike  that  caused 
by  the  breaking  of  a  pipe-stem,  which  I  soon  found,  as  I  suspected, 
to  be  caused  by  the  fracture  of  the  right  os  humeri  of  the  child  in  its 
upper  third."     The  bone  united  with  some  deformity. 

Dr.  Fanning  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  this  case,  the  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  occurring  while  the  arm  of  the  child  occupied  some  un- 
usual position,  was  the  cause  of  the  fracture.  It  was  certainly  not 
due  to  any  force  applied  by  Dr.  Fanning  himself. 

Seat  and  Direction  of  the  Fracture. — The  seat  of  the  fracture  is  more 
often  below  than  above  the  middle  of  the  bone ;  thus,  I  have  found  the 
fracture  fourteen  times  near  the  middle,  and  the  same  number  of  times 
below  the  middle  third,  but  only  seven  times  above  the  middle  third. 
The  observations  of  Norris,  who  found  four  fractures  of  the  shaft 
above  the  middle,  and  nine  below,  correspond  with  my  own  ;*  but 
M.  Gudretin,  in  the  same  number  of  fractures,  found  nine  above  the 
middle  and  four  below.' 

The  line  of  fracture  is  generally  oblique,  but  more  often  transverse 
than  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  femur,  or  tibia. 

Displacement, — The  direction  of  the  displacement  depends,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  upon  the  precise  point  of  the  fracture  and  upon  the  action 
of  the  muscles  operating  upon  the  two  fragments ;  thus,  if  the  fracture 
takes  place  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  the  lower  fragment 
is  liable  to  be  drawn  upwards  and  outwards,  in  the  direction  of  its 
fibres,  while  the  upper  fragment  is  carried  toward  the  origin  of  the 
pectoralis  major,  &c. ;  but,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  influence 
of  these  muscles  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  direction  of  the 
force,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  fracture.  Practically,  therefore,  it  is 
seldom  of  much  importance  to  determine  the  exact  point  of  fracture, 

1  Lowenhardt,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1S41,  p.  250, 
from  Medicin.  Zeit.,  Mai  6, 1840. 

*  Norris,  Am.  Joam.  of  Med.  Bci.,  January,  1842,  vol.  xix.  p.  28. 

*  Oudretin,  Presse  M6dicale,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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as  to  whether  it  is  just  above  or  below  the  insertion  of  a  particolar 
muscle  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  generally  very  easy  to  ascertain  this  point 
with  much  precision. 

The  amount  of  displacement  varies  considerably  in  different  persons, 
and  in  fractures  at  different  points,  but  it  will  average  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  When  the  fracture  is  produced  by  muscular 
action  alone,  it  is  generally  transverse,  and  displacement  seldom  occurs. 
Such  was  the  fact  in  every  instance  where  my  own  patient  broke  the 
arm  three  times  consecutively  at  different  points;  and  union  was 
speedily  accomplished,  and  with  no  deformity.  Dupuytren,  however, 
saw  a  case  which  constituted  an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  The 
fragments  became  completely  separated,  and  were  so  movable  that 
union  could  not  be  effected,  and  he  was  compelled,  afler  three  months, 
to  resort  to  resection. 

Results. — In  twenty -three  examples,  the  average  shortening  is  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  ;  but  of  these,  thirteen  are  not  shortened  at  all, 
BO  that  the  average  of  shortening  in  the  remaining  ten  is  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch ;  the  amount  of  overlapping  varying  from  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 

In  forty-five  examples,  not  including  gunshot  fractures,  I  have  three 
times  seen  the  humerus  refuse  to  unite  by  bone ;  once  when  the  fracture 
was  in  the  lower  third  of  the  shaft.  This  was  an  oblique,  compound 
fracture,  and  no  union  had  taken  place  at  the  end  of  five  months.  The 
man  was  intemperate,  but  in  pretty  good  health.^  In  the  second  case, 
the  fracture  had  occurred  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and 
it  was  simple.  Five  months  after  the  accident  this  patient  consulted 
me,  when  I  found  the  elbow  anchylosed,  the  forearm  being  fixed  at 
right  angles  with  the  arm.'  Neither  of  these  patients  had  been  under 
my  care  previously,  but  I  learned  that  an  intelligent  Canadian  surgeon 
had  treated  one  of  them,  and  the  other  had  been  seen  and  treated  by 
several  surgeons. 

In  the  third  case,  a  lad,  five  years  of  age,  received  a  fracture 
about  three  or  four  inches  above  the  elbow-joint,  by  the  passage  across 
the  limb  of  a  heavy  army  wagon.  The  arm  was  dressed  with  splints, 
and  in  about  five  weeks  several  fragments  of  necrosed  bone  were 
removed  by  Dr.  Pope,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  splints  were  again  applied. 
'J'en  months  from  the  date  of  the  injury.  Dr.  Brinton,  of  Philadelphia, 
operated  by  perforation,  and  reapplied  splints.  When  the  splints  were 
removed,  the  limb  was  straight  and  apparently  firm,  but  the  bond  of 
union  gradually  gave  way,  and  when  he  came  under  my  charge  in 
Nov.  1864,  more  than  two  years  after  the  accident,  the  arm  was  bent 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  the  union  was  fibrous  only.  Under  my  advice 
all  restraint  and  dressings  were  removed,  and  be  was  sent  into  the 
country  to  improve  his  general  health,  with  the  understanding  that 
I  would  operate  at  some  future  day.  Subsequently,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1867, 1  resected  the  bone  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  securing  the 
fragments  with  wire,  and  supporting  the  arm  with  a  guttapercha 
splint.    The  result  was  a  perfect  bony  union,  and  a  very  useful  arm. 

1  Report  on  Deformities,  &c.,  Case  83.  ■  Ibid.,  Caae  81. 
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Fig.  67. 


In  two  other  cases,  the  elbow'remained  somewhat  stiff*  a  long  time 
after  the  splints  were  removed;  in  one  case,  complete  freedom  of 
motion  was  not  restored  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years. 

Generally,  however,  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint  have  been  very 
soon  restored  afler  the  removal  of  the  splints  and  sling. 

I  ought  to  mention  that,  not  unfrequently,  fractures  of  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus,  and  especially  where  they  are  occasioned  by  direct  blows, 
are  followed  by  great  swelling,  and  sometimes  by  abscesses.  In  one 
instance,  the  fracture  having  taken  place  within  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  muscle,  the  sharp  extremity  of  the  lower  fragment  was  made 
to  penetrate  the  flesh,  causing  an  abscess,  and  finally  tetanus,  of  which 
my  patient  soon  died. 

The  following  remarks  of  Malgaigne  are  too  pertinent  to  be  omitted 
in  this  connection:  "When  there  is  great  obliquity,  with  overlapping, 
or  a  fracture  with  splintering,  or  a  multiple  frac- 
ture, a  certain  amount  of  deformity  is  inevitable, 
and  the  formation  of  callus  demands  one  or  two 
weeks  more.  With  the  inflammation  comes  also 
the  danger  of  suppuration,  and  later,  a  rigidity  of 
the  articulations  difficult  to  dissipate.  In  short, 
we  must  not  forget  that  of  all  fractures,  those  of  the 
humerus  are  most  liable  to  fail  of  consolidation." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find,  in  the  case  of 
this  bone,  as  in  all  others,  some  remarkable  excep- 
tions, where,  although  the  fracture  may  be  com- 
pound, and  badly  comminuted,  yet  the  limb  has 
been  saved  and  made  useful. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  that 
portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  now  under 
consideration,  I  have  preferred  generally  a  broad 
and  thick  splint  of  sole- leather — felt,  or  gutta-percha, 
may  answer  as  well — sufficiently  long  to  extend 
from  the  top  of  this  shoulder  to  the  elbow-joint, 
moulded  accurately,  and  applied  to  the  outside  of 
the  shoulder  and  arm,  while  the  limb  is  flexed  to 
a  right  angle,  and  while  extension  is  being  made 
upon  the  humerus.  This  being  properly  padded, 
and  secured  in  place  by  rollers,  I  place  tbe  arm  in 
a  sling  beside  the  body..  The  sling  must,  however, 
be  so  arranged,  by  being  looped  under  the  wrists,  and  not  under  the 
elbow,  as  that  the  weight  of  the  elbow  and  lower  part  of  the  arm  may 
aid  in  making  extension. 

Other  surgeons  have  sought  to  make  permanent  extension  in  these 
and  certain  other  fractures  of  the  humerus,  by  various  contrivances. 
Mr.  Lonsdale  constructed  an  instrument  which  might  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  to  suit  the  case ;  it  was  made  of  steel,  and  was  worked 
with  a  screw  operating  upon  cogs  in  a  sliding  bar ;  resembling,  in 
some  respects,  the  arm  portion  of  Jar  vis'  adjuster.  In  the  second 
London  edition  of  a  series  of  plates  illustrating  the  action  of  the 
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muscles  in  producing  displacement  ia  fractarea,  by  S.  W.  Hind,  is  a 
drawing  of  an  apparatus  invented  by  the  author  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  is  very  simple,  and  in  some  respects  more  complete  than  Lons- 
dale's, and  which  may  he  easily  adapted  to  almost  any  form  of  arm* 
splint.  Indeed,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  attach  to  the  ordi- 
nary long  splint  a  movable  crutch. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Martin,  of  Boston,  has  invented  a  splint,  also  for  the 
purpose  of  making  extension  in  fractures  of  the  humerus,  the  counter* 
extension  being  made,  by  adhesive  plasters,  from  the  side  of  the  chest. 


The  apparatus  is  elongated  by  a  ratchet  opera^ng  upon  two  steel  bars, 
which  are  thus  made  to  move  upon  each  other.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  reliable  counter-extension  from  the  walls  of  the  chest 
for  any  purpose  whatever;  but  this  method  ia  at  least  not  likely  to 
do  any  harm,  as  there  is  no  pressure  upon  the  axilkry  nerves.  The 
plan  may  therefore  deserve  a  trial. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Clark,  of  the  St,  Louis  City  Hospital,  has  proposed  to 
accomplish  the  extension,  in  fractures  of  the  head  and  surgical  neck, 
by  suspending  a  weight  from  the  elbow.  He  reports  one  case  sue* 
ceaafully  treated  by  this  method.  When  the  patient  is  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  the  weight  must  be  suspendea  orer  a  pulley.     No 
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doubt  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  fig.  i 

really  effective  extenaioD  can  ever  be 
made  in  fractures  of  the  humerus,  aud 
there  may  be  perhaps  examples  of  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  in 
which  the  fragments  overlap  persistent- 
ly, where  it  will  be  proper  to  resort  to 
this  novel  expedient.  When  fractures 
occur  above  the  deltoid,  the  overlappiog 
is  ofXen  excessive,  and  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  their  bemg  forcibly  separa 
ted  oy  the  extension,  but  in  fractures 
below  this,  Dr  Clark's  method  would 
expose  to  the  danger  of  separation  and 
non-union  of  the  fragments.  Aa  em- 
ployed for  fractures  of  the  neck,  no 
splints  are  used  by  Dr  Clark ,  yet  as  a 
means  of  holding  the  lower  fragment 
out,  a  single  outside  splint  might  be 
Dseful 

I  believe  that  all  these  contrivances 
may  prove  occasionally  useful,  but  the 
common  ex  pen  e  nee  of  sui^eons  has 
shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  accomplish 
much  extension  by  means  of  pressure  in 
the  axilla ;  a  mode,  too,  which  I  think  curk-i  •itraxai  u  mciarH  or  ih* 
most  be  wholly  inadmissible  when  the  ■MkarthahDmaru. 
fracture  approaches  the  up^r  end,  since 

the  pressure  by  the  crutcb-head  upon  the  pectoralis  major  and  latis- 
gimus  dorsi,  which  constitute  the  margins  of  the  axilla,  must  tend  to 
displace  the  fragments  upon  which  they  act,  inwardly,  and  which 
eeldom  can  be  upplied  with  much  force  to  fractures  near  the  con- 
dyles, on  account  of  the  probable  existence  of  inflammation  and  swell- 
ing about  the  joint. 

Malgaigne,  when  speaking  of  the  apparatus  or  Lonsdale,  remarks: 
"  But  the  surgeon  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  permanent 
extension  is  a  resource  always  dangerous,  often  useless,  and  which 
demands  in  its  application  much  caution  and  watchfulness." 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  practical  difficulty  of  em- 
ploying permanent  extension  in  fractures  of  the  humerus : — 

A  laborer,  aged  thirty,  was  admitted  into  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  on  the  second  day  of  October,  1853,  with  a  simple 
oblique  fracture  of  the  humerus,  which  had  occurred  three  days  before. 
The  fracture  was  situated  within  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and  hav- 
ing been  produced  by  the  rolling  of  a  log  upon  the  arm,  the  whole 
lirob  was  much  swollen.  The  night  following  his  admission,  in  a  fit 
of  delirium  tremens,  he  removed  all  of  the  dre.-«slng3.  When  I  visited 
the  wards  in  the  morning,  I  found  the  fragments  displaced  and  the 
muscles  contracting  violently.  The  ordinary  dressings  were  applied, 
and  continued  until  the  fifth  day,  when,  as  the  delirium  had  not  ceased, 
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and  the  muscles  continued  to  contract  with  great  violence,  it  was  de- 
termined to  attempt  permanent  extension.  For  this  purpose  we  lifted 
the  elbow  upwards  and  outwards,  to  relax  the  deltoid,  and  then, 
having  made  extension  with  the  forearm  placed  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  arm,  we  fitted  carefully  a  large  gutta-percha  splint  to  the  forearm, 
arm,  axilla,  and  side,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  splint  was 
secured  to  these  several  parts,  the  arm  could  not  fall  to  the  side  of  the 
body  completely,  and  in  proportion  as  it  did  fall  downward,  it  would 
make  extension  upon  the  arm.  This  splint  was  well  padded,  and 
secured  in  place  by  rollers. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  delirium  had  ceased,  and  never  returned. 
The  dressings  were  well  in  place,  and  seemed  to  accomplish  the  indi- 
cation we  had  in  view ;  but,  on  the  seventh  day,  although  he  had  kept 
very  quiet,  everything  was  disarranged,  and  the  whole  had  to  be  re- 
adjusted. On  the  eighth  and  ninth  the  same  thing  occurred.  During 
this  time  we  had  varied  the  dressings,  position,  &c.,  each  day,  to  meet, 
if  possible,  the  difficulties;  but  it  was  at  length  deemed  unwise  to 
pursue  the  attempt  any  farther,  and  we  returned  to  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  splints,  laying  the  arm  against  the  side  of  the  body.  The 
union  was  finally  completed  without  either  overlapping  or  angular 
displacement. 

Something  may  always  be  accomplished,  when  the  patient  is  walking 
about,  by  allowing  the  elbow  to  escape  from  the  sling,  so  that  its 
weight  shall  make  constant  traction  upon  the  lower  fragment;  and  the 
plan  which  I  suggested  some  years  since,  of -treating  certain  cases  of 
delayed  union  of  the  humerus,  namely,  extending  the  arm  at  full 
length  by  the  side  of  the  body,  so  that  the  lower  fragment  shall  re- 
ceive the  whole  weight  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  might  occasionally 
prove  valuable  in  recent  fractures  where  the  tendency  to  override 
was  very  great.  In  three  instances,  I  have  already  put  this  plan 
sufficiently  to  the  test  to  determine  its  safety  and  utility. 

The  precise  plan,  and  my  reasons  for  its  adoption  in  certain  cases 
of  delayed  union,  were  set  forth  in  the  following  paper,  read  before 
the  Buffalo  City  Medical  Association,  and  published  in  the  Buffalo 
Medical  Journal  for  August,  1854. 

"  I  have  observed  that  non-union  results  more  frequently  after  frac- 
tures of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  than  after  fractures  of  the  shaft  of 
any  other  bone. 

"Comparing  the  humerus  with  the  femur,  between  which,  above  all 
others,  the  circumstances  of  form,  situation,  &c.,  are  most  nearly 
parallel,  and  in  both  of  which  non-union  is  said  to  be  relatively  fre- 
quent, I  find  that  of  forty-nine  fractures  of  the  humerus,  four  occurred 
through  the  surgical  neck,  twelve  through  the  condyles,  and  twenty- 
nine  through  the  shaft.  In  one  of  the  twenty-nine  the  patient  survived 
the  accident  only  a  few  days.  In  four  of  the  remaining  twenty-eight 
union  had  not  occurred  after  the  lapse  of  six  months,  and  in  many 
more  it  was  delayed  beyond  the  usual  time.  Two  of  the  four  were 
simple  fractures,  and  occurred  near  the  middle  of  the  humerus ;  the 
third  was  compound,  and  occurred  near  the  middle  also;  the  fourth 
was  compound,  and  occurred  near  the  condyles. 
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"  This  analysis  supplies  us,  therefore,  with  four  cases  of  non-union, 
from  a  table  of  twenty-eight  cases  of  fractures  through  the  shaft. 

"Of  eighty -seven  fractures  of  the  femur,  twenty  occurred  through 
the  neck,  one  through  the  trochanter  major,  and  one  through  the  con- 
dyles. The  remaining  sixty-five  occurred  through  the  shaft,  and 
generally  near  the  middle,  and  not  in  one  case  was  the  union  delayed 
beyond  six  months. 

"  To  make  the  comparison  more  complete,  I  must  add  that  of  the 
twenty-eight  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  six  were  compound ; 
and  of  the  sixty-five  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  si;6^'were 
either  compound,  comminuted,  or  both  compound  and  comminuted. 
The  six  compound  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  furnished  two 
ca^es  of  non-union.  The  six  cases  of  either  compound  or  comminuted, 
or  compound  and  comminuted  fractures  of  the  femur,  furnished  no 
case  of  non-union. 

"I  beg  to  suggest  to  the  Society  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true 
explanation  of  these  facts. 

**  It  is  the  universal  practice,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  dressing  fractures 
of  the  humerus,  to  place  the  forearm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm. 
Within  a  few  days,  and  generally,  I  think,  within  a  few  hours,  after 
the  arm  and  forearm  are  placed  in  this  position,  a  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cles and  other  structures  has  ensued,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  if  the 
splints  and  sling  are  completely  removed,  the  elbow  will  remain  flexed 
and  firm ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  straighten  it.  A  temporary  false  an- 
chylosis has  occurred,  and  instead  of  motion  at  the  elbow-joint,  when 
the  forearm  is  attempted  to  be  straightened  upon  the  arm,  there  is 
only  motion  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  It  will  thus  happen  that  every 
upward  and  downward  movement  of  the  forearm  will  inflict  motion 
upon  the  fracture ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  elbow  has  become  the  pivot, 
the  motion  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  will  be  the  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  fracture  from  the  elbow-joint. 

''No  doubt  it  is  intended  that  the  dressings  shall  prevent  all  motion 
of  the  forearm  upon  the  arm;  but  I  fear  that  they  cannot  always  be 
made  to  do  this.  I  believe  it  is  never  done  when  the  dressing  is 
made  without  angular  splints,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  it 
will  be  accomplished  when  such  splints  are  used.  The  weight  of  the 
forearm  is  such,  when  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  and  en- 
cumbered with  splints  and  bandages,  that  even  when  supported  by  a 
filing,  it  settles  heavily  forwards,  and  compels  the  arm-dressings  to 
loosen  themselves  from  the  arm  in  front  of  the  point  of  fracture,  and 
to  indent  themselves  in  the  skin  and  flesh  behind.  By  these  means 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  tilted  forwards.  If  the  fore- 
arm should  continue  to  drsR  upon  the  sling,  nothing  but  a  permanent 
forward  displacement  would  probably  result.  The  bones  might  unite, 
yet  with  a  deformity. 

"  But  the  weight  of  the  forearm  under  these  circumstances  is  not 
nniform,  nor  do  I  see  how  it  can  be  made  so.  It  is  to  the  sling  that 
we  must  trust  mainly  to  accomplish  this  important  indication.  But 
you  have  all  noticed  that  the  tension  or  relaxation  of  the  sling  depends: 
npon  the  attitude  of  the  body,  whether  standing  or  sitting ;  upon  the 
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erection  or  inclination  of  the  head;  upon  the  motions  of  the  shoulders; 
and  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  upon  the  actions  of  respiration.  Nor 
does  the  patient  himself  cease  to  add  to  these  conditions  by  lifting  the 
forearm  with  his  opposite  hand  whenever  provoked  to  it  by  a  sense 
of  fatigue. 

"  This  difficulty  of  maintaining  quiet  apposition  of  the  fragments 
while  the  arm  is  in  this  position,  at  whatever  point  it  may  be  broken, 
becomes  more  and  more  serious  as  we  depart  from  the  elbowjoint, 
and  would  be  at  its  maximum  at  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  were 
it  not  that  here  a  mass  of  muscles,  investing  and  adhering  to  the  bone, 
in  some  measure  obviates  the  difficulty.  Its  true  maximum  is,  there- 
fore, near  the  middle,  where  there  is  less  muscular  investment,  and 
where,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fracture  is  sufficiently  remote  from  the 
pivot  or  fulcrum  to  have  the  motion  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  multiplied  through  a  long  arm,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  sufficiently  near  the  armpit  and  shoulder  to  prevent  the  upper 
portion  of  the  splint  and  arm-dressings  from  obtaining  a  secure  grasp 
upon  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment. 

"  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  motion  of  which  we  speak 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  lower  fragment,  and  that  it  is  always  in 
the  same  plane  forwards  and  backwards,  but  especially  that  it  is  not 
a  motion  upon  the  fracture  as  upon  a  pivot,  but  a  motion  of  one  frag- 
ment to  and  from  its  fellow.  This  circumstance  I  regard  as  important 
to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  difficulty.  Motion  alone,  I  am  fully 
convinced,  does  not  so  often  prevent  union  as  surgeons  have  generally 
believed.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  see  a  case  of  non-union  of  the 
clavicle.  Of  forty-seven  cases  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  which  have 
come  under  my  observation,  and  in  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
which  considerable  overlapping  and  consequent  deformity  ensued, 
only  one  has  resulted  in  non-union,  and  in  this  instance  no  treatment 
whatever  was  practised,  but  from  the  time  of  the  accident  the  patient 
continued  to  labor  in  the  fields,  and  hold  the  plough  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred.  I  have,  therefore,  seen  no  case  of  non-union  of  the  clavicle 
where  a  surgeon  has  treated  the  accident.  Indeed,  what  is  most  per- 
tinent and  remarkable,  its  union  is  more  speedy,  usually,  than  that  of 
any  other  bone  in  the  body  of  the  same  size.  Yet  to  prevent  motion 
of  the  fragments  in  a  case  of  fractured  clavicle  with  complete  separa- 
tion and  displacement,  except  where  the  fracture  is  near  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  bone,  I  have  always  foudd  wholly  impracticable* 
Wherever  bandages  or  apparatus  has  been  applied,  I  have  still  seen 
always  that  the  fragments  would  move  freely  upon  each  other  at  each 
act  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  at  almost  every  motion  of  the 
head,  body,  or  upper  extremities.  It  is  probable,  gentlemen,  that  yoa 
have  made  the  same  observation. 

''From  this  and  many  similar  facts  I  have  been  led  to  suspect,  for 
a  long  time,  that  motion  has  had  less  to  do  with  non-union  than  was 
generally  believed. 

"I  find,  however,  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  suspicion  with 
my  doctrine  in  reference  to  the  case  in  question;  and  it  is  precisely 
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because,  as  I  have  already  explained,  the  motion,  in  case  of  a  fractured 
humerus,  dressed  in  the  usual  manner,  is  peculiar. 

"  In  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle  through  its  middle  third  (its  usual 
situation),  the  motion  is  upon  the  point  of  the  fracture  as  upon  a  pivot ; 
although,  therefore,  the  motion  is  almost  incessant,  it  does  not  essen- 
tially, if  at  all,  disturb  the  adhesive  process.  The  same  is  true  in 
nearly  all  other  fractures.  The  fragments  move  only  upon  themselves, 
and  not  to  and  from  each  other.  I  know  of  no  complete  exception 
but  in  the  case  now  under  consideration. 

"Aside  from  any  speculation,  the  facts  are  easily  verified  by  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  patients  during  the  first  or  second  week  of 
treatment,  or  at  any  time  before  union  has  occurred,  both  in  fractures 
of  the  humerus  and  clavicle.  The  latter  is  always  sufficiently  exposed 
to  permit  you  to  see  what  occurs;  and  as  soon  as  the  swelling  has  a 
little  subsided  in  the  former  case,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  feeling 
the  motion  outside  of  the  dressings,  or,  perhaps,  in  introducing  the 
finger  under  the  dressings  sufficiently  far  to  reach  the  point  of  fracture. 
I  believe  you  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  difference  in  the  motion 
between  the  two  cases.  Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  explanation  which  I 
wish  to  offer  for  the  relative  frequency  of  this  very  serious  accident — 
non-union  of  the  humerus. 

"I  know  of  no  other  circumstance  or  condition  in  which  this  bone 
is  peculiar,  and  which,  therefore,  might  be  invoked  as  an  explanation. 
Overlapping  of  the  bones,  the  cause  assigned  by  some  writers,  is  not 
sufficient,  since  it  is  not  peculiar.  The  same  occurs  much  oftener, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  fractures  of  the  femur,  and  equally 
as  often  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  yet  in  neither  case  are  these  results 
so  frequent.  Nor  can  it  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  or 
of  any  other  particular  muscles  about  the  arm,  whether  the  fracture 
be  below  or  above  their  insertions,  since  similar  muscles,  with  similar 
attachments,  on  the  femur  and  on  the  clavicle,  tending  always  power- 
fully to  the  separation  of  the  fragments,  occasion  deformity,  but  they 
seldom  prevent  union. 

"If  I  am  correct  in  my  views,  we  shall  be  able  sometimes  to  con- 
summate union  of  a  fractured  humerus  where  it  is  delayed,  by  straight- 
ening the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  and  confining  them  to  this  position. 
A  straight  splint,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  hand, 
constructed  from  some  firm  material,  and  made  fast  with  rollers,  will 
secure  the  requisite  immobility  to  the  fracture.  The  weight  of  the 
forearm  and  hand  will  only  tend  to  keep  the  fragments  in  place,  and 
if  the  splint  and  bandages  are  sufficiently  tight,  the  motion  occasioned 
by  swinging  the  hand  and  forearm  will  be  conveyed  almost  entirely 
to  the  shoulder-joint.  Very  little  motion,  indeed,  can  in  this  posture 
be  communicated  to  the  fragments,  and  what  little  is  thus  communi- 
cated is  a  motion,  as  experience  has  elsewhere  shown,  not  disturbing 
or  pernicious,  but  a  motion  only  upon  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  as 
upon  a  pivot. 

"  I  do  not  fail  to  notice  that  this  position  has  serious  objections,  and 
that  it  is  liable  to  inconveniences  which  must  always,  probably,  pre- 
vent its  being  adopted  as  the  usual  plan  of  treatment  for  fractured 
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arms.  It  is  more  inconvenient  to  get  up  and  lie  down,  or  even  to  sit 
down,  in  this  position  of  the  arm,  and  the  hand  is  liable  to  swell. 
But  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  experience  will  prove  these 
objections  to  have  less  weight  than  we  are  now  disposed  to  give  them. 
Remember,  the  practice  is  yet  untried — if  I  except  the  case  which  I 
am  about  to  relate,  and  in  which  case,  I  am  free  to  sa^,  these  objec- 
tions scarcely  existed.  The  swelling  of  the  hand  was  trivial,  and  only 
continued  through  the  first  fortnight,  and  the  patient  never  spoke  of 
the  inconvenience  of  getting  up  or  sitting  down,  or  even  of  lying  down. 

"  The  following  is  the  case  to  which  I  have  just  referred :  '  Michael 
Mahar,  laborer,  set.  85,  broke  his  left  humerus  just  below  its  middle, 
Dec.  14,  1853.  The  arm  was  dressed  by  a  surgeon  in  Canada  West, 
and  who  is  well  known  to  me  as  exceedingly  "clever."  After  a  few 
days  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  "the  starch  bandage  was  put  on 
as  tight  as  it  could  be  borne,  and  brought  down  on  the  forearm,  so 
as  to  confine  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint."  Six  weeks  afler  the 
injury,  Jan.  29, 1854,  Mahar  applied  to  me  at  the  hospital.  No  union 
had  occurred.  The  motion  between  the  fragments  was  very  free,  so 
that  they  passed  each  other  with  an  audible  click.  There  was  little 
or  no  swelling  or  soreness.  In  short,  everything  indicated  that  union 
was  not  likely  to  occur  without  operative  interference.  The  elbow 
was  completely  anchylosed.  I  explained  to  my  students  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  cause  of  the  delayed  union,  and  declared  to  them  that 
I  did  not  intend  to  attempt  to  establish  adhesive  action  until  I  had 
straightened  the  arm.  They  had  just  witnessed  the  failure  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  case,  in  which  I  had  made  the  attempt  to  bring  about 
union  without  previously  straightening  the  arm. 

"'On  the  6th  of  Feb.  1854,  we  had  succeeded  in  making  the  arm 
nearly  straight.  T  now  punctured  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment with  a  small  steel  instrument,  and,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  thrust 
it  between  the  fragments.  Assisted  by  Dr.  Boardman,  I  then  applied 
a  gutta-percha  splint  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  fingers, 
moulding  it  carefully  to  the  whole  of  the  back  and  sides  of  the  limb, 
and  securing  it  firmly  with  a  paste  roller.  March  4th  (not  quite  four 
weeks  after  the  application  of  the  splint)  we  opened  the  dressings  for 
the  second  time,  and  carefully  renewed  them.  A  slight  motion  was  yet 
perceptible  between  the  fragments.  March  18th,  we  opened  the  dress- 
ings for  the  third  time,  and  found  the  union  complete.  This  was 
within  less  than  forty  days.  The  patient  was  noW  dismissed.  On  the 
29th  of  April  following,  the  bone  was  refractured.  Mahar  had  been 
assisting  to  load  the  "tender"  to  a  locomotive.  As  the  train  was  just 
getting  in  motion,  he  was  hanging  to  the  tender  by  his  sound  arm, 
while  another  laborer  seized  upon  his  broken  arm  to  keep  himself 
upon  the  car.  and  with  a  violent  and  sudden  pull  wrenched  nim  from 
the  tender  and  reproduced  the  fracture.  The  next  morning  I  applied 
the  dressings  as  before,  and  did  not  remove  them  during  three  weeks; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  union  was  again  complete.  The  splint 
was,  however,  reapplied,  and  has  been  continued  to  this  time — a  period 
of  about  six  weeks.'  "* 

I  Buffalo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  x.  pp.  14-147. 
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Since  the  date  of  the  above  paper,  I  have  three  times  had  oppor- 
tunitiee  to  teat  the  value  of  this  mode  of  treatmeut  iu  cases  of  delayed 
uoion  of  the  humerus,  and  in  each  case  with  the  same  favorable  result. 

§  6.  Base  or  the  Condyueb.     Syn.  Supraamdyloid  Fracture  of  the  Hu- 
merus. — Mai  gaign  e. 

Uatues. — Of  sixteen  fractures  at  this  point,  ten  occurred  in  children 
nnder  ten  years  of  age,  the  youngest  being  two  years  old. 

In  ten  cases  the  fracture  had  been  produced  by  a  fall,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  the  blow  was  received  upon  the  elbow;  in  the  remain- 
ing six  cases  the  cause  is  not  stated.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  this 
fracture  is  generally  the  result  of  an  indirect  blow,  inflicted  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  elbow  ;  in  a  few  examples  it  has  been  produced  by 
a  blow  received  directly  upon  the  point  of  fracture,  as  by  the  kick  of 
a  horse,  Ac,  but  I  have  never,  save  in  a  single  instance,  been  able  to 
trace  it  to  a  fall  upon  the  hand.  Dr. Shearer,  U.S.  A., has  reported 
a  case  also,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  same  manner,' 


Fig.  .70. 


Ih«  «0Bar1«'    (Fnm  Grmr.) 


Dirtction  of  the  fraclure,  Displacement,  and  Symptoms. — I  think 
this  fracture  is  generally  oblique,  and  its  line  of  direction  upwards 
and  backwards;  in  nine  of  the  eleven  cases  where  this  point  was 
determined,  such  has  been  its  apparent  direction,  and  the  lower  frag- 
ment has  been  found  drawn  up  behind  the  upper.  Once  I  have  found 
the  lower  fragment  in  front,  and  once  on  the  outside  of  the  upper. 

Three  of  the  sixteen  were  compound  comminuted  fractures,  this 
being  a  larger  proportion  of  serious  complications  than  is  usually 
found  in  connection  with  fractures  of  long  bones. 

I  have  never  met  with  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  separation  of  the 
lower  epiphysis,  but  surgical  writers  have  occasionally  spoken  of  this 
accident,  and  Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  believes  that  he  has  seen  one 
example  in  an  infant  not  quite  two  years  old.  The  limb  had  been 
violently  wrenched  by  the  mother,  in  attempting  to  lift  her.  She  was 
not  seen  by  Dr.  Watson  until  the  fourth  day,  at  which  time  the  swell- 

BoBton  Jonm.  of  Chemislry, 
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Pig.  71. 


ing  'was  such  that  the  diagnosis  could  not  be  easily  made  out;  but  on 
the  ninth  day  **  it  was  apparent  that  the  shafl  of  the  humerus  had  been 
separated  from  its  cartilaginous  expansion  at  the  condyles,  near  the 
elbow."  By  the  use  of  angular  pasteboard  splints,  the  reduction  was 
maintained,  and  the  fragments  became  united  after  about  four  or  six 
weeks.* 

Dr.  J.  C.  Beeve,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  recently  sent  me  a  specimen 
of  this  fracture  which  occurred  in  his  practice  in  the  year  1864.    A 

girl,  est,  10,  fell  a  few  feet,  striking,  probably,  upon  her 
elbow.  The  fracture  was  compound,  and  union  not  hay- 
ing occurred  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  condition 
of  the  arm  rendered  amputation  necessary.  In  this  case 
a  small  fragment  of  the  shaft  came  away  with  the  epi- 
physis. Drs.  Little,  Yoss,  and  Buck,  of  this  city,  have 
each  reported  a  similar  case.' 

The  diagnosis  of  this  fracture  is  attended  with  pecu- 
liar difficulties,  and  it  has  occasionally  been  mistaken 
for  a  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards. 
Dupuytren  says:  ''There  is  nothing  so  common  as  to 
see  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  imme- 
diately above  the  elbow-joint,  mistaken  for  a  dislocation 
backward;"  and  he  mentions  three  cases  which  have 
come  under  his  own  observation.  I  have  found  an  op- 
posite error,  however,  by  far  the  most  frequent,  namely, 
a  dislocation  of  both  bones  backwards  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  fracture. 

The  sources  of  this  embarrassment  are  found  in  the 
proximity  of  the  fracture  to  the  joint,  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  swelling  occurs,  and  in  the  striking  simi- 
larity of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  two  acci- 
dents. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  establish  with  care 
the  differential  diagnosis.    The  following  are  the  signs  of  fracture: — 

1.  Preternatural  mobility,  which,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  swell- 
ing and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  whose  tendons  are  stretched 
over  the  projecting  ends  of  the  bones,  is  often  soon  lost,  being  suc- 
ceeded, sometimes  after  a  few  hours,  by  a  rigidity  equal  to  that  which 
is  usually  present  in  dislocations,  or  even  greater.  It  is  especially 
difficult  to  flex  the  arm,  owing  to  the  pressure  by  the  upper  fragment 
into  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

2.  Crepitus.  This  can  usually  be  detected  at  any  period  if  the  arm 
is  sufficiently  extended,  so  as  to  bring  the  broken  surfaces  again  into 
apposition. 

8.  When  the  extension  is  sufficient,  reduction  is  easily  effected,  and 
the  natural  length  of  the  arm  is  restored;  but  the  limb  immediately 
shortens  when  the  extension  is  discontinued — especially  if  at  the 
same  moment  the  elbow  is  bent.  This  is  a  very  important  means  of 
diagnosis. 


<1  -  *  -^-v, 


Separation   of 
lower  epiphysis. 


1  Watson,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Not.  ISiSS,  p.  480,  second  series,  vol.  li. 
<  Little,  Yoss,  and  Buck,  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  Noy.  1865,  p.  1S8. 
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4.  A  careful  measurement,  made  from  the  point  of  the  internal  con- 
dyle to  the  acromion  process,  declares  a  positive  shortening  of  the 
humerus. 

6.  By  flexing  and  extending  the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  while  the 
fingers  are  placed  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  humerus,  the  project- 
ing fragments  can  be  felt.  Generally,  the  upper  fragment  being  in 
front  of  the  lower,  and  pressing  down  into  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  its 
end  cannot  be  so  easily  recognized;  but  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  can  easily  be  made  out  when  the  forearm  is  considerably 
flexed.  The  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  feels  more  rough,  and 
is  less  wide,  than  in  dislocations. 

6.  The  whole  of  the  lower  fragment  is  carried  backwards,  and  with 
it  the  radius  and  ulna,  producing  a  striking  prominence  of  the  elbow 
and  olecranon  process.  Efforts  to  straighten  the  forearm  upon  the 
arm,  when  no  extension  is  used,  increase  rather  than  diminish  this 
projection. 

7.  The  forearm  is  slightly  flexed  upon  the  arm,  the  angle  made  at 
the  elbow  being  about  25  or  80  deg. 

8.  The  hand  and  forearm  are  pronated. 

9.  The  relations  of  the  olecranon  process  with  the  two  condyles 
remain  unchanged. 

In  a  case  of  epiphyseal  separation,  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  frag- 
xnent  has  greater  breadth  than  in  the  case  of  a  fracture  at  the  base  of 
the  condyle,  and  the  line  of  separation  is  nearer  the  end  of  the  bone. 

Signs  of  a  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  hachioards. 

1.  Preternatural  immobility.  That  is  to  say,  extension  and  flexion 
are  limited,  but  there  is  almost  always  present  a  preternatural  lateral 
mobility. 

2.  Absence  of  crepitus.  It  is  in  this  joint  especially  that  surgeons 
have  been  deceived  by  the  chafing  of  the  dislocated  bones  upon  the 
inflamed  joint  surfaces,  and  have  supposed  that  they  discovered  crepi- 
tus when  no  fracture  existed.  The  rapidity  with  which  inflammation 
develops  itself  after  dislocations  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  the  consequent 
abundant  effusion  of  lymph,  afford  the  probable  explanation  of  this 
frequent  error. 

3.  When  reduced,  the  bones  are  not  generally  disposed  to  become 
again  displaced,  even  though  the  el^ow  should  be  flexed. 

4.  The  humerus  is  not  shortened,  but  the  olecranon  process  ap- 
proaches the  acromion  process. 

5.  There  are  no  sharp  projecting  points  of  bone.  The  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  may  not  always  be  felt  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow;  but 
when  it  is  felt,  it  is  found  to  be  relatively  smooth,  broad,  and  round. 

6.  A  remarkable  prominence  of  the  elbow  and  olecranon  process, 
which  prominence  is  sensibly  diminished  when  an  efibrt  is  made  to 
straighten  the  forearm  on  the  arm. 

7.  Forearm  flexed  upon  the  arm  to  about  the  same  degree  as  in 
fracture. 

8.  Hand  and  forearm  pronated,  precisely  as  in  fracture. 

9.  Relations  of  the  olecranon  process  to  the  condyles  changed  very 
greatly. 
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The  most  constant  diagnostic  signs  are,  then,  in  the  case  of  a  frac- 
ture, crepitus,  shortening  of  the  humerus,  projection  of  the  sharp 
ends  of  the  fragments,  and  an  increase  of  the  projection  of  the  elbow 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  straighten  the  arm ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
dislocation,  the  absence  of  crepitus,  humerus  not  shortened,  while  the 
olecranon  approaches  the  acromion  process;  the  smooth,  round  head 
of  the  humerus  lost,  or  indistinctly  felt  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and 
the  projection  of  the  point  of  the  elbow  diminished  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  straighten  the  forearm  on  the  arm. 

It  is  proper,  also,  to  repeat  here  what  we  have  already  said  in  rela- 
tion to  the  causes  of  this  fracture.  A  fracture  at  this  point  is  pro- 
duced almost  always  by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow,  but  a  dislocation  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  backwards  can  never  be.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dislo- 
cation is  produced,  in  most  cases,  by  a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
while  I  have  never  known  but  one  fracture  above  the  condyles  to  be 
thus  produced. 

Results, — Nine  times  have  I  found  the  arm  shortened  from  half  an 
inch  to  one  inch,  or  a  little  more. 

Muscular  anchylosis  is  almost  always  present  when  the  apparatus 
is  first  removed,  and  it  is  seldom  completely  dissipated  until  after 
several  months;  but  I  have  found  more  or  less  anchylosis  at  seven 
and  nine  months ;  and  twice  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  the  motions 
of  the  joint  have  been  very  limited.  A  few  years  since,  I  examined 
the  arm  of  a  gentleman  who  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old,  and 
who  informed  me  that  when  he  was  four  years  old  he  broke  the 
humerus  just  above  the  condyles.  There  still  remained  a  sensible 
deformity  at  the  point  of  fracture— he  could  not  completely  supine 
the  forearm.  The  whole  arm  was  weak,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  re- 
markably sensitive.  The  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  and  also  the  ring 
and  little  fingers,  were  numb,  and  have  been  in  this  condition  ever 
since  the  accident.  I  know  the  surgeon  very  well  who  had  charge  of 
this  case,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  treatment  was  carefully  and 
skilfully  applied. 

In  June  of  1850, 1  operated  upon  a  lad,  nine  years  old,  by  sawing 
off  the  projecting  end  of  the  upper  fragment^  whose  arm  had  been 
broken  nine  months  before.  This  fragment  was  lying  in  front  of  the 
lower,  and  the  skin  covering  its  sharp  point  was  very  thin  and  tender. 
There  was  no  anchylosis  at  the  elbow-joint,  but  the  hand  was  flexed 
forcibly  upon  the  wrist,  the  first  phalanges  of  all  the  fingers  ex- 
tended, and  the  second  and  third  flexed.  Supination  and  pronation 
of  the  forearm  were  lost.  The  forearm  and  hand  were  almost  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  but  very  painful  at  times.  The  ulnar  nerve  could 
be  felt  lying  across  the  end  of  the  bone. 

In  the  hope  that  some  favorable  change  might  result  to  the  hand 
by  relieving  the  pressure  upon  the  nerve,  yet  with  not  much  expecta- 
tion of  success,  I  exposed  the  bone  and  removed  the  projecting  frag- 
ment. The  nerve  had  to  be  lifted  and  laid  aside.  About  one  year 
from  this  time  I  found  the  arm  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the 
operation. 

Non-union  is  a  result  not  so  frequent  in  fractures  at  this  point  as 
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higfaer  up ;  but  Stephen  Smith,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  Mew  York, 
reports  a  case  of  DOD-union  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  accident. 
The  fracture  was  simple  and  transverse,  yet  at  the  end  of  four  months 
be  was  dismissed  "  with  perfectly  free  motion  at  the  point  of  fracture."' 
The  failure  to  unite  was  attributed  to  a  syphilitic  taiut. 

A  case  was  tried  a  few  years  since  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  in  which,  after  a  simple  fracture  at  this  point,  the  arm 
being  dressed  with  splints  and  bandages,  the  little  Snger  sloughed  off 
in  a  condition  of  dry  gangrene,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  hand 
were  attacked  with  humid  mortiSeation.  Drs,  Parker  aud  Prince 
believed  that  this  serious  accident  was  the  result  of  bandages  applied 
too  tightly  and  suffered  to  remain  too  long,  while  Drs.  Valentine  Mott, 
Rogers,  Wood,  Ayres,  Dixon,  and  others,  believed  the  gangrene  might 
bave  beendue  toother  causes  over  which  the  surgeon  had  no  control.* 
A  few  years  ago,  a  similar  case  occurred  in  the  town  of  S'pencer, 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  a  boy,  six  years  old,  having  broken  his  humerus 
JQSt  above  the  condyles.  The  fracture  was  oblique.  The  surgeon 
who  was  called  to  treat  the  case  was  an  old  and  highly  respectable 
practitioner.  I  am  not  informed  of  the  plan  of  treatment  any  farther 
than  that  a  roller  was  applied.  On  the  eighth  day,  a  second  surgeon 
was  employed,  who,  finding  the  band  cold  and  insensible,  removed  all 
of  the  dressings;  after  which  the  thumb  and  forefinger  sloughed,  with 
other  portions  of.  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  hand  and  arm.  The  sur- 
geon who  was  first  in  attendance  was  prosecuted,  and  the  case  waa 
tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  county,  but  the  jury  found  no 
cause  of  action.  Dr.  Hawley,  of  Ithaca,  and  the  late  Dr.  Webster,  of 
Geneva  Medical  College,  testified  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  death  of 
the  fingers  was  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  fragment  upon  the  bra- 
chial artery,  and  not  to  the  tightness  of  the  bandages. 

Dr.  Gross  has  also  informed  us  of  still  another  case  of  the  same 
charac^r,  which  occurred  in  Warren  Co.,  Ky.     A  boy,  ten  years  old, 
had  broken  his  arm  above  the  condyles,  and  his  parents  having  em- 
ployed a  surgeon  residing  at  some  distance,  the  dressings  were  applied, 
and  directions  given  to  send  foe 
^K-  73-  the  surgeon  whenever  it  became 

^^  necessary.     The  parents  saw  the 

^M    ^fe  arm  swell  excessively,  and  knew 

^M   ^M  that  the  boy  was  suffering  very 

^1  ^1  much,   but  did    not  notify  the 

^M   ^M  surgeon    until    the    tenth    day, 

^M   ^M  when  the  hand  was  found  to  be 

H  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  A  condition  of  mortification, 
H  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^BB  and  at  length  amputation  became 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^        necessary. 

I^^I^^^^^^HH^^B  I>ong   afterward,  the  year 

phr>i'i''' 'ibv*  (pJinu.  Iii51,  when  the  boy  became  of 

■  Smitb,  New  York  Journal  or  Hedlcine,  Maj,  18ST,  p.  380,  third  Beries,  vol.  li. 
*  New  York  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xU.  pp.  46,  80,  111. 
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age,  he  prosecuted  his  sargeon,  bat  with  no  result  to  either  p&rtj 
beyond  the  payment  of  their  respeotive  costs. 

While  I  would  not  deny  that  in  all  of  these  cases  the  sloughing  might 
have  been  solely  due  to  the  tightness  of  the  bandages,  against  which 
cruel  and  mischievous  practice  we  cannot  too  loudly  declaim,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  these  parts,  and  the  opinions  of  the  very  dis- 

Fig.  78. 


tinguished  gentlemen  who  testified  in  defence  of  these  snrgeoDB,  must 
compel  us  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  accidents  where  the  treat- 
ment has  been  skilful  and  faultless. 


Treatment. — The  splints  generally  employed  in  this  country,  in  frac- 
tures about  the  elbow-joint,  are  simple  angular  aide  splints,  without 
joints,  such  as  those  recommended  by  Physick :'  angular  pasteboard 
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gplints,  felt,  leatlier,  gutta  percho,  &c.,  or  angalar  splints  with  a 
hinge,  such  as  Kirkbride'a,'  Thomas  Hewson'a  Day's,  or  Rose's,  or 
the  more  perfect  and  elegaat  angular  splint  of  Welch. 

Kirkbride'a  splint,  which  has  been  used  in  the  Fennsylrania  Hos- 
pital in  several  instances,  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  board,  connected 
together  bj  a  circular  joint,  and  having  eyes  on  the  inner  edge,  two 
inches  apart,  and  holes  through  the  splint  at  graduated  distances 
between  them.  There  is  also  a  swivel  eye,  passing  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  splint,  and  riveted  below.  A  wire  is  fastened  to  the  swivel, 
and  bent  at  right  angles  at  its  other  extremity,  of  a  size  to  fit  the  eyes 
and  holes  in  the  splint.  This  splint,  properly  supported  by  pads,  is 
to  be  placed  either  upon  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  arm,  and  secured 
by  rollers.  When  the  angle  is  to  be  changed,  the  wire  is  unhooked 
and  removed  to  another  eye,  or  to  some  of  the  intermediate  holes  upon 
the  side  of  the  splint.  Dr.  Kirkbride  reports  two  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  humerus  treated  by  this  plan,  one  of  whi9li 
resulted  in  anchylosis,  but  the  Qther  was  much  more  successful.      ^ 

H.  Bond,  of  Philadelphia,  has  contrived  a  very  ingenious  splint  lor 
the  elbow-joint,  and  which  is  designed  also  to  afford  a  complete  sup- 
port to  the  forearm. 

For  myself,  I  generally  prefer  gutta  percha,  moulded  and  applied 
accurately  to  the  limb.    It  should  be  extended  beyond  the  elbow  to 

Fig.  76. 


Bold'*  albov  ipllBt. 


the  wrist,  so  aa  to  support  the  whole  length  of  the  arm,  elbow,  and 
forearm.  Some  experience  in  the  use  of  wooden  angular  splints  has 
convinced  me  that  they  cannot  be  very  well  fitted  to  the  many  in- 
equalities of  the  limb ;  and  neither  pasteboard  nor  binder's  board  has 
sufficient  firmness,  especially  in  that  portion  which  covers  the  joint. 
Angalar  splints,  furnished  with  a  movable  joint,  possess  the  advantage 
of  enabling  us  to  change  the  angle  of  the  limb  at  pleasure,  and  of  keep- 
ing up  some  degree  of  motion  in  the  articulation  without  disturbing 
the  fracture  or  removing  the  dressings ;  but  the  crossbars  of  Day's  and 

'  American  Journal  of  the  Uedical  ScienceB,  toI.  xtI.  p.  815. 
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Bose's  Eplints  render  them  complicated,  and  are  in  the  way  of  a  nice  ap- 
plication of  the  rollers;  while  they  are  all  equally  liable  to  theobjec- 
tion  stated  against  angular  wooden  splints  without  joints,  viz.,  that  they 
seldom  can  be  made  to  fit  accurately  the  many  irregularities  of  the 
arm,  elbow,  and  forearm.  In  applying  the  author's  splint,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  humeral  portion  is  not  too  short,  or  the  result  will 
be  an  unnecessary  degree  of  overlapping  of  the  fragments.  This  may 
generally  be  avoided  if  the  sar- 
Fi^.  77.  geon  will  first  shape  his  material 

to  the  sound  arm,  while  the  whole 
length  is  underlaid  with  three  or 
four  thicknesses  of  woollen  cloth. 
Welch's  splints,  made  of  a  mate- 
rial possessing  a  slight  amount  of 
flexibility,  approach  more  nearly 
the  accomplishment  of  these  indi- 
cations than  any  other  manufac- 
tured splint  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  but  the  number  of 
oases  in  practice  to  which  they 
are  applicable  will  be  found  to 
be  limited,  white  gutta  percha 
has  no  limit  in  its  application. 

Whatever  material  is  employed, 
the  splint  should  be  first  lined 
with  one  thickness  of  woollen 
cloth,  or  some  proper  substitute. 
A  pretty  large  pledget  of  fine 
cotton  batting  ought  also  to  be 
laid  in  front  of  the  elbow-joint,  to 
prevent  the  roller  from  exco- 
riating the  delicate  and  inflamed  skin ;  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  bony  eminences  about  the  joint,  or,  rather,  to  relieve 
them  from  pressure,  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  pads  above 
and  below  these  eminences. 

At  a  very  early  day,  so  early,  indeed,  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  day, 
the  splint  should  be  removed,  and,  while  the  fragments  are  steadied, 
gentle,  passive  motion  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  joint.  This  prac- 
tice should  be  repeated  as  often  as  every  second  or  third  day,  in  order 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  anchylosis.  If  much  swelling  follows 
the  injury,  it  is  my  custom  to  open  the  dressings,  without  removing 
the  splints,  on  the  second  or  third  dny  after  the  accident,  or  at  any 
time  when  the  symptoms  admonish  of  its  necessity.  Occasionally 
it  is  well  to  change  the  angle  of  the  splint  before  reapplying  it.  If 
the  angular  splint  with  a  movable  joint  is  used,  slight  changes  may  be 
made  while  the  splint  is  on  the  arm ;  but  if  the  angle  is  much  changed 
without  removing  the  rollers,  they  become  unequally  tightened  over 
the  arm,  and  may  do  mischief. 
When  anchylosis  has  actually  taken  place,  we  may  more  or  less 
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overcome  the  contraction  of  the  masclea  and  of  the  ligaments  by  pas- 
sive motion,  or  by  directing  the  patient  u>  swing  a  dumb  bell  or  some 
other  heavyweight,  as  first  recommended  by  Bildanus. 

g  T.  Fractdre  at  the  Base  of  the  Conptles,  complicated  with  Frac- 
ture BETWEEN  THE  CONDYLES,  EXTENDINO  INTO  TUB  JoiNT. 

This  fracture,  which  is  but  a  variety  or  complication  of  the  preced- 
ing, is  even   more  difficult  of  diagnosis;  and  its  signs,  results,  and 
proper  treatment  differ  sufficientlj  to  demand 
a  separate  consideration.  ^'^-  '^^ 

I  have  recognized  the  accident  six  times. 
Confined  to  no  period  of  life,  it  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  a  severe  blow  inflicted  directly  upon 
the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  humerus,  or 
upon  the  olecranon  process.  Dr.  Parker,  of 
New  York,  was  inclined  to  regard  an  obscure 
accident  about  the  elbow-joint,  which  be  saw 
in  8  led  sixteen  years  old,  as  a  longitudinal 
fracture  of  the  humerus,  with  separation  of  one 
condyle,  but  which  had  been  occasioned  by  a 
fall  upon  the  hand.'  For  myself,  I  should  re- 
gard this  latter  circumstance  as  presumptive  ^  .  .  , 
evidence  that  it  was  not  a  fracture  of  this  cha- 
racter, yet  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  iu 
this  way. 

Its  characteristic  symptoms  are,  increased  breadth  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus,  occasioned  by  a  separation  of  the  condyles ;  displace- 
ment upwards  and  backwards  of  the  radius  and  ulna;  crepitus  and 
mobility  at  the  base  of  the  condyles,  with  crepitus  also  between  the 
condyles,  developed  by  pressing  them  together;  or  when  the  radius 
and  ulna  are  drawn  up,  by  restoring  these  bones  first  to  place  by 
extension,  and  then  pressing  upon  the  opposite  condyles;  shortening 
of  the  humerus. 

Its  consequences  are,  generally,  great  inflammation  about  the  joint, 

Crmanent  deformity  and  bony  anchylosis.  An  opposite  result  must 
regarded  as  fortunate,  and  an  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Of  the  treatment  we  can  only  say  that  it  must  be  chiefly  directed 
to  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  inflammation,  at  least  during  the 
first  few  days.  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  an  early  redaction  of  the 
iragments,  and  moderate  efforts,  by  splints  and  bandages,  such  as  we 
have  directed  in  case  of  a  simple  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  condyles, 
to  keep  the  fragments  in  place.  No  surgeon  would  be  justified  in 
refusing  altogether  to  make  suitable  attempts  to  accomplish  these  im- 
portant indications ;  but  he  must  always  regard  them  as  secondary 
when  compared  with  the  importance  of  controlling  the  inflammation. 

When  splints  are  employed,  the  same  rules  will  be  applicable,  both 
as  to  their  form  and  mode  of  application,  as  in  cases  of  simple  fracture 
above  the  condyles. 

'  Parker,  New  York  Journal  of  Hedldne,  Not,  1856,  p.  391,  Sd  series,  vol.  i. 
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The  following  examples  will  more  completely  illustrate  the  charac* 
ter,  history,  and  proper  treatment  of  these  cases  than  any  remarks  or 
rales  which  we  can  at  present  make. 

A  woman,  aet.  44,  fell  upon  the  side-walk  in  January,  1850,  striking 
upon  her  right  elbow.  I  saw  her  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident, 
but  the  parts  about  the  joint  were  already  considerably  swollen,  and 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  diagnosis  was  made  out.  The 
forearm  was  slightly  flexed  upon  the  arm,  and  pronated.  On  seizing 
the  elbow  firmly,  a  distinct  motion  was  perceived  above  the  condyles, 
and  a  crepitus.  I  could  also  feel,  indistinctly,  the  point  of  the  upper 
fragment.  While  moderate  extension  was  made  upon  the  arm,  the 
condyles  were  pressed  together,  when  it  was  apparent  that  they  bad 
been  separated.  On  removing  the  extension,  they  again  separated, 
and  the  olecranon  drew  up.  She  was  in  a  condition  of  extreme  ex- 
haustion,  and  the  bones  were  easily  placed  in  position. 

An  angular  splint  was  secured  to  the  limb,  and  every  care  used  to 
support  the  fragments  completely,  but  gently. 

From  this  date  until  the  conclusion  of  the  treatment  the  dressings 
were  removed  oflen,  and  the  elbow  moved  as  much  as  it  was  possible 
to  move  it. 

Seven  months  after  the  accident,  the  elbow  was  almost  completely 
anchylosed  at  a  right  angle.  The  fingers  and  wrist  also  were  quite 
rigid.  Six  years  later,  the  anchylosis  had  nearly  disappeared ;  she 
could  now  flex  and  extend  the  arm  almost  as  much  as  tne  other ;  the 
wrist-joint  was  free,  and  the  fingers  could  be  flexed,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  touch  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  line  of  fracture  through  the  base 
could  be  traced  easily,  but  the  humerus  was  not  shortened.  There 
was,  moreover,  much  tenderness  over  the  point  of  fracture  through  the 
base,  and  at  other  points.  Occasionally,  a  slight  grating  was  noticed 
in  the  radio-humeral  articulation.  She  experienced  frequent  pains  in 
the  arm,  and  especially  along  the  back  and  radial  border  of  the  ring 
finger.  During  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  accident,  the  arm  per- 
ished very  much,  but  although  the  hand  remained  weak,  the  muscles 
were  now  well  developed. 

A  gentleman  was  struck  with  the  tongue  of  a  carriage  with  which 
a  couple  of  horses  were  running.  The  blow  was  received  directly 
upon  the  back  of  the  left  elbow.  Dr.  Sprague  and  myself  removed 
some  small  fragments  of  bone,  and  while  opening  the  wound  for  this 
purpose,  we  could  see  distinctly  the  line  of  fracture  extending  into  the 
joint  as  well  as  across  the  bone.    The  condyles  were  not  separated. 

The  subsequent  treatment  consisted  only  in  the  use  of  such  means 
as  would  best  support  the  limb,  and  most  successfully  combat  inflam- 
mation. The  arm  and  forearm  were  laid  upon  a  broad  and  well- 
cushioned  angular  splint,  covered  with  oil-cloth,  to  which  they  were 
fastened  by  a  few  light  turns  of  a  roller. 

Twelve  years  after,  I  found  the  humerus  shortened  one  inch  and  a 
half.  During  the  first  year,  he  says,  there  was  no  motion  in  the  elbow- 
joint,  but  he  can  now  flex  and  extend  the  forearm  through  about  45^ ; 
when  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  it  seems  to  strike  a  solid  body  like  bone. 
Rotation  of  the  forearm  is  completely  lost,  the  hand  being  in  a  posi- 
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tion  midway  between  supination  and  pronation.  He  suffers  no  pain, 
and  his  arm  is  quite  strong  and  useful.  No  means  have  been  em- 
ployed to  restore  the  functions  of  the  limb  but  passive  motion  at  first, 
and  subsequently  constant,  active  use  of  the  hand  and  arm. 

The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Geneva,  used  to  relate  a  case  in 
vbich  a  surgeon  was  called  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus,  and  which  he  treated  accordingly,  with 
splints,  &o.  On  the  second  or  third  day,  another  surgeon  was  called, 
who  removed  the  splints  and  bandages,  and  pronounced  it  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  radius  and  ulna  backward ;  but  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it. 

Afler  some  time,  the  first  surgeon  was  prosecuted  for  having  treated 
as  a  fracture  what  proved  to  be  a  dislocation.  Dr.  Spencer,  who  had 
examined  the  arm  carefully,  gave  his  testimony  last,  and  at  a  time 
when,  from  the  evidence,  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  the  surgeon 
must  be  mulcted  in  heavy  damages ;  but  he  declared  his  belief  that 
both  surgeons  were  right,  since,  on  measuring  the  breadth  of  the 
humerus  through  its  two  condyles,  he  found  that  the  humerus  of  the 
injured  arm  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wider  than  the  opposite. 
His  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that  the  condyles  had  been  split  asunder 
and  were  now  separated ;  that  the  first  surgeon  properlv  reduced  this 
fracture,  but  that  when,  on  the  second  or  third  day,  the  second  sur- 
geon removed  the  splints  and  the  dressings,  a  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles had  taken  place  and  the  dislocation  occurred,  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  being  drawn  up  between  the  fragments.  Dr.  Spencer  believed 
this  was  an  example  of  the  variety  of  fractures  now  under  considera- 
tion, but  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  there  was  anything  more  than  an 
oblique  fracture  extending  into  the  joint,  followed  by  a  dislocation. 
In  either  case,  the  first  surgeon  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal,  and  so  the 
jury  promptly  declared  by  their  verdict. 

In  a  case  of  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  character  now 
under  consideration.  Dr.  Stone,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York, 
removed  the  condyles  and  sawed  off  the  sharp  end  of  the  humerus. 
The  woman  was  twenty -six  years  old  and  intemperate.  The  opera- 
tion was  made  as  a  substitute  for  amputation.  No  serious  complications 
followed.  On  the  ninety -sixth  day  the  wounds  were  completely  healed, 
and  she  could  bend  the  forearm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  the 
action  of  the  muscles  having  drawn  up  the  radius  and  ulna  against 
the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  so  that  the  motions  were 
natural  and  free.^  The  practice,  as  the  result  sufficiently  shows,  was 
eminently  judicious ;  ana  its  practicability  ought  always  to  be  well 
considered  before  resorting  to  the  serious  mutilation  of  amputation. 
The  great  principle  upon  which  the  success  of  resection  is  here  based 
is  the  shortening  of  the  bone,  whereby  the  reduction  may  be  accom- 

Slished  without  painful  tension  to  the  muscles ;  a  principle  which  will 
emand  of  us  hereafler  a  more  careful  consideration  and  a  wider 
application. 

'  Stone,  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  May,  1851,  p.  302,  vol.  vi.  2d  series. 
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Fractures  of  the  Condyles. 

Chaussier  described  that  portico  of  the  lower  end  of  the  hamerns 
which  Articulates  with  the  ulna  as  the  trochlea,  and  that  portion  which 
articulates  with  the  radius  as  the  condyle;  naming  the  two  lateral  pro- 
jections, respectivelj,  epitrochlea  and  epicondyle.  Some  of  the  French 
writers  have  adopted  this  nomenclature,  but  I  prefer,  as  being  more 
familiar  to  my  own  countrymen,  the  terms  external  and  internal  con- 
dyle, to  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  add  the  terms  external  epicon- 
dyle and  internal  epicondyle,  as  indicating  the  extreme  lateral  projec- 
tions, which  are  formed  from  separate  points  of  ossification,  and  which 
do  not  become  united  to  the  condyles  by  bone  until  about  the  sixteeDth 
or  eighteenth  year  of  life. 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  a  fracture  of  the  epicondyle,  we  refer 
only  to  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis,  such  as  it  is  in  early  life;  or  to 
its  true  fracture,  when,  at  a  later  period,  it  has  become  united  by  bone. 

§  8.  Fbaotdres  of  the  Intebnal  Epicondsie,    {Epitrochlea,  Chaussier.) 

This  is  the  fracture  which  Granger  first  described  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,^  and  which  he  ascribed  solely  to  muscu- 
lar action  A  distinguishing  circumstance  attending  this  fracture  ia 
thatof  its  being  occasioned  by  sudden  and  violent 
muscular  exertion ;  and  it  will  be  recoHected  that 
from  the  inner  condyle  those  powerful  muscles 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  fleshy  substance 
of  the  ulnar  aspect  of  the  forearm  have  their 
principal  origin.  The  way  in  which  the  muscles 
of  the  inner  condyle  are  involuntarily  throwo 
into  such  sudden  and  excessive  action  I  take  to 
be  this:  the  endeavor  to  preventafall  by  stretch- 
ing out  the  arm,  and  thus  receiving  the  per- 
cussion from  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the 
hand."* 

It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  of  some  significance  in 
this  connection,  that  most  of  these  fractures 
occur  in  children,  before  the  anion  of  the  epi- 
physis is  completed,  when  muscular  contraction 
might  more  often  prove  adequate  to  its  separa- 
tion, and  when  the  epicondyle  is  less  prominent, 
and,  therefore,  less  exposed  to  direct  blows  than  in  adult  life;  thus,  of 
five  fractures  which  I  have  distinctly  recognized  as  fractures  of  the 
epicondyle,  all,  except  one,  occurred  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
fifteen  years.  But  then  it  is  equally  true  that  a  large  majority  of  all 
the  fractures  of  the  internal  condyle,  including  those  which  enter 
the  articulation,  as  well  as  those  which  do  not,  belong  to  childhood 

'  "On  8  FariicnIST  Fracture  of  the  Inner  Condyle  of  the  Humerns,"  by  Benja- 
min Granger,  Burgeon,  Bnrton-upon-Trent.  Op.  cit.,  vol.  liv.  pp.  196-301,  April, 
1818. 

■  lUd.,  p.  1£6. 
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and  youth.  I  have  seen  but  two  exceptions  in  fifteen  cases.  Since, 
then,  direct  blows  generally  produce  those  fractures  which  penetrate 
the  joint,  no  good  reason  can  be  shown  why  they  should  not  produce 
fractures  of  the  epicondyle.  One  of  the  exceptions  to  which  I  have 
referred  as  not  having  occurred  in  early  life,  is  sufiiciently  rare  to  en- 
title it  to  especial  notice. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1856,  a  laborer,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  fell 
from  an  awning  upon  the  side-walk,  dislocating  the  radius  and  ulna 
backwards;  the  dislocation  was  immediately  reduced  by  a  woman  who 
came  to  his  assistance,  but  when  he  called  on  me  soon  after,  I  found 
a  small  fragment  of  the  inner  condyle,  probably  the  epicondyle  alone, 
broken  off  and  quite  movable  under  the  finger.  It  was  slightly  dis- 
placed in  the  direction  of  the  hand. 

I  could  not  learn  positively  whether  in  falling  he  struck  the  elbow 
or  the  hand,  but  there  was  presumptive  evidence  that  he  struck  the 
hand ;  if  so,  then  probably  the  fracture  was  the  result  of  muscular 
action,  which  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  having  taken  place  in  a 
man  of  his  age. 

It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that  the  theory  of  causation  adopted 
by  Granger  is  too  exclusive.  A  lad  was  brought  to  me  in  October, 
1848,  aged  eleven,  who  had  just  fallen  upon  his  elbow,  the  blow  having 
been  received,  as  he  affirmed,  and  as  the  ecchymosis  showed  pretty 
conclusively,  directly  upon  the  inner  condyle.  The  fragment  was 
quite  loose,  and  crepitus  was  distinct.  He  could  flex  and  extend  the 
arm,  and  rotate  the  forearm,  without  pain  or  inconvenience.  I  am 
quite  sure  the  fracture  did  not  extend  into  the  joint ;  the  result  seemed 
also  to  confirm  this  opinion,  for  in  three  months  from  the  time  of  the 
accident  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint  were  almost  completely  re- 
stored. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Granger  has  failed  to  establish,  by  any  particular  proofs, 
that  in  more  than  one  or  two  of  his  cases  the  fracture  was  the  result 
of  muscular  action  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  disposed  to  infer,  from 
the  violent  inflammation  which  generally  ensued  in  his  cases,  from 
the  frequency  of  ecchymosis,  and  especially  from  the  injury  done  to 
the  ulnar  nerve  in  at  least  three  instances,  that  most  of  them  were 
produced  by  direct  blows  inflicted  from  below  in  the  fall  upon  the 
ground.  Fractures  produced  by  muscular  action  are  seldom  accom- 
panied with  much  inflammation  or  effusion  of  blood,  and  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  ulnar  nerve  should  have  been  maimed  by  the 
direct  blow  which  caused  the  fracture,  than  by  the  displacement  of  the 
epiphysis,  which  is,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  almost  always  carried 
downwards,  and  oftener  slightly  forwards  than  backwards.  It  is  only 
when  the  fragment  is  forced  directly  backwards  that  the  ulnar  nerve 
could  be  made  to  suffer ;  a  direction  which,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  it 
could  ever  take  from  muscular  action  alone. 

Direction  of  DisplacemefU,  Symptoms,  Jkc. — I  have  seen  this  fragment 
displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  hand,  or  downwards,  very  manifestly, 
twice,  and  in  two  other  examples  a  careful  measurement  showed  a 
slight  displacement  in  the  same  direction.  The  greatest  displacement 
occurred  in  a  boy  fifteen  years  old,  who  was  brought  to  me  from  St. 
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Catharine,  Canada  West.  He  had  fallen  upon  his  arm  in  wrestling, 
and  his  surgeon  found  a  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  elbow-joint, 
which  he  immediately  reduced.  The  fracture  was  not  at  that  time 
detected,  the  arm  being  greatly  swollen.  No  splints  were  applied.  It 
was  three  months  after  the  accident  when  I  saw  him,  at  which  time  I 
found  the  internal  epicondyle  broken  ofif  and  removed  downwards 
toward  the  hand  one  inch  and  a  quarter;  and  at  this  point  it  had 
become  immovably  fixed.  Partial  anchylosis  existed  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  but  pronation  and  supination  were  perfect. 

In  one  instance  I  believed  the  fragment  to  be  carried  about  three 
lines  upwards  and  two  backwards  toward  the  olecranon;  in  each  of 
the  other  examples  the  fragment  has  not  seemed  to  suffer  any  sensible 
displacement. 

Granger  found,  also,  in  the  five  examples  which  came  under  his 
notice,  the  epicondyle  carried  toward  the  hand,  with  more  or  less 
variation  in  its  lateral  position,  so  that  while  in  some  instances  it 
touched  the  olecranon,  in  others  it  was  removed  an  inch  or  more  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

It  is  probable  that,  except  where  controlled  by  the  force  and  direc- 
tion of  the  blow,  or  by  some  complications  in  the  accident,  the  frag- 
ment, if  displaced  at  all,  always  moves  downwards  towards  the  bana, 
or  downwards  and  a  little  forwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  action  of 
the  principal  muscles  which  arise  from  this  epiphysis ;  and  when  the 
fracture  or  separation  is  the  result  of  muscular  action  alone,  this  form 
of  displacement  seems  to  me  to  be  inevitable.  In  addition  to  the 
mobility,  crepitus,  and  generally  slight  displacement  of  the  fragment, 
which  are  the  principal  signs  of  this  firacture,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
there  is  usually  some  embarrassment  in  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint, 
which  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  swelling,  and  in  part  to  the  detach- 
ment of  the  point  of  bone  from  and  around  whicn  most  of  the  pro- 
nators and  flexors  of  the  forearm  have  their  rise.  In  one  instance, 
already  quoted,  that  of  the  lad  aged  eleven  years,  who  broke  the 
epicondyle  from  a  direct  blow,  the  motions  of  pronation,  with  flexion, 
were  not  at  all  impaired,  neither  immediately  nor  at  any  subsequent 
period,  but  the  fragment  was  never  sensibly,  or  only  very  slightly, 
displaced. 

uranger  has  recorded  another  class  of  symptoms,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  his  explanation  of  which,  however,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit.  One  of  these  cases  he  describes  as  follows :  A  boy,  eight 
years  old,  fell  with  violence,  and  broke  oft*  completely  the  whole  of 
the  inner  epicondyle  of  the  right  humerus.  The  lad  said  he  had 
fallen  on  his  hand.  The  fragment  was  displaced  toward  the  hand. 
Severe  inflammation  followed,  but  be  recovered  the  free  and  entire 
use  of  the  elbow-joint  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  accident 
Ko  splints  or  bandages  were  ever  employed. 

From  the  moment  of  the  accident,  the  little  finger,  the  inner  side  of 
the  ring  finger,  and  the  skin  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  lost  all 
sensation.  The  abductor  minimi  digiti  and  two  contiguous  muscles 
of  the  little  finger  were  also  paralyzed.  This  condition  lasted  eight  or 
ten  years,  after  which  sensation  and  motion  were  gradually  restored 
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to  these  parts.  As  a  conseqaenoe  of  this  paralyzed  condition  of  the 
ulnar  nerve,  also,  sacoessive  crops  of  vesications,  about  the  size  of  a 
split  horse-bean,  commenced  to  form  on  the  little  finger  and  ulnar 
edge  of  the  hand  some  weeks  after  the  accident,  leaving  troublesome 
excoriations.  This  eruption  did  not  entirely  cease  for  two  or  three 
months. 

In  two  other  cases,  Mr.  Granger  remarks  that  he  has  found  "  the 
same  paralysis  of  the  small  nruscles  of  the  little  finger,  the  same  loss 
of  feeling  in  the  integuments,  and  the  same  succession  of  crops  of 
vesicles  on  the  affected  parts  of  the  hand,  as  is  described  to  have 
occurred  in  the  preceding  case." 

Without  intending  to  intimate  a  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gran- 
ger's statement,  that  such  phenomena  have  followed  in  three  cases  out 
of  the  five  which  he  has  seen,  I  must  express  my  belief  that  it  was 
only  a  remarkf^ble  concurrence  of  circumstances,  since  the  same  phe- 
nomena have  never  been  seen  by  myself,  nor  do  I  know  that  they 
have  been  observed  by  any  other  surgeon. 

JSesuUs. — As  in  all  other  accidents  about  the  elbow-joint,  a  tem- 
porary rigidity  is  almost  inevitable.  The  mere  confinement  of  the 
arm  in  a  fiexed  position  is  sufficient  to  determine  this  result  without 
the  interposition  of  a  fracture ;  but  when  inflammation  occurs,  more  or 
less  contraction  of  the  tendons,  muscles,  &c.,  about  the  joint  must  en- 
sue. To  this  circumstance,  therefore,  added  to  the  confinement,  rather 
than  to  the  fracture,  will  be  due  the  anchylosis.  If  the  fragment  is 
not  displaced,  the  fracture  cannot  certainly  be  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  motion,  since  it  does  not  in  any  way  involve  the  joint ;  and  if  dis- 
placement exists,  its  ultimate  effect  in  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
muscles  which  arise  from  the  epiphysis  must  be  only  trivial  and 
scarcely  appreciable.  We  might,  therefore,  reasonably  conclude  that 
where  the  accident  has  been  properly  treated,  permanent  anchylosis 
would  be  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  This  view  of  the  matter 
seems  also  to  be  sustained  by  the  recorded  results.  In  Granger's  cases, 
the  full  range  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  forearm  has  been  finally 
restored,  or  with  so  trifling  an  exception  as  not  to  be  observable  with- 
out close  attention,  in  every  instance;  except  in  the  one  already 
mentioned,  which  was  originally  complicated  with  dislocation;  and 
even  in  this  case  the  ultimate  maiming  was  inconsiderable.  Malgaigne, 
who  says  "  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  in  this  accident  articular 
rigidity  is  almost  inevitable,"  seems  nevertheless  to  admit  the  justness 
ot  Granger's  observations  as  to  the  final  result,  if  the  proper  means 
are  emploved  to  prevent  it.  I  have  myself  found  only  once  any  con- 
siderable impairment  of  the  motions  of  the  joint  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years. 

TVecUment. — ^This  accident  does  not  constitute  an  exception  to  the 
rule  which  experience  has  established,  that  epiphyseal  projections 
when  once  displaced  can  seldom  be  restored  completely  to  position  or 
maintained  in  position,  until  a  bony  union  is  consummated.  Granger 
remarks :  "  I  have  purposely  avoided  saying  one  word  about  replacing 
the  detached  condyle  (epicondyle),  and  for  these  reasons :  during  the 
state  of  tumefaction  of  the  limb,  no  means  could  be  adopted  for  con- 
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fining  the  retracted  condyle  in  its  place,  beyond  tbatof  ttie  relaxatios 
of  the  muscles;  and  both  before  tbe  tumefaction  has  commenced, and 
after  it  has  subsided,  all  endearora  to  replace  the  condyle,  or  even  to 
change  the  position  of  it,  have  failed."  He  even  proceeds  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  while  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  reduction  of  the 
inflammation  by  appropriate  means,  we  ought,  nevertheless,  to  instruct 
the  patient  to  flex  and  extend  tbe  arm  daily  from  the  moment  the  ac- 
cident occurs  until  the  cure  is  completed,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  fragment;  "the  exercise  of  tbe  joint  in  this 
manner  must  constitute  the  principal  occupation  of  tbe  patient  for 
several  weeks;  and  should  it  be  remitted  during  the  formation  and 
consolidation  of  the  callus,  much  of  the  benefit  which  may  have  been 
derived  from  this  practice  will  be  lost,  and  will  with  difficulty  be  re- 
gained." 

With  only  slight  qualifications  I  would  adopt  tbe  advice  of  Mr. 
Granger.  The  limb  ought,  at  first,  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  semi- 
flexion, 80  that  if  anchylosis  should  unfortunately  ensue,  it  should  be 
in  the  condition  which  would  render  it  most  serviceable,  and  also 
because  in  this  position  the  muscles  which  tend  to  displace  the  frag- 
ment would  be  most  completely  relaxed.  While  thus  placed,  an 
attempt  ought  to  be  made,  by  seizing  the  epiphysis,  to  restore  it  to 
position ;  and  if  the  eSbrt  succeeds,  as  it  certainly  is  not  very  likely  to 
do,  a  compress  and  roller  ought  to  be  so  applied  as  to  maintain  it  in 
position ;  provided,  always,  that  it  shall  not  be  found  necessary  to 
apply  tbe  roller  so  tight  as  to  endanger  the  limb,  or  increase  the  in- 
flammation. An  angular  splint  would  be  an  almost  indispensable 
part  of  the  apparel,  at  least  with  children,  where  this  indication  is  in 
view.  In  no  case,  however,  ought  more  than  seven  or  fourteen  days 
to  elapse  before  all  bandaging  and  splinting  should  be  abandoned, 
and  careful  but  frequent  fiexion  and  extension  be  substituted. 

In  three  cases  seen  by  me,  a  displacement  of  tbe  fragment,  either 
forwards  or  backwards,  has  occurred  whenever  the  arm  was  flexed, 
and  it  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  treat  the  case  with  the  arm  in 
a  straight  position.     These  are  plainly  only  exceptions  to  tbe  rule. 


Fig.  80. 


§  9.  Fractures  of  the  External  Epicondtlr. 
{Epicondyle,  Chaassier.) 

I  have  only  mentioned  this  supposed  fracture, 
of  which  some  writers  have  spoken  as  a  fact,  in 
order  that  I  may  declare  my  conviction  that  its 
existence  has  never  been  made  out.  If  we  admit 
the  possibility,  that,  while  in  a  state  of  epiphysis, 
it  might,  like  the  corresponding  internal  epi- 
physis, be  separated  by  muscular  action,  we 
must  yet  deny  its  probability,  since  it  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly small;  and  we  must,  for  tbe  same 
reason,  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  fact 
of  its  separation  could  be  recognized  in  the 
living  subject.  Moreover,  if  a  true  fracture 
occurs, at  this  point  as  the  result  of  external 
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violence,  it  is  sufficiently  plain,  from  an  examination  of  the  anatomical 
structure,  that  it  must  more  or  less  extend  into  the  joint  and  involve 
the  condyle  itself. 

§  10.  Fracitees  op  the  Intbrkal  Condylb.     {Trochlea,  ChaDBsier.) 

B.  Cooper,  South ,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  others,  speak  of  fracture 
of  the  internal  condyle  as  very  common,  and  more  so  than  fracture 
of  the  external  condyle ;  while  Malgaigne,  who 
admits  its  existence,  has  never  met  with  a  single  ^S-  ^^■ 

living  example,  and  regards  its  occurrence  as 
exceedingly  rare.  In  a  record  of  fifteen  frac- 
tures, I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  recognizing; 
five  as  fractures  of  the  inner  condyle:  five,  I 
have  already  said,  were  fractures  of  the  epicon- 
dyle,  and  the  remainder  were  undetermined, 
while  my  records  furnish  eighteen  examples  of 
nndonbted  fractures  of  the  external  condyle.  It 
is  probable  that  Sir  Astley  did  not  intend  to 
make  any  distinction  between  fractures- of  the 
condyle  and  epicondyle,  and  this  might  explain 
somewhat  his  opinion  of  the  relative  frequency 
of  these  accidents;  but  even  rejecting  this  im- 
portant distinction,  it  has  happened  to  me  to  see 
more  examples  of  fracture  of  the  outer  condyle 
than  of  the  inner. 

Causes. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  fractures  of  the  internal 
condyle,  as  well  as  fractures  of  the  epicondyle,  belong  almost  exclu- 
sively to  infancy  and  childhood,  only  two  inntances  having  come  under 
my  notice  after  the  eighteenth  year  of  life, 

I  have  seen  no  instance  which  could  be  traced  to  any  other  cause 
than  a  direct  blow,  sucb  as  a  fall  upon  the  elhow,  the  force  of  the 
concussion  being  received  directly  upon  the  condyle. 

Line  of  Fraclure,  Displacement,  Symptoms, — The  direction  of  the 
line  of  fracture  is  tolerably  uniform,  namely,  commencing  about  one- 
quarter  or  half  an  inch  above  the  epicondyle,  it  extends  obliquely 
ontwards  through  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  fossse,  and  enters  the 
joint  through  the  centre  of  the  trochlea. 

Displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  can  take  place  only  in  a  direc- 
tion upwards,  backwards,  forwards,  and  inwards  (to  the  ulnar  side). 
The  fragment  cannot  be  carried  downwards,  in  the  direction  of  the 
hand,  nor  outwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  unless  the  radius 
also  is  broken  or  dislocated. 

The  most  common  form  of  displacement  is  upwards  and  backwards, 
and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  a  little  inwards;  the  ulna  remaining 
attached  to  the  lower  fragment,  and  following  its  movements.  I  have 
seen  one  instance  in  which  the  fragment  was  carried  directly  down- 
wards toward  the  hand,  but  this  accident  was  originally  complicated 
with  a  dislocation  of  the  radius  backwards.  The  dislocation  was 
immediately  reduced.    Five  years  after,  when  the  young  man  was 
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twenty-three  years  old,  I  found  the  condyle  displaced  downwards  and 
forwards  about  half  an  inch,  so  that  when  the  forearm  was  extended 
it  became  strikingly  deflected  to  the  radial  side. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  this  fracture  are  crepitus,  almost 
always  easily  detected;  mobility  of  the  fragment,  discovered  espe- 
cially by  seizing  upon  the  epicondyle,  or  by  flexing  and  extending 
the  arm ;  displacement  of  the  smaller  fragment  and  a  projection  of  the 
olecranon  process,  this  latter  being  very  marked  when  the  forearm  is 
extended  upon  the  arm,  but  almost  completely  disappearing  when  the 
elbow  is  bent;  projection  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  in  front 
when  the  arm  is  extended ;  the  humerus  shortened  when  measured 
along  its  ulnar  side,  from  the  internal  epicondyle;  the  breadth  of  the 
humerus  through  its  condyles  generally  increased  slightly,  sometimes 
half  an  inch  or  more ;  if  the  lesser  fragment  is  carried  upwards,  it  will 
also  be  found  that  when  the  limb  is  extended,  the  forearm  will  be 
deflected  to.  the  ulnar  side. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks  that  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  dis- 
location ;  and  Thomas  M.  Markoe,  of  New  York,  has  shown  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  frequently  complicated  with  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
I'adius  backwards ;  indeed,  he  expresses  a  belief  that  this  dislocation 
of  the  radius  seldom  or  never  occurs  without  a  fracture  of  the  internal 
condyle.'  I  shall  refer  to  his  views  again  when  considering  disloca- 
tions of  the  head  of  the  radius. 

.  ReauUa. — It  is  probable  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  no  permanent 
displacement  exists ;  although  the  irregularity  of  the  bony  deposits 
around  the  base  of  the  condyle,  which  generally  may  be  easily  felt^ 
would  lead  to  a  contrary  opinion.  The  fact  that  the  lower  fragment 
usually  follows  the  motions  of  the  olecranon,  renders  its  replacement 
and  retention  comparatively  easy,  unless  some  complication  exists. 
It  is  not  from  displacement,  therefore,  so  much  as  from  permanent 
muscular,  and  especially  bony  anchylosis,  that  serious  maiming  so 
often  results.  Under  any  treatment  bony  anchylosis  will  very  often 
ensue,  and  under  improper  treatment  it  is  almost  inevitable. 

Treatment. — The  arm  must  be  immediately  flexed  to  nearly  or  quite 
a  right  angle,  when,  without  much  manipulation,  the  fragments  will 
be  made  to  resume  their  place.  A  gutta-percha,  or  felt,  right-angled 
splint^  such  as  I  have  already  directed  for  fractures  occurring  just 
above  the  condyles,  well  and  carefully  cushioned,  may  now  be  applied, 
and  secured  by  rollers.  Suitable  pads  must  also  aid  the  splint  and 
roller,  in  keeping  the  fragments  in  place.  Markoe  prefers  keeping 
the  forearm  in  a  position  about  ten  degrees  short  of  a  right  angle,  be- 
lieving that  in  this  position  the  ulna  itself  will  act  as  a  splint,  and,  by 
its  support  on  the  uninjured  portion  of  the  trochlea,  hold  in  its  place 
the  broken  condyle.  Very  properly,  also,  he  prefers  to  lay  the  angular 
splint,  made  of  tin.  and  fitted  to  the  arm  and  forearm,  upon  the  back 
of  the  limb,  instead  of  upon  the  front  or  sides.  If  it  is  upon  the  inside, 
it  covers  the  broken  condyle,  and  we  are  unable  to  know  so  well  its 

<  Markoe,  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  May,  1855,  p.  883,  second  aeries, 
vol.  xlv. 
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position;  if  upon  either  side,  it  is  apt  to  press  injariously  upon  the 
epicondyles ;  and  if  it  is  in  front,  the  fragments  cannot  be  so  well  ad- 
justed or  supported.  Upon  this  point,  however,  surgeons  are  not  very 
well  agreed^  and  no  doubt  more  will  depend  upon  the  care  with  which 
the  splint  is  applied  than  upon  the  surface  against  which  it  is  laid. 

Considerable  swelling  is  almost  certain  to  follow,  and  no  surgeon 
ought  to  hazard  the  chances  of  vesications,  ulcerations,  &c.,  by  neglect- 
ing to  open  or  completely  remove  the  dressings  every  day.  Within 
seven  days,  and  pernaps  earlier,  passive  m'otion  must  be  commenced, 
and  perseverinffly  employed  from  day  to  day  until  the  cure  is  accom- 
plished; indeed,  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  better  not  to  resume  the 
use  of  splints  after  this  period:  for,  although  at  this  time  no  bony 
union  has  taken  place,  yet  the  effusions  have  somewhat  steadied  the 
fragments,  and  the  danger  of  displacement  is  lessened,  while  the  pre- 
vention of  anchylosis  demands  very  early  and  continued  motion. 

When  the  fracture  is  compound,  or  otherwise  complicated,  these 
simple  rules  will  seldom  be  found  applicable;  indeed,  fractures  attended 
with  no  such  complications  will  occasionally  be  found  difficult  to  re- 
duce, or  to  maintain  in  position  after  reduction. 

§  11.  Fractures  of  the  External  Condyle. 

Causes. — All  the  fractures  (18)  of  the  external  condyle,  of  which  I  have 
a  record,  occurred  in  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  except  one; 
in  which  instance  a  woman,  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  fell  upon  her 
elbow  while  intoxicated,  breaking  off  the  outer  condyle.  Two  months 
after  the  accident  I  found  the  fragment  displaced  half  an  inch  upwards, 
and  firmly  united. 

In  a  large  majority  of  these  cases  the  patients  themselves  have 
affirmed,  and  the  surface  of  the  skin  has  furnished  conclusive  evidence, 
that  the  fracture  was  produced  by  a  direct  blow,  generally  by  a  fall 
upon  the  elbow. 

Line  of  Fracture,  Disphcement,  and  Symptoms. — The  direction  of  the 
fracture  is  generally  such  that,  commencing  always  above  and  without 
the  capsule,  it  descends  obliquely  and  enters  the  joint  either  just  within 
or  through  the  "  small  head"  or  articulating  surface  upon  which  the 
radius  is  received ;  or  else  it  penetrates  more  deeply  in  its  progress, 
and  passing  through  the  olecranon  fossa,  it  enters  the  joint  through 
the  middle  of  the  trochlea. 

In  the  first  of  these  classes  of  examples,  which  I  think  also  is  the 
most  common,  the  condyle  alone  is  broken  off,  and  it  is  liable  only  to 
become  displaced  backwards,  forwards,  or  outwards;  generally,  I  have 
found  it  displaced  a  little  outwards  sufficiently  to  increase  manifestly 
the  breadth  of  the  condyles;  or  it  has  been  carried  backwards;  once 
slightly  forwards;  it  is  also,  in  some  cases,  carried  upwards  in  a  small 
degree,  although  the  action  of  the  supinators  and  extensors  would  seem 
to  render  a  downward  displacement  more  common.  These  displace- 
ments are  usually  not  considerable,  and  in  a  few  cases  there  is  none  at 
all.  Whatever  may  be  the  direction  or  degree  in  which  the  fragment 
is  moved,  however,  the  head  of  the  radius  is  found  almost  always  to 
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accompaDT  it ;  but  in  the  case  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  the  head 
of  the  radius  became  completely  separated  from  the  condyle. 

Frederick  Keafier,  set.  11,  fell  from  a  load  of  hay,  and  he  is  confident 
that  he  struck  the  ground  with  the  back  of  his  elbow.     Six  hours 
after  the  accident,  he  was  brought  to  me  by  the 
Kg.  88.  physician  who  was  first  called  to  him.     The  arm 

was  mncfa  swollen,  and  the  external  condyle  could 
not  be  distinctly  felt,  but  when  pressure  was  made 
directly  upon  it,  crepitus  and  motion  became  mani- 
fest. Tbehead  of  the  radius  waa  at  the  same  time 
dislocated  backwards,  and  separated  entirely  from 
the  condyle;  its  smooth  button-like  head  being 
very  prominent.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
a  blow  from  behind  should  leave  the  head  of  the 
radius  dislocated  backwards,  or  how  the  radius 
could  have  separated  from  the  broken  condyle; 
but  as  the  examination  was  repeated  several 
times,  and  while  the  patient  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ether,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Several 
«<ib!i*i*"  "  ""  """"'  other  surgeons  who  were  present  concurred  with 
me  in  opinion  fully. 
While  prosecuting  the  examination,  I  reduced  the  dislocation  of  the 
radius,  but  it  would  not  remain  in  place  a  moment  when  pressure  or 
support  was  removed.  The  lad  recovered  with  a  very  useful  arm,  the 
motions  of  flexion  and  extension,  with  pronation  and  supination,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year,  being  nearly  as  complete  as  before  the  accident; 
the  radius  remaining  unreduced. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  portion  of  the  condyle 
which  is  attached  to  the  radius  falls  backwards,  its  upper  and  broken 
extremity  pitches  forwards;  and  this  attitude  it  is  especially  prone  to 
assume  when  the  forearm  is  extended. 

It  is  even  possible,  when  the  fracture  traverses  the  trochlea,  for  the 
ulna  also  to  become  displaced  backwards  along  with  the  radius  and 
the  lesser  fragment. 

Crepitus,  which  is  usually  very  distinct,  is  most  easily  obtained  by 
rotating  the  radius,  or  by  seizing  upon  the  condyle  with  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  and  moving  it  backwards  and  forwards. 

BesuUs. — Ordinarily,  this  fragment  unites  promptly,  and  by  the 
interposition  of  a  bony  callus  ;  but  in  four  cases,  I  have  noticed  that 
either  no  union  has  occurred,  or  the  union  has  been  accomplished 
only  through  the  medium  of  fibrous  structures,  and  the  fragment  con- 
tinued afterward  to  move  with  the  radius. 

As  a  consequence,  probably,  of  the  displacement  of  the  lesser  frag- 
ment upwards,  the  forearm,  when  straightened,  is  occasionally  found 
deflected  to  the  radial  side.  The  surgeon  must  not,  however,  confound 
the  deflection  which  is  natural,  and  which  is  greater  in  some  persons 
than  in  others,  with  the  unnatural  radial  inclination  which  is  occa- 
sioned sometimes  by  this  accident.  I  have  met  with  this  phenomenon 
three  times  in  children  under  three  years  of  age,  in  one  of  which  I 
could  not  discover  that  the  condyle  was  carried  towards  the  shoulder, 
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but  only  outwards;  in  each  of  the  other  cases  the  fragment  had  united 
by  ligament.     The  following  is  one  of  the  examples  referred  to : — 

A  girl,  ast.  8,  fell  and  broke  the  external  condyle  of  the  left  humerus ; 
the  fracture  extending  freely  into  the  joint ;  crepitus  distinct ;  forearm 
slightly  flexed ;  prone.  Lesser  fragment  displaced  outwards  and  a  little 
backwards,  carrying  with  it  the  radius.  On  the  second  day  I  was  dis- 
missed on  account  of  the  unfavorable  prognosis  which  I  gave,  or  rather 
because  I  refused  to  guarantee  a  perfect  limb,  and  an  empiric  was 
employed. 

July  2,  1857,  several  months  after  the  accident,  the  father  brought 
her  to  me  for  examination.  There  was  no  anchylosis,  but  the  lesser 
fragment  had  never  united,  unless  by  ligament,  moving  freely  with 
the  head  of  the  radius.  When  the  forearm  was  straightened  upou 
the  arm  it  fell  strongly  to  the  radial  side,  but  resumed  its  natural 
relation  again  when  the  elbow  was  flexed. 

Two  other  examples  are  reported  at  length  in  the  second  part  of 
my  Report  on  Deformities  after  Fractures  as  Oases  67  and  59  of  frac- 
tures of  the  humerus. 

In  one  other  example,  however,  mentioned  also  in  my  report  as 
Case  56,  the  deflection  was  to  the  opposite  side.  I  examined  the  lad 
one  year  after  the  accident,  he  being  then  five  years  old,  and  I  found 
the  external  condyle  very  prominent  and  firmly  united,  but  not  appa- 
rently displaced  in  any  direction  except  outwards.  The  radius  and 
ulna  had  evidently  suffered  a  diastasis  at  their  upper  ends,  but  all  of 
the  motions  of  the  joint  were  free  and  perfect. 

Dorsey^  speaks  of  this  lateral  inclination  as  being  always  to  the 
ulnar  side,  but  does  not  indicate  to  what  particular  fracture  of  the 
elbow  it  belongs.  He  has  also  described  a  splint,  contrived  by  Dr. 
Physick,  intended  to  remedy  the  deformity  in  question. 

Chelius  also  speaks  of  the  same  deformity  as  occurring  after  frac- 
tures of  the  internal,  but  does  not  mention  it  in  connection  with  frac- 
tures of  the  external  condyle,  that  is,  an  inclination  of  the  forearm  to 
the  ulnar  side. 

In  more  than  half  of  the  cases  of  fracture  of  this  condyle  some 
degree  of  anchylosis  has  resulted,  lasting  at  least  several  months.  I 
have  seen  it  remaining  after  a  lapse  of  from  one  to  twenty  years,  but 
generally  it  gradually  diminishes,  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  com- 
pletely disappears  after  a  few  years. 

Treatment, — I  do  not  know  that  I  need  add  much  to  what  has 
already  been  said  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
opposite  condyle,  and  at  the  base  of  the  condyles,  since  the  measures 
applicable  to  the  one  are,  in  general,  applicable  to  the  other. 

Generally,  the  forearm  ought  to  be  flexed  upon  the  arm,  especially 
with  a  view  to  overcome  the  usual  tendency  in  the  upper  ena  of  the 
lower  fragment  to  pitch  forwards,  and  which  form  of  displacement  is 
greatly  increased  by  straightening  the  arm.  A  remarkable  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  one  of  two  which  I  have  seen,  must  be  mentioned. 

James  Oronyn,  aged  six,  was  brought  to  me  in  March,  1857,  having, 

1  Elementfl  of  Sai^ery,  by  Philip  Syng  Dorsey,  Phlla.  ed.,  1818,  yol.  1.  p.  146. 
lb 
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a  few  minutes  "before,  fallen  from  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  to  the 
ground.  His  father  said  the  elbow  had  oeen  broken  at  the  same  point 
two  years  before,  and  from  that  time  had  remained  stiff  and  crooked. 
I  found  the  external  condyle  broken  off,  and,  with  the  head  of  the 
radius,  carried  backwards.  This  was  the  position  which  it  occupied 
constantly,  though  it  was  easily  restored  and  maintained  in  position 
when  the  arm  was  straight,  but  not  by  any  possible  means  when  the 
elbow  was  flexed.  I  dressed  the  arm,  therefore,  in  an  extended  posi- 
tion, with  a  long  felt  splint,  and  the  fragments  remained  well  in  place 
until  a  cure  was  accomplished. 

In  certain  examples,  I  have  no  doubt  also  that  advantage  might  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  Physick^s  splint,  intended  to  obviate  the  out- 
ward or  inward  inclination  of  the  forearm. 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that,  in  the  four  cases  in  which 
I  have  observed  bony  union  to  fail,  and  the  fragments  to  continue 
movable,  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint  have,  in  a  very  short  time, 
been  completely  restored.  If  it  does  not  prove  that  Granger  was 
correct  in  his  views  as  applied  to  fractures  of  the  internal  epicondyle, 
namely,  that  it  was  of  little  or  no  consequence  whether  the  fragment 
united  or  not,  and  that  the  elbow-joint  ought  to  be  submitted  to  free 
motion  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  treatment — if  it  does  not 
absolutely  prove,  I  say,  the  correctness  of  his  views,  it  at  least  must 
abate  our  apprehensions  of  the  supposed  evil  results  of  non-union  in 
the  case  of  the  fracture  now  under  consideration. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  also,  with  a  qualified  approval, 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Norris 
in  his  Report  on  Surgery,  made  to  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  1848. 

"  In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  condyles  of  the  os  humeri,  a 
course  is  usually  recommended  which  he  believes  to  be  hurtful,  inas- 
much as  it  favors  the  worst  consequences  of  the  injury,  namely,  loss 
of  motion  in  the  joint.  By  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  fractured  piece 
becomes  sufficiently  fixed  to  create  partial  anchylosis ;  and  there  is  so 
much  pain  afterwards  in  the  proposed  passive  movements  as  to  cause 
the  omission  of  these  measures  until  permanent  stiffness  takes  place. 
The  proper  course  in  the  management  of  these  accidents,  he  conceives 
to  be — 1st.  To  apply  no  splints,  but  in  the  earlier  days  to  make  use 
of  the  proper  means  to  prevent  inflammation.  2d.  To  accustom  the 
patient  to  early  and  daily  movements  of  flexion  and  extension.  8d. 
When  the  action  of  the  joint  becomes  limited,  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance by  force,  and  repeat  it  daily  until  the  tendency  of  the  joint  to 
stiffen  ceases. 

"  The  accomplishment  of  this  process,  he  adds,  is  so  very  painful 
that  few  patients  have  courage  to  submit  to  it,  and  few  surgeons  firm- 
ness to  prosecute  it.  The  consequence  has  been  that  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases  the  use  of  the  articulation  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  has 
been  lost.  The  introduction  of  etherization,  by  preventing  the  pain, 
gives  us,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Warren,  the  means  of  overcoming  the 
resistance.  By  its  aid  he  has  restored  the  motion  of  a  considerable 
number  of  anchylosed  elbows,  and  has  successfully  applied  the  same 
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measures  to  other  joints,  particularly  to  the  shoulder  and  knee.  This 
has  now  become  his  settled  practice,  with  the  results  of  which  he  is 
entirely  satisfied.  The  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  forced 
movements  of  an  anchylosed  joint  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  By  a 
reasonable  abstraction  of  blood,  and  other  anti-inflammatory  treatment, 
he  has  never  found  it  alarming."' 

My  respect  for  the  distinguished  surgeon  whose  opinion  is  here 
given  does  not  permit  me  to  question  the  correctness  of  his  practice; 
but  I  cannot  avoid  a  belief  that  his  language  does  not  convey  a  precise 
idea  of  his  views.  If  he  intends  to  say  that  he  would  move  the  joint 
freely  when  it  is  suffering  from  acute  inflammation,  and  when  motion 
oocasions  great  pain,  I  must  protest  against  the  practice  as  likely  to 
do  vastly  more  harm  than  good  in  any  case ;  but  if  he  would  move  the 
joint  from  the  first,  when  the  inflammation  and  swelling  are  trivial, 
and  when  it  occasions  only  an  endurable  amount  of  pain,  then  his 
views  are  just  and  his  practice  worthy  of  imitation. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

FRACTURES   OF   THE    RADIUS. 

Of  one  hundred  and  one  fractures  of  the  radius  which  have  been 
recorded  by  me,  not  including  gunshot  fractures,  or  fractures  demand- 
ing immediate  amputation,  three  belonged  to  the  upper  third,  six  to 
the  middle  third,  and  ninety-two  to  the  lower  third.  Three  were 
compound,  and  ninety-eight  simple.  Forty-eight  are  reported  as 
occurring  in  males,  and  thirty -five  in  females ;  forty -two  as  having 
occurred  in  the  left  arm,  and  thirty-four  in  the  right. 

fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  radius,  as  a  simple  accident,  uncompli- 
cated with  any  other  fracture  or  dislocation,  is  exceedingly  rare ;  yet, 
owing  to  the  depth  of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  muscles,  and  the 
difficulty  of  determining,  where  so  many  bones  and  processes  approach 
each  other,  precisely  from  what  point  the  crepitus,  if  any  is  found, 
proceeds,  surgeons  have  often  been  deceived,  and  they  have  believed 
that  they  were  the  fortunate  possessors  of  this  rare  pathological  trea- 
sure, when  the  autopsy  has  too  soon  disclosed  their  error.  Both  B. 
Cooper  and  Robert  Smith  have  alluded  to  this  difficulty,  and  the  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Markoe  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  and 
published  in  the  Arnerican  Medical  Monthly,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  same  point;  in  which  case  the  signs  of  a  fracture  of  the  radius  at 
its  neck  were  such  as  to  deceive  that  experienced  surgeon,  yet  the 
autopsy  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  was  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  forwards^  with  a  fracture  of  the  ulna.  Indeed,  its  existence 
as  a  form  of  fracture  was  doubted  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  by 

*  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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Others  has  been  actually  denied.  I  have  seen  do  specimen  obtained 
from  the  cadaver,  except  the  doubtful  one  contained  in  Dr.  Watts' 
cabinet,  and  of  which  I  have  furnished  nn  account,  accompanied  with 
ft  drawing,  in  my  report  to  the  American  Medical  Association,'  and 
the  specimen  owned  by  the  late  Dr.  Miitter,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which 
he  has  kindly  furnished  me  the  following  description:  "History  un- 
known. The  line  of  fracture  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  neck 
of  the  Isft  radius,  just  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bicipital  protu- 
berance. Union  with  deformity  has  resulted. 
Owing  to  the  fracture  haviog  taken  place 
within  the  insertion  of  the  biceps,  that  muscle 
appears  to  have  drawn  forward  and  upward 
the  lower  end  of  the  short  upper  fragment. 
In  consequence  of  this  movement,  the  articu* 
lating  facet  of  the  head  of  the  radius  is  tilted 
backwards,  so  as  no  longer  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  humerus.  As  a  secondary  oonse- 
quence,  the  anterior  edge  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  rests  permanently  against  the  articu- 
lating surface  of  the  humerus.  At  this  new 
point  of  contact  a  new  surface  of  articulation 
is  seen  to  have  been  formed,  while  the  origi- 
nal articulating  facet  is  directed  backwards, 
and  lies  at  right  angles  to  the  one  of  more 
recent  formation.  At  the  inner  edge  of  the 
new  articulation  of  the  head  of  the  radius 
with  the  humerus,  contact  with  the  ulna  has 
developed  another  surface  of  articulation. 
The  upper  and  lower  fragments  are  united 
at  an  angle,  and  the  radius  does  not  appear 
to  have  lost  in  length." 

Velpeau  has  once  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence uf  this  fracture  in  a  dissection,  but  the 
fracture  was  accompanied  with  a  fracture 
also  of  the  coronoid  process;  and  B^rard 

...      ,    .  obtained  possession  of  a  similar  specimen. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  notice  of 
any  others.  Malgaigne  affirms,  with  his  usual  frankness,  that  although 
he  has  occasionally  believed  that  he  had  met  with  it,  the  autopsy, 
whenever  it  has  been  obtained,  has  shown  that  it  was  rather  a  sub- 
luxation than  a  fracture.  On  the  other  band,  Mr.  South  calls  it  a  "  not 
unfrequent  accident,"  but  in  confirmation  of  this  declaration  he  cites 
no  examples." 

While,  therefore,  the  presence  of  what  appear  to  be  the  rational 
diagnostic  Bigns  has  compelled  me  to  record  one  case  as  an  uncompli- 
cated fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and  two  others  as  fractures  at 
this  point  accompanied  either  with  a  fracture  of  the  humerus  or  a  dis- 
location of  the  ulna,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  some  doubt  remains 

■  TraoMcUong,  vol.  ix.  pp.  157  and  S3S. 
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in  ray  own  mind  as  to  whether  in  either  case  the  fact  was  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  nor  do  I  think,  speaking  only  of  the  simple  fracture,  that  it  will 
ever  be  safe  to  declare  positively  that  we  have  before  us  this  accident, 
lest,  as  has  happened  many  times  before,  in  the  final  appeal  to  that 
court  whose  judgment  waits  until  after  death,  our  decisions  should  be 
reversed. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  could  more  fully  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  diag- 
nosis in  the  case  of  injuries  received  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bead 
of  the  radius  than  the  testimony  given  in  the  case  of  Noyes  vs.  Allen, 
tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Cambridge,  January,  1856,  before  Judge 
Bigelow.  Mr.  Noyes  injured  his  elbow,  January  7,  1854,  and  Dr. 
Allen,  who  was  called  immediately,  believed  that  the  ligaments  of  the 
joint  had  been  torn,  but  that  no  bones  were  broken  or  displaced.  On 
the  following  morning  he  was  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Noyes  went  home. 
Three  weeks  later  it  was  seen  by  Dr.  Dow,  who  also  thought  there 
was  no  fracture.  About  eight  weeks  after  the  accident  a  physician 
examined  the  arm,  and  declared  the  neck  of  the  radius  broken,  and 
the  fragments  displaced;  and  when  the  case  was  finally  brought  to 
trial  he  testified  still  that  such  was  certainly  the  fact;  and  five  other 
physicians,  not  one  of  whom,  however,  we  are  told,  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Medical  Society,  testified  positively  that  the  radius  was 
broken  at  its  neck,  producing  a  bony  protuberance;  that  such  an 
injury  only  could  account  for  the  symptoms  manifested  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  and  that  no  other  fractures  or  injuries  of  the  joint  could 
explain  so  well  the  present  appearances  of  the  arm.  While,  on  the 
part  of  the  defence,  six  of  the  most  intelligent  medical  gentlemen  of 
the  State,  Drs.  Kimbal  and  Huntington,  of  Lowell,  and  Drs.  Town- 
send,  Lewis,  Clark,  and  Gay,  of  Boston,  testified  that  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  radius  were  not  displaced,  nor  was  there  any  evidence 
that  this  bone  had  ever  been  broken.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  latter  gentlemen  were  correct;  yet  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  gentlemen  who  first  testified  were  not  without  some  grounds 
for  their  opinions  so  confidently  expressed. 

The  case  was  given  to  the  jury  after  a  trial  of  five  days^  who 
promptly  returnea  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.^ 

When  this  fracture  occurs,  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  will 
probably  be  carried  forwards  by  the  action  of  that  portion  of  the 
biceps  which  has  its  insertion  into  the  tubercle ;  and  the  displacement 
in  this  direction  must  necessarily  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
arm  is  straightened.  In  the  cabinet  specimen  belonging  to  Dr.  Miitter, 
the  line  of  fracture,  commencing  in  the  neck,  has  terminated  in  the 
tubercle;  consequently  the  biceps,  having  still  some  attachment  to 
the  upper  fragment  as  well  as  the  lower,  has  drawn  them  both  for- 
wards. 

The  same  anterior  displacement  I  have  noticed  in  all  of  the  sup- 
posed living  examples,  but  whether  both  fragments  or  only  one  had 
suffered  displacement  I  am  unable  to  say. 

A  girl,  aat.  11,  living  in  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  fell  from  a  tree,  and 

I  Amer.  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  yii.  p.  299. 
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injured  her  right  arm.  Her  surgeon,  who  regarded  it  aa  a  fraetnre  of 
the  neck  of  the  radius,  reduced  the  fragments,  and  placed  the  forearm 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  all  dress- 
ings were  removed,  and  the  patient  was  dismissed;  the  fragments 
seemed  to  be  in  place.  The  parents,  finding  the  elbow  stiff,  now  made 
violent  and  saccessful  efforts  to  straighten  the  arm. 

Fifteen  months  afler  the  accident,  the  child  was  brought  to  me. 
There  was  at  this  time  a  bony  projection  in  front,  opposite  the  neck 
of  the  radius,  which  I  believed  to  be  the  point  of  fracture.  The  hand 
was  forcibly  pronated,  and  she  had  only  a  limited  amount  of  motion 
at  the  elbow-joint.  The  anchylosis  was  probably  due  to  inflamma- 
tion directly  resulting  from  the  severe  contusion;  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  forward  displacement  of  the  fragments  was  alona 
due  to  the  too  early  and  too  violent  attempts  to  straighten  the  arm  ; 
at  least,  this  was  the  explanation  which  I  ven- 
^'  tured  to  give  to  the  parents  at  the  time. 

/The  second  case  occurred  in  a  lad  eight  yeara 
old,  living  in  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.     His  parents 
brought  him  to  me  ten  weeks  after  the  injury 
^TT-^jft    j^  was  received,  and  I  then  found  the  forearm  bent 

<^ V  4Kri'~wlL  to  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  and  anchylosed 

^>  T^l9  at  the  elbow-joint.     The  hand  was  also  forcibly 

pronated,  and  could  not  besiipinated.     In  front, 
and  opposite  the  neck  of  the  radius,  there  was 

/r    ,ui  a  distinct  bony  projection,  which  I  believed  to 

}    W  be  the  point  of  union  of  the  bony  fragments. 

/T  The  external  condyle  seemed  also  to  have  been 

broken. 

The  third  example,  treated  originally  by  Dr. 
Nott,  of  Buffalo,  was  seen  by  me  six  months 
after  the  accident.  The  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  seemed  to  be  displaced  forwards. 
There  was  very  little  motion  at  the  elbow-joint, 
and  both  pronation  and  supination  were  com- 
pletely lost. 

I  have  seen,  in  Dr.  Miitter's  cabinet,  two  spe* 
cimens  of  fracture  of  the  outer  half  of  the  head 
of  the  radius.  In  one  case,  the  small  fragment 
is  slightly  displaced  downwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  bone;  and,  in  the  other,  the 
fragment  is  thrown  outwards,  or  to  the  radial 
side.  Both  are  firmly  united  in  their  new  po- 
sitions. 

Dr.  Hodges  presented  to  the  "Boston  Society 
for  Medical  Improvement"  a  specimen  very 
much  resembling  those  of  Dr.  Miitter's,  in  which 
case  the  patient  survived  his  injuries  only  six 
hours;  and  in  the  examination  after  death  he 
was  found  to  have  also  an  oblique  fracture  of 
the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  the  line  of  fracture  com- 
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Tnencing  above  the  coronoid  process,  and  extending  obliquely  down- 
wards and  backwards.  He  remarks,  moreover,  that  he  has  three 
times  found  a  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  radius  asso- 
ciated with  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.^  I  have 
already  observed  that  Yelpeau  had  once  noticed  the  same  coincidence. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  radius,  we  must  not 
neglect  to  flex  the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  so  as  to  relax,  as  completely 
as  possible,  the  biceps,  whose  advantageous  insertion  into  the  tubercle 
of  the  radius  would  be  certain  to  produce  displacement,  unless  this 
position  was  adopted.  A  single  dorsal  splint^  properly  padded,  should 
support  the  forearm,  while  the  surgeon,  having  placed  a  compress 
over  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment,  proceeds  to  secure  the 
whole  with  a  roller. 

Especial  care  must  also  be  taken  to  prevent  the  forearm  from  being 
extended  before  the  bony  union  is  Gairly  consummated,  lest  the  biceps, 
now  firmly  contracted,  should  draw  the  lower  fragment  forwards,  as 
it  mast  inevitably  do  while  the  bony  union  is  imperfect;  an  accident 
which,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  occurred  in  one  of  the  examples 
which  I  have  already  cited. 

If  the  patient  be  a  child,  or  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  rules  will  not  be  faithfully  complied  with,  it  would  be  well  to 
secure  the  arm  in  this  position  with  a  right-angled  splint. 

When  the  fracture  occurs  in  any  portion  of  the  radius  below  the 
insertion  of  the  biceps,  and  above  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii 
teres,  Mr.  Lonsdale  suggests  the  propriety  of  placing  the  forearm  in  a 
condition  of  supination,  at  least  so  far  as  is  practicable,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  proper  apposition  of  the  fragments.  His  argument  in 
favor  of  this  practice  is  ingenious,  and  deserves  consideration. 

When  the  bone  is  broken  anywhere  in  this  portion,  the  action  of 
the  pronators  upon  the  upper  fragment  ceases ;  while  that  of  the  biceps, 
which  is  a  powerful  supinator,  continues ;  consequently  the  upper  frag- 
ment becomes  at  once,  and  completely,  rotated  outwards  or  supinated. 
Now,  if  the  hand,  to  which  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  alone  remains 
attached,  should  be  forcibly  pronated,  the  radius  will  also  be  rotated 
inwards  upon  its  own  axis;  and  although  it  might  be  possible  in  this 
condition  to  bring  the  broken  ends  into  contact,  and  a  bony  union, 
without  deformity,  might  be  consummated,  yet  the  power  of  supi- 
nation must  be  forever  lost;  since  the  union  has  been  effected  while 
the  head  and  upper  fragment  are  already  in  a  state  of  complete  supi- 
nation ;  and  if  such  is  the  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  bone,  to- 
gether with  the  hand,  will  be  incapable  of  any  further  supination. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  the  practice  with  any  surgeons,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  treat  this  fracture  with  the  hand  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme 
pronation ;  but  the  case  has  been  supposed  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  argument  more  intelligible.  The  usual  practice  is  to  place 
the  forearm  and  hand  in  a  position  midway  between  supination  and 
pronation,  and  then  to  lay  it  across  the  body  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
arm;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  same  objection,  differing  only  in  degree, 

I  Hodges,  Boston  Med.  and  Sarg|.  Joam.,  Dec.  6, 1866. 
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will  apply  to  this  position  as  to  that  of  pronation.  The  axes  of  the 
two  fragments  are  not  made  to  correspond,  since,  while  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  onlj  half  rotated  outwards,  the  upper  fragment  is  completely, 
and  the  result  of  the  union  must  be  the  loss  of  one-half  the  power  of 
supination  in  the  hand. 

It  is  only,  then,  by  complete  supination  of  the  hand  during  treat- 
ment that  this  difficulty  can  be  avoided,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
ought  to  adopt  this  plan  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  or  when- 
ever we  are  not  hindered  by  serious  obstacles ;  and  the  only  obstacle 
which  occurs  to  me  as  likely  to  interpose  itself,  is  the  practical  one 
which  most  surgeons  must  have  experienced  in  treating  all  injuries  of 
the  forearm,  whether  fractures,  or  only  severe  contusions  of  the  mus- 
cles, &c.,  namely,  the  constant  and  almost  uncontrollable  tendency 
of  the  hand  to  assume  the  prone  or  semi-prone  position.  This  is  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  great  preponderance  of  power  in  the  pronators ;' and 
such  is  the  resistance  which  they  afiford  to  supination  that  it  is  often 
quite  impossible  to  lay  the  hand  upon  its  back  while  the  forearm  is 
across  the  body,  and  if  accomplished,  the  position  generally  becomes 
in  a  few  hours  so  painful  as  to  be  intolerable.  By  extending  the 
arm,  however,  and  laying  it  upon  a  pillow,  the  hand  will  be  found 
again  to  rest  easily  upon  its  back,  because  in  this  way  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  outward  rotation  of  the  humerus  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

Dr.  X.  C.  Scott,  formerly  Resident  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  City 
Hospital,  in  his  inaugural  thesis,  submitted  in  March,  1869,  has  dis- 
cussed very  fully  the  advantages  of  this  position  in  many  fractures  of 
the  forearm,  and  he  has  devised  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  securing 
the  limb  after  supination  is  effected,  adding  also  a  moderate  amount 
of  extension  by  adhesive  plasters  and  elastic  bands. 

Fig.  85. 


6eott*i  appanttni  for  frMtarei  of  the  forearm. 


Dr.  Scott  informs  me  that  he  has  treated  twenty-five  cases  very 
successfully,  at  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital  and  elsewhere,  by  this 
method. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  of  the  whole  number  of  fractures  of 
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thia  bone  recorded  by  me,  amounting  id  all  to  one  hundred  and  one, 
only  six  belonged  to  the  middle  third.  An  observation  which  is  in 
atrikiog  contrast  with  the  remark  of  Chelius,  that  it  is  broken  most 
frequently  in  its  middle. 

If  the  fragments  are  com-                             51g.  86. 
pletely    separated    at    this         .         « 
point,  the  lower  end  of  the     \    XV'^m 
upper  half  ia  drawn  forward       \   ^^''1 
by  the  action  of  the  biceps         \    m^l 
aided  by  the  pronator  raaii          \  .^K^^^ioEJ^Sf"----^^ 
teres,  in  case  the  fracture  ia          (  •^^^TT^'^^jfi^^^^^:^^-^--^^ 
below   its  insertion ;   while           ^^SSt^~^            ^jm^tr^"!^' 
the  lower  fragment  is  tilted  ^ ^^ 

toward  the  ulna  by  the  con-  VrMlsn  or  llia  ilun  st  Ibs  ndlu.    (From  Onj.) 

joined   action  of  the   supi- 
nator radii  longus,  and  pronator  quadratus.     But  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  displacement  much  will  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  force 
by  which  the  fracture  has  been  occasioned. 

A  laboring  man,  set.  35,  broke  the  radius  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
middle  third.  On  the  same  day  I  replaced  the  fragments  as  well  as 
I  could  in  the  midst  of  the  swelling  which  had  already  occurred,  and 
applied  two  broad  and  well-padded  splints,  one  to  the  palmar  and  one 
to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  I  first  discovered  that  the  fragments  were 
projecting  in  front,  and  I  at  once  proposed  to  thrust  them  back  by 
force,  but  the  patient  declined  allowing  me  to  do  so,  I  then  applied 
a  compress  near  the  summit  of  the  projection,  but  not  exactly  upon 
it,  lest  it  should  cause  ulceration,  and  secured  over  this  a  firm  splint. 
At  first  this  seemed  to  produce  a  change  in  the  fragments,  but  after 
a  couple  of  weeks  I  found  there  was  no  improvement,  and  it  was  dis- 
continued. About  six  months  after  the  fracture  occurred,  this  man 
bad  the  same  arm  terribly  lacerated  in  a  railroad  accident,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  amputate  near  the  shoulder-joint;  and  I  thus  obtained  the 
-  broken  radius.  The  bone  was  firmly  united,  but  with  an  angle,  sa- 
lient forwards,  of  about  ten  degrees.  There  was  no  inclination  toward 
the  ulna. 

My  impression  is  that  these  fragments  were  never  completely  re- 
j)laced,  a  point  which  I  could  not  well  determine  at  first  on  account 
of  the  rapid  effusion.  If  they  had  been,  I  think  they  could  have  been 
retained  in  place  with  the  appliances  used.  Almost  every  day  the 
limb  was  examined,  and  as  often  as  every  fourth  or  fifth  day  the 
dressings  were  removed  and  carefully  reapplied.  And  only  once  did 
they  become  so  loose  as  not  to  afford  the  requisite  support,  and  this 
at  a  period  too  late  to  have  occasioned  the  deformity. 

We  ought  not  to  be  deceived,  therefore,  and  promise  too  confi* 
dently  a  perfect  limb,  even  when  but  the  radius  is  broken,  since  we 
may  not  always  be  certain  that  the  ends  are  well  replaced,  or  perhaps 
they  may  become  displaced  subsequently,  and  in  either  case  we  are 
not  likely  to  discover  the  deformity  until  the  swelling  has  subsided, 
aod  it  is  too  late  to  apply  the  remedy. 
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In  the  treatmeDt  of  fractures  of  the  middle  third,  the  same  rules, 
with  only  slight  modifications,  will  be  applicable,  as  in  fractures  of 
both  bones.  Two  straight,  long,  and  broad  splints  must  be  applied 
after  bein^  carefully  padded ;  and  especial  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  tenaency  of  the  fragments  to  become  displaced  forwards  and 
toward  the  ulna  through  the  action  of  both  the  biceps  and  the  prona- 
tor  radii  teres ;  a  tendency  which  may  in  some  meafisure  be  provided 
against  by  flexion  of  the  arm,  but  which  must  be  overcome  chiefly  by 
steady  and  well-adjusted  pressure,  near,  but  not  upon,  the  ends  of  the 
fragments. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  third,  occurring  above  the  line  of  Colles' 
fracture,  are  almost  as  rare  as  fractures  of  the  middle  or  upper  thirds. 
I  have  recorded  five ;  one  of  which  it  will  be  proper  to  relate  as  a 
representative  example. 

George  Vogel,  sdi,  30,  was  admitted  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Nov.  2,  1852,  with  a  fracture  of  the  right  radius 
about  three  and  a  half  inches  above  its  lower  end.  The  hand  was 
prone,  and  inclined  to  the  radial  side ;  while  the  broken  ends  of  the 
radius  fell  against  the  ulna,  from  which  it  was  found  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate them.  The  lower  end  of  the  ulna  was  prominent,  and  projecting 
upon  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  hand. 

I  was  unable  completely  to  separate  the  fragments  of  the  radius 
from  the  ulna,  by  either  pressure  with  my  fingers  between  the  bones, 
or  by  seizing  upon  them  with  my  thumb  and  fingers.  Having, 
however,  adjusted  them  as  well  as  possible,  I  flexed  the  arm,  and 
applied  a  broad  and  well-padded  splint  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
forearm,  securing  it  in  place  with  a  paste  bandage.  These  dressings 
were  finally  removed  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  when  I  found  scarcely 
any  displacement  or  deformity  remaining. 

Most  of  these  fractures,  when  properly  treated,  result  in  perfect 
limbs.  In  a  certain  proportion,  however,  it  will  be  found  impossible 
effectually  to  resist  the  action  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  and  of  the 
quadratus,  and  the  fragments  will  unite  at  an  angle  resting  against 
the  ulna,  and  sometimes,  by  the  interposition  of  intermediate  callus, 
they  will  become  firmly  united  to  the  ulna.  Occasionally,  also,  espe* 
cially  where  the  fracture  has  been  produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  hand, 
and  the  radio-ulnar  ligaments  of  th5  wrist  have  been  torn  or  stretched, 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  will  be  found  to  project  permanently,  and 
the  hand  to  fall  more  or  less  to  the  radial  side. 

Of  the  ninety-two  fractures  belonging  to  the  lower  third  of  the 
radius,  eighty-seven  were  near  the  lower  end,  or  within  from  half  an 
inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  articular  surface,  all  being  in- 
cluded in  those  fractures  called  ''Colles'  fractures,''  most  of  which 
were  no  doubt  true  fractures,  and  probably  a  small  proportion  sepa- 
rations of  the  epiphyses. 

In  every  instance,  except  one,  which  has  come  under  my  notice, 
where  the  cause  of  a  Colles'  fracture  has  been  ascertained,  it  has  been 
occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  exceptional 
case  was  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  D.  B.,  who  fell  in  getting  out  of  a  street 
car  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  20th,  1865,  striking  upon  the  back 
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of  her  band  vhile  the  band  was  shut.  The  displacemeot  was  in.  the 
same  direction  as  in  cases  caused  by  a  fall  upoQ  the  palm.  Robert 
Smith  baa  seeu  a  similar  accideot  cause  a  displaoemeot  of  the  frag* 
ment  forwRrds. 

Collea  described  this  fracture  as  occurriog  always  about  one  iDcb 
and  a  half  above  the  carpal  end  of  the  bone ;  but  Robert  Smith,  who 
has  carefully  examined  all  of  the  cabinet  specimens  be  could  find, 
about  twenty-three  in  number,  has  never  seen  the  line  of  fracture 
removed  farther  than  one  inch  from  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  and 
in  several  specimens  it  was  within  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  this 
extremity.  Dupuytran  has  also  described  the  fracture  as  occurring 
from  three  to  twelve  lines  above  the  joint.  I  think  I  have  found  the 
fracture  generally  as  low  as  these  latter  surgeons  have  placed  it,  but 
occasionally  as  high  as  it  was  placed  by  Colics. 


Fig.  87. 


FiHlsn  ef  Iha  ndli 


Case.  A  woman,  fet.  40,  fell  upon  the  side-walk,  striking  upon  the 
palm  of  her  left  band.  She  was  brought  immediately  to  my  otBce, 
and  I  found  the  radius  was  broken  about  one  inch  and  a  half  above 
the  wrist.  The  lower  fragment  was  tilted  back  considerably.  Hand 
prone. 

Placing  my  thumb  against  the  back  of  the  lower  fragment,  it  was 
easily  restored  to  position,  and  with  only  a  slight  crepitus.  When 
my  thumb  was  removed  it  manifested  no  tendency  to  displacement. 
The  arm  was  dressed  with  a  curved  palmar  splint,  secured  in  place 
with  a  roller  applied  moderately  tight.  On  the  seventh  day  a  straight 
splint  was  substituted  for  the  curved.  The  arm  was  examined  almost 
every  day,  and  the  dressings  occasionally  renewed  until  the  twenty- 
sixth  day,  when  the  splint  was  finally  removed.  The  wrist  was  at 
this  time  only  slightly  anchylosed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  deformity 
or  imperfection  remaining.  Passive  motion,  which  had  been  practised 
at  each  removal  of  the  dressings,  was  directed  to  be  continued. 

Case.  A  boy,  set.  11,  was  brought  to  me,  having  just  fallen  from  a 
pair  of  stilts.  His  right  radius  was  broken  transversely,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  above  the  wrist,  and  the  lower  fragment  was  much  tilted 
back ;  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  was  prominent,  and  the  hand  fell  to 
the  radial  side. 

Pushing  from  behind,  the  lower  fragment  was  made  to  resume  its 
place,  and  the  deformity  immediately  disappeared.  It  was  noticed, 
however,  that  it  required  unusual  force  to  accomplish  this,  but  it  was 
not  found  necessary  to  use  extension.  There  was  also,  accompanying 
the  reduction,  a  slight  crepitus. 
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The  treatment  was  the  same  as  in  the  first  case,  except  that  the 
curved  splint  was  employed  throughout.  Little  or  no  deformity  ex- 
isted when  the  dressings  were  removed. 

Case.  George  Lofinch,  sdt,  42,  fell  upon  an  icy  side-walk,  striking 
upon  the  palm  of  his  left  hand.  Fracture  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  lower  end.  Fragment  displaced  backwards.  A  friend  had 
partially  replaced  the  fragment  by  pushing  upon  it,  before  he  came  to 
me.  Within  half  an  hour  after  the  accident  he  was  at  my  office,  and 
I  restored  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  very  easily  to  place  by  pushing 
from  behind  with  my  thumb.  No  extension  was  necessary.  It  would 
not,  however,  remain  in  place  unless  the  forearm  was  pronated  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  hand  could  aid  in  the  retention. 

I  applied  my  own  palmar  splint.  The  recovery  was  rapid  and 
complete. 

Case.  Margaret  Reed,  ast.  48,  fell.  September  23,  1855,  striking  on 
the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  breaking  the  radius  about  one  inch  from 
its  lower  end.  One  week  after,  she  came  under  my  care  at  the  hos- 
pital. The  arm  had  been  previously  dressed  carefully  by  one  of  my 
colleagues,  with  curved  dorsal,  and  palmar  splints ;  but,  on  examina- 
tion, we  found  the  fragments  a  good  deal  displaced.  It  was  found 
necessary  now  to  use  both  extension,  and  pressure  from  behind  to  re- 
store the  lower  fragment  to  position.  This  we  finally  succeeded  in 
doing,  and  immediately  splints  were  again  snugly  applied.  Two  days 
after,  on  opening  the  dressings,  the  lower  fragment  was  a  second  time 
found  displaced  backwards.  It  was  again  reduced,  bat  only  by  using 
great  force.  Fifteen  days  later,  we  were  pleased  to  find  the  bone  firm 
and  without  deformity. 

Margaret  left  the  hospital  on  the  4th  of  November,  with  her  hand 
and  wrist  still  swollen,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  stiffness  at  the  elbow 
and  wrist  joints. 

Case.  Charles  Stratton,  a  healthy  and  temperate  laborer,  aat.  36. 
fell  forwards  from  a  wagon,  Nov.  22,  1854,  striking  upon  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  breaking  the  radius  a  little  more  than  one  inch  above 
the  joint.  I  found  the  lower  fragment  displaced  backwards,  and  it  was 
easily  reduced  by  pressure  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  forepart  of 
the  wrist  being  quite  tender  to  pressure,  the  splint  was  applied  to  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm.  The  splint  was  curved  (pistol-shaped), 
and  the  surface  which  was  applied  to  the  arm  was  padded  with  care  ; 
it  was  secured  in  place  by  a  few  light  turns  of  a  roller,  and  laid  across 
the  body  in  a  sling. 

The  arm  was  seen  by  me  on  each  of  the  succeeding  seven  days,  and 
on  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  days  the  splint  was  removed  com- 
pletely ;  but  on  this  last  day  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  had  com- 
menced in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wrist.  The  splint  and  roller  were 
therefore  not  reapplied,  but  the  limb  was  laid  upon  a  broad  board, 
cushioned  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  and  cool  water  irrigations  were 
directed.  The  inflammation  soon  subsided,  but  the  splint  was  never 
resumed,  as  the  fragments  were  found  to  stay  in  place  perfectly  with- 
out its  aid.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  union  seemed  to  be  consum- 
mated ;  and  one  year  later  the  bone  was  found  to  be  perfectly  straight, 
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yet  the  wrist-joint  and  the  finger-joints  remained  stiff,  so  much  so  that 
he  was  unable  to  perform  any  labor.  The  stiffness  was,  however, 
gradually  disappearing ;  while  all  swelling  and  tenderness  had  long 
ceased. 

The  observations  of  M.  Yoillemier  also  have  shown  that,  instead  of 
being  oblique,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  the  fracture  is  almost 
uniformly  transverse  from  the  palmar  to  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the 
bone,  and  only  occasionally  slightly  oblique  in  its  other  diameter,  or 
from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side.  I  have  seen,  however,  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  a  specimen  of  this 
fracture  in  which  the  line  of  fracture  is  transverse,  from  side  to  side, 
but  very  oblique  from  before  backwards,  and  from  below  upwards. 
There  is  also  a  line  of  incomplete  fracture  extending  into  the  joint. 
It  is  united  by  bone,  with  the  usual  displacement  backwards. 

The  observations  of  both  R.  Smith  and  Voillemier  have  shown, 
moreover,  that  the  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  is  seldom  suffi- 
cient to  enable  it  to  escape  completely  from  the  upper ;  and  that  where, 
in  extremely  rare  instances,  and  in  consequence  of  extraordinary  vio- 
lence, such  complete  separation  does  occur,  a  disruption  of  those  liga- 
ments which  attach  the  lower  fragment  to  the  ulna  occurs  also,  and 
the  deformity  becomes  at  once  very  great,  so  that  it  no  longer  presents 
the  peculiar  features  of  Colles'  fracture,  but  resembles  a  dislocation. 

In  the  so-called  Colles'  fracture,  the  lower  and  outer  border  of  the 
radius,  or  its  styloid  apophysis,  is  swung  around  or  tilted,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  ulna ;  the  lower  and  inner  border  of  the  same  fragment  being 
retained  in  place  by  the  radio-ulnar  ligaments,  which  do  not  usually 
suffer  a  complete  disruption,  but  only  a  stretching  or  partial  laceration. 
The  upper  or  broken  margin  of  the  lower  fragment,  and  also  the 
ulnar  margin,  undergo  very  little  displacement;  while  the  lower  or 
articular  surface,  and  the  radial  margin,  are  carried  backwards,  up- 
wards, and  outwards. 

Surgeons  have  spoken  of  a  falling  in  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  toward  the  ulna,  as  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  action 
of  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  against  which  tendency  they  have 
sought  carefully  to  provide ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
any  considerable  degree  of  displacement  in  this  direction  is  a  rare 
event,  and  that,  when  it  does  exist,  it  is  in  consequence  mostly  of  the 
direction  of  the  force  which  has  produced  the  fracture,  rather  than  of 
the  action  of  this  muscle,  only  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  which  are  usually 
attached  to  the  lower  fragment,  and,  in  some  instances,  when  the 
fracture  is  within  a  half  or  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  articulation,  not 
any.  Besides,  there  is  actually  in  these  latter  cases  no  interosseous 
space  into  which  the  fragment  may  fall,  and  its  displacement  toward 
the  ulna  becomes,  therefore,  impossible. 

Still,  however,  if  one  were  disposed  to  speculate  upon  the  condition 
of  these  parts  after  the  fracture,  it  might  perhaps  be  easy  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  action  of  the  pronator  quadratus  upon  the  upper 
fragment,  whose  broken  extremity  was  not  completely,  or  at  all,  dis- 
engaged from  the  lower,  would  carry  both  fragments  together  toward 
the  lUna.    But  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  our  speculations^  still 
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the  fact,  as  proved  by  specimens^  is  not  generally  so ;  and  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  facts  and  theories  have  disagreed. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  unusual  to  find  any  of  the  museum  speci- 
mens of  this  fracture  thus  united.  But  they  maybe  found  constantly 
tilted  back  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  occasionally  tilted  for- 
wards, and,  still  more  rarely^  slightly  displaced  upon  their  broken 
surfaces  antero-posteriorly. 

The  general  absence  of  this  internal  displacement  may  find  its  ex- 
planation in  the  direction  of  the  force  which  generally  produces  this 
fracture,  in  the  occurrence  of  the  fracture  sometimes  at  a  point  so  low 
as  to  render  its  displacement  in  this  direction  impossible,  and  in  the 
breadth  of  the  bone,  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  which  does  not  permit 
it  to  fall  laterally  without  actually  increasing  its  length ;  a  circum- 
stance which  its  secure  ligamentous  attachment  to  the  ulna  at  its  op- 
posite extremities,  and  its  complete  apposition  to  the  wrist  and  elbow- 
joint,  do  not  allow. 

The  mistake  of  those  surgeons  who  have  attempted  to  describe  this 
fracture  has  originated  in  the  appearance  presented  in  nearly  all  re- 
cent fractures  occurring  at  this  point.  The  hand  falls  to  the  radial 
side,  and  seems  to  carry  the  lower  end  of  the  lower  fragment  with  it» 
while  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  becomes  unnaturally  prominent  in 
front  and  to  the  ulnar  side ;  a  condition  of  things  which  has  naturally 
enough  been  ascribed  to  the  displacement  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
lower  fragment  in  the  direction  of  the  interosseous  space. 

But  this  same  radial  inclination  oF  the  hand,  and  prominence  of  the 
ulna,  are  present  frequently  when  the  radius  is  broken  at  its  lower 
end,  and  no  displacement  in  any  direction  has  taken  place ;  and  I  have 
even  observed  it  in  simple  sprains  of  the  wrist,  and  in  the  hands  of 
old  or  feeble  persons  where  all  the  ligaments  have  become  relaxed. 

It  is  seen,  however,  in  a  more  marked  degree  when  the  bone  is 
actually  both  broken  and  displaced  backwards  in  its  usual  direction. 
In  short,  the  deformity  in  question  is  due,  in  a  large  majority  of  in- 
stances, to  the  relaxation,  stretching,  or  more  or  less  disruption  of  the 
radio- ulnar  ligaments,  which  permits  the  hand  tQ  fall  to  the  radial 
side  by  a  simple  rotatory  movement  over  its  articular  surface.  For 
this  reason,  also,  because  these  ligaments  once  lengthened  or  broken 
can  never,  or  only  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  be  completely  restored, 
this  deformity  may  be  expected,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  to  con- 
tinue,  however  exact  and  perfect  may  be  the  bony  union. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  so  long  as  the  tilting  of  the  frag- 
ment remains,  the  articular  surface  is  actually  presenting  somewhat  to 
the  radial  side.  While  in  the  normal  condition  it  presents  downwards, 
forwards,  and  inwards,  it  now  presents,  when  the  displacement  is  con- 
siderable; downwards,  backwards,  and  outwards. 

Diday  maintained  that  there  existed  usually  in  this  fracture  an  over- 
lapping or  shortening  of  the  bone  in  its  entire  diameter,  and  Yoillemier 
thought  that  the  specimens  which  he  had  examined  proved  that  an 
impaction  was  almost  universal. 

Both  of  these  opinions  have  been  combated  by  Robert  Smith ;  the 
shortening  observed  by  Diday  being  found  only  on  that  side  of  the 
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bone  to  whiob  the  hand  inclines,  and  being,  aocordinc;  to  B.  Smith, 
the  result  of  the  motion  of  the  lower  fragmentalready  deacribed;  and- 
the  appearance  of  impaction  beingdue  to  the  ensheatfaing callus  which 
13  deposited  usually,  if  the  displacement  is  allowed  to  continue,  in  the 
retiring  angle  opposite  the  seat  of  fracture. 

Tbeae  are  questions,  however,  requiring  for  their  decision  a  very 
careful  study  of  specimens,  and  in  relation  to  which  farther  observa- 
tions may  be  necessary.  Indeed,  some  recent  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Callender,  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  go  far  to 
sostain  the  opinion  of  Diday,  that  some  impaction  generally  exists, 
but  rather  upon  the  posterior  margin  than  upon 
either  the  radial  or  ulnar  side.' 

Meanwhile  there  is  no  doubt  that  occasional  ex- 
amples may  be  found  illustrating  one  or  more  of  all 
these  varieties  of  displacement,  and  that  to  the  im- 
paction is  sometimes  added  a  comminution  of  the 
lower  fragment,  the  lines  of  the  fracture  extending 
freely  intothejoint.  Oneoftbe  most  curious  exam- 
ples of  which  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Bigelow, 
of  Boston.  The  patienthadfallen,  and  being  other- 
wise seriously  injured,  ultimately  died  in  the  Massa- 
cbnsetts  Hospital.  At  first  he  had  only  complained 
of  lameness  at  the  wrist,  as  if  it  had  been  severely 
sprained ;  but  at  the  end  of  several  days  the  joint 
became  swollen,  and  from  the  persistence  of  the 
swelling  Dr.  Bigelow  was  led  to  diagnosticate  a 
stellate  crack  in  the  articulating  extremity  of  the 
radius,  he  having  met  with  a  similar  case  two 
years  before,  when  a  patient  with  the  same  symp- 
toms had  died  of  other  injuries,  and  exhibited  a 
crack  in  the  same  place,  but  less  extensive  than 
in  this  case.  There  was  found,  iu  this  last  example,  a  star-shaped 
fissure  on  the  articulating  surface,  without  displacement.  These  fis- 
sures penetrated  the  shaft  for  an  inch  or  more.  Dr.  Bigelow  thought 
that  tbe  bones  of  the  wrist  acted  as  a  wedge  to  spread  the  correspond- 
ing hollow  of  the  articulating  extremity ;  and  that  this  specimen  would 
explain  the  persistence  of  some  cases  of  sprained  wrist.' 

Robert  Smith  has  described  a  fracture  occurring  at  the  same  point, 
and  probably  pyossessing  nearly  the  same  characters  as  Golles'  fracture ; 
in  which  the  lower  fragment  is  thrown  forwards  instead  of  backwards, 
and  which  has  generally  been  the  result  of  a  fall  upon  the  back  of 
tbe  hand.  There  is  no  such  specimen,  however,  iu  any  of  the  patho- 
logical collections  in  Dublin,  nor  has  Mr.  Smith  ever  seen  a  specimen 
obtained  from  the  cadaver,  although  he  reports  a  case  which  fell  under 
bis  observation  in  praotice. 

I  have  myself  seen  one  such  case,^  but  I  regret  to  say  that  my 

1  Callender,  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  p.  281,  186.1. 
■  BosloD  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  IvUi.  p.  99. 
'  TraiiB.  Am.  Hed.  Assoc,  vol.  is.  p.  IU. 
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examination  of  the  condition  of  the  arm  was  not  such  as  to  enable 
me  to  add  anything  to  the  information  already  possessed  upon  this 
subject ;  indeed,  until  we  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  it  in  the 
cadaver,  we  cannot  speak  very  definitely  of  its  anatomical  characters. 

Ndlaton  observes  that  all  the  varieties  of  this  fracture  which  he  has 
seen  are  often  accompanied  with  fracture  of  the  styloid  apophysis  of 
the  ulna,  and  with  a  tearing  of  the  triangular  ligament.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  other  writer  has  made  the  same  observation  in  relation 
to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  fracture  of  the  styloid  apophysis  of  the 
ulna,  and  I  think  the  accident  is  not  so  common  as  the  remark  of 
N^laton  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

Dr.  Butler,  House  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  Hospital,  reports  a  case 
of  fracture  of  the  right  radius  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower 
thirds,  accompanied  with  a  fracture  also  of  the  styloid  apophysis  in 
the  same  bone.  The  accident  occurred  in  a  lad  fourteen  years  old, 
who  had  fallen  from  a  height  of  thirty  feet  upon  the  pavement.  The 
lower  fracture  commenced  at  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius,  and  extended  down  obliquely  into  the  wrist-joint^  breaking  off 
about  one-fiilh  of  the  articular  surface.  The  process  was  drawn  up 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius,  about  one  inch  and  a  half,  by 
the  supinator  radii  longus  muscle.  It  was  movable,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  contusion  and  swelling,  could  not  be  returned  to  its  place.  The 
hand  occupied  the  same  position  that  it  does  in  ColW  fracture. 

On  the  eighth  day  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  down  the  process 
with  a  compress  secured  by  adhesive  plaster  straps  ;  but  it  could  not 
be  done.  The  hand  and  arm  were  confined  also  to  a  pistol-shaped 
splint ;  ulcerations  ensued  from  the  pressure  of  the  compress,  and  the 
process  was  laid  bare,  but  it  finally  became  united  in  its  abnormal 
position ;  'the  motions  of  the  wrist,  however,  were  not  impaired,  and 
the  power  of  pronation  and  supination  soon  returned.* 

I  believe  I  have  seen  two  examples  of  a  fracture  commencing  on 
the  radial  side  of  the  bone  and  terminating  in  the  joint,  the  separated 
fragment  including  considerable  more  than  the  apophysis ;  but  neither 
of  these  cases  has  been  verified  by  an  autopsy.  They  are  treated  at 
length  in  the  preceding  edition  of  this  book. 

Recently  Dr.  E.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  demonstrated  by 
examinations  upon  the  cadaver  and  by  experiment,  that  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  the  triangular 
fibrocartilage  having  ^ven  way  under  the  force  which  has  occasioned 
the  fracture,  the  styloid  process  is  thrust  under  the  annular  ligament 
and  imprisoned;  in  fact,  the  ulna  becomes  dislocated,  and  is  retained  by 
the  annular  ligament  in  its  new  position.  Nor  can  the  reduction  of  the 
fracture  be  accomplished  until  the  ulna  is  released  from  its  imprison* 
ment.  Reduction  is  to  be  accomplished  by  extension  and  partial  cir- 
cumduction; the  hand  being  grasped  firmly  and  extended  first  to  the 
radial  side,  then  backwards  to  the  ulnar  side,  and  finally  forwards,  or 
in  the  position  of  flexion.  During  the  entire  manoeuvre  the  wrist  is 
held  firmly  by  the  opposite  hand  of  the  surgeon.     The  test  of  reduo- 

•  New  York  Journ.  of  Med.,  1857. 
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tioQ  is  to  be  found  in  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  ulna  on  the 
radial  side  of  the  ulnar  extensor. 

In  order  to  retain  the  ulna  in  place  when  reduction  is  effected,  Dr. 
Moore  places  a  thick,  firm  compress  over  its  lower  end,  on  the  palmar 
and  ulnar  margins  of  the  forearm ;  and  secures  this  in  place  with 
a  broad  band  of  adhesive  plaster  drawn  firmly  around  the  wrist.  The 
forearm  is  then  placed  in  a  narrow  sling  passing  under  the  wrist, and 
compress.    This  completes  the  dressing.^ 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner  (1838) 
will  be  found  a  description  by  J.  Bhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  of  a 
form  of  fracture  occurring  through  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  which 
is  probably  much  less  common  than  CoUes'  fracture,  and  which  ha4 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  'surgeons.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in 
the  line  of  fracture  extending  very  obliquely  from  the  articulation, 
upwards  and  backwards,  separating  and  displacing  the  whole  or  only 
a  portion,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  articu- 
lating surface.  I  have  not  recognized  this  fracture  in  any  instance 
which  has  come  under  my  own  observation,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
find  a  cabinet  specimen  in  any  pathological  collection.  Dr.  Barton 
was  not  able  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis  by  an  autopsy, 
and  the  only  well-authenticated  example  which  I  can  find  upon  record 
is  that  to  which  Malgaigne  has  alluded,  as  having  been  seen  by  M. 
Lenoir,  and  of  which  an  account  was  published  in  the  Archives  OinS- 
rales  de  Medecine  in  1839.  M.  Lenoir  believed  it  to  be  a  simple 
luxation  of  the  hand  backwards,  but  the  patient  having  died,  he  was 
able  to  correct  his  diagnosis  by  an  autopsy.  A  considerable  fragment 
had  been  broken  from  the  posterior  lip  of  the  articular  surface,  the 
line  of  fracture^  being  from  below  upwards,  and  from  before  back- 
wards. This  fragment  had  become  displaced  upwards  and  backwards, 
carrying  with  it  the  carpal  bones,  and  producing  thus  the  appearance 
of  a  simple  dislocation.'  I  believe  that  the  accident  so  carefully  de- 
scribed by  Barton  was  either  a  Colles'  fracture,  or  a  fracture  simply 
of  the  radial  margin,  of  which  I  have  given  two  supposed  examples, 
with  the  usual  signs  of  which  his  account  so  exactly  coincides,  and 
that  it  was  not  a  fracture  of  the  posterior  lip  of  the  articulating 
surface,  as  he  believed. 

Ninety-two  examples  of  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  radius 
have  furnished  no  cases  of  non-union,  nor  indeed  do  I  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  the  union  delayed ;  yet  only  twenty-six  are  positively 
known  to  have  left  no  perceptible  deformity  or  stifiness  about  ^he 
joint:  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  number  of  perfect  results 
might  be  somewhat  extended.  In  one  example,  the  case  of  a  man 
whose  arm  was  broken  in  Germany,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old, 
the  fragments  of  the  radius  were  driven  into  each  other,  or  overlapped 
one  inch,  and  the  ulna  had  been  displaced  downwards  toward  the 
fingers  the  same  distance.  This  was  examined  twelve  years  after  the 
accident,  and  he  had  then  a  very  useful  arm.    Twice  I  have  found 

>  Moore,  New  York  Med.  Rec,  April  1,  1870. 
'  Malgaigne,  Traits  des  Frac,  etc.,  torn.  ii.  p.  700. 
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the  wrist  and  finger-joints  quite  stiff  after  a  lapse  of  one  year;  in  one 
case  I  have  found  the  same  condition  after  two  years ;  in  one  case 
after  three  years,  and  in  two  cases  after  five  years. 

If  we  confine  our  remarks  to  Colles'  fracture,  the  deformity  which 
has  been  observed  roost  often  consists  in  a  projection  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  ulna  inwards  and  generally  a  little  forwards.  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases  this  is  accompanied  with  a  perceptible  falling  of  the 
hand  to  the  radial  side,  while  in  a  few  it  is  not.  After  this,  in  point 
of  frequency,  I  have  met  with  the  backward  inclination  of  the  lower 
fragment.  Robert  Smith  found  this  displacement  almost  constant  in 
the  cabinet  specimens  examined  by  him ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
nearly  all  of  the  examples  examined  by  myself  would  present  more 
or  less  of  the  same  deviation  upon  the' naked  bone;  but  in  the  living 
examples  a  slight  deviation  would  be  concealed  by  the  numerous 
tendons  which  cover  this  part  of  the  arm,  and  perhaps  by  some  per- 
manent effusions^  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  presently. 

There  remains  for  a  long  time,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  broad,  firm, 
uniform  swelling  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm,  commencing 
near  the  upper  margin  of  the  annular  ligament  and  extending  upwards 
two  inches  or  more.  This  swelling  continues  much  longer  in  old  and 
feeble  persons  than  in  the  young  and  vigorous.  It  is  pretty  generally 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  anchylosis  existing  at  the  wrist  and 
finger-joints,  and  it  disappears  usually  pari  passA,  with  these  condi- 
tions. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  effu- 
sions along  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  in  the  areolar  tissue 
external  to  the  sheaths,  and  it  is  as  often  present  after  sprains  and 
other  severe  injuries  about  this  part,  as  in  n*actures.  ^  In  many  cases, 
however,  its  prolonged  continuance  and  its  firmness  have  led  to  a  sus- 
picion that  the  bones  were  displaced,  a  suspicion  which  only  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  care  in  the  examination  ought  easily  to  dispel.  A 
similar  effusion,  but  in  less  amount,  is  frequently  seen  also  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  below  the  annular  ligament.  When  both  exist 
simultaneously  the  appearances  of  deformity  and  of  displacement  are 
greatly  increased.  Here,  then,  we  shall  find  a  partial  explanation  of 
the  anchylosis  in  the  wrist  and  finger-joints,  which  continues  occa- 
sionally many  months,  or  even  years,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  permanent. 
An  anchylosis  produced  in  a  few  instances  by  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  these  joints,  but  much  more  often  by  the  inflammatory 
effusion  and  consequent  adhesions  along  the  thecaa  and  serous  sheaths, 
through  which  the  tendons  all  pass  in  their  course  to  the  hands  and 
fingers;  and  also  by  simple  contraction  of  the  articular  ligaments,  as 
a  consequence  of  disuse,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  by  passive  con- 
traction of  these  ligaments.  The  fingers  are  quite  as  often  thus  an- 
chylosed  after  this  fracture  as  the  wrist-joint  itself;  a  circumstance 
which  is  wholly  inexplicable  on  the  doctrine  that  the  anchylosis  is 
due  to  an  inflammation  in  the  joints.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  the  fingers 
rigid  after  many  months,  when,  having  observed  the  case  throughout 
myself,  I  was  certain  that  no  inflammatory  action  had  ever  reached 
them. 

Nor  is  it  any  more  difficult  to  show,  I  think,  that  the  anchylosis  of 
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the  wrist-joint  is  not  often  due  to  a  malposition  of  its  articular  surfaces^ 
as  has  frequently  been  asserted  in  the  written  treatises. 

The  most  superficial  examination  of  the  mechanism  of  this  joint 
ought  tq  satisfy  us,  that  any  moderate  or  even  considerable  malposi- 
tion of  the  lower  fragment  after  a  fracture  of  the  radius,  is  not  sufficient 
in  itself  to  occasion  anchylosis.  It  is  true  that  in  the  fracture  now 
under  consideration,  the  direction  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  radius 
is  changed,  and  that,  while  it  was  directed  downwards,  forwards,  and 
to  the  ulnar  side,  it  is  now,  perhaps,  directed  downwards,  backwards, 
and  to  the  radial  side.  But  of  what  consequence  is  this  so  long  as  the 
carpal  bones,  with  which  alone  this  bone  is  articulated,  preserve  their 
relations  to  the  radius  unchanged  ? 

If  any  other  evidence  be  demanded,  it  may  be  supplied  by  the 
experience  of  most  surgeons  in  examples  of  anchylosis  without  dis- 
placement ;  in  examples  of  displacement  without  anchylosis,  but  in 
which  the  anchylosis  has  yielded  gradually  to  the  lapse  of  time,  while 
the  displacement  has  continued.  The  following  case  is  in  point: 
James  By  an,  a  private  in  the  15th  N.  Y.  volunteers,  fell  from  a  height 
into  a  ditch  during  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Ya.,  May  31, 1862,  striking 
upon  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  causing  a  simple  fracture  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  accompanied  probably  with  impaction.  I  do 
not  know  what  treatment  was  adopted,  but  when  he  came  under  my 
observation  in  March,  1863,  at  the  Central  Park  General  Hospital, 
New  York,  I  found  the  most  extraordinary  deflection  of  the  hand  to 
the  radial  side  which  I  hstve  ever  seen  after  this  fracture.  The  hand 
could  be  turned  laterally,  to  a  right  angle  with  the  arm ;  yet  the 
motions  of  flexion  and  extension  at  the  wrist-joint  were  nearly  as  per- 
fect as  in  the  opposite  arm,  and  the  hand  was  in  all  respects  as  useful 
as  before  the  accident 

To  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  prognosis  in  these  accidents,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  add  the  opinion  of  our  distinguished  countryman. 
Dr.  Mott,  given  in  a  clinical  lecture  before  his  class  in  the  University 
of  New  York. 

"  Fractures  of  the  radius  within  two  inches  of  the  wrist,  where 
treated  by  the  most  eminent  surgeons,  are  of  very  difficult  manage- 
ment so  as  to  avoid  all  deformity ;  indeed,  more  or  less  deformity  may 
occur  under  the  treatment  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons,  and  more  or 
less  imperfection  in  the  motion  of  the  wrist  or  radius  is  very  apt  to 
follow  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Even  when  the  fracture  is  well 
cored,  an  anterior  prominence  at  the  wrist,  or  near  it,  will  sometimes 
result  from  swelling  of  the  soft  parts." 

To  which  the  reporter,  himself  a  surgeon  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
adds : — 

**  As  the  above  opinion  of  Professor  Mott  coincides  with  my  own 
observations*  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  city,  as  well  as  with  many  of 
oar  most  distinguished  surgical  authorities,  I  venture  to  hope  that  it 
may  assist  in  removing  some  of  the  groundless  and  ill-merited  asper- 
sions, which  are  occasionally  thrown  on  the  members  of  our  profession 
by  the  ignorant  or  designing."^ 

>  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xzr.  p.  289. 
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Of  gangrene  as  an  occasional  result  of  this  fracture,  I  shall  speak 
presently,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  treatment. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  displacement  which  characterizes 
Colles'  fracture,  and  the  constant  difficulty  experienced  by  surgeons 
in  obviating  deformity,  have  led  to  much  speculation  and  ingenious 
invention ;  and  modern  surgeons,  especially,  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  introduce  here  an  essential  modification  of  the  usual  apparel  for 
broken  forearms.  This  modification  consists  in  employing  a  pistol- 
shaped  splint,  instead  of  a  straight  splint,  by  means  of  which  the  hand 
may  be  thrown  more  or  less  strongly  to  the  ulnar  side. 

Heister^  speaks  of  inclining  the  hand  toward  the  ulna,  while  re* 
ducing  a  fracture  of  the  radius,  but  when  the  reduction  has  been 
effected  he  recommends  a  straight  splint. 

Among  the  first  to  advocate  the  permanent  confinement  of  the  hand 
in  this  position,  were  Mr.  Cline,'  and  M.  Dupuytren.'  Mr.  Gline,  and 
after  him  Bransby  Cooper,*  and  Mr.  South,*  recommend  the  ordinary 
straight  splints  for  the  forearm,  but  the  rollers  by  which  the  splints 
are  secured  in  place  are  not  permitted  to  extend  lower  than  the  wrist ; 
so  that  when  the  forearm  is  suspended  in  a  sling,  in  a  state  of  semi* 
pronation,  the  hand  shall  fall  by  its  own  weight  to  the  ulnar  side. 

Dupuytren,  and  after  him,  Chelius,  adopt,  in  addition  to  the  palmar 
and  dorsal  splints,  the  "  attelle  cubitale,"  or  ulnar  splint ;  which  is  a 
gutter,  composed  of  steel,  iron,  tin,  or  some  other  metal,  and  made  to 
fit  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  when  the  hand  is  drawn 
forcibly  to  the  ulnar  side.  Blandin,*  N^laton,^  and  Goyraud,'  also, 
under  certain  contingencies  employ  the  same. 

Most  surgeons,  however,* employ  either  a  palmar  or ,a dorsal  splint; 
or  both  palmar  and  dorsal  splints  constructed  with  a  knee,  or  pistol- 
shaped,  and  they  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  ulnar  splint.  Thus, 
N^laton,*  Robert  Smith,"  and  Erichsen,"  recommend  this  peculiar  form 
only  in  the  dorsal  splint;  while  Bond,'*  Hays,'*  E.  P.  Smith,'*  (i.  P. 
Shrady,^^  and  others,  especially  among  the  Americans,  place  the  pistol* 
shaped  splint  against  the  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm  and  hand. 

A  few  modern  surgeons  have  not  seen  fit  to  adopt  this  peculiar 
principle  of  treatment,  or  this  form  of  dressing  under  any  of  its  modi- 
fications. Colles^*  recommends  a  straight  palmar  and  dorsal  splint,and 
does  not  incline  the  hand.  Barton'^  advises  the  same,  and  Skey,  having 
declared  his  preference  for  a  couple  of  broad,  straight  splints,  adds : 
*'  Oreat  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  hand  falling,  and  this 

1  De  Lavrentii  Heiateri,  Institutiones  ChirurgiciB,  pan  prima,  p<  303,  Amaterdam 
ed.,  1789. 
s  Malgaigne,  Traits  de  Frac.,  etc.,  torn.  i.  p.  614,  Paris  ed. 
'  Dupuytren  on  Bones,  London  ed.,  p.  140. 

*  B.  Cooper,  Lectures  on  Surg.,  p.  282,  Amer.  ed. 

>  Cheliu8*s  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  613.  ^  Malgaigne,  op.  dt,  torn.  i.  p.  614 

1  N^laton,  Elem.  de  Path.  Chir.,  torn.  i.  p.  747.  *  Ibid.,  p.  746. 

•  N^laton,  op.  cit.,  p.  747.  w  R.  Smith,  op.  dt.,  p.  168. 
"  Erichsen,  Surgery,  p.  215. 

t<  Bond,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sd.,  April,  1852.  »  Ibid.,  Jan.  1859. 

"  E.  P.  Smith,  Buffalo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  ix.  p.  225. 

^  Shrady,  Am.  Med.  Times,  2  cases,  Dec.  22,  1860. 

10  Colles,  Lectures  on  Surgery,  p.  825.  ^f  Barton,  Phil.  Med.  Exam.,  1888. 
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object  will  be  attained  hy  iQclosiBg  the  entire  forearm  and  band  in  a 
well-applied  sling.'" 


Professor  Fauger,  of  Copenbagen,  baa  undertaken  to  treat  this  frac- 
ture in  some  sense  without  any  splint,  the  forearm  and  hand  being 
simply  laid  over  a  doubte-inelined  plane,  so  as  to  bring  the  vrist  into 
a  state  of  forced  flexion.  "  The  band  having  been  brought  into  a  posi- 
tioB  of  strong  flexion,  the  forearm  is  placed,  pronated,  od  an  oblique 
plane,  with  the  carpas  highest^  the  band  being  permitted  to  hang  freely 
down  the  perpendicular  end  of  the  plane.'"  M.  Telpeau,  in  a  report 
of  his  surgical  clinic  at  La  Cbarit^  for  the  year  ending  September, 
1816,  says  this  plan  has  been  tried  during  the  year,  and  "the  result 
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has  not  been  very  satisfactory.    The  experiment,  however,  has  not 
been  decisive  upon  this  mode  of  treatment."^ 

Fig.  93. 


B.  P.  8mitb*a  iplint    Saiikoe  applied  to  forearm.    A,  Forearm  piece,  made  of  felt,  with  InearTated 
margina. 

Kg.  93. 


E.  P.  Smith's  splint.  B.  Opposite  snrfkoe.  2>,  the  hand-bloek,  is  connected  with  the  forearm  pleee  by 
two  clroalar  brass  plates,  which  move  npon  each  other,  in  order  that  the  hand-block  maj  auame  aaj 
desired  angle  with  the  arm.  In  this  way  it  may  be  adapted  to  either  the  right  or  left  arm.  It  Is  flzed 
bj  a  nut  seen  on  the  brass  plate.  The  letters  C  C  indicate  the  extent  of  motion  allowed  to  the  hand-block. 

Fig.  94. 


Geo.  P.  8hrad7*8  splint.  To  be  applied  to  the  palmar  surface  of  forearm  and  hand  ;  the  hand  being 
deflected  towards  the  ulna.  A  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  encircles  the  forearm  and  splint  near  the  elbow. 
A  loop  is  also  formed  for  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  wrist  bjr  passing  one  end  of  a  strip  of  plaster,  S  inches 
in  width,  between  the  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist  and  the  splint,  over  on  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist ;  both 
ends  being  then  brought  around  and  made  adherent  to  the  under  surface  of  the  splint.  Lastly,  the  hand 
is  secured  to  the  hand*piece  by  a  circle  of  plaster ;  the  dorsal  splint,  if  required,  can  then  be  applied  in 
the  usual  way.  Passive  motion  is  made  every  second  or  third  day,  by  grasping  the  apparatus  at  wrist 
and  freeing  the  hand. 

Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  the  practice  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  established  among  the  leading  surgeons  everywhere  to  employ 
in  the  treatment  of  this  fracture  the  principle  of  adduction  of  the 
hand,  and  always  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  purpose,  namely, 
rotary  extension,  by  which  they  hope  to  retain  more  securely  the 
lower  fragment  in  place. 

• 

>  Yelpeau,  Boston  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  213. 
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We  come  now  to  consider  how  far  this  peculiar  treatment  is  capa- 
ble of  answering  the  special  indications  of  the  case  we  are  studying. 

It  is  assumed,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that,  by  bearing  the  hand 
strongly  to  the  ulnar  side,  the  fragments  of  the  radius  are  brought 
more  exactly  into  apposition,  and  more  easily  and  effectually  retained; 
an  assumption  which  supposes  two  things  to  have  been  determined : 
first,  that  there  exists  an  overlapping  of  the  fragments,  either  through 
the  whole  extent  of  their  broken  surfaces  or  especially  toward  the 
radial  side,  or  that  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  inclined  to 
fall  against  the  ulna,  or  that  all  of  these  several  conditions  coexist ; 
and,  secondly,  that  if  such  displacements  do  exist,  they  can  be  reme- 
died by  this  manoeuvre. 

The  first  of  these  suppositions  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered by  all  those  gentlemen  who  have  particularly  examined  the 
specimens  contained  in  the  various  pathological  collections,  and  to 
whose  careful  investigations  I  have  already  frequently  adverted.  With 
rare  exceptions,  none  of  these  displacements  have  been  found  to  exist, 
although,  as  has  been  observed,  a  casual  inspection  of  the  arm  when 
recently  broken  would  often  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  I  do  not 
here  speak  of  impaction,  which  is  usually  upon  the  posterior  margin, 
if  it  exists  at  all. 

In  regard  to  the  second  supposition,  namely,  that  where  such  dis- 
placements do  exist,  a  forced  adduction  will  aid  in  the  retention  of 
the  fragments,  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  cautiously,  because,  so  far 
as  I  know,  my  opinions  have  received  as  yet  no  public  and  authorita- 
tive indorsement.  In  order  that  adduction  may  prove  effective,  there 
must  be  some  point  upon  which  to  act  as  a  fulcrum.  It  is  of  no  use  that 
we  rotate  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of  making  extension  unless  there 
can  be  found  a  resistance  or  fulcrum  upon  which  the  rotary  motion 
may  be  performed.  Such  a  fulcrum  exists,  no  doubt,  but  to  deter- 
mine its  availability  we  must  ascertain  its  character  and  position. 

It  is  not  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  for  the  ulna  has  no  point  of 
contact  with  the  carpal  bones,  and  when,  in  the  natural  state  of  these 
parts,  the  hand  is  inclined  to  the  ulnar  side,  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna, 
rides  freely  downwards  upon  the  wrist  until  arrested  by  the  ligaments 
which  unite  it  with  the  carpus,  or  by  the  capacity  of  the  joint  to  admit 
of  motion  in  this  direction.  When  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  is 
broken,  and  the  ligaments. of  the  joint  are  more  or  less  torn,  the  ulna 
although  thrust  downwards  much  farther  perhaps  than  it  could  ever 
descend  in  its  normal  state,  still  fails  to  find  a  support,  and  spreading 
wider  and  wider  from  the  radius  as  it  is  thrust  farther  upon  the  hand, 
no  limit  can  be  given  to  its  progress  in  this  direction.  It  was  thus 
that,  in  one  example  already  mentioned,  I  found  the  ulna  carried 
downwards  one  inch  or  more. 

The  resistance  will,  then,  in  nearly  all  cases,  be  found  to  be  in  those 
ligaments  which  bind  the  lower  fragment  to  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna, 
and  the  ulna  to  the  carpal  bones,  viz.,  the  radio-ulnar,  and  the  internal 
lateral  ligaments,  which  in  the  normal  state  of  the  parts  constitute  the 
centre  upon  which  forced  adduction  expends  its  power,  and  which 
still  continue  to  be  the  point  of  resistance  when  the  radius  is  broken. 
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Bat  how  feeble  and  uncertain  must  be  a  resistance  which  depends 
solely  on  these  injured  ligaments!  And  how  painful  to  the  patient 
must  be  an  extension  sufficient  to  overcome  the  action  of  nearly  all 
the  muscles  of  the  wrist,  which  is  borne  entirely  by  a  few  lacerated 
and  inflamed  fibres  I  even  in  health  this  position,  when  forced,  cannot 
be  endured  beyond  a  few  seconds,  and  it  must  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  suflerings  which  the  same  position  must  occasion  when  the  liga- 
ments are  torn  and  inflamed. 

I  am  not  to  be  told  that  surgeons  have  not  intended  to  advooate^this 
extreme  practice;  that  they  have  never  recommended  forced  adduc- 
tion, but  only  a  moderate  and  easy  lateral  inclination,  such  as  can  be 
comfortably  borne.  If  they  have  not,  then  they  should  not  have 
spoken  of  making  extension  by  this  means.  An  easy  lateral  inclina- 
tion has  no  power  to  do  good  so  far  as  extension  is  concerned,  any 
more  than  it  has  power  to  do  harm.  But  the  fact  is,  while  a  majority 
of  surgeons  have  no  doubt  used  less  force  than  was  hurtful,  some  have 
used  more  than  was  useful  or  safe;  indeed,  the  sharpness  of  the  curve 
given  to  the  splints  figured  and  recommended  by  Dupuytren,  N^laton, 
and  others,  sufficiently  indicates  that  their  distinguished  inventors  in- 
tended to  accomplish  by  these  means  a  forced  and  violent  adduction. 

Malgaigne,  speaking  of  other  means  of  extension  applied  to  the 
forearm,  suggested  by  Godin,  Diday,  and  Velpeau,  intended  to  operate 
only  in  a  straight  line,  and,  alluding  especially  to  the  modes  devised 
by  Huguier  and  Velpeau,  remarks :  "  Without  discussing  here  the 
comparative  value  of  the  two  forms  of  apparatus,  I  believe  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  endured  by  the  patients ;  and  M.  Diday  tells  us  that 
in  the  trials  which  h^  has  made,  the  pain  produced  by  the  extension 
was  so  great  that  he  was  compelled  to  renounce  it."  Which  observa- 
tions cannot  but  apply  equally  to  this  plan  of  extension  by  adduction 
or  to  any  other  which  might  be  adopted. 

After  all,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  have  concluded  to  reject 
this  mode  of  dressing  in  all  of  its  modifications ;  for  although  I  am  far 
from  being  persuaded  of  its  utility  as  a  means  of  extension  and  re» 
tention  in  any  case,  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  to  it  some  very 
considerable  value  in  another  point  of  view;  and  when  judiciously- 
employed  it  can  certainly  do  no  harm.  It  is,  I  repeat,  for  another 
reason  altogether  than  the  one  heretofore  assigned,  that  I  would  re- 
commend its  continuance,  a  reason  which  I  cannot  so  well  explain,  or 
hope  to  render  intelligible,  except  to  the  practical  surgeon.  This 
position  throws  the  whole  lower  end  of  both  radius  and  ulna  outwards 
toward  the  radial  margin  of  the  splints,  and  by  keeping  the  radius 
more  completely  in  view,  it  enables  the  surgeon  better  to  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  reduction,  and  to  recognize  more  readily  the  condition 
and  situation  of  the  compresses,  etc.  This  alone  I  have  always  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  ground  for  retaining  the  angular  splint;  although 
I  have  treated  a  great  number  of  arms  satisfactorily  with  the'straight 
splints  alone. 

Finally,  while  surgeons  have  been  seeking  to  accomplish  an  indica* 
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tion,  the  existence  of  which  is  at  least  rendered  doubtful,  and  by 
means  which  appear  to  me  totally  inadequate,  if  it  did  exist,  they  have 
probably  too  often  overlooked  or  regarded  indifferently  an  indication 
which  is  almost  uniformly  present,  namely,  to  press  forwards  the  tilted 
fragment  by  a  force  applied  upon  the  wrist  from  behind,  and  to  retain 
it  in  place  by  suitable  compresses.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  they  had  regarded  this  as  the  sole  indication,  an  indication  gene- 
rally so  easily  accomplished,  they  would  have  made  fewer  crooked 
arms,  and  have  saved  their  patients  much  suffering  and  themselves 
much  trouble.  Some  of  the  cases  which  I  have  reported  in  the  early 
part  of  this  chapter,  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  value  of  this  principle. 

In  case  the  ulna  is  dislocated  also,  and  is  imprisoned  by  the  annular 
ligament,  circumduction  with  extension,  as  practised  by  Dr.  Moore, 
and  heretofore  described,  will  be  required. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  determine  the  precise  form  of  splint  which 
ought  to  be  preferred,  and  to  describe  its  mode  of  application. 

The  narrow  ''attelle  cubitale"  of  Dupuytren  is  inconvenient;  nor 
can  I  give  the  preference  to  the  curved  dorsal  splint  recommended  by 
N^laton,  and  employed  by  Robert  Smith,  Erichsen,  and  others.  It  is 
not  to  me  a  matter  of  entire  indifference,  in  case  only  one  curved  splint 
is  employed,  whether  this  be  applied  to  the  palmar  or  dorsal  surfaces 
of  the  forearm.  Foreign  surgeons,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  applied  this 
splint  to  the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  straight  splint  to  the  palmar; 
while  American  surgeons  have  adopted  almost  as  uniformly  the  oppo- 
site rule — to  whose  practice,  in  this  respect,  I  acknowledge  myself 
also  partial.  It  is  to  the  curved  splint  rather  than  to  the  straight,  that 
we  mainly  trust;  not  simply,  or  at  all,  perhaps,  because  of  its  form, 
bat  because  the  curved  splint  is  also  the  long  splint.  This  is  the 
splint,  therefore,  which  ought  to  be  the  most  steady  and  immovable 
in  its  position.  Now,  the  very  irregularities  of  surface  upon  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  instead  of  constituting  an 
embarrassment,  enable  us,  when  the  splint  is  suitably  prepared  and 
adjusted,  to  fix  it  more  securely.  Moreover,  upon  it  alone,  after  a 
few  days,  the  surgeon  may  see  fit  to  rely,  and  in  that  case  it  ought  to 
be  applied  to  that  surface  of  the  arm  which  is  most  tolerant  of  con- 
tinued pressure.  The  palmar  surface,  as  being  more  muscular,  and 
as  having  been  more  accustomed  to  friction  and  to  pressure,  must 
necessarily  have  the  advantage  in  this  respect.  The  palmar  splint  ter- 
minating also  at  the  metacarpo- phalangeal  articulations,  instead  of  at 
the  wrist,  as  the  short  straight  splint  must  do  when  the  hand  is  ad- 
ducted,  enables  the  hand  to  be  flexed  upon  its  extremity  over  a  hand- 
block,  or  pad  of  proper  size.  Such  are  the  not  insignificant  advantages 
which  we  claim  for  this  mode  over  that  pursued  by  our  transatlantic 
brethren. 

The  block  suggested  first  by  Bond,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  valuable 
addition,  since  the  flexed  position  is  always  more  easy  for  the  fingers, 
and  in  case  of  anchylosis  this  position  renders  the  whole  hand  more 
useful. 

For  myself,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  preparing  extemporaneously  a 
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splint  from  a  wooden  shingle,  which  I  first  cut  into  the  requisite  shape 
and  length,  the  length  being  obtained  by  measuring  from  the  front 
of  the  elbow-joint,  when  the  arm  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  to  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  fall  half  an 
inch  short  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  to  render  it  certain  that  it  shall 
make  no  uncomfortable  pressure  at  this  point;  and  the  direction  to 
measure  with  the  arm  flexed  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a 

repetition.    The  breadth  of  the  splint 
^g*  OS-  should  be  in  all  its  extent  just  equal 

to  the  breadth  of  the  forearm  in  its 
widest  part,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
lateral  pressure  upon  the  bones.  If 
the  splint  is  of  unequal  breadth,  the 
roller  cannot  be  so  neatly  applied,  and 
The  aathor*a  apiint.  it  is  morc  likely  to  bccomc  disarranged. 

Thus  constructed,  it  is  to  be  covered 
witji  a  sack  of  cotton  cloth,  made  to  fit  tightly,  with  the  seam  along 
its  back,  and  afterwards  stufied  with  cotton  batting  or  with  curled 
hair.  These  materials  may  be  passed  in,  and  easily  adjusted,  wherever 
they  are  most  needed,  from  the  open  extremities  of  the  sack.  While 
preparing,  the  splint  must  be  occasionally  applied  to  the  arm  until  it 
fits  accurately  every  part  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  only  that  the  stuff- 
ing must  be  rather  more  firm  a  little  above  the  lower  end  of  the  upper 
fragment.  The  open  ends  of  the  sack  are  then  to  be  neatly  stitched 
oter  the  ends  of  the  splint,  after  which  the  splint  may  be  laid  directly 
upon  the  skin  without  any  intermediate  compresses  or  rollers. 

The  advantages  of  this  form  of  splint  are  easily  comprehended. 
They  consist  in  facility  and  cheapness  of  construction,  accuracy  of 
adaptation,  neatness,  permanency,  and  fitness  to  the  ends  proposed. 

The  extemporaneous  splint  recommended  by  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  very  similar,  but  it  lacks  the  neatness  and  per  ma* 
nency  of  that  which  I  have  now  described. 

In  all  cases  it  is  better  to  employ,  also,  at  least  during  the  first 
fortnight,  a  straight  dorsal  splint,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  palmar 
splint,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  from  the  elbow  to  the  middle 
of  the  carpus.  This  should  be  covered  and  stuffed  in  the  same  man> 
ner  as  the  palmar  splint,  except  that  here  the  thickest  and  firmest 
part  of  the  splint  must  be  opposite  the  carpus  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  lower  fragment.  It  will  answer  the  indications  also  a  little  more 
completely  if,  at  this  point,  the  padding  is  thicker  on  the  radial  thaa 
on  the  ulnar  side. 

Having  restored  the  fragment  to  place,  in  case  of  Golles'  fracture, 
by  pressing  forcibly  upon  the  back  of  the  lower  fragment,  the  force 
being  applied  near  the  styloid  apophysis  of  the  radius,  the  arm  is  to 
be  flexed  upon  the  body,  and  placed  in  a  position  of  semi-pronation, 
when  the  splints  are  to  be  applied,  and  secured  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  turns  of  the  roller,  taking  especial  care  not  to  include  the 
thumb,  the  forcible  confinement  of  which  is  always  painful  and  never 
useful. 
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I  cannot  too  severely  reprobate  Rg.  l 

the  practice  of  violent  extension 
of  the  wrist  in  the  efforts  at  re- 
duction when  no  overlapping  of 
the  fragments  exists  and  the  ulna 
is  not  dislocated,  and  that,  whether 
this  extension  be  applied  in  a 
straight  tine,  or  with  the  hand 
adducted.  It  has  been  shown 
that  iu  a  great  majority  of  cases 
no  indication  in  this  direction  is 
to  be  accomplished,  and  to  puU 
violently  under  these  circum- 
stances upon  the  wrist  is  not  only 
useless  but  hurtful.  It  is  adding 
to  the  fracture,  and  to  the  other 
injuries  already  received,  the 
graver  pathological  lesion  of  a 
stretching,  a  sprain  of  all  the  lig- 
aments connected  with  the  joint. 
I  am  persuaded  that  to  this  vio- 
lence, added  to  the  unequal  and 
too  firm  pressure  of  the  splints, 
are.  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  at- 
tributed the  subsequent  inflamma- 
tion and  anchylosis  in  very  many 
casea. 

The  first  application  of  the  bandages  ought  to  be  only  moderately 
tight,  and  as  the  inflammation  and  swelling  develop  in  these  struc- 
tures with  rapidity  the  bandages  should  be  attentively  watched,  and 
loosened  as  soon  as  they  become  painful.  It  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that,  to  prevent  and  control  inflammation,  in  this  fracture,  is 
the  most  difficult  and  by  far  the  most  important  object  to  be  accom- 
plished, while  to  retain  the  fragments  in  place,  when  once  reduced,  is 
cxjmparatively  easy. 

During  the  first  seven  or  ten  days,  therefore,  these  cases  demand 
the  most  assiduous  attention;  and  we  had  much  better  dispense  with 
the  splints  entirely  than  to  retain  them  at  the  risk  of  increasing  the 
inflammatory  action.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  very  many  cases 
would  come  to  a  successful  termination  without  splints,  if  only  the 
hand  and  arm  were  kept  perfectly  still  in  a  suitable  position  until 
bony  union  was  effected. 

I  must  also  enter  my  proLest  against  many  or  all  of  those  carved 
splints  which  are  manufactured,  hawked  about  the  country,  and  sold 
by  mechanics,  who  are  not  surgeons ;  with  a  fossa  for  each  styloid 
process,  a  ridge  to  press  between  the  bones,  and  various  other  curious 
provisions  for  supposed  necessities,  but  whioh  never  find  in  any  arm 
their  exact  counterparts,  and  only  deceive  the  inexperienced  surgeon 
into  neglect  of  the  proper  means  for  making  a  suitable  adaptation. 
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They  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  excoriations,  ulcerations,  inflamma- 
tions,  and  deformities. 

In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  these  fractures,  the  following  cases 
and  the  accompanying  remarks,  by  that  great  surgeon,  Dupuytren,  are 
too  pertinent  not  to  merit  a  place  in  every  treatise  of  this  character. 

"  The  two  succeeding  cases  are  not  only  interesting  as  fractures  of 
the  radius,  but  they  are  farther  deserving  of  attentive  consideration, 
on  account  of  the  serious  complications  which  accompanied  them,  and 
which  were  the  consequence  of  forgetting  an  important  precept.  Mora 
than  once,  indeed,  it  has  occurred  that  the  surgeons  have  been  so  in- 
tent on  preserving  fractures  in  their  proper  position  tbat  the  extreme 
constriction  employed  has  actually  caused  destruction  of  the  soft  parts. 
A  piece  of  advice  which  I  have  very  frequently  given,  and  which  I 
cannot  too  often  repeat,  is  to  avoid  tightening  too  much  the  apparatus 
for  fractures  during  the  first  few  days  of  its  being  worn ;  for  the  swell- 
ing which  supervenes  is  always  accompanied  by  considerable  pain, 
and  may  be  followed  l)y  gangrene.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  ur* 
gently  impressed  on  young  practitioners,  to  pay  attention  to  the  com- 
plaints which  patients  make;  and  to  visit  them  twice  daily,  and  relax 
the  bandages  and  straps  as  need  may  be,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
frightful  consequences  which  may  spring  from  not  heeding  this  neces- 
sary precaution;  by  carefully  attending  to  this  point  I  have  been 
saved  the  painful  alternative  of  ever  having  to  sacrifice  a  limb  for 
complications  which  its  neglect  may  entail. 

**  Antoine  Bilard,  set.  44,  fractured  his  right  radius  whilst  going 
down  into  a  cellar,  in  Feb.  1828,  and  went  at  once  to  the  Hospital  of 
La  Charity.     When  the  fracture  was  reduced  (it  was  near  the  base  of 
the  bone)  an  apparatus  was  applied,  but  fastened  too  tightly ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  swelling  and  the  acute  pain  which  the 

Eatient  endured,  it  was  not  removed  until  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
and  was  cold  and  oedematous,  and  the  forearm  red,  painful,  and 
covered  with  vesications.  Leeches,  poultices,  and  fomentations  were 
applied,  and  followed  by  some  alleviation  of  the  local  symptoms, 
though  there  was  much  constitutional  disturbance.  At  the  close  of  a 
fortnight  from  the  accident,  the  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm  pre- 
sented a  point  where  fiuctuation  was  supposed  to  exist;  but  when  a 
bistoury  was  plunged  into  it  no  matter  followed.  Portions  of  the 
flexor  muscles  subsequently  sloughed,  and  the  skin  subsequently 
mortified.  The  only  resource  was  amputation,  which  was  performed 
above  the  elbow  six  weeks  after  his  admission ;  and  he  afterwards 
recovered  without  the  occurrence  of  any  further  untoward  symptoms. 
"  B.,  8Bt.  36,  was  at  work  boring  an  artesian  well  in  1832,  when  he 
was  struck  by  part  of  the  machinery  on  the  right  forearm ;  he  was 
instantly  knocked  down  and  thrown  violently  on  the  right  thigh.  A 
surgeon  who  was  sent  for  detected  a  fracture  of  the  radius,  and  ap- 
plied the  usual  apparatus,  consisting  of  pads  and  splints,  confined  by 
a  roller  extending  from  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  to  the  elbow, 
which  compressed  the  arm  so  tightly  as  to  give  rise  to  very  great 
suffering.  The  fingers,  hand,  and  forearm  were  numbed  almost  to 
insensibility,  and  yet  the  surgeon  in  attendance  did  not  think  proper 
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to  loosen  the  apparatus.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  patient  until 
he  came  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  four  days  after  the  accident;  tbe  fiugers 
were  then  black,  cold,  and  insensible,  and  when  I  removed  the  splints 
I  found  the  hand  likewise  black,  especially  on  its  palmar  surface. 
The  lower  part  of  the  forearm  was  a  shade  less  livid,  but  equally  cold 
and  insensible;  and  several  vesicles  filled  with  pink-colored  serum 
were  apparent  on  both  its  surfaces  where  the  splints  had  pressed ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  forearm  was  inflamed,  swollen,  and  very  painful. 
He  was  bled  and  leeches  were  applied  to  the  inflamed  part  of  the  arm ; 
camphorated  spirit  was  applied  to  tfae  fingers. 

''  On  the  following  day  heat  was  restored  as  low  as  the  wrist,  but 
the  hand  remained  for  the  most  part  livid  and  cold,  and  the  radial 
artery  did  not  pulsate.  Seventy  leeches  were  applied  to  tbe  forearm, 
and  the  local  application  was  continued.^'  On  the  second  day  after 
admission  thirty  more  leeches  were  applied.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
band  looked  a  little  better,  so  as  to  "encourage  some  hope  of  its  being 
saved ;  but  this  was  again  blighted  on  the  sixth  day,  by  the  entire  loss 
of  heat  and  sensibility  in  the  part  and  increased  pain  and  swelling  in 
the  forearm,  to  which  the  gangrene  subsequently  extended.  On  the 
twelfth  day  amputation  was  performed  at  the  elbow-joint;  but  the 
patient  did  not  survive  the  operation  more  than  ten  days,  the  imme- 
diate  cause  of  death  being  acute  pleurisy.  There  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  purulent  serosity  poured  out  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest ; 
and  abscesses  were  found  in  the  lungs  and  liver.  On  examining  the 
arm,  there  was  found  to  be  a  simple  fracture  of  the  radius  about  its 
centre.  ? 

"Theabovd  case  presents  a  painful  illustration  of  the  neglect  to 
which  I  have  alludea.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  swelling  of  the 
limb  requires  that  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  th&  bandage  or 
straps,  by  which  the  apparatus  is  confined.  Similar  accidents  are 
likely  to  result  from  the  employment  of  an  immovable  apparatus,  of 
which  an  example  occurred  in  the  practice  of  M.  Thierry,  one  of  my 
pupils.  He  was  summoned  to  visit  a  young  girl,  on  whom  such  an 
apparatus  had  been  applied  for  supposed  fracture  of  the  radius. 
Alter  suffering  excruciating  torment,  the  forearm  mortified,  and  am- 
putation was  the  only  resource;  on  examining  the  limb  no  trace  of 
fracture  could  be  discovered.  Had  a  simple  apparatus  been  here  em- 
ployed, and  properly  watched,  this  patient's  limb  would  not  have  been 
aacrificed.''^ 

Bobert  Smith  mentions,  also,  the  case  of  a  boy,  set.  18,  who  had  a 
fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  through  the  line  of  the 
janction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  diaphysis,  caused  by  being  thrown 
from  a  horse.  A  surgeon  applied,  within  an  hour,  a  narrow  roller 
tightly  around  the  wrist.  On  the  following  day  the  limb  was  in- 
tensely painful,  cold  and  discolored ;  still  the  roller  was  not  removed, 
nor  even  slackened.  On  the  fourth  day  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Richmond  Hospital,  when  the  gangrene  had  reached  the  forearm. 
Spontaneous  separation  of  the  soft  parts  finally  occurred,  and  the 

1  Dnpuytren,  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  Bones,  Syd.  ed.,  London,  1847,  pp.  145-7. 
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bones  were  sawn  through  twenty-four  days  after  the  fracture  waa 
produced,  from  which  time  "everything  proceeded  favorably."* 

Nov.  21,  1851,  a  boy,  ten  years  old,  living  in  the  town  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  had  his  left  hand  drawn  into  the  picker  of  a  woollen  mill,  pro- 
ducing several  severe  wounds  of  the  hand  and  a  fracture  of  the  radius 
near  its  middle.  One  of  the  wounds  was  situated  directly  over  the 
point  of  fracture,  but  whether  it  communicated  with  the  bone  or  not 
was  not  ascertained.  A  surgeon  was  called,  who  closed  the  wounds, 
covered  the  forearm  with  a  bandage  from  the  hand  to  above  the  elbow, 
and  applied  compresses  and  splints.  This  lad  made  no  complaint,  his 
appetite  remaining  good  and  his  sleep  continuing  undisturbed,  until 
the  third  day,  when  he  began  to  speak  of  a  pain  in  his  shoulder ;  on 
the  same  day  also  it  was  noticed  that  bis  hand  was  rather  insensible  to 
the  prick  of  a  pin.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  his  sur- 
geon being  summoned,  found  him  suffering  more  pain  and  quite  rest- 
less ;  and  on  removing  the  dressings,  the  arm  was  discovered  to  be 
insensible  and  actually  mortified  from  the  shoulder  downwards. 

Opiates  and  cordials  were  immediately  given  to  sustain  the  patient^ 
and  fomentations  ordered. 

On  the  sixth  day  a  line  of  demarcation  commenced  across  the  shoul- 
der, and  on  the  twenty-first  day  the  father  himself  removed  the  arm 
from  the  body  by  merely  separating  the  dead  tissues  with  a  feather. 
Subsequently  a  surgeon  found  the  head  of  the  humerus  remaining  in 
the  socket,  and  removed  it,  the  epiphysis  having  become  separated 
from  the  diaphysis.    The  boy  now  rapidly  got  well. 

In  the  year  1853  this  case  became  the  subject  of  a  legal  investiga- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  Pilsbury,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  declared 
that  in  his  opinion  this  unfortunate  result  had  been  caused  by  too 
tight  bandaging,  and  by  neglecting  to  examine  the  arm  during  four 
days. 

On  the  other  hand,  Drs.  Hayward,  Bigelow,  Townsend,  and  Ains- 
worth,  of  Boston,  with  Kimball,  of  Lowell,  Drs.  Loring  and  Pierce, 
of  Salem,  believed  that  the  death  of  the  limb  was  due  to  some  injury 
done  to  the  artery  near  the  shoulder-joint;  and  in  no  other  way  could 
they  explain  the  total  absence  of  pain  during  the  first  two  days ;  nor 
could  they  regard  this  condition  as  consistent  with  the  supposition 
that  the  bandage  occasioned  the  death  of  the  limb.' 

I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  these  gentlemen  were  mistaken, 
and  that  the  gangrene  was  alone  due  to  the  bandages.  In  a  similar 
case  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  and  in  which  both  the 
radius  and  ulna  were  broken,  the  roller  extended  no  higher  than  just 
above  the  elbow,  and  the  patient  complained  of  no  pain  until  the 
bandages  were  unloosed,  yet  the  arm  separated  at  the  shoulder-joint. 
I  shall  refer  again  to  this  example  in  the  chapter  on  fractures  of  the 
radius  and  ulna ;  and  I  shall  take  occasion  then  also  to  speak  more 
fully  of  the  causes  of  these  terrible  accidents. 

Norris  mentions  another  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  lower 

>  R.  Smith,  Treatise  on  Fractures,  &c.,  Dublin,  ISM,  p.  170. 
<  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  281. 
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end  of  the  radius  which  came  under  his  notice  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  August,  1837,  the  arm  having  been  dressed  by  a  surgeon 
within  half  an  hour  after  the  accident,  with  bandages  and  splints. 
When  these  bandages  were  removed  at  the  hospital,  on  the  fifth  day, 
'^  the  soft  parts  around  the  fracture  were  found  to  have  sloughed,  an 
abscess  extended  up  to  the  elbow-joint,  and  sloughs  existed  over  the 
condyle.  Several  constitutional  symptoms  arose,  making  amputation 
of  the  arm  necessary."* 

A  lady,  sBt.  60,  was  also  seen  by  Thierry,  who,  having  broken  the 
radius  near  its  lower  end,  lost  her  fingers  by  the  sloughing  consequent 
upon  a  tight  bandage.* 

A  woman  was  admitted  into  one  of  Dr.  Wood's  wards  in  the  Belle- 
Yue  Hospital  about  the  first  of  February,  1863,  who  had  fallen  upon 
her  hand  a  few  days  before  and  broken  the  radius  just  above  the 
wrist.  Her  arm  was  dressed  with  splints  and  bandages  at  one  of  the 
dispensaries  in  this  city.  Gangrene  ensued,  and  when  I  saw  her  on 
the  8th  of  February,  the  death  had  extended  to  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm; the  dead  tissues  being  dry  and  black.  Dr.  Wood  amputated  the 
arm,  but  she  died. 

The  remarks  which  have  now  been  made  in  relation  to  the  treatment 
of  Colles'  fracture,  are  applicable,  with  only  such  slight  modifications 
as  would  naturally  be  suggested,  to  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  commencing  upon  the  radial  side  of  the  bone  and  extending 
obliquely  downwards  into  the  joint;  and  it  is  to  this  form  of  fracture 
especially,  that  the  pistol-shaped  splint  must  be  found  applicable.  If 
the  fracture  actually  extends  into  the  joint,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  order  to  the  prevention  of  anchylosis,  the  wrist  should  be 
early  subjected  to  passive  motion. 

The  following  example  of  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the 
radius  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  value  of  a  somewhat  novel  mode 
of  treatment  under  certain  circumstances: — 

William  Croak,  of  Bufifalo,  set.  80.  January  29,  1856,  a  large  piece 
of  iron  casting  fell  upon  his  arm,  crushing  and  lacerating  the  wrist, 
and  comminuting  the  lower  part  of  the  radius:  he  was  immediately 
taken  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  I  found  the  whole  of 
the  soft  parts  torn  away  in  front  of  the  joints  and  the  fragments  of  the 
radius  projected  into  the  fiesh  in  every  direction.  The  hope  of  saving 
the  hand  seemed  to  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant  the  attempt ;  at 
least  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  procedure.  I,  however,  stated  to  the 
gentlemen  present,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Bochester,  my  colleague, 
and  the  bouse  surgeon,  Dr.  Lemon,  that  I  believed  it  could  be  saved 
if,  having  removed  the  fragments  of  the  radius,  we  practised  resection 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  and  allowed  the  muscles  to  become  com- 
pletely relaxed.  Accordingly,  after  placing  my  patient  under  the 
lofluence  of  chloroform,  I  enlarged  the  wounds  so  as  to  enable  me  to 
remove  six  or  seven  fragments  of  the  radius,  leaving  others  which 
were  broken  off  but  not  much  displaced.    I  then  removed  with  the 

■  Korris,  note  to  Liston's  Sureeiy,  p.  54. 

*  Amer.  Joorn.  Med.  Sci.,  toT.  xxy.  p.  461,  from  L^Exp^rience  for  1S3S. 
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saw  one  inch  and  a  half  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  The  hand  was 
immediately  drawn  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  remaining  muscles, 
but  their  tension  was  completely  relieved. 

The  wounds  were  closed  and  dressed  lightly,  and  the  whole  limb 
was  placed  on  a  broad  and  well- padded  splint  covered  with  oiled  cloth. 
The  hand,  which  was  very  pale  and  exsanguine,  was 
covered  with  warm  cotton  batting. 

The  subsequent  treatment  was  changed  from  time  to 
time  to  suit  the  indications;  but  his  recovery  was  rapid 
and  complete,  nor  was  there  at  any  time  excessive  inflam- 
mation in  any  part  of  the  limb. 

I  have  seen  this  man  frequently  since  he  left  the  hospi- 
tal, and  while  he  has  recovered  only  a  little  motion  in  the 
wrist-joint,  his  hand  and  fingers  are  nearly  as  useful  as 
before  the  accident.  He  is  able  to  perform  all  ordinary 
kinds  of  labor  with  almost  as  much  ease  as  most  other 
men ;  and  what  is  always  gratifying  to  the  humane  sur- 
geon, he  does  not  fail  to  appreciate  fully  the  service  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  preservation  of  his 
somewhat  mutilated  hand. 

I  have  recently  adopted  the  same  treatment  with  equal 
success  in  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius. 

Epiphyseal  Separations. — This  bone  is  formed  from 
three  centres,  namely,  one  for  the  shaft  and  one  for  either 
extremity.  The  shaft  is  ossified  at  birth.  About  the  end 
of  the  second  year  ossification  commences  in  the  lower 
epiphysis,  and  it  becomes  united  to  the  shaft  at  about  the 
twentieth  year.  The  same  process  commences  in  the 
upper  epiphysis  at  about  the  fifth  year,  and  is  completed 
by  consolidation  with  the  shaft  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
I  have  met  with  no  recorded  examples  of  separation  of  the  upper 
epiphysis,  and  the  examples  of  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  have 
seldom  been  clearly  made  out.  I  have  already  mentioned  one  as 
having  been  reported  by  Bobert  Smith.  He  speaks  also  of  other 
cases  occurring  in  conjunction  with  a  separation  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  ulna,  and  which  is  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a  dislocation.* 

The  treatment  of  this  accident  will  not  require  any  special  con- 
sideration, since  it  will  not  dififer  essentially  from  the  treatment  re- 
quired in  a  fracture  occurring  at  the  same  point. 


lUdini  with 
(From  Gray.) 


1  Robert  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  164. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  ULNA. 
§  1.  Shaft  or  ths  Ulna. 

Causes. — The  Ebail  of  the  ulna,  when  it  alone  is  the  seat  of  fracture, 
is  generallj  broken  by  a  direct  blow.  I  have  never  seen  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule;  but  Yoisin  has  related  in  the  ffazette  Midicak  for 
1883  a  single  exception,  in  which  it  was  said  to  have  been  broken  by 
a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the  band.  Matgaigne  thinks  it  is  most  otlen 
broken  when  one  seeks  to  ward  oEF  a  blow  with  the  arm  ;  but  it  has 
happened  most  often  to  me  to  see  it  broken  by  a  fall  upon  the  side  of 
the  arm. 

Point  of  Fracture,  Direction  of  Displacement,  <ic. — In  au  analysis 
of  thirty-three  cases,  I  find  the  shaft  has  been  broken  eleven  times  in 
its  upper  third,  twelve  times  in  its  middle  third,  and  ten 
times  in  its  lower  third.     All  portions  seem,  therefore,        Pig.  B8. 
to  be  about  equally  liable  to  fracture.     I  thi  nk,  also,  the 
fractures  have  generally  been  oblique. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  observed  by  other  writers, 
I  have  noticed  that  no  law  prevailed  aa  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  fragments  have  become  displaced  ;  the 
broken  ends  being  found  directed  forwards,  backwards, 
inwards,  or  outwards,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
blow  which  has  occasioned  the  fracture ;  and  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule  in  other  fractures 
occasioned  by  direct  blows.  No  doubt,  however,  other 
tbioga  being  equal,  the  tendency  of  the  lower  fragment 
would  be  toward  the  interosseous  space,  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  pronator  quadratus  in  this  direction, 
while  the  upper  fragment,  owing  to  its  broad  and  firm 
articulation  at  the  elbow-joint,  can  only  be  displaced 
forwards  or  backwards,  at  least  to  any  great  extent. 

Complicatiom. — In  no  case  of  the  shall  of  a  long  bone 
have  I  found  serious  complications  more  frequent  than 
in  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna.    Four  have  been 
compound;  eleven  complicated  with  a  forward,  or  for- 
ward and  outward  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius ;       pncinn  or  iiiii 
one  with  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  lower  end  of  the    aiuxtorihsuiDi. 
radius  backwards,  and  one  with  a  dislocation  of  both 
radius  and  ulna  backwards  at  the  elbow-joint.     It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  sixteen,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  have  been 
aerionsly  complicated. 

Symptoms. — Occasionally  this  fracture  is  found  to  exist  without 
seoeible  displacement.    In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  di£&- 
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cult,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  the  crepitus  and  mobility.  If' 
however,  the  ulna  is  firmly  seized  above  and  below  the  point  which 
has  suffered  contusion,  ana  pressed  in  opposite  directions,  these  signs 
will  generally  be  sufficiently  manifest,  and  will  render  the  diagnosis 
certain. 

But  in  cases  where  there  is  considerable  displacement^  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bone  is  so  superficial  as  to  enable  us  to  detect  its  devia- 
tions with  the  eye  alone,  or,  when  swelling  has  already  occurred,  by 
the  fingers  carried  firmly  and  slowly  along  this  margin. 

If  the  head  of  the  radius  is  dislocated  also,  the  displacement  of  the 
broken  ends  of  the  ulna  must  always  be  considerable,  and  the  con- 
sequent deformity  palpable.  I  have  known  one  instance,  however, 
in  which  a  surgeon  living  in  the  neighboring  Province  of  Upper 
Canada  recognized  and  reduced  a  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna 
backwards,  but  did  not  detect  a  fracture  of  the  ulna  two  inches  above 
its  lower  end.  Six  months  after,  in  the  month  of  March,  1856,  the 
patient  called  upon  me  with  a  marked  deformity  near  the  wrist,  oc- 
casioned by  the  backward  projection  of  the  broken  ulna,  and  with  a 
complete  loss  of  the  power  of  supination.  It  will  not  surprise  us  that 
this  fracture  was  overlooked  when  we  learn  that  the  man  had  fallen 
fifty-five  feet. 

Prognosis. — In  simple  fractures  the  prognosis  is  generally  favorable, 
since  no  overlapping  can  occur,  and  the  lateral  displacements  are  not 
usually  sufficient  to  produce  a  marked  deformity,  or  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  functions  of  the  arm  ;  yet  it  is  not  unfrequent  to 
find  the  fragments  inclining  slightly  forwards  or  backwards,  inwards 
or  outwards.  If  the  fragments  fall  toward  the  radius,  I  have  noticed 
in  three  or  four  instances  a  slight  projection  of  the  lower  end  or  sty- 
loid process  of  the  ulna  to  the  ulnar  side ;  but  not  interfering  in  any 
degree  with  the  motions  of  the  wrist-joint. 

I  have  seen  the  radius  left  unreduced  seven  times  after  a  fracture  of 
the  ulna,  and  in  each  example  the  forearm  was  shortened.  A  boy,  set. 
17,  was  struck  by  a  locomotive,  and  severely  injured  in  various  parts 
of  his  body,  June  5,  1855.  I  saw  him  with  two  very  intelligent  coun- 
try practitioners,  a  few  hours  after  the  accident.  The  whole  left  arm 
was  then  greatly  swollen.  Crepitus  was  distinct,  and  we  easily  recog- 
nized the  fracture  of  the  ulna  about  three  inches  below  its  upper  end, 
with  which  an  open  wound  was  in  direct  communication.  We  sus- 
pected, also,  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  forwards,  but  as  we 
could  not  make  ourselves  certain,  and  finding  that  the  arm  was  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  preclude  any  further  manipulation  without 
greatly  diminishing  the  chance  of  saving  the  limb,  we  made  no  attempt 
at  reduction,  but  laid  the  arm  upon  a  pillow  and  directed  cool  water 
lotions. 

At  no  subsequent  period,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  gentleman 
who  was  left  in  charge,  did  a  favorable  opportunity  occur  to  reduce 
the  radius;  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  I  found  the  ulna  united, 
with  the  fragments  bent  forwards  and  outwards  toward  the  radius, 
while  the  head  of  the  radius  lay  in  front  of  the  humerus.    The  forearm 
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was  shortened  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  He  could  flex  his  arm  freely 
to  a  right  anele  and  a  little  beyond ;  and  he  could  straighten  it  per- 
fectly. Hand  slightly  pronated,  with  partial  loss  of  supination.  Whole 
arm  nearly  as  strong  and  as  useful  as  before  the  accident. 

The  second  case  occurred  •  in  the  person  of  a  man  »t.  26,  residing 
about  twenty  miles  from  town;  and  was  occasioned  by  the  kick  of  a 
horse.  This  was  also  a  compound  fracture.  It  does  not  appear  that 
his  surgeon  discovered  the  dislocation  of  the  radius,  but  supposed  that 
it  was  a  fracture  of  both  bones.  On  the  ninth  day  the  patient  became 
dissatisfied  and  dismissed  his  surgeon,  but  employed  no  other. 

Oct.  1, 1849,  eleven  weeks  after  the  accident,  he  called  upon  me.  I 
found  the  ulna  united  with  a  manifest  displacement,  but  I  could  not 
discover  that  there  had  been  any  fracture  of'  the  radius.  The  head 
of  the  radius  was  in  front  of  the  external  condyle,  and  a  depression 
existed  where  it  formerly  articulated.  When  the  arm  was  flexed,  the 
bead  did  not  strike  the  humerus  so  as  to  arrest  the  flexion,  but  it 
glided  upwards  and  outwards  along  the  inclined  base  of  the  external 
condyle.  He  had  already  begun  to  use  his  arm  considerably  in  labor. 
The  forearm  was  shortened  one  inch. 

Three  times  I  have  noticed  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  that  the 
forearm  could  not  be  perfectly  supinated ;  but  pronation  was  never 
permanently  impaired.  I  think,  also,  that  the  motions  of  flexion  and 
extension  have  always,  except  where  the  radius  has  remained  dislo- 
cated, been  completely  restored  soon  after  the  splints  were  removed ; 
and  even  in  these  latter  cases,  it  is  only  extreme  flexion  which  has 
been  hindered. 

TVeaimenL — In  simple  fracture  we  must  look  carefully  to  the  lateral 
deviation  of  the  fragments;  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  salient  forwards 
or  backwards^  pressure  made  directly  upon  or  near  their  extremities, 
restores  them  to  place,  but  it  often  requires  considerable  force  to  ac- 
complish this.  A  gentleman  fell  and  broke  the  right  ulna  near  its 
middle.  He  came  immediately  to  me,  and  I  found  the  fragments  dis- 
placed backwards.  Pressing  strongly  with  my  fingers,  they  sprung 
forwards  with  a  distinct  crepitus,  and  I  thought  they  were  now  in 
exact  line.  A  broad  and  well-padded  splint  was  applied  to  the  fore- 
arm, and  I  took  especial  pains  with  compresses  nicely  adjusted,  from 
day  to  day,  to  keep  everything  in  place.  The  arm  was  placed  in  a 
sling.  Eight  months  after  the  accident  this  gentleman  died  of  cholera, 
and  I  was  permitted  to  dissect  the  arm.  I  found  the  fragments  well 
united,  but  with  a  very  palpable  projection  of  the  fragments  back- 
wards, in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  at  first. 

If  the  displacement  is  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  it  is  more  difii- 
cult  to  overcome,  but  its  necessity  is  much  more  urgent,  since,  if  the 
fragments  fall  completely  against  the  radius,  a  bony  union  may  take 
place,  occasioning  a  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  pronation  and  of 
supination 

While  moderate  extension  is  being  made,  and  the  hand  is  well 
supinated,  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon  should  be  pressed  firmly,  and  in 
8pite  sometimes  of  the  complaints  of  the  patient,  between  the  radius 
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and  ulna,  and  the  fragments  of  the  broken  ulna  fairly  pushed  out  from 
the  radius. 

The  forearm  may  now  be  laid  in  the  usual  position  against  the  front 
of  the  chest,  midway  between  supination  and  pronation,  and  the  same 
splints  applied  and  in  the  manner  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe 
for  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  both  bones. 

We  ought,  however,  especially  to  bear  in  mind  the  danger  of  thrust- 
ing the  fragments  against  the  radius,  by  allowing  the  sling  or  the 
bandage  to  rest  against  the  middle  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  bone.  To 
prevent  this,  the  sling  ought  to  support  the  arm  by  passing  only  under 
the  hand  and  wrist,  or  the  forearm  may  be  laid  in  a  firm  gutter  which 
will  touch  the  forearm  only  at  the  elbow  and  wrist,  or  it  may  be  laid 
upon  its  back  as  suggested  and  practised  by  Scott,  and  also  by  Fleury, 
the  latter  of  whom,  according  to  Malgaigne,  had  a  case  which  bad 
been  treated  in  the  position  of  semi-pronation,  and  which  remained 
not  only  displaced,  but  refused  to  unite;  but  when  the  arm  was  supi- 
nated,  the  fragments  came  at  once  into  contact  and  bony  union  speedily 
took  place.  This  position  may  be  adopted  whenever  it  is  found  to  l>e 
practicable;  but  the  position  of  semi-pronation  is  generally  much 
more  comfortable  to  the  patient,  at  least  when  the  forearm  is  laid 
acrosi^  the  chest,  and  I  have  found  very  few  patients  who  would  sub- 
mit to  a  position  of  complete  supination. 

In  fractures  accompanied  with  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius 
forwards  or  backwaras,  nothing  should  prevent  the  immediate  reduc* 
tion  of  the  dislocation  but  a  demonstration  of  its  impossibility,  or  a 
condition  of  the  limb  which  would  render  manipulation  hazardous. 
It  can  be  reduced,  generally,  by  pushing  forcibly  upon  the  head  of  the 
bone  in  the  direction  of  the  socket,  while  the  arm  is  moderately  flexed 
so  as  to  relax  the  biceps,  and  while  extension  is  bein^  made  at  the 
forearm  by  an  assistant.  In  making  the  counter-extension,  care  should 
be  taken  to  seize  the  lowe'r  end  of  the  humerus  by  the  condyles,  rather 
than  by  its  anterior  aspect,  by  which  precaution  we  shall  avoid  press- 
ing upon  and  rendering  tense  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

July  29,  1845,  a  lad,  set.  9,  fell  from  his  bed,  breaking  the  ulna 
and  dislocating  the  head  of  the.  radius.  Dr.  Austin  Flint  was  called 
on  the  following  morning,  and  at  his  request  I  was  invited  to  see  the 
patient  with  him.  We  found  the  ulna  broken  obliquely  near  its  mid- 
dle, and  the  head  of  the  radius  dislocated  forwards.  While  Dr.  Flint 
seized  the  elbow  in  front  of  the  condyles,  I  made  extension  from  the 
hand,  the  forearm  being  slightly  flexed  upon  the  arm,  and  at  the  same 
moment  I  pushed  forcibly  the  head  of  the  radius  back  to  its  socket. 
The  reduction  was  accomplished  easily  and  completely. 

We  then  dressed  the  arm  with  an  angular  splint,  constructed  with 
a  joint  opposite  the  elbow.  This  was  laid  upon  the  palmar  sur&ce, 
and  the  whole  was  nicely  padded,  especially  in  front  of  the  head  of 
the  radius.  In  two  weeks  pasteboard  was  substituted  for  the  angular 
splint.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  was  permitted  to  examine  the  arm, 
and  found  the  head  of  the  radius  perfectly  in  place,  but  the  points  of 
fracture  slightly  salient.  All  of  the  motions  of  the  arm  were  fully 
restored. 
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June  2,  1845.  C.  C,  set.  9,  fell  upon  his  arm,  breaking  the  ulna 
obliquely  near  its  middle,  and  dislocating  the  head  of  the  radius  for- 
wards. Dr.  J.  P.  White  being  called,  requested  me  to  visit  the  patient 
also  with  him.  We  found  one  of  the  broken  fragments  protruding 
through  the  skin,  on  the  inside  of  the  arm. 

With  great  ease,  and  by  simply  pressing  with  considerable  force 
upon  the  head  of  the  radius,  it  was  made  to  slide  into  its  socket.  The 
case  was  left  in  charge  of  Dr.  White. 

Five  weeks  after,  I  found  all  of  the  motions  of  the  forearm  com- 
pletely restored,  except  that  he  could  not  extend  it  perfectly.  The 
Dead  of  the  radius  was  also  a  little  more  prominent  m  front  than  in 
the  opposite  arm. 

Four  or  five  years  later,  the  projection  of  the  head  of  the  radius  had 
disappeared,  and  the  functions  of  the  arm  were  perfect. 


§  2.  CoBONOiD  Procbss  of  the  Ulna. 

Dissections  have  established  the  possibility  of  this  fracture  as  a 
simple  accident  in  the  living  subject ;  but  I  have  not  myself  seen  any 
example  of  which  I  can  speak  positively.  In  the  two  following  cases, 
the  existence  of  such  a  fracture  was  at  first  suspected,  but  I  have  now 
very  little  doubt  but  that  my  diagnosis  was  incorrect.  I  shall  relate 
them,  however,  as  examples  of  those  accidents  which  are  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  fracture  of  this  process. 

A  laboring  man,  aged  about  twenty-five  years,  had  been  seen  and 
treated  by  another  surgeon,  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  simple 
dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards.  The  surgeon  thought 
he  bad  reduced  the  dislocation  very  soon  after  the  accident.  On  the 
following  day  he  found  the  dislocation  reproduced,  and  he  requested 
me  to  see  the  patient  with  him.  The  arm  was  then  much  swollen, 
but  the  character  of  the  dislocation  was  apparent.  By  moderate  ex- 
tension, applied  while  the  arm  was  slightly  flexed,  and  continued  for 
a  few  seconds,  reduction  was  again  effected,  the  bones  returning  to 
their  places  with  a  distinct  sensation;  but  on  releasing  the  arm  the  dis- 
location was  immediately  reproduced.  These  attempts  to  reduce  and 
retain  in  place  the  dislocated  bones  were  repeated  several  times  during 
this  day,  and  on  subsequent  days,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  the  patient 
was  dismissed  after  about  two  weeks  with  the  bones  unreduced. 

The  impossibility  of  retaining  the  bones  in  place,  and  the  existence 
of  an  occasional  crepitus  during  the  manipulation,  inclined  me  to  be- 
lieve at  the  time  that  the  dislocation  was  accompanied  with  a  fracture 
of  the  coronoid  process. 

Another  similar  case  has  since  presented  itself  in  a  child  nine  years 
old,  and  in  which  the  subsequent  examinations  not  only  demonstrated 
the  non-existence  of  a  fracture,  but  also  rendered  doubtful  the  justness 
of  the  conclusions  which  I  had  drawn  in  the  case  just  related. 

This  lad  fell,  Nov.  4,  1855,  and  his  parents  immediately  brought 
bim  to  me ;  but  as  he  lived  many  miles  from  town,  I  did  not  see  him 
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until  eighteen  hours  after  the  injury  was  received.  I  found  the  arm 
much  swollen,  slightly  flexed,  and  pronated.  Flexion  and  extension 
of  the  arm  were  very  painfal,  the  pain  being  referred  chiefly  to  the 
front  of  the  joint,  near  the  situation  of  the  coronoid  process ;  and  at  this 

Fig.  99. 


Fntetnre  of  the  coronoid  proceu. 

point  also  there  was  a  discoloration  of  the  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent 
piece.  Flexing  the  forearm  moderately  upon  the  arm  and  making 
extension,  the  bones  came  readily  into  place,  but  without  sensation  of 
any  kind,  either  a  snap  or  a  crepitus.  That  the  bones  had  now  re- 
sumed their  position,  however,  I  made  certain  by  a  very  careful  exami- 
nation with  the  hand  and  by  measurement,  yet  they  would  not  remain 
in  place  one  moment  when  the  extension  was  discontinued.  The 
reduction  was  made  several  times,  and  constantly  with  the  same  result. 
We  then  applied  a  right-angled  splint  to  the  arm,  having  first  reduced 
the  bones,  and  thus  were  able  to  retain  them  in  position.  I  believed 
that  the  coronoid  process  was  broken,  and  so  informed  the  surgeon  to 
whose  care  the  boy  was  returned. 

Five  months  after,  he  was  brought  again  to  me,  and  I  then  found 
that  the  radius  and  ulna  had  been  kept  in  place;  the  motions  of  the 
joint  were  perfect,  and  if  the  coronoid  process  had  ever  been  broken  it 
was  now  again  in  its  natural  position,  and  with  every  structure  about  it 
in  a  condition  as  complete  as  it  was  before  the  accident.  For  myself, 
I  do  not  believe  that  so  perfect  a  union  of  this  process  can  happen — 
at  least  in  a  case  where,  as  must  have  been  the  fact  in  this  example, 
the  separation  and  displacement  of  the  process  are  such  that  it  no 
longer  offers  an  obstacle  to  the  dislocation  of  the  ulna  backwards  and 
upwards. 

Malgaigne  thinks  that  the  fracture  is  more  frequent  than  the  small 
number  of  reported  examples  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  especially 
because  he  has  noticed  bow  often  the  summit  of  the  process  is  broken 
ofi^,  when  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards  is  produced 
artificially  on  the  dead  subject.  In  three  or  four  cases,  also,  of  dis- 
locations of  these  bones  backwards  and  inwards,  which  had  come 
under  his  notice,  he  was  unable  to  feel  this  process,  and  he  therefore 
thought  it  probable  that  it  was  broken  oS.  Other  surgeons  hfve 
thought,  also,  that  it  was  a  not  infrequent  accident;  and  they  have 
constantly  made  use  of  this  supposition  to  explain  those  cases  in 
which  the  radius  and  ulna  having  been  dislocated  backwards,  would 
not  afterward  remain  in  place  when  well  reduced.  Fergusson  has 
indeed  made  the  extraordinary  statement  in  relation  to  dislocations  of 
the  radius  and  ulna  backwards  generally,  that  in  these  cases  "  the 
coronoid  process  will  probably  be  broken." 

But,  in  my  opinion,  these  fractures  are  exceedingly  rare;  and  I  think 
these  gentlemen  need  to  have  furnished  some  more  conclusive  evi- 
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dence  of  the  correctness  of  their  opinions  than  can  be  found  in  their 
writings,  or  in  the  writings  of  any  other  surgeons  which  I  have  seen. 

Malgaigne  mentions  three  reported  examples,  namely:  one  pub- 
lished by  Combes  Brassard,  an  Italian  surgeon,  in  ISll,  which  Bras- 
sard saw  only  after  a  lapse  of  three  months ;  one  seen  by  Pennock,  and 
published  in  the  Lancet  in  1828,  the  patient  then  being  sixty  years 
old,  and  the  accident  having  occurred  when  he  was  a  young  man  ;  the 
third  was  seen  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  several  months  after  the  accident, 
and  is  reported  by  himself  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  Fractures  and 
Dislocations.  Says  Mr.  Cooper :  "  It  was  thought,  at  the  consultation 
which  was  held  about  him  in  London,  that  the  coronoid  process  was 
detached  from  the  ulna."  This  was  the  only  living  example  seen  by 
Mr«  Cooper  in  his  long  and  immensely  varied  surgical  practice ;  an^ 
even  here  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  apparent  reserve  with  which  he 
expresses  his  opinion — "  It  was  thought  at  the  consultation." 

To  these  examples  our  own  researches  have  added  a  few  others. 

Dorsey  says  that  Dr.  Physick  once  saw  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid 
process.  The  symptoms  resembled  a  luxation  of  the  forearm  back- 
wards, ''except  that  when  the  reduction  was  efiected,  the  dislocation 
was  repeated,  and  by  careful  examination,  crepitation  was  discovered. 
The  forearm  was  kept  flexed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  humerus.  The 
tendency  of  the  brachieus  internus  to  draw,  up  the  superior  fragment 
was  counteracted  in  some  measure  by  the  pressure  of  the  roller  above 
the  elbow.  A  perfect  cure  was  readily  obtained."*  In  1830,  Dr.  Wm. 
M.  Fahnestock  reported  a  case  occurring  in  a  boy,  who,  having  fallen 
from  a  haymow,  received  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  •'  on  the  back 
part  of  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,"  while  the  arm  was  extended  for- 
wards. It  seemed  to  be  a  dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwards,  but 
when  reduced  it  was  again  immediately  displaced,  with  an  evident 
crepitus.  The  arm  was  secured  in  the  angular  splint  of  Dr.  Physick 
and  "  recovered  very  speedily."*  Dr.  Couper,  of  the  Glasgow  Infirm- 
ary, also  has  reported  a  dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwards  and  out- 
wards, occurring  in  a  young  man  aged  seventeen,  and  which  he  thinks 
was  accompanied  with  this  fracture.  The  dislocation  was  easily  re- 
duced, but  returned  again  immediately  on  ceasing  the  extention.  The 
fragment  was  not  felt,  nor  does  he  speak  of  crepitus;  the  existence  of 
the  fracture  being  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  bones  would  not 
remain  in  place  without  help.  The  forearm  was  placed  across  the 
chest,  with  the  fingers  pointing  toward  the  opposite  shoulder,  and 
secured  in  this  position  with  splints  and  a  bandage.  At  the  end  of 
favr  weeks  union  had  taken  place,  with  only  slight  deformity,  although 
with  some  stififness  of  the  joint. 

In  relation  to  this  example,  the  editor  remarks  that  the  symptoms 
were  not  to  his  mind  conclusive  in  determining  the  Existence  of  a 
fracture  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  rather  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus. 
"  In  cases  like  these,"  he  adds,  "  where  very  rare  accidents  are  sus- 

>  Dorsey,  Elements  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  152.    Philadelphia,  1813. 
'  Fahnestock,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  vi.  p.  267. 
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pected,  we  think  tbat  unless  the  diagnosis  is  clear,  the  leaning  should 
always  be  the  other  way :  we  mean  that,  cssteris  paribtis,  the  symptoms 
should  rather  be  referred  to  the  common  than  the  extraordinary 
injury.  The  contrary  practice  introduces  a  dangerous  laxity  in  diag* 
nosis."^ 

Dr.  Duer,  of  Philadelphia,  has  reported  a  case  which  occurred  in  a 
boy  six  years  old,  and  in  which  he  felt  and  moved  the  fragment  with 
his  fingers.  It  was  complicated  with  a  dislocation,  which  remains  un* 
reduced.  This  case  was  last  seen  about  seven  weeks  after  the  accident.* 
If  at  a  later  period  we  could  be  permitted  to  examine  the  patient,  it 
is  probable  that  the  diagnosis  might  be  rendered  certain. 

In  the  American  Medical  Monthly  for  October,  1855,  also,  I  find  the 
report  of  a  trial  for  malpractice,  in  which  a  lad  nine  years  old  re- 
ceived some  injury  about  the  elbow-joint  which  resulted  in  a  maiming. 
The  defendant  claimed  that  there  had  been  a  dislocation  of  the  fore- 
arm backwards,  accompanied  either  with  a  fracture  of  the  trochlea 
of  the  humerus,  or  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 

Dr.  Crosby,  of  Dartmouth  College,  testified  that  he  had  never  met 
with  a  fracture  of.  this  process,  yet  he  would  not  say  that  it  did  not 
exist  in  this  case.  He  was  not  able  to  decide  positively.  Dr.  Peaslee, 
of  the  same  college,  thought  it  altogether  probable  that  it  had  been 
hroken,  and  Dr.  Spaulding  was  of  the  opinion  fully  that  it  had  been 
broken. 

The  jury  did  not  agree,  and  a  nonsuit  was  finally  allowed  by  the  court. 

The  defendant,  in  his  report  of  the  trial,  seems  to  me  to  have  justly 
complained  tbat  Mr.  Fergusson  has  said,  that  in  a  dislocation  of  the 
forearm  backwards  "  the  coronoid  process  will  probably  be  broken." 
This  was  urged  in  the  trial  by  the  plaintiflTs  counsel  as  contradicting 
the  medical  testimony,  and  as  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeons  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice ;  since  they  constantly  affirmed 
that  the  accident  was  so  rare  as  not  to  have  been  reasonably  expected, 
and  that  a  failure  to  look  for  or  to  discover  it  did  not  imply  a  lack  of 
ordinary  skill  or  care.' 

Says  Mr.  Liston :  "  The  coronoid  process  is  occasionally  pulled  or 
pushed  ofi'  from  the  shaft,  more  especially  in  young  subjects.  I  saw 
a  case  of  it  lately,  in  which  the  injury  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
patient,  a  boy  of  eight  years,  having  hung  for  a  long  time  from  the 
top  of  a  wall  by  one  hand,  afraid  to  drop  down  f*  after  whom  Miller, 
Erichsen,  Skey,  Lonsdale,  and  most  of  the  Scotch  and  English  sur- 
geons have  repeated  the  assertion  that  this  process  may  be  broken  in 
this  manner  by  the  action  of  the  brachialis  anticus  alone,  yet  no  one 
of  them  has  to  this  day  seen  another  example. 

The  explanation  of  the  accident  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  ^iven  by 
Liston,  implies  two  anatomical  errors :  first,  that  the  coronoid  process 
is  an  epiphysis  during  childhood ;  and  second,  that  the  brachialis  anti- 
cus is  inserted  upon  its  summit.  The  coronoid  process  is  never  an  epi- 
physis, but  is  formed  from  a  common  point  of  ossification  with  the 
• 

*  Couper,  Lond.  Med.-Chir  Rev.,  new  ser.,  vol.  xi,  p.  609. 

«  Duer,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1868,  p.  800. 

»  Op.  cit.,  vol.  Iv.  p.  839.  *  Liston,  Practical  Surgery,  p.  55. 
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shaft;  tb«  olecranon  process  and  the  lower  extremity  of  ^ig-  IW- 
the  aina  having  also  separate  points  of  ossifioation :  the 
olecraoon  hecoming  united  to  the  shaft  at  the  sixteenth 
year,  and  the  lower  epiphysis  at  the  twentieth.  Moreover, 
the  brachialis  anticus  has  its  insertion  at  the  base  of  the 
process  and  partly  upoa  the  body  of  the  ulna,  but  in  no 
part  upon  its  summit;  indeed,  the  process  seems  rather  to 
be  intended  as  a  pulley  over  which  the  brachialis  anticus 
may  play ;  resembling  also  somewhat,  in  its  function,  the 
patella ;  serving  to  protect  the  joint  and  perhaps  the  muscle 
itself  from  becoming  compressed  in  the  motions  of  the 
joint.  Certainly  it  could  never  have  been  broken  by  the 
action  of  this  muscle,  and  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Liston 
must  find  some  other  explanation.  It  may  have  been  a 
rapture  of  the  brachialis  anticus  itself,  or  of  the  biceps, 
or  possibly  a  forward  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  radius. 
Either  of  these  suppositions  is  more  rational  than  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Liston,  because  either  one  of  them  is 
possible,  while  bis  supposition  is  impossible. 

I  have  already  quoted  Dr.  Hodges  as  saying  that  he  had 
fonud  the  coronoid  process  broken  off  three  times  in  con- 
nection with  longitudinal  fractures  of  the  head  of  the 
radios. 

These,  if  I  except  my  own,  constitute  all  of  the  supposed  ^  ^h''J^'"' 
examples  seen  In  the  living  subject,  of  which  I  find  any  'rZaOnj.) 
record;  twelve  in  all. 

It  is  trae,  however,  that  at  least  two  other  oases  have  been  reported 
to  me  by  letter,  of  which  the  writers  speak  with  great  confidence,  and 
the  authenticity  of  which  I  am  unable  to  dispute ;  but  in  neither  case 
ia  the  testimony  tp  me  satisfactory,  and  as  they  are  not  upon  record,  I 
shall  be  excused  from  discussing  their  merits. 

The  two  first  of  the  twelve  above  enumerated,  were  not  entirely  satis- 
factory to  Malgaigne ;  the  third  is  spoken  of  cautiously  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  as  if  it  needed,  in  addition  to  his  own  great  name,  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  "London  coancil."  Dorsey  reports  his  case  upon  hearsay, 
and  the  result  is  quite  too  satisfactory  to  give  it  much  claim  to  credi- 
bility. Fahuestock's  case  ia  to  our  mind  far  from  being  fully  proven. 
Cooper's  case  is  doubted  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  the  New  Hampshire 
case  was  not  made  out  satisfactorily  to  either  the  jury  or  the  medical 
men.  Listen's  case  was  simply  impossible.  Duer's  case  coald  have 
been  better  verified  at  a  later  period.  Having  never  seen  a  report 
of  the  three  cases  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hodges,  I  am  unable  to  form  any 
opinion  aa  to  their  claims.  His  well-known  reputation,  however,  dis- 
poses me  to  accept  of  them  as  authentic 

Certainly  it  isnot  upon  such  testimony  asthisth&t  we  can  rely  to  sus- 
tain Mr.  Fergusson's  opinion  that  this  fracture  is  likely  to  occur  in  all 
dislocations  of  the  forearm  backward,  or  of  Malgaigne's  conjecture  that 
it  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  published  cases  would 
seem  to  show.  Kor  will  it  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  that  the  beak 
of  the  process  is  often  found  broken  after  luxations  made  upon   the 
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subject ;  since  between  luxations  tbus  produced,  and  luxations  occar- 
ring  in  the  living  subject  there  exists  this  important  difiference :  th&t 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  muscular  action  is  the  principal  agent  in  the 
production  of  the  dislocation,  while  in  the  former  it  is  the  external 
force  alone  which  drives  the  bone  from  its  socket 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  so  few  cases  have  ever  been  reported,  and 
that  most  of  these  are  far  from  having  been  clearly  made  out^  remains 
presumptive  evidence  .that  the  actual  cases  are  exceedingly  rare ;  bat 
if  to  this  we  add  such  negative  evidence  as  is  furnished  by  actual  dis- 
sections, and  by  examinations  of  the  pathological  cabinets  of  the 
world,  we  think  the  testimony  is  almost  conclusive. 
'  Only  four  specimens  have  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  surgical 
writers  known  to  me.  Sir  Astley  Ciooper  says  that  a  person  was 
brought  to  the  dissecting-room  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  had  been 
the  subject  of  this  accident.  "  The  coronoid  process,  which  had  been 
broken  off  within  the  joint,  had  united  by  a  ligament  only,  so  as  to 
move  readily  upon  the  ulna,  and  thus  alter  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna  so  much  as  to  allow  in  extension  that  bone  to  glide  backwards 
upon  the  condyles  of  the  humerus."*  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  adds  in  a 
note  that  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  was  also  broken  and 
united  by  ligament. 

Samuel  Cooper  describes,  rather  obscurely,  a  specimen  contained  in 
the  University  College  Museum,  "  in  which  the  ulna  is  broken  at  the 
elbow,  the  posterior  fragment  being  displaced  backwards  by  the  action 
of  the  triceps ;  the  coronoid  process  is  broken  off;  the  upper  head  of 
the  radius  is  also  dislocated  from  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna,  and  drawn  upwards  by  the  action  of  the  biceps.  In  this  com- 
plicated accident,  the  ulna  is  broken  in  two  places." 

Malgaigne  says  that  Yelpeau  has  also  established  by  an  autopsy 
the  existence  of  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid  apophysis,  but  without 
having  given  any  further  particulars  in  relation  to  the  case. 

In  addition  to  these  examples,  Charles  Gibson,  of  Bichmond,  Ya., 
has  stated  to  me,  by  letter,  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  specimen  of 
this  fracture,  evidently  belonging  to  an  adult.  The  process  was  broken 
transversely  near  its  extremity,  and  has  united  again  quite  closely 
and  without  any  displacement,  and  without  ensheathing  callus. 

We  must  suDJect  these  specimens  to  analysis  also.  The  first  two 
were  complicated  with  other  fractures,  and  the  second,  especiallv, 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  crushing  of  all  the  bones  concerned  id 
the  formation  of  the  elbow-joint;  neither  of  them  could  have  beea 
occasioned  by  contractions  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  while  only  that 
one  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  could  have  been  the  result  of  a 
dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwards.  Of  the  specimen  said  to  have 
been  seen  by  Yelpeau,  I  am  unable  to  speak  without  more  circum- 
stantial knowledge  of  its  condition.  Nor  can  I  speak  very  confidently 
of  that  belonging  to  my  distinguished  friend,  Dr.  Gibson,  of  Yirginia. 
Notwithstanding  the  respect  which  I  entertain  for  his  opinion,  I  can- 
not avoid  a  suspicion  that  the  bone  was  never  broken  at  all,  since  J 

^  A.  Cooper,  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  p.  411. 
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find  it  more  easy  to  believe  that  he  is  deceived  by  certain  appearances, 
than  that  it  should  have  united  by  bone  again,  and  so  perfectly  as  not 
to  leave  any  line  of  separation  or  degree  of  displacement.  Certainly 
the  fracture  was  too  high  to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
muscle,  if  such  a  thing  were  ever  possible ;  and  if  broken  by  a  dislo- 
cation, which  must  have  forced  it  violently  from  its  position,  as  the 
ulna  was  driven  upwards,  it  is  to  me  incredible  that  it  should  ever  be 
made  to  unite  again  so  perfectly. 

We  are  therefore  left  as  before,  with  no  evidence  that  the  coronoid 
process  was  ever  broken  by  the  action  of  a  muscle,  and  with  only  one 
example  in  which  it  is  probable  that  a  fracture  occurred  as  a  conse- 
auence  of  a  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards.  If  then  it 
aoes  happen  that  in  this  dislocation  it  is  pretty  often  found  difficult 
or  impossible  to  retain  the  bones  in  place  without  aid,  it  will  be  the 
part  of  prudence  to  ascribe  this  troublesome  circumstance  to  some 
more  common  accident  than  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process;  per- 
haps to  a  fracture  of  some  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
or  to  a  disruption,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  tendons  of  the  biceps 
and  brachialis  anticus,  together  with  the  ligaments  which  surround 
the  joint 

(Just  as  this  volume  is  ready  for  the  press  my  attention  is  called 
by  Dr.  Castle,  of  this  city,  to  a  review  by  Zeis  of  a  paper  on  fractures 
of  this  apophysis,  published  by  Lotzbeck,  of  Munich,  in  1865.^  The 
original  paper  furnishes  five  cases,  to  which  the  reviewer  has  added 
four  more,  one  of  which,  Pennock's  case,  I  have  already  spoken  of. 
After  a  careful  reading  of  the  review,  I  fail  to  find  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  coronoid  process  was  broken  in  either  case.  The  evidence 
may  be,  indeed,  in  some  of  the  cases  probable,  but  never  conclusive, 
since  odier  explanations  of  the  phenomena  presented  than  those  which 
are  here  offered,  would  prove  to  me  equally  satisfactory.) 

CatLses. — ^It  is  probable  that  this  process  will  be  sometimes  broken 
in  a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  the  force  of  the  blow  being 
received  directly  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  and,  through  its 
numerous  mnsoles  and  ligamentous  attachments,  being  indirectly  con- 
veyed to  the  ulna,  producing  a  violent  concussion  of  the  coronoid 
process  against  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  and  resulting  finally  in 
a  fracture  of  this  process  and  a  dislocation  of  both  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm backwards.  The  gentleman  seen  by  Sir  Astley  had  fallen  upon 
bis  extended  hand  while  in  the  act  of  running.  Brassard's  patient 
bad  fallen  also  upon  his  hand  with  his  arm  extended  in  front.  Pen- 
nock's  patient,  an  old  man  of  sixty  years,  had  fallen  upon  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  Fahnestock's  fell  upon  the  "  back  of  the  palm."  In  no 
other  case  is  the  point  upon  which  the  blow  was  received  particularly 
mentioned.  In  two  of  the  examples  mentioned  by  Malgaigne  there 
ifras  a  luxation  of  the  forearm  backwards ;  such  was  also  the  fact  in 
the  case  seen  by  Fahnestock ;  in  Couper's  case  it  was  dislocated  back- 
iirards  and  outwards,  and  in  Sir  Astley's  case  I  infer  that  there  was 
only  a  subluxation  of  the  ulna  backwards. 

1  8cbmidt*B  Jahrbuch  for  1866,  yoI.  130,  p.  184  ei  seq. 
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We  know  of  no  other  causes,  therefore,  than  such  as  equally  tend 
to  produce  dislocations  at  the  elbow-joint,  unless  we  except  direct 
crushing  blows,  which  of  course  may  break  the  bones  at  any  point 
upon  which  the  force  happens  to  be  applied. 

Symptoms. — Partial  or  complete  displacement  of  the  ulna,  or  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  backwards,  accompanied  with  the  usual  signs  of  these 
luxations ;  to  which  may  be  possibly  added  crepitus ;  and  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  in  some  examples  the  fragment  carried  forwards  by  being 
driven  against  the  trochlea^  may  be  felt  displaced  and  movable  in  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  Brassard  affirms  that  it  was  so  with  the  patient 
whom  he  saw.  If  only  the  summit  is  broken  off,  the  brachialis  anticns 
could  have  no  influence  upon  it;  but  if  it  were  broken  fairly  through 
the  base,  it  might  be  displaced  slightly  in  the  direction  of  the  action 
of  this  muscle. 

The  symptoms,  however,  which  have  been  regarded  as  most  diag* 
nostic,  are  the  disposition  to  re-luxation  manifested  in  most  of  these 
examples  when  the  extension  has  been  discontinued;  and  especially 
the  fact  that  the  olecranon  was  particularly  prominent  when  the  arm 
was  extended,  but  that  it  resumed  its  natural  position  when  the  arm 
was  flexed  to  a  right  angle.  But  I  am  unable  to  understand  how 
either  of  these  circumstances  can  be  better  explained  upon  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  fracture  of  this  apophysis,  than  without  such  a  supposition. 
If  the  reduction  of  both  bones  is  once  effected,  even  though  the  Bup> 
port  of  the  coronoid  process  is  completely  lost,  the  head  of  the  radius 
ought  to  prevent  a  re-luxation  unless  the  arm  is  disturbed  again ;  nor 
can  I  understand  why,  when  the  elbow  is  bent,  the  re-luxation  is  less 
likely  to  occur ;  since,  although  in  this  position  the  humerus  bears 
less  directly  upon  the  process,  the  difference  in  this  respect  must  be 
very  little,  for  in  whatever  position  the  arm  is  placed,  so  long  as  the 
radius  retains  its  position  the  ulna  cannot  be  drawn  very  forcibly 
against  the  humerus ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  flexing  the  arm 
the  power  of  the  biceps  and  of  such  fibres  of  the  brachialis  as  remain 
attached  to  the  ulna,  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  reduction,  is  com- 
pletely lost ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  resistance,  and  consequent 
power  of  the  triceps  to  produce  the  luxation,  are  greatly  increased. 

In  short,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  here,  also,  notwithstanding 
the  confidence  with  which  writers  have  spoken  of  the  signs  of  this 
accident,  very  much  in  doubt;  nor  do  we  see  how  these  doubts  can 
be  removed  until  we  have  in  detail  the  symptoms  of  at  least  one 
example,  the  indubitable  existence  of  which  has  been  subsequently 
verified  by  dissection. 

Prognosis. — In  the  case  of  Cooper's  patient,  seen  several  months 
after  the  accident,  the  ulna  projected  backwards  while  the  arm  was 
extended,  but  it  was  without  much  difficulty  drawn  forwards  and  bent, 
and  then  the  deformity  disappeared.  He  thought  that  during  exten> 
sion  the  ulna  slipped  back  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus. 
Brassard's  patient,  seen  after  three  months,  retained  the  power  of  pro* 
nation  and  supination,  with  also  extension,  but  flexion  was  completely 
impossible,  the  forearm  being  arrested  in  this  direction  by  the  small, 
slightly-movable  fragment  of  bone  in  front  of  the  elbow-joint,  and 
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wbioh  was  supposed  to  be  the  process  itself.  Pennock's  old  man,  who 
had  met  with  the  accident  in  boyhood,  had  still  the  radius  luxated 
forwards  and  outwards,  and  the  olecranon  more  salient  backwards  than 
in  the  sound  arm.  Extension  and  flexion  were  nearly  but  not  quite 
complete.  Fahnestock  informs  us  that  his  patient  "  recovered  com- 
pletely," but  whether  without  deformity  or  maiming  we  are  not  told. 
Couper  says  the  bone  was  united  in  four  weeks,  and  that  only  a  slight 
deformity  and  a  little  stiffness  remained.  Physick's  patient  made  a 
perfect  recovery. 

Let  us  come  again  to  the  dissections.  Rejecting  the  doubtful 
specimen  belonging  to  Dr.  Gibson,  we  have  an  exact  account  of  only 
two,  and,  indeed.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  alone  has  described  the  mode  of 
union.  Samuel  Cooper  says  that  in  the  case  of  the  University  College 
specimen  the  radius  is  dislocated  forwards  and  upwards,  and  the  ole- 
cranon is  displaced  backwards,  but  he  does  not  say  whether  the 
ooronoid  process  has  united,  nor  described  its  position ;  but  Sir  Astley 
informs  us  that  in  the  example  seen  and  dissected  by  him  the  process 
was  united  by  ligament^  which  was  sufficiently  long  and  flexible  to 
allow  the  fragment  to  move  upwards  and  downwards  in  the  motions 
of  flexion  and  extension. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  testimony,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  when  the  fracture  has  taken  place  across  the 
summit  or  above  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  nothing  but  a 
ligamentous  union  can  be  regarded  as  possible,  since  the  fragment 
can  only  derive  nourishment  from  a  few  untorn  fibres  of  the  capsule 
and  perhaps  of  the  internal  lateral  ligaments ;  and  although  it  may 
not  be  displaced,  it  cannot  have  the  advantage  of  impaction,  upon 
which  alone,  I  suspect,  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the 
capsule  must  rely  for  a  bony  union,  if  it  ever  does  so  unite.  If,  how- 
ever the  fracture  has  taken  place  at  the  base,  and  fortunately  it  has 
not  become  much  displaced  by  the  force  of  the  concussion  against  the 
humerus,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  so  impossible  that  under  favorable 
circupistances  a  bony  union  might  now  and  then  occur.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  good  portion  of  the  attachment  of  the  brachialis 
anticus  is  still  below  the  fracture,  and  the  remaining  fibres  are  not 
therefore  very  likely  to  displace  the  fragment,  especiall  v  when  the  arm 
is  sufficiently  flexed,  so  as  to  properly  relax  this  muscle. 

It  will  be  of  small  importance,  however,  whether  the  union  is  bony 
or  ligamentous,  provided  only  there  is  not  great  displacement. 

ifeatment. — Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  pathology  of  this  acci- 
dent^ the  rational  mode  of  treatment  would  seem  to  consist  in  flexing 
the  arm  at  a  right  angle,  and  retaining  it  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in 
that  position ;  not  forgetting,  however,  the  danger  of  anchylosis  from 
long-continued  confinement  in  one  position. 

An  angular  splint  may  be  useful  in  preventing  motion  at  firsts  but 
I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  continued  beyond  seven  or  ten  days  at  the 
most.  After  this,  a  simple  sling  is  all  that  can  be  necessary,  since 
from  this  period  some  motion  must  be  given  to  the  joint  if  we  would 
take  the  proper  precautions  to  prevent  stiffness.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
thought  the  limb  ought  to  be  kept  immovable  three  weeks,  and  Yel- 
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peau  preferred  four ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  them,  believing  that  tbe 
question  of  the  future  mobility  of  the  elbow-joint  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  the  question  of  a  bony  or  ligamentous  union  between 
the  fragments.  Couper  says  that  he  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  tbe 
case  reported  by  him,  extreme  flexion;  but  both  Physick  and  FahD^ 
stock  placed  the  arm  at  right  angles,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  re- 
commended the  same  position.  The  latter  position  has  always  tbe 
advantage  in  case  permanent  anchylosis  occurs,  and  the  former  cannot 
add  much  to  the  chance  of  complete  replacement  of  the  fragment. 

Bandages  are  only  serviceable  to  retain  the  splint  in  place,  and  the; 
may  be  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  the  splint  is  removed. 

§  3.  Fbactubes  of  the  Olecranon  Pboob8& 

Causes. — ^My  records  furnish  me  with  accounts  of  only  twelve  of  these 
fractures,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  all  were  occa- 
sioned by  falls  upon  the  elbow,  or  by  blows  inflicted  directly  upon 
the  part.  Malgaigne  has,  however,  been  able  to  collect  accounts  of 
six  examples  of  fracture  of  the  olecranon,  produced,  as  is  affirmed,  by 
the  violent  action  of  the  triceps;  as  in  pushing  with  the  arm  slightly 
flexed,  in  throwing  a  ball,  in  plunging  into  the  water  with  the  arms 
extended,  etc. ;  but  only  four  of  these  reported  examples  does  he  think 
are  sufficientlv  authenticated  to  entitle  them  to  be  received  as  facts ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  affirm  positively  that  in  any  instance, 
where  the  whole  process  is  broken  off,  the  triceps  alone  has  occasioned 
the  separation.  For  example,  Capiomont  reports  the  case  of  a  cavalier, 
who,  being  intoxicated,  was  thrown  head  foremost  from  his  horse,  and, 
striking  probably  upon  his  head,  was  found  to  have  broken  the 
olecranon  process.  We  do  not,  in  this  example,  see  evidence  alone 
of  a  forcible  contraction  of  the  triceps,  but  also  of  violent  pressure 
against  the  hand  and  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  forearm  toward 
the  elbow-joint,  by  which  the  olecranon  process  might  have  been  so 
thrown  forwards  against  the  fossa  of  the  humerus  as  to  cause  its 
separation.  The  same  explanation  might  apply  to  several  of  the 
other  examples. 

Point  and  Direction  of  Fracture ;  Displacement,  etc. — ^The  process  may 
be  broken  at  its  summit,  at  its  base,  or  intermediate  between  these  two 
extremes,  the  last  of  which  is  the  most  common. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  action  of  the  triceps  alone  has  prodaced 
the  fracture,  it  will  be  found  that  only  that  ]>ortion  which  receives  the 
insertion  of  the  triceps  has  been  broken  off.  Malgaigne,  who  has 
been  able  to  find  upon  record  only  two  cases  of  a  fracture  of  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  process,  declares  that  they  were  both  occasioned  by 
muscular  action. 

Fractures  of  the  middle  are  generally  transverse,  or  only  slightly 
oblique,  occurring  in  the  line  of  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis  with 
the  diaphysis. 

Fractures  through  the  base  are  generally  quite  oblique,  the  line 
of  fracture  extending  from  before  downwards  and  backwards,  so  that 
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not  only  the  whole  of  the  process,  pjg  jq^ 

but  a  portion  of  the  back  of  the 
shaft  is  carried  away ;  and  this  ac* 
cident  can  scarcely  happen,  except 
by  a  blow  received  upon  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus,  directly  in 
front  of  the  process ;  or,  what  would 
amount  to  the  same  thing,  by  a 
blow  from  behind,  received  upon 
the  ulna  just  below  the  olecranon 
process,  or  by  wrenching  the  fore- 
arm violently  back,  while  the  h ume-  Frecturei  »t  the  twne. 
rus  is  fixed. 

The  only  displacement  to  which  the  upper  fragment  seems  to  be 
liable,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  triceps ;  and  the  degree  of  this  dis- 
placement does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  point  at  which  the 
fracture  has  taken  place  as  upon  the  violence  which  has  occasioned  it, 
the  extent  of  the  disruption  of  the  ligaments,  aponeurosis  of  the  triceps 
and  of  the  capsule,  ana  upon  whether,  since  the  accident,  the  arm  has 
been  flexed  or  kept  extended. 

In  three  instances,  I  have  found  distinct  crepitus  immediately  after 
the  fracture  had  occurred,  produced  by  only  moving  the  fragment 
laterally,  showing  plainly  that  little  or  no  displacement  had  taken 
place.  The  following  example  will  show  also  that  this  displacement 
does  not  always  happen  even  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  where 
DO  surgical  treatment  has  been  adopted. 

Samuel  Duckett,  set.  14,  fell  upon  the  point  of  the  elbow,  and  two 
days  after  was  admitted  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital,  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  The  elbow  was  then  much  swollen,  but  no  crepitus  could 
be  detected,  and  he  could  nearly  straighten  his  arm  by  the  action  of 
the  triceps.  On  the  sixth  day,  the  swelling  having  sufficiently  sub- 
sided, a  distinct  crepitus  was  discovered  when  the  olecranon  process 
was  seized  between  the  fingers,  and  moved  laterally.  We  extended 
the  arm  immediately,  and  applied  a  long  gutta-percha  splint  to  the 
whole  front  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  securing  it  in  place  with  a  roller. 
On  the  eleventh  day,  five  days  after  the  first  dressing,  the  splint  was 
taken  off,  and  its  angle  at  the  elbow-joint  slightly  changed ;  and  this 
was  repeated  every  day  until  the  twenty-second  from  the  time  of  the 
accident.  The  splint  was  then  finally  removed,  when  the  fragment 
was  found  to  be  united  without  any  perceptible  displacement,  and  the 
motions  of  the  joint  were  unimpaired. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  it  is  always  prudent  to  leave 
this  fracture  thus  unsupported,  since  it  has  occasionally  happened 
that  the  displacement,  which  did  not  exist  at  first,  has  taken  place  to 
the  extent  of  half  an  inch  or  more,  after  the  lapse  of  several  days. 
Mr.  Earle  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  separation  did  not  take  place 
until  the  sixth  day,  when  it  was  occasioned  by  the  patient's  attempting 
to  tie  his  neckcloth. 

Symptoms. — The  usual  signs  of  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon  process 
are,  when  the  fragments  are  not  separated,  crepitus  discovered  espe- 
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cially  by  seizing  the  process,  and  moving  it  laterally ;  or,  when  dis- 
placement has  actually  taken  place,  the  crepitus  may  be  discovered 
sometimes  by  extending  the  forearm,  and  pressing  the  upper  fragment 
downwards  until  it  is  made  to  touch  the  lower  fragment ;  the  existence 
of  a  palpable  depression  between  the  fragments,  partial  flexion  of  the 
forearm,  and  total  inability,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  to  straighten 
it  completely,  or  even  to  flex  the  arm  in  some  cases.  If  the  fragments 
do  not  separate,  gentle  flexion  and  extension  of  the  arm,  while  the 
flnger  rests  upon  the  process,  may  enable  us  to  detect  the  fracture. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  occurrence  of 
tumefaction,  the  evidences  of  a  fracture  will  be  quite  equivocal ;  but, 
in  all  cases  where  a  severe  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  point 
of  the  elbow,  it  will  be  well  to  suspend  judgment  until,  by  repeated 
examinations,  made  on  successive  days,  the  question  is  determined. 
Meanwhile,  the  arm  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  an  extended  posi- 
tion, as  if  a  fracture  was  known  to  exist. 

Prognosis. — In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  this  process  becomes  re- 
united to  the  shaft  by  ligament,  which  may  vary  in  length  from  a 
line  to  an  inch  or  more,  and  which  is  more  or  less  perfect  in  diflerent 
cases.  Sometimes  it  is  composed  of  two  separate  bands,  with  an 
intermediate  space,  or  the  ligament  may  have  several  holes  in  it ;  at 
other  times  it  is  composed  in  part  of  bone  and  in  part  of  fibrous  tissue ; 
but  most  frequently  it  is  a  single,  firm,  fibrous  cord,  whose  breadth  and 
thickness  are  less  than  that  of  the  process  to  which  it  is  attached. 

If  the  fragments  are  maintained  in  perfect  apposition,  a  bony  union 
may  occur,  yet  it  is  not  invariably  found  to  have  taken  place,  even 
unaer  these  circumstances.  Malgaigne  thinks,  also,  he  has  seen  one 
case  in  which  there  was  neither  bone  nor  fibrous  tissue  deposited  be- 
tween the  fragments.  This  was  an  ancient  fracture  at  the  base  of  the 
olecranon;  the  superior  fragment  remained  immovable  during  the 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  arm,  yet  it  could  be  moved  easily  from 
side  to  side. 

In  my  own  cases,  I  have  five  times  found  the  fragments  united 
without  any  appreciable  separation,  and  have  presumed  that  the  union 
was  bony.  One  of  these  examples  I  have  already  mentioned ;  the 
second,  was  in  the  person  of  a  lady  aged  about  forty  years,  who, 
having  fallen  down  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  8th  of  September,  1857, 
sent  for  me  immediately.  I  found  a  large  bloody  tumor  covering  the 
elbow-joint,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in  detecting  a  fracture  of  the 
olecranon  process.  It  was  easily  moved  from  side  to  side,  and  this 
motion  was  accompanied  with  a  distinct  crepitus.  During  the  first 
week,  the  arm  was  only  laid  upon  a  pillow,  but  as  it  was  found  to 
become  gradually  more  flexed,  and  the  swelling  having  in  a  great 
measure  subsided,  the  arm  was  nearly,  but  not  quite,  straightened, 
and  a  long  gutta-percha  splint  applied  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
forearm  and  arm.  The  fragments  united  in  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  days,  and  without  separation,  so  far  as  could  be  discovered  in  a 
very  careful  examination. 

The  third  example  to  which  I  have  referred,  occurred  in  a  boy 
fourteen  years  old,  and  was  treated  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Smithy  of  Berk- 
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sbire,  MasBBchusetta.    Sixty-nine  years  after,  he  being  then  eighty- 
three  years  old,  I  found  the  olecranon  process  united  apparently  by 
bone,  but  to  that  day  be,had  been  unable  to  straighten 
the  arm  completely,  or  to  supine  it  freely.  ^K- 1*". 

In  one  instance  I  found  the  fragment,  after  the  lapse 
of  one  year,  united  by  a  ligament,  which  seemed  to  be 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  arm 
appeared  to  be  in  all  respects  as  perfect  as  the  other. 
He  could  flex  and  extend  it  freely. 

In  the  two  following  examples^  also,  the  bond  of  union 
was  ligamentous : — 

John  Garbony,  sat  18,  having  broken  the  olecranon, 
it  was  treated  with  a  straight  splint.  Nine  years  after, 
I  found  the  process  united  by  a  ligament  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  he  could  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  straighten 
the  arm.  In  all  other  respects  the  functions  and  motions 
of  the  arm  were  perfect. 

A  lad,  tet.  16,  was  brought  to  me  by  Dr.  Landerdale, 
a  very  excellent  surgeon  in  the  town  of  Geneseo,  Liv- 
ingaton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  whose  olecranon  process  had  been 
broken  by  a  fall  six  months  before,  and  at  the  same  „,,,  ~ 

time  the  head  of  the  radius  had  been  dislocated  for- 
wards.   I  found  the  radius  in  place,  and  the  olecranon  process  united 
by  a  ligament  about  half  an  inch  in  length.    He  was  not  able  to 
Btraighten  the  arm  completely,  the  forearm  remaining  at  an  angle  of 
45°  with  the  arm. 

TVeatmmt. — It  will  surprise  the  student  who  ia  yet  nnacquainted 
with  the  literature  of  our  science,  to  learn  that  in  relation  to  the  treat- 
ment of  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon  process,  a  wide  difterence  of  opinion 
bas  been  entertained  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  position  of  the  arm 
and  the  forearm,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  favorable 
results ;  and  that,  while  some  insist  upon  the  straight  position  as  essen- 
tial to  success,  others  prefer  a  slightly  flexed  position,  and  still  others 
have  advocated  the  right-angled  position.  Thus,  Hippocrates,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  earlier  surgeons,  down  to  a  period  so  late  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  directed  that  the  arm  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  semi-flexion ;  Boyer,  Desault,  and,  after  them,  most  of  the 
French  surgeons  of  our  own  day,  prefer  a  position  in  which  the  fore- 
arm is  very  slightly  tient  upon  the  arm ;  while  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
a  large  majority  of  the  English  and  American  surgeons,  employ  com- 
plete or  extreme  extension. 

The  arguments  presented  by  the  advocates  and  antagonists  of  these 
varioas  plans  deserve  a  moment's  considerntion. 

Id  favor  of  the  position  of  semi-flexion,  requiring  no  splints,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  not  even  a  bandage,  but  only  a  sling 
to  support  the  forearm,  it  is  claimed  that  it  leaves  the  patient  at  liberty 
at  OQce  to  walk  about  and  to  move  the  elbow-joint  freely,  so  soon  at 
least  aa  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  and  pain  will  permit,  and  that 
in  this  way  the  danger  of  anchylosis  is  greatly  diminished ;  that,  more- 
over, if  anchyloeis  should  unfortunately  occur,  the  limb  is  in  a  much 
21 
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better  position  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  most  ordinary  fonc* 
tions  than  if  it  were  extended.  Some  have  also  added  to  this  arga* 
ment  a  statement  that  a  fibrous  union,  under  any  circumstances,  is 
inevitable,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  whether  the 
ligament  thus  formed  is  long  or  short,  since  in  either  condition  it  will 
be  equally  serviceable. 

In  reply  to  these  statements,  it  may  be  said  briefly  that  they  are 
nearly  all  based  upon  false  premises,  or  that  they  have  been  proven 
in  themselves  to  be  essentially  erroneous. 

Anchylosis  is  always  a  serious  event,  which  by  all  possible  means 
the  surgeon  will  seek  to  prevent,  but  position  has  nothing  to  do  with 
determining  this  result ;  when  it  does  occur,  it  may  usually  be  ascribed 
either  to  the  severity  and  complications  of  the  original  injury,  to  the 
violence  of  the  consequent  inflammation,  or  to  having  neglected,  at  a 
proper  period  and  with  sufficient  perseverance,  to  move  the  joint. 

That  a  fibrous  union  is  inevitable  under  any  circumstances,  has 
been  fully  proven  to  be  an  error ;  and  it  has  been  equally  proven  that 
the  functions  of  the  arm  are  generally  impaired  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  uniting  medium. 

The  only  argument  which  remains,  and  which  really  possesses  any 
weight,  is,  that,  if  permanent  anchylosis  does  actually  occur,  the  arm, 
when  semi-flexed,  is  in  a  better  position  for  the  performance  of  its 
ordinary  functions ;  and  this,  considered  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  universal  or  even  general  adoption  of  the  flexed  position,  is  suc- 
cessfully met  by  a  statement  of  the  infrequency  of  permanent  anchy* 
losis  after  a  simple  fracture,  when  the  case  has  been  properly  treateSd, 
whether  by  the  flexed  or  straight  position ;  while,  if  the  limb  is  flexed, 
a  maiming,  as  a  result  of  the  great  length  of  the  intermediate  liga- 
ment, is  almost  inevitable. 

Yet  if,  in  any  case,  from  the  great  severity  and  complications  of  the 
injury,  especially  in  certain  examples  of  compound  and  comminuted 
fracture,  it  were  to  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  permanent  bony 
anchylosis  must  result,  or  even  where  the  probabilities  were  strongly 
that  way,  the  surgeon  might  be  justified  in  selecting  for  thl3  limb,  at 
once,  the  position  of  semi-flexion ;  or  he  might  leave  the  arm  without 
a  splint,  and  at  liberty  to  draw  up  spontaneously  and  gradually  to  this 
position,  as  it  is  always  very  prone  to  do. 

In  favor  of  moderate,  but  not  complete  extension,  it  is  claimed  that 
it  is  less  fatiguing  than  the  latter  position,  while  it  accomplishes  a 
more  exact  apposition  of  the  fragments,  if  they  happen  to  be  brought 
actually  into  contact. 

I  am  unable,  however,  to  understand  how  the  apposition  can  be 
rendered  less  exact  by  complete  extension,  unless  by  this  is  meant  a 
degree  of  extension  oevond  that  which  is  natural,  and  which,  I  am 
well  aware,  is  permitted  to  the  elbow-joint  when  this  posterior  brace 
is  broken  off.  It  would  certainly  derange  the  fragments  to  place  the 
arm  in  this  extreme  condition  of  extension — that  is,  in  a  condition  of 
extension  approaching  dorsal  flexion,  which  is  beyond  what  is  natural. 
Indeed,  perhaps  we  mav  admit  that,  in  order  to  perfect  apposition, 
the  extension  ought  to  be  less  by  one  or  two  degrees  than  what  is 
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natural,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  trifling  amoant  of  effusion 
which  may  be  presumed  to  have  occurred  in  the  olecranon  fossa,  and 
which  would  prevent  the  process  from  sinking  again  fairly  into  its 
fossa. 

As  to  its  being  less  fatiguing,  it  is  well  known  to  those  accustomed 
to  treat  fractures  of  the  thigh  by  permanent  extension  that  the  muscles 
rapidly  acquire  a  tolerance,  which  soon  dissipates  all  feeling  of  fatigue, 
and  that,  after  a  few  hours,  or  days  at  most,  the  patients  express  them- 
selves as  being  more  comfortable  in  this  position  than  in  the  flexed. 

Finally,  the  advocates  of  complete,  natural  extension  claim  that  in 
this  position  alone  is  the  triceps  most  perfectly  relaxed,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  important  indication,  namely,  the  descent  of  the  ole- 
cranon, most  fully  accomplished.  In  this  opinion  we  also  concur;  and 
regarding  all  other  considerations,  in  the  early  days  of  the  treatment, 
as  secondary  to  this  one,  we  unhesitatingly  declare  our  preference  for 
what  has  been  called  the  ''position  of  complete  extension,"  as  opposed 
to  flexion,  semi-flexion,  or  extreme  extension. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  determine  by  what  means  the  limb  can  be 
best  maintained  in  the  extended  position,  and  the  olecranon  process 
most  easily  and  effectually  secured  in  place. 

For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  ingenious  plans  have  been  devised: 

Fig.  103. 


sir  Aitlef  Cooper's  method. 

such  as  the  compress  and  "  figure-of-8"  bandage  of  Duverney,  without 
splints;  or  a  similar  bandage  employed  by  Desault,  with  the  addition 
of  a  long  splint  in  front ;  the  circular  and  transverse  bandages  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  with  lateral  tapes  to  draw  them  together^  to  which 
also  a  splint  was  added ;  and  many  other  modes  not  varying  essentially 
from  those  already  described,  but  nearly  all  of  which  are  liable  to  one 
serious  objection,  namely,  that  if  they  are  applied  with  sufficient  firm- 
ness to  hold  upon  the  fragment,  and  Boyer  says  they  "  ought  to  be 
drawn  very  tight,"  they  ligate  the  limb  so  completely  as  to  interrupt 
its  circulation,  and  expose  the  limb  greatly  to  the  hazards  of  swelling, 
ulceration,  and  even  gangrene.  How  else  is  it  possible  to  make  the 
bandage  effective  upon  a  small  fragment  of  bone,  scarcely  larger  than 
the  tendon  which  envelops  its  upper  end,  and  with  no  salient  points 
against  which  the  compress  or  the  roller  can  make  advantageous 
pressure?  If,  then,  these  accidents — swelling,  ulceration,  and  gan- 
grene— are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  only  because  the  bandage 
baa  not  been  generally  applied  "  very  tight^"  and  while  it  has  done 
no  harm,  it  has  as  plainly  done  no  good. 

The  dangers  to  which  I  allude  may  be  easily  avoided,  without  re- 
lazing  the  security  afforded  by  the  compress  and  bandage,  by  a 
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method  which  is  very  simple,  and  the  valae  of  which  I  have  already 
sufficiently  determined  by  ray  own  practice. 

The  surgeon  will  prepare,  extemporaneously  always,  for  no  single 
pattern  will  fit  two  arms,  a  splint,  from  a  long  and  sound  wooden 
shingle,  or  from  any  piece  of  thin,  light  board.  This  must  be  long 
enough  to  reach  from  near  the  wrist-joint  to  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  shoulder,  and  of  a  width  equal  to  the  widest  part  of  the 
limb.  Its  width  must  be  uniform  throughout,  except  that,  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  a  point  three  inches,  or  thereabouts,  below  the  top 
of  the  olecranon  process,  there  shall  be  a  notch  on  each  side,  or  a 
slight  narrowing  of  the  splint.    One  surface  of  the  splint  is  now  to  be 

Fig.  104. 


The  author*!  method. 


thickly  padded  with  hair  or  cotton-batting,  so  as  to  fit  all  of  the  in- 
equalities of  the  arm,  forearm,  and  elbow,  and  the  whole  covered 
neatly  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  stitched  together  upon  the  back 
of  the  splint.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  limb,  and  a  roller  is  to  be  applied,  commencing  at  the  hand 
and  covering  the  splint,  by  successive  circular  turns,  until  the  notch 
is  reached,  from  which  point  the  roller  is  to  pass  upwards  and  back- 
wards behind  the  olecranon  process  and  down  again  to  the  same 
point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  splint ;  after  making  a  second  oblique 
turn  above  the  olecranon,  to  render  it  more  secure,  the  roller  may 
begin  gradually  to  descend,  each  turn  being  less  oblique,  and  passing 
through  the  same  notch,  until  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  elbow- 
joint  is  covered.  This  completes  the  adjustment  of  the  fragments, 
and  it  only  remains  to  carry  the  roller  again  upwards,  by  circular 
turns,  until  the  whole  arm  is  covered  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  splint 

The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  dressing  must  be  apparent.  It 
leaves,  on  each  side  of  the  splint,  a  space  upon  which  neither  the 
splint  nor  bandage  can  make  pressure,  and  the  circulation  of  the  limb 
is,  therefore,  unembarrassed,  while  it  is  equally  effective  in  retaining 
the  olecranon  in  place,  and  much  less  liable  to  become  disarranged. 

Before  the  bandage  is  applied  about  the  elbow-joint,  the  olecranon 
must  be  drawn  down,  as  well  as  it  can  be,  by  pressure  with  the 
fingers,  and  a  compress  of  folded  linen,  wetted  to  prevent  its  sliding, 
must  be  placed  partly  above  and  partly  u]>on  the  process ;  at  the  same 
time,  also,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  skin  is  not  folded  in  between 
the  fragments. 

This  dressing  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  applied  immediately,  since,  if 
we  wait,  as  Boyer  seems  to  advise,  until  the  swelling  has  subsided,  it 
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will  be  found  much  more  difficult  to  straighten  the  arm  completely 
than  it  would  have  been  at  first,  and  the  olecranon  process  will  be  more 
drawn  up  and  fixed  in  its  abnormal  position.  Something  will  be 
gained  by  these  means,  adopted  early,  even  if  the  bandage  cannot  be 
applied  tightly,  and  moderate  bandaging  will  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  proper  and  successful  treatment  of  the  inflammation.  We 
must  always  keep  in  mind,  however,  the  fact  that  the  fracture  being 
usually  the  result  of  a  direct  blow,  considerable  inflammation  and 
swelling  around  the  joint  are  about  to  follow  rapidly ;  and  on  each  suc- 
cessive day,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  the  bandages  must  be  examined 
carefully,  and  promptly  loosened  whenever  it  seems  to  be  necessary. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  better  not  to  unroll  the  bandages,  but  to  cut 
them  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  along  the  face  of  the  splint,  cutting  only 
a  small  portion  at  a  time,  and  as  they  draw  back,  stitch  them  together 
again  lightly ;  and  thus  proceed  until  the  whole  has  been  rendered 
sufiiciently  loose. 

As  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  as  early  sometimes 
as  the  fifth  or  seventh  day,  the  dressings  ought  to  be  removed  com- 
pletely; and  while  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon,  resting  upon  the  compress, 
sustain  the  process,  the  elbow  ought  to  be  gently  and  slightly  fiexed 
and  extended  two  or  three  times.  From  this  time  forward,  until  the 
union  is  consummated,  this  practice  should  be  continued  daily,  only 
increasing  the  fiexion  each  time,  as  the  inflammation  and  pain  may 
permit.  If  it  is  thought  best,  at  length,  to  change  the  angle  of  the 
arm,  and  to  flex  it  more  and  more,  it  may  be  done  easily  by  substi- 
tuting a  very  thick  sheet  of  gutta  percha  for  the  board. 

Dieffenbach  has  several  times,  in  old  fractures  of  both  the  olecranon 
and  patella,  where  the  fragments  were  dragged  far  apart,  divided  the 
tendons,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bring  the  two  portions  together,  and,  bv 
friction  of  them  one  upon  the  other,  has  endeavored  to  excite  suca 
action  as  might  end  in  the  formation  of  a  shorter  and  a  firmer  bond  of 
union.  In  some  instances,  it  is  said,  considerable  benefit  was  obtained, 
after  all  other  means  had  failed;  in  others,  the  result  was  negative. 
One  example  of  an  old  ununited  fracture  of  the  olecranon  is  mentioned, 
in  which  he  divided  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  secured  the  upper  frag- 
ment in  place,  and  every  fourteen  days  rubbed  it  well  against  the 
lower  one;  in  three  months  ''  the  union  was  firm."' 

The  practice,  not  without  its  hazards,  needs  further  observations  to 
determine  its  value. 

Becently  a  gentleman  called  upon  me  with  his  son,  aged  seven  years, 
who  had  an  unreduced  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards 
of  nine  weeks'  standing.  While  reducing  this  dislocation,  it  being 
necessary  to  flex  the  arm  forcibly,  the  epiphysis  constituting  the 
olecranon  process  gave  way,  and  became  separated  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This  is  the  only  example  of  separation  of 
this  epiphysis  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  have,  however, 
twice  since  broken  the  olecranon  in  attempts  to  reduce  old  dislocations 

*  Dieffenbach,  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  zxix.  p.  478 ;  from 
Casper's  Wochenschrift,  Oct.  2, 1841. 
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of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards,  and  I  have  not  regretted  the  occur- 
rence, since  it  enabled  me  to  reduce  the  dislocations  without  catling 
the  triceps. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  RADIUS  AND  ULNA. 

Catises. — ^In  a  large  majority  of  the  examples  of  this  fracture  seen 
by  me,  which  have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  an  attempt 
to  save  the  limb,  the  accident  has  been  Occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the 
palm  of  the  hand  while  the  arm  was  extended  in  front  of  the  body. 
Yet  this  cause  is  not  so  constant  as  in  fractures  of  the  radius  alone, 
since  a  considerable  number  have  been  occasioned  by  direct  blows ; 
and  if  we  were  to  add  to  this  estimate  all  of  those  bad  compound  frac- 
tures which  have  demanded  immediate  amputation,  the  proportion  of 
fractures  occasioned  by  direct  and  indirect  blows  might  be  found  to 
be  pretty  nearly  balanced. 

Point  of  Fracture^  Character,  Direction  of  Displacement,  Jkc. — In  a 
record  of  sixty  fractures  of  both  bones,  not  including  gunshot  frac- 
tures, or  those  demanding  immediate  amputation,  I  have  found  six 
broken  in  the  upper  third,  twenty-four  in  the  middle  third,  and  thirty 
in  the  lower  third. 

Fig.  105. 


Fraetare  1a  Ui«  middle  third. 


In  one  case  the  radius  was  broken  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above 
its  lower  end,  and  the  ulna  about  one  inch  below  the  coronoid  process. 
Four  of  the  fractures  belonging  to  the  lower  third  were  probably 
epiphyseal  separations. 

Forty-six  were  simple,  eight  compound,  one  was  comminuted,  three 
both  compound  and  comminuted,  one  complicated  with  a  fracture  of 
the  humerus,  and  one  with  a  partial  luxation  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius.  With  three  exceptions,  all  of  these  more  serious  accidents 
were  arranged  among  fractures  of  the  lower  third,  and  generally  the 
bones  had  been  broken  near  the  wrist. 

Partial  fractures  have  been  frequently  observed,  but  having  treated 
of  these  accidents  fully  in  the  general  chapter  on  Incomplete  Frac* 
tures,  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  further  allusion  to 
them  in  this  place. 

Prognosis. — Generally  these  bones  unite  in  from  twenty  to  thirty 
days ;  but  I  have  seen  the  union  occasionally  delayed  considerably 
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beyond  ibis  time,  and  this  delay  baa  occurred  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  radius.  Thus,  in  three  caaea  of  com- 
pound and  comminuted  fracture,  the  ulna  united  within 
four  or  five  weeks,  while  the  radiua  did  not  unite  until 
the  ninth  or  tenth  week.  Twice  in  simple  fractures  the 
alna  has  united  in  the  usual  time,  but  the  radius  not 
until  the  sixteenth  week.  Once  the  ulna  has  united 
prooiptty  and  the  radius  remained  ununited  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  at  which  time  I  practised  resection  of  the 
broken  ends  of  the  radius,  ana  union  was  speedily  es- 
tablished. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  once  seen  the  union  de- 
layed  four  months  in  the  case  of  the  ulna,  when  the 
radius  had  united  in  the  usual  time;  and  in  one  ex- 
ample of  compound  fracture  both  bones  refused  to 
unite  until  afler  the  fifth  month. 

Thirty-three  of  the  whole  number  have  united  with- 
out any  appreciable  deformity,  and  fifteen  are  known 
to  have  lefl  some  marked  defect,  while  two  have  re- 
sulted finally  in  the  loss  of  the  arm.  Of  the  remainder 
I  cannot  speak  positively. 

I  have  seen  the  fragments  deviate  slightly  in  almost  i,'™"^'"  "" 
every  direction,  but  most  oflen  it  has  been  noticed  that 
the  deviation  was  to  the  radial  or  ulnar  sides.  Thus,  in  three  examples, 
two  of  which  had  been  compound  fractures,  the  bones  have  united 
in  such  a  position  as  that  from  the  point  of  fracture  downwards  the 
forearm  has  been  deflected  to  the  ulnar  side,  and  a 
marked  projection  has  been  left  at  the  seat  of  fracture 
on  the  radial  side ;  while  in  two  examples,  both  of 
which  were  simple  fractures,  exactly  the  opposite  con- 
dition has  obtained,  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm 
being  deflected  to  the  radial  side. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  hand  has  been  left  with 
some  tendency  to  pronation;  in  many  instances  this 
tendency  was  very  slight  and  scarcely  appreciable, 
but  in  others  it  has  been  quite  marked,  so  that  the 
patients  have  been  wholly  unable  to  supine  the  fore- 
arm except  by  a  motion  of  the  humerus  in  its  socket. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  must  be  seen  that  the 
prognosis  in  these  accidents  takes  the  widest  range : 
for  while  a  largerproportion  thanin  the  case  of  almost 
any  other  of  the  long  bones,  unite  without  any  appre- 
ciable deformity,  a  considerable  number  delay  to 
unite  or  do  not  unite  at  all,  and  some,  even  where  the 
fracture  is  most  simple,  result  in  the  complete  loss  of 
the  limb.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  those  more  severe 
accidents  in  which  the  limb  is  at  once  condemned  to 
amputation,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  arm,  are 
numerous;  but,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  our 
obaervationa  here  apply  only  to  cases  which  came 
under  treatment  with  a  view  especially  to  the  frauture. 


Pig.  107. 
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I  shall  state  the  facts  more  fally,  and  then  perhaps  we  shall  think 
it  proper  to  inquire  why,,  when,  as  a  rule,  the  treatment  is  foand  to  be 
so  simple  and  successful,  occasionally,  and  pretty  often  indeed,  it  re* 
suits  so  disastrously. 

A  boy,  aged  about  ten  years,  fell  from  a  tree,  April  22, 1856,  frac- 
turing the  right  forearm  near  the  lower  end  of  the  middle  third.  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  fallen  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  the  lower 
fragments  were  inclined  backwards,  ana  one  of  the  bones  had  been 
thrust  through  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  arm. 

It  was  at  first  dressed  carefully  by  Dr.  Wilcox,  but  the  father  of  the 
lad  on  the  following  day  placed  him  under  the  care  of  an  empiric. 

Six  days  after  the  fracture  occurred,  I  was  called  to  see  him,  with 
several  other  gentlemen.  He  was  then  suffering  under  a  severe  attack 
of  tetanus  which  had  commenced  the  night  before.  His  arm  was  much 
swollen  and  very  painful.    He  died  the  same  evening. 

I  was  unable  to  learn  very  particularly  what  had  been  the  treat- 
ment since  the  patient  was  seen  by  Dr.  Wilcox,  except  that  the  band- 
ages had  been  most  of  the  time  very  tight,  and  that  the  empiric  had 
applied  stimulating  liniments^  the  boy  constantly  complaining  greativ 
of  the  pain.  I  found  the  arm  done  up  in  a  most  slovenly  manner  witn 
several  narrow  splints,  underlaid  with  loose  and  knotty  fragments  of 
cotton-batting. 

We  removed  all  of  these  immediately,  and  laid  the  arm  upon  a 
cushion  supported  by  a  board,  to  both  of  which  the  arm  was  lightly 
secured  by  a  few  turns  of  a  bandage ;  cool  water  lotions  were  dili* 
gently  applied,  and  chloroform  administered  by  inhalation ;  but  the 
fatal  event  was  delayed  only  a  few  hours. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  the  cause  of  a  result  so  unfortunate,  where 
the  treatment  has  been  so  palpably  unskilful. 

I  have  already  mentioned  one  case  of  gangrene  of  the  hand,  after 
a  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus;  Norris,  in  a  note  to  the 
American  edition  of  LiatorCs  Surgery^  mentions  a  case  which-  came 
under  his  observation  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  fVacture  hav- 
ing taken  place  just  above  the  condyles,  and  still  another  has  been 
related  to  me  lately.  I  have  brought  together  also  no  less  than  six 
cases  of  sloughing  of  the  arm,  after  fracture  of  the  radius,  and  one  of 
sloughing  from  tight  bandaging,  where  the  radius  was  supposed  to  be 
broken,  although  the  dissection  proved  that  it  was  not. 

Bobert  Smith  says  that  similar  cases  have  been  recorded  in  the 
Oazette  Midicah.  To  these  I  shall  now  add  five  examples  of  sloughing 
after  fracture  of  both  radius  and  ulna;  making  a  total  of  fifteen  cases 
in  the  upper  extremities,  in  addition  to  those  reported  in  the  Oazetlc 
Medicale,  an  exact  account  of  which  I  have  not  seen. 

John  McQrath,  sat.  9,  fell,  July  2,  1847,  from  a  ladder,  about  thirty 
feet  to  the  ground,  breaking  the  right  radius  and  ulna  in  their  middle 
thirds.  A  surgeon  was  in  attendance  about  four  or  five  hours  aller 
the  accident  occurred.  He  then  reduced  the  fractures  and  applied  two 
broad  splints,  one  on  the  palmar  and  one  on  the  dorsal  suriace  of  the 
forearm.    Whether  a  roller  was  first  applied  to  the  arm  or  not,  I  am 
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UDable  to  say.    The  splints  were  seoured  in  place  by  a  roller  and  the 
arm  laid  in  a  sling. 

The  third  day  was  our  national  holiday,  and  the  patient  was  not 
visited.  Nor  was  he  seen  on  the  fourth  day,  not  being  found  at  home. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  surgeon  removed  the  bandages  and  found  the  arm 
gangrenous;  and  within  an  hour  afterwards  I  was  requested  to  see  it 
also. 

I  found  him  lying  in  a  miserable  apartment,  with  his  right  arm 
resting  upon  a  pillow.  The  arm,  forearm,  and  hand  were  gangrenous 
through  their  whole  extent;  and  the  skin  of  the  right  side,  on  the 
front  of  the  chest,  had  assumed  a  dusky  color,  the  extreme  margin  of 
which  was  indicated  by  an  abrupt  crescentic  line.  The  thumb  and 
fingers  were  black.  His  countenance  was  bright  and  cheerful,  and 
his  mind  intelligent;  pulse  75,  and  soft;  tongue  clean.  He  had  slept 
undisturbed  the  night  before,  and  he  had  all  along  felt  perfectly  well, 
except  that  he  had  a  slight  diarrhoea.  I  was  assured  by  the  surgeon, 
and  by  all  of  the  family,  that  the  bandages  had  not  been  applied 
tightly ;  but  we  were  told  that  on  the  third  day  of  the  accident,  having 
been  locked  into  the  house  by  his  mother,  who  was  a  peddler,  he 
climbed  out  of  the  window,  and  that  during  all  of  that  and  most  of 
the  following  day  he  was  running  about  the  streets  firing  crackers, 
during  most  of  which  time  his  arm  was  removed  from  his  sling  and 
hanging  by  his  side.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  his  mother 
noticed  that  his  fingers  were  black,  but  she  thought  they  were  stained 
with  powder. 

We  ordered  him  to  take  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium  every 
four  hours,  and  applied  a  yeast  poultice  to  the  arm.  On  the  seventh 
day  the  gangrene  was  still  extending,  and  the  pulse  was  124;  yet  he 
continued  to  feel  well  and  to  eat  as  usual.  On  the  tenth  day  the  line 
of  demarcation  had  commenced  opposite  the  shoulder-joint;  and  the 
crescentic  discoloration  on  the  breast,  which  had  at  first  spread  rapidly 
until  it  covered  nearly  the  whole  upper  half  of  the  chest,  was  quite 
faint,  in  some  parts  almost  lost. 

In  a  few  days  more  he  was  removed  to  the  county  almshouse,  the 
separation  continuing  rapidly  to  take  place  until  the  arm  fell  off  at 
the  shoulder-joint;  afler  which  he  made  a  good  recovery. 

A  child,  two  years  and  three  months  old,  had  fallen  from  a  chair 
upon  the  fioor,  a  distance  of  about  two  feet.  A  German  physician 
being  called,  found,  as  he  believes,  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  left 
arm.  The  fracture  was  near  the  middle.  He  immediately  applied  a 
roller  from  the  fingers  to  the  elbow,  and  over  this  three  narrow  splints 
made  of  the  wood  of  a  cigar-box.  One  of  these  was  laid  upon  the 
palmar,  one  upon  the  dorsal,  and  one  upon  the  radial  side  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  the  whole  were  bound  together  by  another  roller.  From 
this  time  until  the  tenth  day  the  child  continued  to  play  about  on  the 
floor.  Ten  days  afler  the  accident  occurred  the  doctor  noticed  that 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger  was  blue.  The  bandages  were  im* 
mediately  removed,  and  were  never  again  applied  tightly. 

Three  or  four  days  after,  I  was  requested  to  see  the  arm  with  the 
attending  physician.   The  gangrene  had  continued  to  extend,  involving 
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now  the  whole  of  the  little  finger  and  most  of  the  thumb.  There  were 
also  gangrenous  spots  over  the  hand  and  forearm,  extending  to  within 
one  inch  from  the  elbow-joint;  these  spots  were  more  numerous  in 
front  and  on  the  back  of  the  forearm,  and  seemed  to  correspond  to 
the  pressure  of  the  splints.  The  hand  was  much  swollen,  and  also 
the  arm  above  the  line  of  the  gangrene.  The  sloughs  had  already 
commenced  to  be  thrown  off,  and  the  gangrene  was  only  extending  in 
a  few  points.  The  child  appeared  well  and  rather  playful,  except  when 
the  arm  was  being  dressed. 

I  ordered  a  yeast  poultice,  and  a  nourishing  diet. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  arm  and  a  large  portion  of  the  hand 
were  finally  saved. 

About  the  year  1865,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  a  lad  aged  about 
nine  years  was  brought  to  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary, with  a  fracture  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  It  was  dressed  by 
the  visiting  surgeon  with  splints  and  bandages.  He  did  not  return 
to  the  Dispensary  as  directed  to  do,  and  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
portions  of  the  arm  and  hand  were  found  in  a  gangrenous  condition. 

Alice  Thompson,  set.  50,  was  admitted  into  ray  service  at  Belle vue, 
March  16,  1870,  with  a  compound  fracture  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
forearm,  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  hand  two  or  three  days  before 
admission.  The  hand  and  forearm  were  gangrenous.  She  said  it  was 
dressed  at  the  Dispensary,  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury, 
with  splints  and  bandages.  This  woman  died  about  the  seventh  day 
after  admission,  from  a  audden  hemorrhage  induced  by  the  sloughing. 

In  March,  1867, 1  was  consulted  by  the  parents  of  D.  C,  of  Catta* 
raugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  account  of  a  serious  distortion  of  the  hand  and 
forearm,  caused  by  sloughing,  splints  and  bandages  having  been 
applied  by  her  surgeon  for  a  supposed  fracture ;  but  when  examined 
by  me  about  ten  weeks  after  the  accident,  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  bones  had  evec  been  broken.  She  complained  to  her  surgeon  that 
the  bandages  were  too  tight,  but  he  thought  otherwise,  and  they  were 
not  removed  until  the  third  day,  when  the  gangrene  had  already 
occurred.    The  child  was  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

South  also  says  that  he  has  seen  one  or  two  instances  of  mortifica- 
tion produced  by  splints  applied  too  tightly,  and  previous  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  swelling  after  fracture,  and  which  have  not  been  loosened 
as  the  swelling  increased.* 

How  shall  we  explain  the  frequency  of  these  accidents  after  fracture^ 
especially  of  the  forearm  ? 

Malgaigne,  speaking  of  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm,  re- 
marks that "  when  the  displacement  is  considerable,  or  more  especially 
when  the  outward  violence  has  been  excessive,  we  frequently  see  follow 
a  very  intense  inflammatory  swelling,  and  there  is  no  fracture  which 
complicates  itself  so  easily  with  gangrene  under  the  pressure  of  appa- 
ratus."* 

Says  N^laton:  ''If  we  make  choice  of  the  apparatus  of  J.  L.  Petit, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  shall  not  be  applied  too  tightly,  for,  as  Professor 

>  South,  note  to  GheliuB^a  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
s  Malgaigne,  Frac.  et  Disloc,  torn.  i.  p.  589. 
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Bou3C  has  long  since  remarked,  fractures  of  the  forearm  are  those 
which  famish  most  of  the  examples  of  gangrene  in  consequence  of 
an  arrest  of  the  circulation.  This  is  easily  understood,  if  we  consider 
on  the  one  hand  the  superficial  position  of  the  two  principal  arteries 
of  the  forearm,  and  on  the  other  the  disposition  of  tne  apparel,  which 
must  almost  infallibly  compress  the  arteries  to  a  great  extent."^ 

I  do  not  think'that  this  accident  is  due  always  to  the  negligence  of 
the  surgeon.  It  may  be  due  many  times  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
parents  or  of  the  patient  himself;  as  in  the  case  of  the  boy  who  came 
under  my  own  observation,  and  who  lost  his  arm  at  the  shoulder- 
joint.  Sometimes  also  it  may  be  due  rather  to  the  severity  of  the 
original  injury,  which,  the  experience  of  every  surgeon  will  prove,  is 
occasionally  competent  to  the  production  of  such  bad  results.  A 
number  of  unfortunate  circumstances  may  have  concurred,  such  as  a 
severe  injury,  especially  where  the  skin  has  remained  unbroken  and 
the  effused  blooa  has  had  no  opportunity  to  escape — the  broken  bone 
may  have  rested  against  the  trunk  of  a  main  artery,  causing  an  arrest 
of  its  circulation — the  constitution  may  be  impaired  by  previous  ill- 
ness, or  it  may  be  suffering  under  the  shock  of  the  injury ;  yet  that  it 
may  be  and  too  often  is  the  result  of  maltreatment,  on  the  part  of. the 
surgeon,  is  undeniable.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  discriminate  between 
the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  surgeon  as  the  true  exponent 
of  the  state  of  his  art,  and  that  which  attaches  to  the  art  itself  as 
taught  by  the  masters. 

The  old  surgeons  applied  first  a  roller  to  the  hand  and  forearm,  and 
over  this  their  various  splints.  J.  L.  Petit  thought  he  had  made 
a  valuable  improvement  upon  this  simple  plan  in  laying  over  the 
roller  a  compress,  supported  by  a  splint,  designed  to  press  between 
the  bones,  and  to  antagonize  thus  the  action  of  the  roller  in  drawing 
the  fragments  toward  each  other.  Duverney  believed  that  this  object 
would  be  best  accomplished  by  placing  the  pad  against  the  skin,  and 
nnder  a  circular  compress ;  while  Desault  declares  all  of  these  modes 
inefiEicient,  and  announces  a  method  which  he  regards  as  accomplishing 
at  once  and  completely  all  of  the  indications ;  the  sole  peculiarity  of 
which  method  consists  in  placing  the  graduated  pads  against  the  skin, 
and  securing  them  in  place  by  a  roller.  Boyer  adopts  the  same  method 
without  any  modifications,  and  Mr.  Hind,  in  his  illustrations  of  frac- 
tures already  referred  to,  has  seen  fit  to  recommend  the  same,  at  least 
in  fractures  of  the  radius. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  between  these  various  methods  there  remains 
very  little  if  anything  to  choose,  the  differences  being  too  trifling  and 
unessential  to  claim  serious  consideration.  Each  alike  is  inadequate 
to  accomplish  any  amount  of  useful  pressure  between  the  fragments  ; 
each  alike  is  calculated  to  bind  the  bones  one  against  the  other,  and 
each  alike  exposes  to  the  danger  of  ligation  and  of  gangrene. 

Says  M.  Dupuytren  :  "The  practice  of  rolling  the  arm  before  the 
splints  are  applied,  whether  internal  or  external  to  the  pads  and  com- 
presses, is  eminently  mischievous ;  and  instead  of  fulfilling,  directly 

>  N^laton,  Pathologie  Clunirgicale,  p.  785. 
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counteracts,  the  indications  wbicli  it  is  most  important  to  keep  in  view 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  forearm." 

And  notwithstanding  the  same  sentiment  has  been  reiterated  by 
Yislpeau,  Malgaigne,  Ndlaton,  Samuel  Cooper,  Bransby  Cooper, 
Erichsen,  Amesbury,  Gibson,  and  others,  yet  we  find  to-day  the  great 
surgeon  of  Heidelberg,  Chelius,  recommending  the  roller  to  be 
applied  under  the  splints,  after  the  manner  of  Desault ;  while  Listen, 
Syme,  and  Fergusson,  who  perhaps  represent  the  Edinburgh  school, 
use  only  pasteboard  splints  above  the  compresses,  over  which  is  im- 
mediately applied  the  roller ;  a  practice  which  differs  very  little  from 
that  recommended  by  Desault,  and  is  equally  obnoxious  to  criticism. 

Among  the  American  surgeons,  I  believe,  the  advice  and  practice 
of  Dupuytren  have  received  almost  universal  assent,  only  that  we  have 
always  employed  splints  much  wider  than  those  recommended  by 
this  distinguished  surgeon.  I  cannot  therefore  agree  with  my  accom- 
plished countryman,  Dr.  Beynell  Coates,  if  in  the  following  para- 
graph he  means  to  imply  that  American  surgeons  generally  adopt 
Desault's  treatment.  Such  at  least  is  not  my  ex])erience.  "It  would 
be  wrong,"  says  Dr.  Coutes,  "  not  to  bear  testimony,  on  every  possible 
occasion,  against  the  folly  so  universally  prevalent,  that  induces 
surgeons  to  apply  a  bandage  directly  to  the  forearm  before  applying 
splints  in  injuries  of  this  character.  We  have  often  asked  for  a  ra- 
tional explanation  of  this  practice,  without  effect.  It  is  directly  at 
war  with  the  acknowledged  indications  in  the  coaptation  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  when  the  object  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  to  thrust 
asunder  their  extremities,  it  commences  by  binding  them  together. 
Few  plans  in  surgery  are  more  generally  followed ;  none  can  be  more 
absurd." 

Of  the  estimate  placed  upon  the  roller  by  M.  Mayor,  the  reader 
will  judge  by  a  reference  to  the  passage  which  I  shall  quote  further 
on,  when  I  shall  speak  of  the  value  of  the  interosseous  compresses. 

Amesbury  and  Bransby  Cooper  use  no  rollers  at  all — not  even  to 
secure  the  splints  in  place,  they  being  made  fast  to  the  forearm  by 
straps  or  tapes. 

Mr.  Amesbury  and  Mr.  South  also  endeavor  to  give  to  their  splints 
an  appropriate  shape,  by  having  them  constructed  with  more  or  less 
convexity.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  practice  of  these 
two  gentlemen  is  very  dissimilar,  for  while  Mr.  South  applies  the 
convex  surface  of  his  splint  to  the  interosseous  space,  Mr.  Amesbury 
reverses  this  plan,  and  applies  the  concave  surface  directly  to  the  skin. 

As  to  the  width  of  the  splints,  surgeons  are  also  very  generally 
agreed,  at  the  present  day,  that  they  ought  to  be  wider  than  the  arm, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  roller  or  the  tapes  from  resting  against  its  sides. 

I  do  not  intend  to  deny  peremptorily,  and  without  qualification,  the 
value  of  the  graduated  compresses,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  usually 
laid  along  the  interosseous  space  to  press  the  fragments  asunder.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  caution  the  surgeon  against  their  injudicious 
use.  M.  N^laton  has  well  remarked  of  the  apparel  employed  by  J. 
L.  Petit)  that  it  must  inevitably  compress,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
arteries  of  the  forearm ;  and  the  remark  is  applicable,  in  only  a  less 
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degree,  to  all  of  tbose  other  plans  in  which  the  compress  is  employed. 
And  I  suspect  that  to  this  portion  of  the  dressing,  quite  as  much  as  to 
any  other  cause,  are  due  those  frightful  accidents  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  arteries  are  not  only  exposed,  from  their  super- 
ficial position,  to  pressure  from  a  compress,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  two  principal  arteries,  the  radial  and  the  ulnar, 
are  situated  upon  a  broad  and  fiat  surface  of  bone,  along  which  this 
pressure  must  operate  most  advantageously.  So  early  as  the  year 
1838,  M.  Lenoir,  in  his  inaugural  thesis  at  Paris,  called  attention  to 
this  danger,  and  from  time  to  time  surgeons  have  continued  to  advert 
to  it,  but  they  have  seldom  given  to  its  consideration  that  prominence 
which  its  importance  deserves. 

I  have  observed  another  fact  in  this  connection :  when  this  compress 
is  extended  low  down  on  the  palmar  surface,  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  wrist-joint,  it  soon  becomes  excessively  painful,  and  sometimes 
even  wholly  insupportable,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  made  upon 
the  median  nerve ;  and  I  find  myself  always  obliged  to  exercise  great 
care  in  the  adaptation  of  the  pads  at  this  point.  For  this  reason  alone, 
I  believe,  in  case  of  a  fracture  near  the  oase  of  the  radius,  the  lower 
fragment,  if  it  were  thrown  toward  the  ulna,  could  not  be  retained  in 
its  place  by  graduated  compresses. 

In  short,  finding  that  broad  splints,  properly  covered  and  padded, 
answer  very  well  to  crowd  the  muscles  into  the  interosseous  space,  so 
far  as  it  is  proper  to  do  so,  and  believing  that  this  mode  is  less  painful 
and  less  dangerous,  I  seldom  resort  to  graduated  compresses,  nor  can 
I  appreciate  their  necessity,  or  indeed  their  utility.  Mr.  Lonsdale 
also  concurs  with  roe  in  attaching  very  little  value  to  this  part  of  the 
accustomed  apparel. 

But  listen  to  the  surgeon  of  Lausanne,  M.  Mayor:  ''  What  signify 
graduated  compresses  placed  between  the  bones  of  the  forearm  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  them  from  each  other  ?  These  bones  will 
not  have  that  constant  tendency  to  approach  each  other  which  has 
been  supposed,  provided,  first,  that  they  have  been  well  reduced ; 
second,  that  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  them  in  position  we  do 
not  make  use  of  a  preliminary  circular  bandage,  whose  action  is  an 
absurdity ;  and,  in  short,  provided  we  make  the  retentive  means  act 
chiefly  upon  the  palmar  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  forearm."^ 

M.  Mayor  proceeds  to  declare  these  convictions  to  be  the  result  of 
bis  own  experience,  both  in  the  treatment  of  simple  and  compound 
fractures  of  the  forearm,  and  he  intimates  that  in  the  use  of  the  cir- 
colar  bandage  with  compresses,  surgeons  seem  to  have  rolled  the  arm 
into  a  cylinder  and  drawn  the  bones  together,  in  order  that  they  might 
tax  their  ingenuity  to  discover  some  means  to  again  separate  them. 

Surgeons  have  generally,  after  the  splints  have  been  applied,  placed 
the  forearm  in  a  position  of  semi-pronation,  or  midway  between  su- 
pination and  pronation,  so  that  the  radius  should  be  uppermost ;  it 

1  Bandages  et  Appareils  a  Pansements,  ou  Koaveau  Syst^e  de  D^ligation  Chi- 
mrgicale,  par  M.  Mathias  Mayor,  Chirurg.  en  Chef  de  THdpital  de  Laufianne, 
Bwttzerland.    Paris  ed.  1838,  p.  845. 
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being  assumed  that  in  this  position  the  two  bones  are  most  nearly  par- 
allel, and  least  inclined  to  displacement.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  prac- 
tice of  Hippocrates,  Paulus  jEgineta,  Celsus,  Albucasis,  and  of  most 
surgeons  down  to  this  day;  but  Lonsdale,  Bobert  Smith,  NdIaton,and 
South  have  lately  called  in  question  the  correctness  of  this  mode  of 
dressing,  at  least  when  it  is  adopted  as  a  universal  rule. 

I  have  before  mentioned,  when  treating  of  fractures  of  the  ulna, 
that  M.  Fleury  had,  in  one  instance,  been  unable  to  bring  the  frag- 
ments into  apposition  except  by  forced  supination  of  the  forearm ; 
and  in  certain  fractures  we  have  seen  the  same  position  recommended 
by  Lonsdale. 

Says  Mr.  South,  in  a  note  to  Chelius :  "  In  fractures  of  both  bones 
the  forearm  is  best  laid  supine;''  and  N^laton  declares  that  in  frac- 
tures of  the  radius  and  ulna  at  any  point  of  their  upper  thirds  it  will 
be  necessary  to  supine  the  arm,  both  in  the  reduction  and  during  the 
subsequent  treatment;  but  that  in  fractures  of  the  inferior  two-thirds 
we  may  place  the  limb  in  a  condition  of  semi-pronation. 

It  seems  very  probable,  however,  that  both  of  these  gentlemen  have 
received  their  suggestions  from  Mr.  Lonsdale,  who,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  has  treated  the  question  very  much  at  length,  and  who  has  finally 
declared  his  decided  preference  for  the  supine  position  in  the  treatment 
of  all  fractures  of  the  forearm.  His  arguments  are  certainly  very  in- 
genious, and  as  applied  to  fractures  of  the  radius  above  the  insertion  of 
the  pronator  radii  teres,  they  seem  altogether  conclusive ;  and,  indeed, 
they  commend  themselves  very  strongly  to  our  judgment,  as  applied 
to  all  fractures  of  the  forearm.  They  are  sustained  also  by  the  results 
of  his  own  experience,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  more  thoroughly  examined  and  tested  by  other  surgeons.  The 
advantages  which  he  claims  for  this  method  are  more  perfect  coapta- 
tion of  the  broken  ends,  less  liability  of  the  fragments  to  encroach 
upon  the  interosseous  space,  and  consequently  less  danger  of  anchy- 
losis between  the  bones  and  of  non-union  of  the  fragments,  more 
complete  restoration  of  the  power  of  supination,  and  less  tendency  to 
lateral  distortion,  or  of  falling  off  to  the  ulnar  or  radial  sides. 

My  own  cases,  treated  by  the  usual  method,  have  shown  that  while 
supination  is  frequently  impaired,  and  sometimes  entirely  lost,  prona- 
tion is  rarely  affected ;  and  that  lateral  displacements  are  much  more 
common  than  displacements  forwards  or  backwards.  How  this  posi- 
tion, semi-pronation,  may  tend  to  the  production  of  a  permanent  pro- 
nation, I  have  fully  explained  when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  head 
of  the  radius;  and  the  influence  of  the  same  position,  the  forearm 
resting  upon  its  ulnar  margin  in  the  sling,  in  the  production  of  a 
lateral  deviation,  is  also  easily  understood.  If  the  arm  rests  upon  the 
sling  so  that  its  weight  bears  more  upon  the  point  of  fracture  than 
upon  the  extremities  of  the  bones,  then  the  ulna,  or  both  ulna  and 
radius,  will  incline  gradually  to  the  radial  side,  and  the  hand  will  fall 
off  to  the  ulnar  side ;  or  if  the  sling  rests  under  the  wrist  or  hand 
chiefly,  the  hand  will  ascend  to  the  radial  side,  and  the  broken  ends 
of  the  two  bones  will  project  to  the  ulnar  side. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted,  viz.,  laying  the  hand  and  forearm  upon  its 
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back,  instead  of  upon  its  ulnar  margin,  the  elbow  should  remain  at 
the  side,  the  humerus  falling  perpendicularly  from  its  socket;  and 
the  forearm  should  rest  in  the  sling  directed  forwards  from  the  body. 

Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  dressing,  let  me  repeat  the 
injunction  to  examine  the  arm  frequently.  No  surgeon  can  do  justice 
to  himself,  or  to  his  patient,  who  does  not  look  at  the  arm  at  least 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  during  the  first  ten  or  fourteen  days,  and 
in  some  cases  the  patient  ought  to  be  seen  twice  daily. 

When  the  fracture  is  compound,  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to 
retain  the  forearm  in  the  half-pronated  position ;  since,  when  thus 
placed,  and  ,only  slightly  supported,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  it  in- 
evitably falls  over  upon  its  palmar  surface. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  such  a  case  we  ought,  from  the  first, 
if  it  is  found  practicable,  to  place  it  upon  its  back,  in  a  position  of 
complete  or  nearly  complete  supination.  For  this  purpose,  a  single 
broad  splint,  carefully  cushioned,  and  covered  with  oiled  cloth,  is  the 
most  suitable.  Upon  this  the  forearm  is  to  be  laid,  and  secured  gently 
with  a  few  turns  of  the  roller.  If  the  patient  is  able  to  do  so,  and 
wishes  to  walk  about,  the  board  may  be  suspended  to  the  neck,  as 
recommended  by  M.  Mayor. 

I  have  said  that  we  ought,  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  to  lay  the 
forearm  upon  its  back,  if  practicable.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the 
surgeon  will  find  very  many  patients  who  cannot  endure  this  position, 
and  he  may  be  compelled,  therefore,  to  lay  the  limb  upon  its  palmar 
surface,  or  to  leave  it  to  assume  any  other  position  in  which  it  may 
be  the  most  at  ease.  In  conclusion,  I  desire  again  to  call  attention  to 
the  splint  employed  by  Dr.  Scott,  and  of  which  an  illustration  is  given 
in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  fractures  of  the  radius. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  CARPAL  BONES. 

The  few  cases  of  fracture  of  the  carpal  bones,  which  have  come 
under  my  observation  were,  without  exception,  compound  and  com- 
plicated, and  have  resulted  in  the  complete  loss  of  the  hand,  or  in 
some  less  serious,  but  never  inconsiderable,  mutilation  or  maiming. 

In  no  case  has  a  treatment  been  adopted  which  might  be  regarded 
as  having  reference  to  the  fracture,  or  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
insure  apposition  and  union  of  the  fragments. 

It  may  be  proper  to  assume  in  a  matter  so  easily  comprehended, 
what  actual  and  recorded  experience  has  not  proven,  namely,  that 
simple  fractures  of  these  bones  will  demand  very  little  surgical  inter- 
ference, and  that  they  will  unite  generally  without  much  displacement, 
and  without  any  considerable  maiming.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  probable 
that  some  degree  of  anchylosis  between  their  adjacent  surfaces  will 
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occur,  yet  even  in  the  normal  condition  they  enjoy  bo  little  motion  as 
to  render  it  doubtful  whether  its  complete  loss  would  be  very  sensibly 
felt. 

In  cases  of  comminuted,  compound,  and  otherwise  complicated  frac- 
tures of  the  carpal  bones,  which  accidents  are  sufficiently  common, 
the  surgeon  has  only,  I  conceive,  to  follow  carefully  those  general  or 
special  indications  which  may  happen  to  be  present,  the  precise 
character  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  anticipate,  and  for  the  treat- 
ment of  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  attempt  in  a  written  treatise  to 
provide. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  METACARPAL  BONES. 

Development  of  Metacarpal  Bones, — These  bones  are  each  formed 
from  two  centres  of  ossification.  In  the  case  of  the  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  four  fingers  there  is  one  centre  for  each  shaft,  and  one  for  each 
distal  extremity ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
there  is  one  centre  for  the  shaft  and  one  for  the  proximal  extremity. 
All  these  epiphyses  unite  with  the  shafts  at  about  the  twentieth  year. 

Causes, — These  bones,  also,  are  generally  broken  by  direct  blows ; 
and  in  that  case  the  injury  is  often  of  such  a  character  as  to  demand 
amputation,  and  does  not  therefore  belong  to  that  class  of  accidents 
of  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  volume  to  treat.  Not  an  incon- 
siderable number,  however,  are  the  results  of  indirect  blows,  and  es> 
pecially  of  blows  upon  the  knuckles  received  in  pugilistic  encounters. 
Thus,  m  a  record  of  fourteen  fractures,  I  find  this  cause  assigned  in 
six ;  in  one  other  instance  it  was  occasioned  by  falling  upon  the  clenched 
fist,  and  in  one  by  striking  a  board  ;  so  that  the  fracture  has  resulted 
from  a  blow  upon  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  eight  of  the  fourteen 
examples. 

Point  of  Fracture ;  Direction  of  Displacement ;  Symptoms. — Once  the 
fracture  has  occurred  in  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb;  six 
times  in  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger ;  once  in  the  second 
finger ;  three  times  in  the  ring  finger,  and  three  times  in  the  metacar« 
pal  bone  of  the  little  finger.  Two  of  those  belonging  to  the  ring  finger, 
and  the  three  occurring  in  the  little  finger,  were  produced  by  blows 
with  the  clenched  fist,  and  in  each  instance  the  fracture  was  in  the 
lower  or  distal  third  of  the  bone.  Two  of  the  fractures  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  index  finger  were  produced  also  in  the  same  way ; 
but  the  fractures  were  near  the  middle  of  the  bone.  Of  the  whole 
number,  six  were  broken  through  the  lower  third,  five  through  the 
middle,  and  three  through  the  upper  third. 

In  every  instance  where  the  bone  is  known  to  have  been  broken  by 
a  blow  upon  the  knuckles,  the  distal  end  of  the  distal  fragment  was 
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thrown  toward  tbe  palm,  and  this  fragment  was  salient  backwards  at 
the  point  of  fracture. 

In  the  following  case  the  bone  was  probably  separated  at  the 
epiphysis. 

Thomas  Bose,  est.  8,  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps,  Sept.  11,  1855, 
breaking  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand 
near  its  lower  extremity,  and  apparently  at  the  junction  of  the  epi- 
physis with  the  diaphysia 

I  saw  the  lad  about  sixteen  hours  after  the  accident  The  lower 
fragment,  projecting  abruptly  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  could  be 
easily  replaced,  or  with  only  moderate  effort,  yet  immediately  when 
the  support  was  removed  it  would  become  displaced.  There  was  no 
crepitus. 

It  was  dressed  very  carefully  with  a  splint  and  compress;  but 
notwithstanding  our  continued  efforts  to  keep  the  fragments  in  place, 
the  epiphysis  united  considerably  depressed  toward  the  palm. 

In  one  instance,  also,  I  think  the  bone  was  rather  bent,  or  partially 
fraotured,  than  broken  completely.  This  was  the  case  of  fracture  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  ring  finger,  produced  in  a  gymnasium  by 
striking  with  the  clenched  fist  against  a  board,  and  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  I  did  not  see  the  young  man  until  four  weeks  after 
the  accident^  when  I  found  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  depressed  toward 
the  palm,  and  the  angle  made  at  the  point  of  fracture  was  rather 
rounded  and  quite  smooth ;  it  was  also  tender  at  this  point,  but  the 
bone  was  firm  and  unyielding.  Four  years  after  I  was  permitted  to 
examine  it  again,  and  I  found  the  same  slight  deformity  still  con- 
tinuing. 

A  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  distal  end  of  the  distal  frag- 
ment is  generally  displaced  toward  the  palm,  may  be  found  in  the 
natural  curve  of  these  bones,  which  is  such  that  when  the  fracture  has 
been  produced  by  a  counter-stroke,  the  distal  end  would  almost  neces- 
sarily be  driven  in  this  direction ;  and  a  farther  explanation  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  namely,  the  action  of  the  interossei. 

MfsuUs, — Generally,  when  the  fracture  is  simple,  and  the  displace- 
ment is  not  considerable,  the  nature  of  the  accident  is  overlooked,  and 
some  deformity  must  inevitably  ensue.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  observation  this  has  been  the  fact,  and 
the  bone  has  remained  slightly  bent  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  but  with- 
out affecting  in  any  degree  the  value  of  the  hand. 

The  following  example  has  furnished  the  most  serious  result  of 
any  case  of  simple  fracture  of  these  bones  which  has  come  under  my 
notice. 

Louis  Mooney,  sdt  25,  struck  a  man  with  his  clenched  fist,  Nov.  4, 
1856,  breaking  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  of  the  right 
band,  near  its  middle.  Great  swelling  and  suppuration  followed  the 
iojory. 

February  21,  1857,  nearly  four  months  after  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived, he  consulted  me.  There  existed  at  this  time  a  complete  anchy- 
losis at  the  wrist-joint^  and  partial  anchylosis  in  the  fingers.  The  hand 
was  deflected  forcibly  to  the  radial  side.  At  the  point  of  fracture  the 
22 
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fragments  were  salient  backwards  and  quite  prominent,  bat  firmly 
united. 

Even  when  the  existence  of  the  fracture  is  recognized,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  retain  the  fragment^  in  place,  as  the  case  of  epiphyseal 
separation  already  mentioned,  and  the  following  case,  will  illustrate. 

Miss  E.,  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  set.  18,  fell,  Aug.  7, 1863,  striking  upon 
her  right  hand  with  her  fingers  forcibly  bent  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  On  the  following  day  she  consulted  me  at  my  office,  and  I 
found  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  ring  finger  broken  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  its  distal  end,  and  the  distal  extremity  of 
the  fragment  depressed  toward  the  palm.  A  feeble  crepitus,  with 
distinct  motion,  completed  the  diagnosis.  The  young  lady  was  very 
anxious  to  have  a  perfect  hand,  and  I  was  determined  if  possible  to 
accomplish  it.  Finding  that  the  joint>end  of  the  distal  fragment  was 
constantly  disposed  to  fall  toward  the  palm,  I  constructed  a  gutta- 
percha splint  for  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  after  placing  a  pad  directly 
underneath  this  fragment,  I  secured  it  firmly  with  a  roller.  From 
this  time  until  the  end  of  four  weeks  she  remained  under  my  care, 
visiting  me  as  often  as  once  or  twice  a  week;  and  at  each  dressing  I 
found  the  distal  fragment  slightly  displaced  in  the  same  direction 
as  at  first,  nor  was  I  able  ever  to  make  it  resume  completely  its 
position. 

Ordinarily,  however,  no  such  difficulty  is  experienced,  and  the  bone, 
supported  by  such  simple  means  as  we  shall  presently  direct,  unites 
quickly  and  without  deformity. 

An  engineer  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  iron  in  such  a  way  as  to  break 
his  right  forearm  and  the  second  metacarpal  bone  of  the  same  hand. 
The  fracture  of  the  metacarpal  bone  was  compound  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  its  proximal  extremity.  When  he  called 
upon  me,  which  was  immediately  after  the  injury  was  received,  I 
found  the  proximal  fragment  projecting  directly  backwards,  its  sharp 
point  rising  above  the  skin;  into  which  position  it  Wfis  evidently 
drawn  by  the  action  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  muscle. 
By  pressure  alone  it  could  be  replaced,  but  it  was  much  more  eanly 
reduced  when  the  hand  was  forcibly  carried  backwards  on  the  fore- 
arm. I  therefore  secured  the  hand  in  this  position  with  appropriate 
splints,  and  it  was  maintained  in  this  posture  during  most  of  the  sub- 
sequent treatment.  Union  finally  took  place,  but  not  without  some 
backward  displacement.  Four  Lionths  after  the  accident  occurred,  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1858, 1  examined  the  hand,  and  found  the  skin 
healed  over  completely,  the  end  of  the  fragment  having  become 
rounded  and  smooth,  so  as  not  to  give  him  any  degree  of  annoyance. 
His  wrist  was  as  flexible  and  as  strong  as  before.  No  doubt  the  pro- 
jection of  the  fragment  might  have  been  prevented  entirely  by  cutting 
at  the  point  of  its  attachment  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscle,  but 
this  would  have  sensibly  weakened  the  wrist-joint,  and  I  preferred  the 
alternative  of  a  projection  of  the  fragment. 

Treatment. — With  moderate  extension  made  upon  the  finger  cor- 
responding to  the  broken  bone,  while  the  fragments  are  forced  home 
by  firm  pressure,  the  bone  may  generally  be  brought  at  once  into  line, 
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and  we  may  now  proceed  to  adapt  a  gutta-percba,  felt,  or  thick  paste- 
board splint,  to  either  the  whole  surface  of  the  back  or  palm  of  the 
hand  and  fingers^  while  thej  are  held  in  a  position  of  easy  flexion. 
It  is  not  very  material  to  which  of  these  surfaces  the  splint  is  applied; 
or  rather,  I  may  say,  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  one  or  the  other 
according  as  circumstances  seem  to  indicate.  It  should  be  well  pad- 
ded, and  especially  at  certain  points,  in  order  to  the  more  effectual 
support  of  the  fragments.  It  is  then  to  be  secured  in  place  with 
several  turns  of  a  roller.  When  either  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  great  or  ring  finger,  is  broken,  the  splint  must  be 
wide  enough  to  secure  the  sides  of  the  hand  against  the  pressure  of 
the  roller. 

Thus  dressed,  the  hand  may  be  laid  in  a  sling  beside  the  chest,  or 
while  sitting  it  may  rest  upon  a  table. 

The  apparel  must  be  examined  daily,  and  readjusted  as  often  as  it 
shall  become  disarranged,  or  as  a  doubt  shall  arise  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  parts. 

When  the  fracture  is  followed  by  much  inflammation,  or  occurs 
near,  and  especially  if  it  actually  involves  a  joint,  the  same  precau- 
tions must  be  adopted  to  prevent  anchylosis  as  in  the  case  of  similar 
fractures  in  other  bones. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  FINGERS. 

Development  of  the  Phalanges  of  the  Sand, — The  phalanges  of  the 
hand  are  formed  from  two  centres  of  ossification,  namely,  one  for  each 
shaft  and  one  for  each  proximal  end.  Ossification  commences  in  the 
shafts  at  about  the  sixth  week ;  in  the  epiphyses  of  the  first  phalanges 
between  the  third  and  fourth  years,  ana  in  the  epiphyses  of  the  two 
last  phalanges  somewhat  later.  Complete  bony  union  takes  place 
between  the  epiphyses  and  the  shafts  at  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twentieth  year. 

Oauses. — I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  fracture  of  one  of  the 
phalanges  produced  by  a  counter-stroke;  I  am  aware,  however,  that 
they  are  occasionally  produced  in  this  way,  as  by  falling  upon  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  and  especially  by  the  stroke  of  a  ball  in  the  game 
of  base. 

The  fact,  however,  that  they  are  generally  the  consequence  of  a 
direct  blow,  and  that  the  finger  bones  are  small  and  only  protected  by 
a  thin  covering  of  skin  and  tendons,  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to 
comminution  and  to  other  serious  complications.  Thus,  in  a  record 
of  thirty  fractures,  only  eighteen  were  sufficiently  simple  to  warrant 
an  attempt  to  save  them ;  and  only  five  are  recorded  as  simple  frac- 
tures without  complications. 

Point  of  Fracture  and  Direction  of  Displacement. — ^In  the  following 
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case  there  was  probably  an  epiphyseal  disjunction.  A  lad  four  years 
old  was  admitted  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Dec.  24, 
1849,  with  a  simple  fracture  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring  finger  of 
the  left  hand ;  the  fracture  being  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone,  and 
at  the  junctibn  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  shaft. 

The  finger  was  so  much  swollen  at  first,  that  no  dressings  were 
applied  until  the  fifth  day,  at  which  time  a  gutta-percha  splint  was 
moulded  to  it  carefully.    It  resulted  in  a  perfect  cure. 

I  have  never  seen  tne  fragments  much  overlapping,  except  in  one 
instance.  Frequently  there  has  been  no  perceptible  displacement 
whatever;  but  generally  there  will  be  found  a  slight  displacement 
in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  bone. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer  as  presenting  an  extraordinary  overlapping, 
was  that  of  an  Irish  laboring  woman,  aged  about  thirty-five  years, 
who^  having  fallen  down  a  flight  of  steps,  broke  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  thumb  below  its  middle.  Dr.  Congar  was  first  called  on  the  day 
following  the  accident,  but  was  unable  to  reduce  the  fracture,  and  on  the 
same  day  invited  me  to  see  the  patient  with  him.  The  distal  fragment 
was  displaced  backwards,  overlapping  the  proximal  fragment  a  little 
more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  We  knade  repeated  eEEbrts,  by 
pulling  upon  the  thumb  with  a  sliding  noose,  and  with  all  the 
strength  of  our  four  hands,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  fragments  could 
not  be  reduced  for  one  moment ;  and  we  left  the  patient  as  we  had 
found  her,  only  somewhat  the  worse  for  our  violent  and  repeated 
extensions  and  manipulations.  The  finger  was  already  considerably 
swollen  when  we  began  our  efforts,  and  we  cannot  therefore  say  what 
might  have  been  accomplished  at  an  earlier  moment,  but  I  confess 
that  our  defeat  was  unexpected,  and  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  satis- 
factorily explained. 

Results, — At  least  ten  have  left  no  appreciable  lameness  or  deform- 
ity, and  possibly  several  more.  It  is  therefore  probably  true  that 
these  consequences  may  be  avoided  with  proper  care  in  one  half  of 
the  examples  in  which  we  attempt  to  save  the  finger ;  and  perhaps  it 
will  occasion  surprise  that  a  perfect  result  may  not  be  claimed  m  a 
larger  proportion ;  but  when  we  consider  how  frequently  the  accident 
is  compound,  and  that  even  when  it  is  not,  the  blow  having  generally 
been  received  directly  upon  the  point  of  fracture,  how  promptly 
swelling  ensues,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  will  be  often  found 
difiicult  to  determine  whether  the  bone  is  exactly  in  line  or  not,  or  to 
maintain  it  in  this  position  after  absolute  coaptation  has  been  once 
secured. 

I  have  seen  the  finger  in  two  or  three  cases  deviate  laterally,  or 
become  permanently  deflected  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  once  I 
have  found  it  united,  but  rotated  on  its  own  axis.  This  latter  case  is 
not  without  instruction. 

A  girl,  8Bt.  6,  had  her  little  finger  caught  by  a  door  violently  shnt^ 
breaking  one  of  the  phalanges,  and  nearly  severing  the  finger.  I 
closed  the  wound,  and  dressed  the  finger  with  a  moulded  pasteboard 
splint.  My  dressings  were  repeated  often,  and  applied  carefully;  nor 
did  I  detect  the  rotation  which  the  lower  fragment  had  made  upon  its 
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own  axis  until  the  union  was  consummated.  I  then  found  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  finger  turned  so  that  its  palmar  surface  presented 
diagonally  toward  the  ring  finger. 

If  the  surgeon  believes  that  this  ought  to  have  been  prevented,  and 
that  the  result  evinces  a  lack  of  skill  or  of  care,  its  record  may  still 
serve  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  secure  to  the 
patient  sometimes  hereafter  more  faithful  and  assiduous  attention. 

TrecUmenL — Boyer,  and  after  him  Bransby  Cooper,  have  taught  that 
when  the  extreme  phalanx  is  broken,  from  the  small  size  of  the  bone, 
and  from  its  having  attached  to  it  the  nail  and  its  matrix,  it  is  better 
in  all  cases  to  amputate  at  once,  as  the  process  of  reparation  is  in  such 
case  extremely  slow  and  uncertain. 

Whether  in  any  of  the  cases  treated  by  myself,  or  which  have  been 
seen  by  me,  the  fracture  involved  the  last  phalanx,  I  am  not  now  able 
to  say,  but  my  impression  is  that  such  cases  have  come  under  my 
notice  which  have  been  successfully  treated,  and  I  cannot  but  regard 
the  rule  established  by  these  gentlemen  as  much  too  stringent.  Ex- 
amples must)  no  doubt,  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  fracture  is  so 
simple  in  its  character  as  to  render  prompt  reunion  pretty  certain; 
and  even  though  the  restoration  should  prove  tedious,  this  ought 
scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  justification  for  so  serious  a 
mutilation  as  these  surgeons  propose,  since  the  loss  of  even  an  extreme 
phalanx  is  not  only  a  deformity,  but  must  prove  in  many  occupations 
a  troublesome  maiming. 

Prof.  J.  Lizars,  of  the  Toronto  school  of  medicine,  C.  W.,  has  re- 
ported to  me  a  case  exactly  in  point.  "  A  man  in  the  employ  of  the 
Toronto  Boiling  Mills  Company  fractured  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
ring  finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  fracture  was  transverse,  and  the 
nail  was  severely  bruised,  the  accident  being  caused  by  a  direct  blow. 
Crepitus  distinct.  A  dorsal  splint  and  bandage  were  applied,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  fragments  were  united  firmly  by  bone.  The  nail 
subsequently  fell  off,  and  a  new  one  was  formed." 

The  rule  ought  still  to  be  held  inviolate,  which  surgeons  have  so 
often  repeated  in  reference  to  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  hand  and 
fingers,  namely,  that  we  should  save  always  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  how  much  nature,  assisted  by  art,  can  do 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  If  the  bone  of  a  finger 
is  not  only  severed  completely,  but  also  all  of  its  soft  coverings,  save 
only  a  narrow  band  of  integument,  are  torn  asunder,  a  chance  remains 
for  its  restoration.  And  it  is  especially  interesting  to  observe  what 
Tecuperative  powers  are  possessed  by  the  articular  surfaces  of  these 
smaller  joints,  so  that  although  they  may  be  broken  into,  or  sawn 
through,  or  comminuted,  and  although  small  fragments  be  entirely 
removed,  a  complete  restoration  of  their  functions  is  sometimes  per- 
mitted. I  have  seen  and  reported  some  such  examples.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  such  fortunate  results  are  rare,  and  they  are  rather  to 
he  hoped  for  than  anticipated. 

Since,  in  the  case  of  these  delicate  bones,  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  natural  form  or  position  determines  in  the  end  an  ugly  de- 
formity, it  becomes  exceedingly  necessary,  especially  with  females, 
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that  we  should  open  the  dressings  and  examine  the  fingers  carefully 
from  day  to  day,  so  that,  as  the  swelling  subsides,  we  may  discover 
and  correct  any  displacement  which  may  happen  to  exist. 

As  a  splint,  I  have  found  nothing  so  convenient  as  gutta  percha  or 
felt,  moulded  accurately  to  either  the  dorsal  or  palmar  aspect  of  the 
finger ;  and  the  form  of  which  I  have  found  it  generally  necessary  to 
change  slightly  every  third  or  fourth  day,  until  consolidation  is  nearly 
or  quite  completed. 

If  the  fracture  is  near  or  extends  into  a  joint,  the  finger  ought  to 
be  a  little  flexed  so  as  to  place  it  in  the  most  useful  position  in  the 
event  that  anchylosis  should  occur;  and  as  e^rly  as  the  end  of  the 
second  week  the  joint  surfaces  should  be  slightly  moved  upon  each 
other,  in  order  to  the  prevention  of  fibrous  or  bony  adhesions.  Nor  is 
there  much  danger  of  preventing  the  union  of  the  bone  by  moving 
the  joints  at  this  early  day.  Union  occurs  between  these  fragments 
yery  speedily,  and  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  non-union  of  the 
phalanges,  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  case  reported. 

It  is  the'  lateral  inclination  of  the  distal  end  of  the  finger  whioh, 
according  to  my  experience,  it  will  be  found  most  difficult  to  obviate, 
and  which  may,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  be  most  successfully  combated 
by  laying  the  two  adjoining  sound  fingers  against  the  broken  finger, 
and  then  applying  a  moulded  splint  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  whole. 
In  other  cases  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  apply  the  splint  only  to 
the  broken  finger. 

Sotation  of  the  lower  fragment  on  its  own  axis  is  especially  to  be 
guarded  against,  as  the  deformity  which  it  occasions  is  more  unseemly, 
and  the  impairment  of  utility  more  decided,  than  that  occasioned  by 
a  lateral  deviation. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  remind  the  surgeon  of  the  convenience  of 
extending  the  splint  beyond  the  end  of  the  last  phalanx,  and  moulding 
it  to  this  extremity,  in  order  that  the  finger  may  be  protected  against 
injuries,  and  that  when,  from  time  to  time,  the  splint  is  removed,  it 
may  be  reapplied  with  accuracy. 

In  all  cases  the  splint  should  be  lined  with  two  or  three  folds  of 
cotton  cloth,  or  with  a  single  piece  of  soft  flannel,  or  patent  lint,  and 
secured  in  place  with  narrow  and  neatly  cut  cotton  rollers.  Bandages 
of  this  width  should  never  be  torn,  but  carefully  cut  with  scissors. 


CHAPTER   XXVI L 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  PELVIS,  AND  TRAUMATIC  SEPARATIONS 

OF  ITS  SYMPHYSES. 

Development  of  the  Oa  Innominatum, — ^Thia  bone  is  formed  from 
eight  centres,  three  of  which  are  called  primary,  and  five  secondary. 
The  three  primary  centres  belong  respectively  to  the  ilium,  ischium, 
and  pubes,  and  by  their  extension  form  eventually  the  greater  portion 


of  the  iQDominatum.  Thej  bave  a  common  point  of  union  in  the 
soetabulum ;  and  the  iBchium  unites  with  the  pubes,  also,  by  the  junc- 
tion of  their  rami.  These  conjunctions  occur  usually  between  the 
fifteenth  and  twentieth  years  of  life.  The  secondary  centres  do  not 
begin  to  ossify  until  the  age  of  puberty,  and  may  therefore  properly 
be  considered  as  epiphyses.    One  forms  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  one 

Fig.  108. 


its  anterior  inferior  spinous  process;  one  forms  thesympbysis  pubis; 
one  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  while  the  fiilh  constitutes  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum.  The  epiphyses  become  joined  to 
the  primary  bones,  or  the  bodies  of  the  innominata,  at  about  the 
twenty-fifth  year. 

i  1.  Pubis. 

Leote,  in  bis  reports  from  the  New  York  Hospital,  mentions  the 
case  of  a  young  man,  let.  18,  who  was  crushed  between  a  couple  of 
cars,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died  two  days  after.  The  autopsy 
disclosed  a  separation  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  unaccompanied  with 
any  other  fracture.  The  right  side  was  displaced  backwards  about 
balf  an  inch,  so  that  the  fingers  could  be  passed  beiweeo  the  bones. 
There  was  also  a  wound  in  the  top  of  the  bladder  large  enough  to 
admit  the  thumb.*    Similar  accidents  have  been  several  times  met  with 

■  L«nte,  New  York  Joiini.  Hed.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  it.  p.  386. 
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by  surgeons.  Hall  reports  a  case  in  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  May  1,  1844,  in  which  the  pubes,  thas  separated,  was 
actually  thrust  into  the  bladder ;  but  in  this  example  the  ilium  vas 
broken  also.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  this  patient  died  */  but  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  furnished  us  with  an  example  of  a  simple  fracture 
or  traumatic  separation  at  the  symphysis,  from  which  the  patient  after 
a  long  time  almost  completely  recovered.  The  following  is  Sir  Astley's 
account  of  the  case: — 

"  Case  79.  Richard  White,  Sdt.  22,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital 
on  the  80th  of  July,  1832,  having  sustained  a  severe  injury  in  conse- 
quence of  a  large  quantity  of  gravel  having  fallen  upon  his  back  while 
in  the  act  of  stooping,  it  knocked  him  down ;  and  on  rising,  which 
he  did  with  considerable  difficulty,  he  attempted  to  walk ;  this  pro« 
duced  violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  extending  upwards 
in  the  course  of  the  ureters  to  the  kidneys.  Upon  inquiry,  he  stated 
that  the  urine  he  had  voided  since  the  accident  was  bloody  and  passed 
with  difficulty. 

''On  examination,  a  fissure  was  found  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  pro* 
ducing  a  separation  of  about  two  fingers'  breadth.  On  pressure  being 
made  upon  any  part  of  the  ilium,  he  complained  of  increased  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  pubes,  and  of  numbness  down  the  lefl  thigh. 

"A  catheter  was  immediately  passed,  and  the  urine  which  was  drawn 
off  was  clear  and  healthy.  Leeches  were  applied  over  the  pubes,  and 
a  broad  belt  was  firmly  buckled  around  the  pelvis  sufficiently  tight 
to  bring  the  separated  pubes  nearly  in  contact,  and  the  patient  ordered 
to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  the  recumbent  posture,  on  low  diet.  The 
leech-bites  ulcerated,  and  some  slight  degree  of  fever  resulted,  which, 
however,  readily  yielded  to  the  usual  treatment: 

"He  remained  in  the  hospital  for  three  months  without  any  check 
to  the  progress  of  his  cure ;  the  length  of  time  it  required  beioe 
accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of  reparation  in  the  arophiarthrodial 
articulation ;  and  when  he  left  there  was  some  slight  separation  of  the 
pubes  remaining ;  nor  were  the  two  lower  extremities,  or  the  anterior 
and  superior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilia,  perfectly  symmetrical, 
although  he  could  walk  very  well."* 

Malgaigne  has  collected  four  cases  of  simple  separation  at  the  sym- 
physis pubis  occasioned  by  external  violence,  and  in  three  of  the  foar 
cases  it  was  occasioned  by  pressing  out  the  thighs  with  great  force  ; 
the  separation  being  directly  due,  therefore,  to  muscular  action. 

Two  of  these  patients  succumbed  to  the  accidents.  The  same  author 
has  brought  together,  also,  seventeen  cases  of  separations  of  this  sym* 
physis  occurring  in  childbirth,  of  which  only  seven  survived. 

It  is  much  more  common,  however,  to  find  the  pubes  broken  through 
its  horizontal  or  ascending  ramus ;  and  Clark,  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  has  described  a  case  of  simultaneous  fracture  of  the 
pubes  and  ischium  in  three  places.  The  man,  est.  29,  had  been  caught 
between  two  heavy  timbers,  and  on  the  following  day,  May  7,  18o2| 
he  was  brought  to  the  hospital. 

*  Hall,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  34S. 

*  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Frac.  and  Disloc.  Amer.  ed.,  p.  144. 
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No  orepitns  ooaM  be  detected,  but  he  was  nnable  to  tie  upon  the 
right  aide,  and  the  right  limb  was  nearly  paralyzed.  It  was  evident 
that  the  bladder  or  urethra  had  been  ruptured,  and  on  the  third  day 
Dr.  Clark  opened  the  bladder  through  the  perineum,  evacnating*a 
large  amount  of  blood  and  urine,  ana  affording  to  the  patient  very 
sensible  relief.  On  the  first  of  June,  however,  he  died,  naving  sur- 
vived the  accident  twenty-five  days. 

The  autopsy  disclosed  several  fractures,  all  of  which  belonged  to 
the  right  os  innominatum.     First,  a  fracture  of  the  pubes  near  the 
symphysis;  second,  a  fracture  near  thejunctioa  of  the  pubes  and  ilium; 
third,  a  fracture  through  the  ramus 
of  the  ischium  anterior  to  the  tube-  ^-  IW. 

roaity.' 

Sir  Astley  mentions  a  case  (Case 
83)  of  fracture  of  the  "  ramus  of  the 
pubes,"  unaccompanied  with  injury 
to  the  bladder  or  urethra,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  recovery ;  and 
in  another  case  (Case  84)  the  patient 
recovered  in  eight  weeks,  and  was 
able  to  walk  nearly  as  well  as  before ; 
bat  he  soon  after  died  of  disease  of 
the  chest.  The  os  pubis  was  found, 
at  the  autopsy,  to  have  been  broken 
in  three  places;  there  was  also  a 
fracture  extending  in  two  directions 
through  the  acetabulum,  with  an 
extensive   comminuted  fracture  of 

the  ilium  accompanied  with   great  curk'nuestrniitanorihaiMiTii. 

displacement. 

Marat  has  even  found  it  necessary,  afler  a  fracture,  to  remove  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  pubes  by  incision,  in  a  girl  of  18  years, 
and  who  not  only  recovered  completely,  but  having  subsequently 
married,  she  gave  birth  to  two  children  in  easy  and  natural  labors.' 

Cappelletti  relates  that  a  man,  aet.  54,  jumped  from  a  carriage,  the 
horses  having  run  away,  and  alighted  with  his  feet  to  the  ground,  but 
withonelimbin  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  abduction.  A  surgeon, 
who  saw  him  immediately,  found  an  enormous  swelling  at  the  superior 
part  of  the  thigh,  accompanied  with  very  acute  pain.  When  seen  by 
Cappelletti,  at  Trieste,  six  months  after,  there  still  remained  a  slight 
BWelling  near  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  pubes,  under  which  a 
careful  examination  detected  a  fragment  of  bone  two  and  a  half  Inches 
long  and  of  the  "size  of  the  finger."  The  patient  was  able  to  walk, 
but  Qotwithoat  pain  and  limping.  Cappelletti  soon  began  to  suspect 
that  this  fragment  of  bone  consisted  of  a  part  of  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium  and  pubes  detached  by  muscular  contraction.  On  examining 
it  anteriorly  he  found  this  part  of  the  pelvis  defective,  and  the  loose 

ill.  p.  180. 
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portion  of  tbe  bone  had  all  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  defectiTe 
part  He  felt  distinctly  the  circular  projection  indicating  the  point 
where  the  ascending  branch  of  the  iachiam  unites  with  the  descending 
branch  of  the  pubes.^ 

Whitaker,  of  Lewistown,  N.  Y.,  saw  the  body  of  the  left  os  pubis 
broken  in  a  female  while  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  She 
had  fallen  down  a  pair  of  stairs,  striking  astride  the  edge  of  an  open, 
upright  barrel.  The  fracture  was  oblique,  and  with  but  little  dis- 
placement, yet  she  complained  of  excruciating  pain  in  the  lell  pubio 
region  on  the  least  motion.  The  accident  was  followed  by  no  positive 
attempt  at  miscarriage.* 

The  danger  in  these  accidents  consists  not  so  much  in  the  fraotnre, 
as  in  the  injury  done  to  the  bladder  and  other  pelvic  viscera.  If  the 
bladder  is  opened  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  death  is  almost  inevi* 
table;  and  even  when  the  bladder  or  urethra  has  suffered  laceration 
lower  down  or  at  any  point  above  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  exteosiye 
urinary  infiltrations,  followed  by  abscesses  and  gangrene,  generally 
expose  these  patients  to  the  most  imminent  hazards. 

The  practice  pursued  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  the  case  of  separation  at 
the  symphysis  pubis,  commends  itself  both  by  its  simplicity  and  by 
its  success.  Antiphlogistic  remedies  steadily  pursued,  rest  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  the  use  of  the  catheter  when  necessary,  and  in  certain 
cases  the  girding  the  pelvis  with  a  firm  belt  or  band,  are  measares 
which  seem  to  meet  all  of  the  important  indications. 

If  the  fracture  is  accompanied  with  displacement  it  will  be  proper 
to  attempt  to  restore  the  fragments,  but  except  in  the  case  of  separa- 
tion at  the  symphysis  very  little  aid  can  be  expected  from  a  band  or 
any  similar  means  in  retaining  them  in  place.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
generally,  in  such  examples  to  place  the  patient  quietly  upon  his  back, 
with  his  thighs  flexed  upon  his  body,  and  to  treat  the  accident  in  all 
other  respects  as  a  case  of  inflammation. 

If  the  urine  has  become  extra vasated  underneath  the  pelvic  fisksoia, 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  opening  freely  through  the  perineum,  and 
in  extending  the  incisions,  if  necessary,  into  the  urethra  and  bladder. 

§  2.  Ischium. 

When  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  pubes  we  have  already  noticed 
some  examples  of  fractures  of  the  ischium  also;  indeed,  it  is  seldom 
that  one  of  the  bones  of  the  innominatum  is  broken  without  a  coincident 
fracture  of  one  or  both  of  the  others.  The  records  of  surgery  furnish 
several  other  examples,  produced  generally  by  a  fall  upon  the  tubero- 
sities ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  that  mentioned 
by  Marat  as  having  occurred  in  a  female  during  labor. 

The  following  summary  of  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  ischium,  reported 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  will  serve  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  fortunate 

>  Cappelletti,  Ranking'B  Abstract,  No.  yiii.  p.  83 ;  from  Qiomale  per  servire  al 
Progress!  della  Patologie  della  Terapeutica,  1847. 
s  Whitaker,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1857,  p.  283. 
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terminations  of  these  accidents  when  accompanied  with  a  rupture  of 
the  urethra : — 

A  young  man  who  was  driving  a  cart,  was  thrown  down  and  a 
wheel  passed  over  him.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  found  to 
have  a  fracture  of  the  left  leg  and  a  contusion  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
left  thigh.  There  was  also  great  swelling  and  ecchymosis  of  the 
scrotum,  with  a  slight  appearance  of  injury  over  the  pubes  and  left 
hypochondrium.  No  fracture  of  the  pelvis  was  at  that  time  discovered, 
llie  patient  was  suffering  great  pain,  and  was  cold  and  exhausted. 
Bloody  urine  escaped  from  the  bladder.  On  the  eighth  day  an  abscess 
had  pointed  on  the  left  side  of  the  perineum,  which,  being  opened, 
discharged  a  great  quantity  of  pus  having  the  odor  of  urine ;  extensive 
sloughing  occurred,  and  the  patient  sank  very  low.  On  introducing 
the  finger  into  the  wound,  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  could 
be  distinctly  felt,  and  the  fracture  traced  in  an  oblique  course,  the 
upper  fragment  being  slightly  displaced  forwards.  When  the  catheter 
was  introduced  into  the  urethra  it  was  found  to  enter  this  wound,  and 
could  be  felt  resting  against  the  naked  bone.  From  this  time  until 
the  twenty -sixth  day,  the  urine  continued  to  escape  freely  through  the 
wound.  In  about  six  weeks  more  the  fistulous  opening  had  entirely 
closed,  and  after  several  months  his  recovery  was  complete.^ 

The  signs  of  this  accident  are  generally  even  more  obscure  than 
those  of  fracture  of  the  pubes,  but  in  a  case  of  doubt  the  bones  ought 
not  only  to  be  carefully  examined  from  without>  but  the  finger  should 
be  introduced  freely  into  the  rectum  and  the  anterior  surface  explored ; 
or  the  tuber  ischii  mav  be  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  finger  and 
moved  laterally  in  order  to  determine  the  existence  of  motion  or  crepi- 
tus. If  the  patient  is  a  female,  this  exploration  can  be  best  made 
through  the  vagina.  By  flexing  and  extending  the  thigh,  also,  crepi- 
tus may  sometimes  be  discovered.  The  examination  will  generally 
be  made  while  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back ;  but  if  turning  is  not 
found  too  painful,  it  will  be  well  to  lay  him  upon  his  face,  that  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischium  may  be  more  plainly  brought  into  view. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  fractures  of  both  the  pubes  and 
the  ischium  are  accompanied  with  lesions  of  the  bladder  or  of  the 
urethra,  either  of  which  circumstances  will  render  the  prognosis  very 
unfavorable;  but  in  simple  fractures  recoveries  may  generally  be 
expected,  yet  only  after  a  tedious  confinement. 

It  is  not  usual,  except  in  cases  which  must  almost  necessarily  prove 
fatal,  to  find  much  displacement  of  the  fragments ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  by  any  manoeuvres  the  slight  displacements  which  are  found  to 
exist  can  be  entirely  overcome.  Instances  may  occur,  however,  in 
which  careful  pressure  from  without,  or  the  introduction  of  a  finger 
into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  may  aid  in  the  restoration. 

The  posture  best  suited  to  these  cases  will  be  indicated  usually  by 
the  sensations  of  the  patient  himself.  Ordinarily  he  will  prefer  to  lie 
npon  his  back  with  his  thighs  fiexed  and  supported  by  pillows ;  and 
hips  slightly  elevated  by  a  firm  cushion  laid  under  the  upper  part 

>  A.  Cooper,  by  Bransby  Cooper,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  140. 
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of  the  sacrum.  His  knees  ougbt  also  to  be  gently  bound  together; 
but  if  the  patient  finds  this  position  painful  or  excessively  irksome, 
as  sometimes  he  will,  he  may  be  permitted  to  occupy  any  position 
which  he  finds  most  comfortable. 

§  3.  Iliubl 

Fractures  of  the  ilium  are  much  more  common  than  fractures  of 
either  the  ischium  or  pubes,  and  they  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
directions,  and  degrees  of  complication. 

In  the  two  following  examples  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
alone  was  broken  off: — 

John  Kelly,  SBt.  86,  admitted  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Dec.  28,  1852,  having  just  fallen  and  broken  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  The  fragment  was  displaced  downwards 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  Motion  and  crepitus  distinct.  A  slight 
ecchymosis  existed  over  the  point  of  fracture,  and  other  signs  of  con- 
tusion about  the  hip  were  present.  He  was  intoxicated  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  and  could  not  tell  how  or  where  he  fell. 

He  was  laid  upon  his  back  in  bed,  with  his  thighs  flexed  upon  bis 
body ;  and  in  this  position  we  attempted  to  reduce  the  fragment  and 
retain  it  in  place  with  a  bandage,  but  finding  this  impossible,  we  left 
him  with  only  instructions  to  remain  quietly  in  bed.  In  about  two 
weeks  the  fragment  was  firmly  fixed  in  its  new  position,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  get  up  and  walk  about,  which  he  was  able  to  do  without 
inconvenience. 

July  18, 1858,  Matthias  Morrison  was  caught  under  a  bank  of  falling 
earth,  and  on  the  following  day  Dr.  Mixer,  his  attending  surgeon, 
requested  me  to  see  the  case  with  him.  He  was  unable  to  stand  upon 
his  feet.  There  was  a  lacerated  wound  and  an  extensive  bruise  on 
his  left  hip ;  but  the  thigh  was  not  shortened  nor  everted,  and  he  cou  Id 
flex  it  slightly  upon  his  body.  Noticing  a  swelling  and  discoloration 
in  the  region  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  I 
pressed  upon  it  and  felt  it  recede  with  a  distinct  crepitus ;  the  frag- 
ment, however,  immediately  resumed  its  place  when  the  pressure  was 
removed.  I  was  able  also,  by  a  careful  manipulation,  to  trace  the  line 
of  fracture,  and  to  determine  that  it  included  a  small  portion  of  the 
anterior  extremity  and  wing  of  the  pelvis. 

We  directed  the  patient  to  remain  quietly  upon  his  bed  with  his 
legs  drawn  up.  He  soon  recovered,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  what  ia 
the  present  position  of  the  fragment. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  fracture  involves  a  still  larger  por- 
tion of  the  crest,  as  in  the  following  examples : — 

Joseph  Joquoy,  aet.  40,  was  caught  by  the  bumpers  between  two 
cars,  Feb.  iO,  1854,  breaking  obliquely  the  anterior  superior  portion 
of  the  ilium.  I  saw  him  within  an  hour,  and  found  him  greatly  pros* 
trated ;  the  fragment  of  the  pelvis  broken  off  was  quite  movable,  and 
crepitus  was  easily  detected.  His  abdomen  was  very  tender  and 
slightly  bloated. 

He  was  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  legs  drawn  up,  and  hot  fomenta- 
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tions  of  hops  and  vinegar  were  directed  to  be  applied  to  his  belly. 
He  also  took  one  grain  of  morphine.  The  broken  ala  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  become  displaced.  With  no  other  treatment,  his  recovery 
was  rapid ;  and  the  bones  seemed  to  have  united  without  displace- 
ment. 

James  Boche,  sat.  41,  fell  March  7,  1854,  from  a  height  of  fourteen 
feet,  breaking  off  the  anterior  superior  portion  of  the  right  ala  of  the 
pelvis.  On  the  following  day,  I  found  him  at  the  hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  The  fragment,  which  was  quite  large,  was  mova- 
ble, and  occasionally  a  crepitus  could  be  detected.  It  was  displaced 
downwards  and  forwards  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

He  was  laid  upon  his  back,  with  his  thighs  and  legs  moderately 
flexed.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  found  himself  able  to  walk  with- 
out much  difficulty,  and  he  immediately  left  the  hospital.  At  this 
time  the  fragment  was  displaced  in  the  same  manner  and  direction  as 
at  first,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  had  united  or  not. 

I  have  three  other  similar  cases  upon  my  records ;  but  in  the  last 
example,  the  sixth,  which  has  been  especially  recorded,  the  fracture 
was  caused  by  muscular  action.  William  Alexander,  sdt.  70,  on  the 
fifth  of  September,  1869,  after  riding  in  a  railroad  car  about  half  an 
hour,  arose  to  leave  his  seat,  when  he  felt ''  something  wrong"  in  his 
right  groin,  and  found  himself  unable  to  walk  without  great  pain.  He 
was  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital  on  the  same  day,  and  I  found  a 
fracture  involving  about  three  inches  of  the  ilium,  including  the  ante- 
rior superior  spinous  process.  It  was  inclined  to  fall  outward,  but 
was  easily  replaced  with  a  distinct  crepitus. 

I  have  once  seen  a  fracture  of  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  example. 

Miss  B.,  8Bt.  19,  was  thrown  from  her  horse  backwards,  striking  with 
her  back  upon  the  ground.  She  was  first  attended  by  Dr.  Coan,  of 
Ovid,  N.  Y. ;  and  she  did  not  come  under  my  care  until  two  weeks 
after  the  accident. 

I  found  a  small  fragment  broken  from  the  posterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium,  and  displaced  backwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
spine  about  half  an  inch.  It  was  movable,  and  by  pressure  it  could 
be  partially  restored  to  place,  but  it  would  immediately  return  to  its 
abnormal  position  when  the  pressure  was  removed.  The  injured  hip 
%va8  painful,  and  occasionally  it  felt  numb.  She  had  previously  suf- 
fered from  spinal  irritation. 

I  laid  a  compress  behind  the  fragment,  and  secured  it  in  place  with 
a  roller,  enjoining  perfect  rest.  She  recovered  from  her  lameness  in 
a  few  weeks,  but  I  believe  the  fragment  remains  displaced. 

Extensive  comminuted  fractures  of  the  ilium  are  generally  accom- 
panied with  so  much  injury  of  the  pelvic  viscera  as  to  prove  rapidly 
fatal ;  but  the  following  example  will  show  that  this  rule  admits  of 
exceptions. 

June  6, 1864,  Bernard  Duffie,  SBt.  82,  was  crushed  under  a  very 
heavy  stone  which  fell  upon  his  back.  I  found  the  left  ala  of  the 
pelvis  broken  into  several  fragments,  between  the  different  portions  of 
which  motion  and  crepitus  were  distinct.    The  fractures  were  near  the 
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superior  part  of  the  bone,  commeocing  about  two  inches  back  of  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process,  and  extending  backwards  irregu- 
larly. There  was  a  narrow  wound  communicating  with  the  fracture, 
from  which  I  removed  a  loose  fragment  of  bone.  The  right  leg  was 
also  broken. 

Four  months  after,  he  was  still  confined  to  his  bed,  and  a  fistulous 
opening  continued  opposite  the  point  of  fracture ;  there  existed  also  a 
large  and  irregular  mass  of  ossifio  matter  or  callus  around  the  frag- 
ments.   He  soon  after  left  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Sargent,  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  has  reported  a 
case  in  which  a  man  received  a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  ilium, 
and  several  small  fragments  were  removed.  He  was  discharged  at 
the  end  of  three  months  with  a  fistulous  opening  still  remaining,  but 
in  other  respects  he  was  quite  well.^  Dr.  Gheever,  of  the  same  hos- 
pital, reports  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  ilium,  with  fracture  of  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  pubes,  resulting  in  complete  recovery;  but 
the  leg  became  shortened  and  the  toes  inverted.  Dr.  Cheever  believes 
that  the  lines  of  fracture  met  in  the  acetabulum.' 

The  following  case  illustrates  the  more  fatal  injuries  of  this  cha- 
racter : — 

John  O'Keaf  was  crushed  under  a  heavy  stone,  Oct.  28, 1851,  break- 
ing and  comminuting  the  alae  of  the  pelvis  on  both  sides,  and  wound- 
ing also  the  iliac  vein.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  died  in  a  few  hours,  partly  from  the  shock  to  his  system 
and  partly  from  the  hemorrhage. 

Lente,  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocation 
of  the  hip,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  fracture  also  of  the  ala  of 
the  pelvis  upon  the  same  side.  The  dislocation  was  reduced  on  the 
third  day,  and  the  patient  soon  after  died.  The  autopsy  disclosed 
what  had  not  been  suspected  during  life,  namely,  that  the  left  ilium 
was  broken  horizontally  about  through  its  middle,  and  vertically 
through  the  crest ;  and  also  that  there  was  a  fracture  extending  through 
the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  accompanied  with  considerable  commi- 
nution of  the  articular  surfaces.  It  was  also  found  that  a  portion  of 
the  small  intestine  was  ruptured,  and  probably  by  one  of  the  sharp 
fragments  of  the  broken  pelvis.' 

It  is  seldom,  I  think,  that  the  fragments  become  much  displaced ; 
such,  at  least,  has  been  my  experience ;  and  I  have  noticed  in  Dr. 
Neill's  cabinet  three  specimens  of  fracture  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  all 
of  which  had  united  without  any  appreciable  displacement.  Dr.  Neill 
also  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  two  of  these  specimens  the 
ensheathing  callus  was  confined  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  ;  an 
observation  which  this  gentleman  assures  me  he  has  had  frequent 
occasion  to  make  before  where  the  fracture  belonged  to  a  flat  bone. 

If  any  displacement  exists,  the  upper  or  loose  fragment  is  generally 
carried  slightly  inwards ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  found  displaced 
upwards,  outwards,  or  downwards. 

>  Sargent,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonrn.,  vol.  liil.  p.  121. 
'  Cheever,  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  May  8, 1866. 

>  Lente,  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  Jan.  1851,  p.  29. 
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TreatnmU. — ^In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  fragments;  if  displaced, 
caaDot  be  completely  replaced.  Occasionally,  however,  as  where  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  is  broken  off  with  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  crest,  the  fragment  may  be  seized  with  the  fingers  and  car- 
ried outwards  or  upwards,  or  in  whatever  direction  may  be  necessary ; 
but  to  retain  it  in  this  position  is  generally  quite  impossible.  The 
bandage  or  broad  belt  which  we  have  recommended  in  certain  frac- 
tures of  the  pubes  would  be  in  these  cases  not  only  useless,  but  abso- 
lutely mischievous,  since  its  effect  must  be  to  press  inwards  the  frag- 
ments, and  thus  to  create  a  displacement  which  might  not  otherwise 
exist 

The  surgeon  ought  to  determine  by  a  careful  examination  the  extent 
and  direction  of  the  fracture,  and,  having  done  what  was  in  his  power 
to  replace  the  fragments,  he  should  lay  his  patient  upon  his  back  with 
the  thighs  drawn  up  and  supported.  This  is  the  position  which  will 
generally  be  found  most  comfortable ;  but,  as  in  other  fractures  of  the 
pelvis,  it  may  be  well  always  to  try  the  effect  of  other  positions,  and 
especially  to  determine  their  influence  upon  the  fragments,  and  finally 
to  adopt  that  precise  posture  which  accomplishes  the  indications  best. 

If  the  fracture  is  compound,  and  the  fragments  have  penetrated  the 
belly,  the  wound  should  be  enlarged,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  every  piece 
of  bone  should  be  removed ;  but  if  the  fragments  cannot  be  found, 
the  external  opening  should  be  allowed  to  remain  so  as  to  favor  their 
escape  when  suppuration  shall  have  taken  place. 

§  4.  ACETABULXTM. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  fractures  of  the  acetabulum  belong 
always  to  one  or  all  of  those  bones  of  the  pelvis  whose  lesions  have 
already  been  described,  yet  the  peculiar  relations  of  this  cavity  to  the 
femur  render  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  considered  as  a  separate 
class  of  accidents. 

Fractures  of  the  acetabulum  divide  themselves  naturally  into  two 
varieties. 

First.  Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  cavity,  with  or  without  displace- 
ment. 

Second.  Fractures  of  the  rim,  with  or  without  displacement. 

lu  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  cavity,  not  accompanied  with  displace- 
ment^  nothing  but  crepitus  can  be  present  as  a  sign  of  the  accident ; 
and  this  will  scarcely  be  sufficient,  in  itself,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the 
capsule  without  displacement. 

it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  its  existence  will  only  be  determined 
by  dissection.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importance  that  the  diagnosis  should 
be  made  out ;  since  in  either  case  neither  splints  nor  any  other  sur- 
gical appliances  could  be  of  service.  An  injury  so  severe  as  to  frac- 
ture the  acetabulum  will  necessarily  so  much  bruise  the  body,  and 
concuss  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  as  to  compel  the  patient  to  remain 
quiet  for  a  number  of  days,  and  this  is  all  that  would  be  thought 
necessary  if  the  nature  of  the  accident  was  exactly  determined. 
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Dr.  NeilPs  cabinet  contains  a  specimen  of  tbis  kind,  in  wbicb  tbe 
fracture,  commencing  near  tbe  centre,  extends  in  tbree  directions 
across  tbe  cotyloid  margins ;  and  in  wbicb  perfect  bony  union  has 
occurred  witbout  displacement. 

M.  Bouvier  related  to  tbe  Academy  tbe  case  of  a  man,  »t.  71,  wbo, 
in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  bis  bed,  remained  for  tbree  weeks  unable 
to  walk,  and  never  was  able  afterwards  to  walk  witbout  crutcbes.  No 
fracture  could  be  discovered  during  life,  but  after  bis  death,  which 
occurred  some  months  subsequent  to  the 'accident,  a  fracture  was 
found  extending  from  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  to  the  spine  of  the 
ischium,  and  traversing  the  centre  of  the  acetabulum.  The  fragments 
were  not  displaced,  but  remained  slightly  movable.^ 

The  following  case  was  reported  by  Mr.  Earle,  to  tbe  London 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  and  will  be  found  in  tbe  nineteenth 
volume  of  its  Transactions.-  It  is  also  referred  to  by  Sir  Astley,  in 
bis  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

In  tbe  month  of  October,  1829,  a  man,  mt.  40,  was  admitted  into 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  with  a  severe  injury  caused  by  having 
fallen  from  a  height  of  thirty-one  feet  and  striking  upon  the  lefl  side. 
The  left  leg  was  powerless,  and  shortened.  The  foot  was  everted. 
Any  attempt  to  rotate  the  limb  caused  great  pain,  and  was  aocom* 
panied  with  a  sensible  crepitus.  The  left  trochanter  was  very  much 
depressed,  and  when  it  was  pressed  upon  the  patient  complained  of 
deep-seated  pain  in  tbe  hip-joint. 

He  recovered  in  eight  weeks,  and  was  able  to  walk  nearly  as  well 
as  before ;  but  he  soon  after  died  of  disease  in  tbe  chest. 

On  dissection,  a  fracture  was  found  extending  in  two  directions 
through  tbe  acetabulum ;  there  was  an  extensive  comminuted  fracture 
of  the  ilium,  with  great  displacement,  and  the  os  pubis  was  broken  in 
three  places. 

The  repair  was  very  complete,  and  Mr.  Earle  remarked  bow  nature 
bad  guarded  against  any  considerable  deposit  of  new  bone  within  tbe 
articulation,  which  might  have  interfered  with  the  functions  of  tbe 
joint,  while  there  was  an  abundant  deposit  of  callus  around  the  other 
parts  of  tbe  fractured  bone. 

Mr.  Travers  has  reported  two  similar  cases,  and  in  tbe  paper  aocom* 
panying  the  report  be  maintains  that  very  acute  pain  caused  by  press* 
ing  upon  tbe  projecting  spine  of  the  os  pubis,  and  the  inability  of  the 
patient  to  maintain  the  erect  posture,  may  be  regarded  as  signs 
diagnostic  of  the  accident.'  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these 
phenomena,  so  common  to  many  other  accidents,  could  be  relied  upon 
as  evidence  of  this  peculiar  lesion. 

Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  acetabulum,  with  displacement  of  tbe 
femur  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  constitute  a  much  more  formidable,  and 
unfortunately  a  more  common  form  of  accident 

Like  the  preceding  variety  of  acetabular  fractures^  they  are  pro* 

*  Bouvier,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  486 ;  from  Bullet,  de  l^Acad. 
Roy.  de  M^d.,  August  15, 1838. 
«  Travers,  Holmes*  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  11,  p.  478. 
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duced  generally  by  falls  upon  the  trochanter  major,  but  the  force  of 
the  concussion  has  been  greater. 

Even  here,  it  is  not  often  that  the  diagnosis  has  been  clearly  made 
out  during  life;  and  indeed,  generally,  the  true  character  of  the  acci- 
dent has  not  even  been  suspected,  the  surgeons  believing  that  they 
bad  to  do  with  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  or  with  a  disloca- 
tion. In  two  examples  (Cases  71  and  72)  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley 
Ciooper  as  having  been  presented  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  thigh 
was  thought  to  be  dislocated  backwards. 

In  the  following  example  reported  by  Lendrick,  of  Dublin,  the 
patient  was  supposed  to  have  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur: — 

An  old  man,  well  known  as  the  "Wandering  Piper,"  was  admitted 
into  the  Mercer  Hospital  in  January,  1839,  sufifering  under  phthisis 
pulmonalis  and  acute  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint.  Some  years 
before,  he  had  received  a  severe  injury  by  the  upsetting  of  a  coach, 
and  was  under  treatment  several  months  for  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Since  that  time  he  had  been 
lame,  but  still  able  to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  on  foot  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  America.  The  acute  disease  of  the  joint  com- 
menced about  two  months  before  his  admission,  and  he  was  at  first 
under  the  care  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  who  remarked  that  the  thigh 
was  only  shortened  about  half  an  inch,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at 
this  fact 

This  man  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  the  dissection  showed 
that  there  had  been  no  fracture  of  the  femur,  but  its  head  and  neck 
were  affected  with  "morbus  coxsb  senilis."  The  head  was  also  thrust 
through  a  rent  in  the  acetabulum  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis;  but 
the  head  had  again  been  covered  by  a  bony  case,  complete,  except  in 
a  small  portion  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  piece,  and  at  this  point  the 
covering  was  ligamentous. 

The  OS  pubis  had  also  been  broken  at  the  same  time,  and  it  had 
united  so  much  overlapped  that  the  space  between  the  inferior  ante- 
rior spinous  process  and  the  symphysis  pubis  was  shortened  nearly 
an  inch.  A  portion  of  intestine  was  found  protruding  through  an 
opening  in  the  pelvis  and  adherent  to  the  bone,  in  which  situation  it 
seemed  to  have  been  caught  by  the  broken  fragments  and  retained.^ 

Morel-Lavall^e,  in  his  thesis  upon  complicated  luxations,  mentions 
a  case  which  had  come  under  his  observation,  and  which  had  been 
treated  as  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  The  patient  survived 
the  accident  many  years;  during  a  part  of  which  time  he  suffered 
such  pain  in  the  hip-joint  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  it  was  itself 
diseased.  At  his  death  he  was  found  to  have  had  a  multiple  fracture 
of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  had  penetrated 
more  than  an  inch  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  pressing  upon  the 
obturator  nerve  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have,  no  doubt,  caused  the 
severe  pain  from  which  he  had  suffered,  and  which  had  been  ascribed 
to  coxalgia.' 

1  Lendrick,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xziv.  p.  4S1 ;  August,  1S39 ;  from 
London  Med.  Gazette,  March,  1889. 
'  Morel -Layall6e,  from  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  881. 
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In  the  two  cases  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  as  having  been  received 
into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  toes  were  turned  in.  In  the  example 
mentioned  by  the  same  author  as  having  been  presented  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  the  toes  were  everted ;  the  two  persons  seen  by 
Lend  rick  and  Morel-La  valine  were  supposed  before  death  to  have  bad 
a  fracture  of  the  neck;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  both  of  these 
cases  the  toes  were  also  everted.  While  Moore  has  dissected  a  subject 
whose  pelvis  was  broken  into  many  fragments — the  left  os  innomina- 
tum  was  divided  into  three  portions,  corresponding  to  the  three  bones 
of  which  it  was  composed  in  infancy;  the  head  of  the  femur  had  com- 
pletely penetrated  the  basin;  the  limb  was  shortened  two  inches,  and 
in  a  position  of  slight  flexion  and  adduction,  but  neither  rotated  oat- 
wards  nor  inwards.* 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  certain  rule  in  relation  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limb;  but  it  is  found  to  take  the  one  position  or  the  other, 
probably  according  to  the  direction  of  the  force  which  has  inflicteti  the 
injury,  and  perhaps  in  obedience  to  circumstances  not  always  easily 
explained. 

The  shortening  has  been  observed  to  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches  or  more;  the  trochanter  is  also  usually  driven  in  toward  the 
pelvis.  Pressure  upon  the  trochanter  occasions  a  deep-seated  pain. 
If  the  limb  is  drawn  down  to  the  same  length  with  the  other,  it  im- 
mediately resumes  its  position  when  the  extension  is  discontinued. 
Crepitus  is  more  uniformly  present  than  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  and  it  is  especially  felt  while  the  limb  is  being  extended  or 
while  it  is  again  shortening,  and  not  so  much  in  flexion  or  rotation. 

If,  in  addition  to  all  of  these  phenomena,  we  learn  that  the  accident 
has  occurred  from  a  severe  blow,  or  a  fall  from  a  great  height  upon 
the  trochanter ;  and  that  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  and  especially  the 
bladder,  seem  to  have  suffered  considerable  injury;  or  if  we  detect  at 
the  same  time  a  fracture  of  some  other  portion  of  the  pelvis — we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  head  of  the  femur  has  penetrated  the 
acetabulum.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  one  of  these  symptoms 
is  positively  distinctive  of  this  accident,  and  that  they  are  seldom  found 
sufficiently  grouped  to  render  the  diagnosis  certain. 

The  old  "Piper"  mentioned  by  Lendrick,  and  the  man  dissected  by 
Morel-Lavall^e,  lived  many  years,  and  managed  to  walk  about,  but 
not  without  considerable  pain;  the  other  three,  to  whom  I  Lave 
alluded,  died  soon  after  the  injuries  were  received. 

Some  have  thought  of  treating  these  cases  by  extension  and  counter- 
extension  ;  the  latter  being  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  a  perineal 
band ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  after  an  injury  of  this  character,  any 
patient  will  be  able  to  endure  the  requisite  pressure  about  the  peri- 
neum or  groins.  It  will  be  better  to  lay  the  patient  upon  Daniel's 
invalid  bed,  or  some  bed  similarly  constructed,  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  double-inclined  plane;  allowing  the  knees  to  be  sus- 
pended over  the  angle  thus  formed,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  may  have  some  effect  to  draw  away  the  pelvis  from  the  femur. 

^  Moore,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  zzziv.  p.  107,  1851. 
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Or  we  may  adopt  extension  without  the  perineal  band,  as  will  be 
described  hereafter  when  treating  of  fractures  of  the  femur. 

Fractures  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  have  frequently  been  dis- 
covered in  dissections;  and  the  records  of  surgery  abound  with  cases 
of  unreduced  dislocations  of  the  femur,  in  which  the  failure  to  reduce 
or  to  retain  the  bone  in  place  has  been  ascribed,  not  always  with  suffi- 
cient reason  perhaps,  to  this  fracture. 

Dr.  McTyer,  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  published  in  the  Olds- 
gow  Medical  Journal  for  February,  1830,  four  cases  of  this  fracture. 

The  first  was  that  of  a  man,  8Bt.  27,  on  whose  back  a  number  of 
bricks  had  fallen  while  he  had  his  right  knee  placed  on  the  bank  of  a 
trench.  His  right  leg  was  found  shortened  about  one  inch  and  a  half, 
bent,  and  the  toes  turned  a  little  outwards.  The  limb  could  be  moved 
without  much  difficulty,  but  every  motion  gave  him  pain ;  motion 
was  also  attended  with  crepitus.  On  making  extension,  the  limb  was 
easily  brought  to  the  same  length  with  the  other,  but  it  became 
shortened  again  immediately  when  the  extension  was  discontinued. 

The  symptoms,  difi'ering  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  which  are 
usually  present  in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  led  to 
the  supposition  that  this  was  actually  the  nature  of  the  accident. 
Subsequently,  the  toes  became  slightly  turned  in,  but  this  circum- 
stance was  not  regarded  as  sufficiently  distinctive  to  warrant  a  change 
in  the  diagnosis. 

Having  succumbed  to  the  injuries  after  a  few  days,  the  autopsy 
revealed  a  fracture  extending  through  the  bottom  of  the  right  aceta- 
bulum, and  about  one  inch  and  a  half  of  the  rim  at  its  upper  and 
posterior  margin  completely  detached,  except  as  it  was  held  in  place 
by  a  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament.  The  head  of  the  bone  could 
be  easily  pushed  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  (dorsum,  the  frag- 
ment of  the  acetabular  margin  being  moved  aside,  and  swinging  upon 
its  fibrous  attachment  as  upon  a  hinge,  but  resuming  its  place  again 
perfectly  when  the  head  of  the  femur  was  restored  to  the  socket.  The 
lemur  was  not  broken. 

In  the  second  case  the  limb  was  found  shortened,  the  knee  slightly 
bent,  and  turned  a  little  forwards  and  inwards,  and  the  toes  pointing 
to  the  tarsus  of  the  other  foot.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  fracture  also 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but  the  autopsy  disclosed  only  a  fracture  of 
the  upper  margin  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum. 

In  the  third  case,  seen  only  after  death,  the  limb  was  not  shortened 
much,  but  the  toes  were  stretched  downwards,  and  turned  slightly 
inwards.  It  was  supposed  at  first  to  be  a  simple  dislocation,  but  on 
dissection  the  posterior  and  inferior  margin  of  the  acetabulum  was 
found  to  be  broken  and  displaced  towards  the  coccyx,  while  the  head 
of  the  femur  rested  upon  the  pyriformis  muscle,  over  the  ischiatic 
notch. 

The  fourth  example  was  found  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  is  not  known.  A  fragment  of  the  superior  and  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  acetabulum  had  been  broken  off)  and  had  reunited 
slightly  displaced.' 

*  McTyer,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  yiii.  p.  517,  Aug.  1831. 
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Several  other  similar  examples  have  been  established  by  dissection,^ 
and  we  are  able,  therefore,  to  determine  pretty  accurately  what  are 
the  usual  phenomena  and  terminations  of  this  accident,  though  we  are 
far  from  having  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  means  of  diagnosis ;  indeed, 
the  accident  has  seldom  been  recognized  before  death.  Its  causes  are 
generally  the  same  with  those  which  produce  dislocations  of  the  hip, 
but  in  most  instances  the  violence  has  been  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  dislocations. 

The  symptoms  are,  first,  such  as  indicate  a  dislocation,  to  which 
must  be  adaed  crepitus  and  a  difficultv,  if  not  impossibility,  of  retain- 
ing the  head  of  the  femur  in  its  place  when  it  is  reduced.  The  crepitus 
is  sometimes  discovered  the  moment  we  begin  to  move  the  limb,  and 
this  will  aid  us  to  distinguish  it  from  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  accompanied  with  much  displacement,  since,  in  the  latter  case, 
crepitus  is  not  felt  usually  until  the .  extension  is  complete,  and  the 
fragments  are  again  brought  into  apposition. 

The  majority  of  these  accidents,  either  from  a  failure  to  recognize 
them,  or  from  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  head  of  the  femur 
in  place  when  once  it  has  been  reduced,  have  resulted  in  a  permanent 
dislocation  of  the  hip  and  a  serious  maiming.  The  following  case 
was  recognized  and  reduced,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain 
the  reduction. 

February  3,  1847,  a  strong  German  laborer  was  crushed  under  a 
mass  of  iron  weighing  several  tons,  Drs.  Sprague  and  Loomis,  of 
Buffalo,  were  called,  and  found  the  left  thigh  dislocated  upwards  and 
backwards,  and  by  the  aid  of  six  men  they  succeeded  in  reducing  it, 
the  reduction  being  attended,  as  the  gentlemen  have  informed  me,  with 
a  slight  sensation  of  crepitus.  The  legs  were  then  laid  beside  each 
other,  and  the  knees  tiea  together,  the  patient  lying  on  his  back ;  and 
now  the  two  limbs  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  length.  On  the  second 
and  third  days  the  injured  limb  was  examined  by  the  same  gentlemen, 
and  there  was  no  displacement.  On  the  fourth  day  I  was  invited  to 
meet  these  gentlemen,  the  patient  having  had  muscular  spasms  during 
the  previous  night,  and  the  thigh  being  reluxated.  I  found  the  limb 
shortened  one  inch  and  a  half,  adducted,  and  the  toes  turned  in.  We 
immediately  applied  the  pulleys,  and  soon  drew  the  trochanter  down 
to  a  point  apparently  opposite  the  acetabulum,  and  a  careful  measure- 
ment showed  that  the  two  limbs  were  of  the  same  length.  The  pulleys 
being  removed,  the  leg  did  not  draw  up  again,  nor  did  the  foot  turn 
in,  yet  we  had  felt  no  sensation  to  indicate  that  the  bone  had  slipped 
into  its  socket,  nor  had  we  felt  crepitus.  The  legs  and  thighs  were 
now  laid  over  a  double-inclined  plaqe,  and  well  secured.  He  remained 
in  this  condition  three  days  more,  during  which  time  Dr.  Sprague  saw 
him  each  day,  and  found  nothing  disarranged.  On  the  night  of  the 
seventh  day  the  spasms  returned,  and  in  the  morning  the  thigh  was 
displaced.    The  next  day  we  again  applied  the  pulleys,  but  soon 

1  Maisonneuve,  Chimrg.  Clin.,  1863,  p.  168.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Dialoc.  and 
Frac,  1828,  second  London  edition,  p.  15.  M.  Beraud,  Bulletin  de  la  8oc.  de  Chir., 
1862,  torn.  iii.  p.  185.    Ibid.,  p.  226.  Bigelow  on  Hip-Joint,  1869,  p.  139  et  seq. 
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found  that  the  bone  would  not  remain  in  plaoe  one  minute  after  the 
pulleys  were  removed. 

At  this  time,  while  moderate  extension  was  being  made  at  the  foot 
by  rotating  the  foot  inwards,  we  could  distinctly  feel  a  slight  crepitus. 
A  straight  splint  was  applied,  and  as  much  extension  made  as  he  could 
conveniently  bear,  and  in  this  condition  the  limb  was  kept  several 
weeks.  Seven  years  after,  I  found  the  thigh  still  displaced  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii.  He  limped  badly,  but  he  could  walk  fast,  and  perform 
as  much  labor  as  before  the  accident. 

In  one  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Keate,  the  bone  had  become  dislo- 
cated downwards,  and  could  be  felt  lying  against  the  tuber  ischii,  and 
the  presence  of  a  "  distinct  grating  as  of  ruptured  cartilage"  led  him 
to  conclude  that  the  cartilaginous  labrum  of  the  socket  was  broken 
off;  but  as  the  fracture  was  in  the  lower  margin  of  the  socket,  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  retaining  the  bone  in  position.^ 

If  the  diagnosis  is  satisfactorily  made  out,  and  upon  complete  re- 
duction the  femur  will  not  remain  in  place,  the  treatment  ought  to  be 
the  same  as  for  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  except  that  no  lateral  splints 
or  bandages  to  the  thigh  will  be  necessary.  The  limb  ought  to  be 
kept  drawn  out  to  its  proper  length,  as  far  as  this  shall  be  found  to  be 
practicable,  by  extending  and  counter-extending  apparatus.  A  band 
around  the  pelvis,  so  adjusted  as  to  press  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its 
socket^  may  also  be  of  service  in  preventing  the  tendency-to  displace- 
ment; and  in  case  the  bone  manifests  little  or  none  of  this  tenaenoy, 
the  hip  bandage  will  probably  alone  be  sufficient,  yet  even  here  no 
barm  could  come  of  applying  the  long  straight  splint  and  the  extend- 
ing apparatus,  secured  moderately  tight,  simply  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution. Dr.  Bigelow  recommends  angular  extension,  effected  by 
means  of  an  angular  splint,  such  for  example  as  Nathan  R.  Smith's,  or 
Hodgen's,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  or  from  some  other  point  above 
the  patient;  "or,"  he  adds,  "  if  any  manoeuvre  has  reduced  the  bone, 
the  limb  should  be  retained,  if  possible,  in  the  attitude  which  completed 
the  manoeuvre." 

» 

§  5.  Sacrum. 

Simple  fractures  of  the  sacrum,  known  to  be  exceedingly  rare,*  are 
occasioned  either  by  such  injuries  as  break  at  the  same  time  the  other 
bones  of  the  pelvis,  or  by  blows  or  falls  received  directly  upon  the 
sacrum.  It  may  be  broken  at  any  point,  and  in  any  direction,  when 
the  fracture  is  produced  by  the  first  of  this  class  of  causes ;  but  if  the 
fracture  is  the  result  of  a  fall  upon  the  sacrum,  it  will  generally  be 
transverse,  and  below  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  The  displacement  in 
this  latter  class  of  cases  is  almost  invariably  the  same,  the  coccygeal 
extremity  being  simply  carried  forwards,  yet  this  is  seldom  sufficient 
to  interfere  in  any  degree  with  the  functions  of  the  rectum  and  anus ; 
but  in  one  case  seen  by  Bermond  it  nearly  closed  the  rectum.    Some- 

>  Keate,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Scl.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  225. 

<  Malgaigne  has  referred  to  eight  cases ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  record 
of  any  others. 
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times,  also,  there  is  a  slight  lateral  deviation.  There  is  also  in  the 
Dupuytren  museum,  at  Paris,  a  specimen  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
lower  fragment  is  displaced  a  little  forwards. 

The  signs  of  this  fracture  are  pain  at  the  seat  of  injury,  aggravated 
greatly  in  the  attempts  to  flex  or  elevate  the  body,  and  especially  in 
the  efforts  at  defecation ;  swelling  and  discoloration  of  the  soft  parts 
covering  the  sacrum ;  displacement  of  the  coccyx  forwards ;  an  angu- 
lar projection  at  the  point  of  fracture,  with  a  corresponding  retiring 
angle  upon  the  opposite  side ;  mobility. 

Experience  has  shown  that  where  the  fracture  of  the  sacrum  is 
accompanied  with  other  fractures  of  the  pelvis,  the  patients  seldom 
recover;  and  only  because  so  extensive  an  injury  implies  usually 
great  force  in  the  cause  which  produced  the  fractures,  and,  of  neces- 
sity, greater  lesions  among  the  pelvic  viscera.  Simple  fractures,  from 
falls  upon  the  sacrum,  occurring  below  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  are 
generally  followed  by  speedy  recoveries,  although  the  inward  dis- 
placement is  not  often  completely  overcome. 

By  introducing  a  finger  into  the  rectum,  the  lower  fragment  can  be 
easily  pressed  back  to  its  natural  position,  but  the  difficulty  consists 
in  finding  any  means  of  retaining  it  there  until  bony  union  is  effected. 
Judes  succeeded  to  his  satisfaction  with  a  wooden  cylinder,  which  he 
compelled  the  patient  to  wear  forty-five  days;  removing  it,  however, 
every  third  day,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  rectum  with  an  enema.  Ber- 
mond  introduced  first  a  linen  bag,  which  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  fill  with  lint;  but  daring  the  night  it  became  necessary  to  remove 
it,  in  order  to  relieve  the  bowels  of  wind  and  stercoraceous  matter. 
He  now  substituted  a  silver  canula  covered  with  a  shirt,  which  latter 
he  filled  with  lint  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  This  was  retained 
without  much  inconvenience  nineteen  days:  having  only  been  re- 
moved once  during  this  time.  The  union  now  seemed  to  be  firm,  and 
the  apparatus  was  removed.  Plugging  the  rectum  in  this  manner 
may  be  necessary  whenever  the  inward  inclination  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  found  to  be  considerable,  but  not  otherwise  ;  ordinarily  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  back,  with  a  firm  cushion 
above  the  point  of  fracture,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bed  from  pressing  in 
the  lower  fragment;  and  having  emptied  his  rectum  thoroughly  by 
an  enema  of  warm  water,  he  should  be  placed  under  the  influence  of 
an  opiate  sufficiently  to  restrain  the  action  of  the  bowels  for  several 
days,  or  for  as  long  a  time  as  may  be  consistent  with  health  or  com- 
fort. To  the  same  end,  also,  the  diet  ought  to  be  light  and  dry ; 
nothing  should  be  allowed  which  might  prove  laxative.  By  consti- 
pating the  bowels,  two  ends  may  be  gained.  We  shall  prevent  that 
frequent  action  of  the  sphincters,  which  might  tend  to  disturb  the 
union ;  and  the  hardened  faeces,  by  their  accumulation  in  the  rectum, 
may  serve  to  press  back  the  lower  fragment  of  the  sacrum,  in  a 
manner  much  more  natural  and  quite  as  effective  as  any  apparatus 
which  can  be  contrived. 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  case  of  separation  of  the  bones  at  the 
sacro-iliac  symphysis,  reported  by  Lente,  but  which  was  accompanied 
also  with  a  fracture  of  the  ilium  and  a  dislocation  of  the  hip»    Save- 
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ral  other  similar  examples  have  been  reported,  in  some  of  which  both 
of  the  sacro-iliao  symphyses  have  been  separated,  or  displaced.  Such 
accidents  are  the  results  only  of  great  violence,  and  the  subjects  of 
them  seldom  recover. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Banks,  of  Griffin,  Ga.,  has  reported  one  example  of  com- 
plete recovery  in  an  adult  male,  in  which  the  right  sacro-iliac  sym- 
physis was  separated  "by  a  blow  received  upon  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  driving  the  ilium  up  an  inch  or  more,  causing  complete  pa- 
ralysis and  anaesthesia  of  the  right  leg  fpr  two  or  three  weeks ;"  motion 
of  the  hip  caused  also  severe  pain.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reduce 
the  bones,  bu/;  union  occurred,  and  he  gradually  regained  the  use 
of  his  limb.^  In  a  few  instances  this  articulation  has  been  known 
to  give  way  during  labor,  while  the  symphysis  pubis  has  suffered 
little  or  no  diastasis;  and  in  these  cases  recovery  has  generally  taken 
place. 

In  nearly  all  the  traumatic  examples  reported,  the  diastasis  has 
been  accompanied  with  a  fracture  extending  parallel  with  the  margins 
of  the  synchondrosis;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  preferred  to 
consider  these  accidents  as  fractures,  rather  than  as  dislocations. 

§  6.  Coccyx. 

Gloquet  mentions  two  cases  as  having  come  under  his  notice,  one 
produced  by  a  kick,  and  the  other  by  a  fall.  In  the  latter  case  one 
thigh  and  both  legs  were  also  broken,  and  the  coccyx  having  become 
carious  in  consequence  of  the  fracture,  was  gradually  exfoliated.' 

The  symptoms,  mode  of  diagnosis,  and  the  treatment  in  case  of  a 
fracture  of  the  coccyx  will  scarcely  demand  of  us  consideration  after 
having  treated  fully  of  these  points  in  their  relation  to  fractures  of 
the  sacrum. 

It  is  more  common,  however,  to  meet  with  examples  of  separations 
of  the  coccyx  from  the  sacrum,  which  may  be  regarded  in  some  cases 
as  veritable  fractures,  and  in  others  as  a  species  of  luxation. 

Due  to  the  same  causes  which  produce  fractures  of  the  coccyx  itself, 
its  symptoms  differ  only  in  the  increased  length  of  the  movable  frag- 
ment, and  its  consequent  greater  projection  in  the  direction  of  its 
displacement.  If  it  is  thrown  forwards,  as  it  usually  is,  the  rectum 
may  be  almost  or  completely  blocked  up  by  its  presence;  or,  if  it  is 
carried  backwards,  its  pointed  extremity  presses  almost  through  the 
skin. 

Its  mode  of  reduction  and  retention  is  the  same  as  in  fractures  of 
the  coccyx  and  sacrum. 

1  Banks,  Atlanta  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  May,  1866. 
'  Cloqaet,  art.  Basiin^  of  Diet.  3d  vol. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIIt. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  FEMUR. 

Development  of  Femur. — The  femur  is  formed  from  five  centrea  of 
ossification :  namely,  one  for  the  shaft,  commencing  at  about  the  firth 
week  of  foetal  life ;  one  for  the  lower  end,  including  the  condyles,  com- 
menciog  at  the  ninth  month  of  fcetal  life;  one  for  the  head,  com- 
menciDg  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  birth  ;  one  for  the  great  tro- 
chanter, commencing  during  the  fourth  year;  and  one  for  the  lesser 
trochanter,  commencing  between  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years. 
None  of  these epiphyBes  are  joined  to  the  shaft  UDlil 
Hg.  110.  after  puberty,  but  consolidation   is  generally  com- 

pleted at  the  twentieth  year.  The  order  in  which 
union  occurs  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  order  in 
which  ossification  commences,  the  lower  epiphysis 
being  the  first  to  exhibit  traces  of  ossification,  and 
the  last  to  unite. 

Divition  of  Fractures. — Of  166  fractures  of  the  femur, 
not  including  gunshot,  which  have  been  recorded  by 
me,  63  belong  to  the  upper  third,  67  to  the  middle 
third,  and  26  to  the  lower  third ;  or,  if  we  confine 
our  analysis  to  the  shatl  alone,  23  belong  to  the 
upper  third,  67  to  the  middle,  and  26  to  the  lower. 
The  femur  constitutes,  therefore,  a  striking  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  which  my  observations  have  estab- 
lished, that  in  the  case  of  the  long  bones  the  lower 
third  is  most  often  the  seat  of  fracture.  The  femur 
is  most  often  broken  in  its  middle  third,  and  gene- 
rally near  the  upper  end  of  this  third ;  that  is  to  say, 
above  its  middle. 

§  1.  Nbck  of  thk  Femoo. 

Forty  of  the  whole  number  were  fractures  of  the 
neck,  either  intra-  or  extra-capsular.  The  youngest 
u,,,iu  m».»,r,.oB[  °^  these  patients,  excepting  one  case  of  supposed  epi- 
"°"(Fr™o'«V.)"'"'  physeal  separation,  was  thirty-nine  years,  the  oldest 
eighty-four,  and  the  average  age  was  about  sixty. 
Seventeen  were  moles  and  twenty-three  females.  All  were  simple. 
Thirteen  were  believed  to  be  without  the  capsule,  and  sixteen  were 
believed  to  be  within  ;  the  remainder  were  undetermined. 

Surgeons  have  difiered  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  relative  frequency 
of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  or  without  the  capsule. 
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This  has  arisen,  no  doabt,  in  part  from  the  difficulty  and  probable 
inaccuracy  of  many  of  the  diagnoses.  Malgaigne,  who  has  adopted  a 
mode  of  deciding  this  question  which,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  much 
less  liable  to  error  than  simple  clinical  observation,  namely,  an  exa- 
mination of  cabinet  specimens,  finds  in  four  large  collections  sixty- 
one  intra-capsnlar  fractures,  and  only  forty-two  extra-capsular.  So 
that,  according  to  his  observations,  they  stand  in  the  proportion  of 
about  three  to  two ;  the  intra-capsular  being  the  most  common.  On 
the  contrary,  N^laton  believes  that  extra-capsular  fractures  are  much 
the  most  common,  and  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  affirms  that  they  constitute 
the  immense  majority.  Bonnet  made  four  dissections,  and  in  each 
case  be  found  the  fracture  extra-capsular.  This  testimony,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  positive,  but  the  number  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  any- 
thing more  than  a  probability  in  favor  of  the  greater  frequency  of 
extra-capsular  fractures. 

Clinical  observations  are  too  uncertain  to  be  made  available  in  so 
nice  a  question.  Cabinet  specimens  may  have  been  collected  for 
a  special  purpose,  and  this  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  fact  with 
the  celebrated  Dupuytren  collection,  the  specimens  in  which  constitute 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  referred  to  by  Malgaigne.  I 
allude  to  the  effort  which  was  made  while  the  controversy  was  pend- 
ing between  Dupuytren  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  to  the  probability 
of  bony  union  in  intra-c^psular  fractures,  to  accumulate  cabinet  speci- 
mens of  this  fracture ;  and  which  effort  extended  itself,  no  doubt,  both 
to  London  and  Dublin,  from  which  sources  alone  Malgaigne  has 
gathered  the  balance  of  his  figures.  In  Dr.  Miitter's  collection,  at 
Philadelphia,  I  think  there  are  only  three  examples  of  intra-capsular 
fracture,  to  seven  extra-capsular. 

Dr.  Reuben  D.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  in  his  cabinet  twelve 
examples  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  without  the  capsule, 
and  only  ten  within. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  regard  the  question  of  relative  frequency 
as  still  undetermined. 

(a.)  Neck  of  the  Femur  within  the  Capsule. 

Causes. — In  no  other  fractures  do  the  predisposing  causes  play  so 
important  a  part  as  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  this 
whether  within  or  without  the  capsule ;  indeed,  experience  has  shown 
that  without  the  concurrence  of  those  pathological  changes  which 
usually  accompany  old  age,  these  fractures  can  scarcely  occur.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  thought  that  the  majority  of  fractures  of  the  neck  after 
the  fiftieth  year  were  intra-capsular;  but  Robert  Smith  has  given  us 
the  ages  of  sixty  persons  having  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
and  the  average  age  of  thirty-two  in  whom  the  fractures  were  within 
the  capsule,  is  sixty-two  years,  while  the  average  age  of  twenty-eight 
in  whom  the  fractures  were  extra-capsular,  is  sixty-eight  years.  Mal- 
gaigne has  referred  to  this  testimony  in  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
opinion  held  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  but  I  trust  it  will  not  be  regarded 
impertinent  or  hypercritical  for  us  to  inquire  how  Mr.  Smith  became 
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Fig.  111.  possessed  of  the  ages  of  all  these  per- 

tious  rroin  whom  these  specimens  were 
obtained;  for  more  thao  half  of  tbe 
whole  number,  that  ia,  just  thirty-two, 
have  their  ages  set  down  ia  round  deci- 
mals, auch  as  50,  60,  70,  Ac,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  by  tbe  inevita- 
ble law  of  chances  that  this  could  not 
possibly  be  a  true  statement.  If  Mr. 
Smith  does  not  pretend  to  have  given 
the  ages  with  accuracy,  but  only  to  have 
arrived  as  near  to  the  truth  as  his  sources 
of  information  would  permit,  then  I  pro- 
test that  these  tables  do  not  constituU 
proper  evidence  in  relation  to  this  point; 
and  until  better  evidence  is  furnished  I 
shall  continue  to  think,  with  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  that  fractures  within  the  cap- 
rrMi<in»iitaiDib.api<iu.  8"Ie  belong  generally  to  an  older  class 

of  subjects  than  fractures  without  the 
capsule.  This  opinion,  confirmed  by  my  own  experience,  does  not, 
however,  as  Malgaigne  seems  to  think,  imply  that  fractures  within 
the  capsule  may  not  occasionally  occur  in  persons  much  younf^er  thau 
the  average  limit,  namely,  under  fifty  years. 

It  is  also  believed  that  intra-capsular  fractures  are  more  frequent 
in  women  than  in  men. 

The  position  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  the  great  thickness  of  the 
muacular  coverings,  render  its  fracture  from  a  direct  blow  a  very  rare 
circumstance;  indeed,  it  can  only  happen  as  the  result  of  gunshot 
accidents,  or  other  similar  penetrating  injuries. 

It  ia  broken  therefore  usually  by  indirect  blows,  auch  as  a  fall  upon 
tbe  bottom  of  the  foot,  upon  tbe  knee,  or  upon  the  trochanter  mtgor ; 
or  by  muscular  action  alone,  as  has  sometimes  happened  with  very 
old  people,  who,  in  walking  acroas  the  floor,  have  tripped  upon  the 
carpet,  breaking  the  bone  in  the  effort  to  sustain  themselves.  We 
must  not  always  infer,  however,  because  the  patient  has  tripped,  that 
the  bone  was  broken  by  muscular  action;  since  it  is  quite  as  likely 
that  the  fall,  consequent  upon  the  tripping,  has  occasioned  tbe  frac- 
ture; and  we  ought  in  such  cases  to  make  a  careful  examination  of 
the  hip  over  the  trochanter  to  ascertain  whether  it  has  been  bruised, 
and  to  interrogate  the  patient  as  to  the  manner  of  the  fall. 

Bodet  has  attempted  to  show  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon 
the  dead  subject,  and  by  other  observations,  that  the  direction  in 
which  the  force  had  acted  will  determine  the  situation  and  direction 
of  the  fracture.  Thua  he  maintains  that  when  the  person  has  fallen 
upon  the  foot  or  knee,  the  fracture  will  be  intra-capsular  and  oblique ; 
that  if  the  front  of  the  trochanter  receives  the  blow,  the  fracture  will 
be  intracapsular  also,  but  transverse ;  if  the  back  of  the  trochanter  is 
struck,  the  fracture  will  be  partly  intra-  and  partly  extra-oapsular; 
and  if  tbe  person  falls  directly  upon  the  side,  or  receives  the  blovr 
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fairly  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  trochanter,  the  fracture  will  be  en- 
tirely without  the  capsule.* 

Without  intending  to  give  my  unqualified  assent  to  these  proposi- 
tions so  ingeniously  maintained  by  Rodet,  I  am  nevertheless  prepared 
to  admit  their  general  accuracy ;  and  especially  has  my  experience  led 
zne  to  believe  that  falls  upon  the  feet  or  knees  in  most  cases  produce 
intra-capsular  fractures,  and  that  falls  upon  the  outside  of  the  hip,  or 
upon  the  great  trochanter,  generally  produce  extra-capsular  fractures. 
I  have  seen  also  the  intra-capsular  fracture  produced  by  so  slight  a 
cause  as  stepping  down  unexpectedly  two  or  three  inches  upon  an 
irregular  surface. 

Pathology. — I  have  already,  when  speaking  of  partial  fractures, 
expressed  my  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  a  partial  fracture,  or  a 
fissure  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  I  have  referred  to  the  case  re- 
ported by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  as  having  determined  this 
question  beyond  all  possibility  of  a  doubt;  yet  its  occurrence  must  be 
regarded  as  an  exceedingly  rare,  and,  we  may  say,  improbable  event. 

It  is  much  more  common  to  meet  with  examples  of  complete  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  both  within  and  without  the  capsule,  unaccompanied 
with  a  rupture  of  either  the  periosteum  or  the  reflected  capsule.  Such 
was  the  fact  in  eight  cases  examined  by  Colles ;  in  three  of  which, 
however,  he  believed  the  fracture  not  to  have  been  complete,  but 
Robert  Smith  thinks  they  were  all  of  them  examples  of  complete 
fracture.'  Stanley  has  also*related  a  case  of  complete  separation  of  the 
bone  unaccompanied  with  laceration  or  injury  of  either  the  periosteum 
or  capsular  ligament.  This  was  in  the  person  of  a  man  aged  sixty 
years,  who  had  been  knocked  down  in  the  street.  On  being  admitted 
into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  shortly  after  the  injury,  he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  hip,  but  there  was  neither  shortening  nor  ever- 
sion  of  the  limb,  and  its  several  motions  could  be  executed  with 
freedom  and  power.  A  fracture  was  not  suspected ;  but  five  weeks 
afler  this  he  died  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The  dissection 
showed  a  fracture  extending  through  the  neck,  accompanied  with  a 
slight  bloody  effusion,  but  no  displacement  of  the  fragments  or  lacera- 
tion of  the  soft  parts.' 

In  other  examples  the  bone  is  not  only  broken,  but  displaced  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  capsule  is  completely  torn  in  two. 

But  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  both  the  capsule  and  the  periosteum 
are  only  partially  torn  asunder. 

The  intra-capsular  fracture  is  generally  somewhat  oblique,  and  its 
direction  is  usually  from  above  downwards  and  from  within  outwards. 
Sometimes  its  direction  is  such  as  to  include  a  portion  of  the  head; 
occasionally  it  is  quite  transverse.  In  one  example  of  an  old  frac- 
ture I  have  seen  the  ends  dove-tailed  upon  each  other,  the  fracture 
having  a  double  obliquity,  and  not  admitting  of  displacement. 

There  may  occur  also  a  species  of  impaction,  the  lower  portion  of 

1  L'Exp^rience,  March  14,  1844. 

*  Colleg,  Dublin  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  889. 

'  Stanley,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii. 
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Fig.  113. 


tmpwMd  tnclon  wllblii  the  capanla. 


the  Deck  entering  the  cancellous  atrnctare 
of  the  bead,  while  its  upper  portion  rides 
upon  the  articular  surface,  a  circumstance 
which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  annexed 
wood-out  (Fig.  112),  copied  by  Mr.  Smith 
from  a  specimen  in  the  Dupuytren  Mu- 
seam  at  Paris ;  or  the  impactioii  may  occar 
without  any  degree  of  either  upward  or 
lateral  displacement, 

Mr.Liston  sayb:  "Even  in  children  sepa- 
ration of  the  head  of  the  bone  may,  on  good 
grounds,  be  supposed  occaaionally  to  take 
place;"'  by  which  we  understand  him  to 
mean  that  a  ueparation  of  the  epiphysis 
which  completes  the  head  of  the  femur  may 
Mr.South  relateaacase  in  aboyten 
years  of  age,  who  had  fallen  out  of  a  Srst- 
Soor  window  upon  his  left  hip.  The  limb  was  slightly  turned  out, 
but  scarcely  at  all  shortened.  The  thigh  could  be  readily  moved 
in  any  direction  without  much  pain,  but  on  bending  the  limb  and 
rotating  it  outwards,  a  very  distinct  dummy  sensation  was  freqaently 
felt,  apparently  within  the  joint,  as  if  one  articular  surface  had  slipped 
off  another.  This  was  regarded  by  both  Mr.  South  and  Mr.  Green  aa 
an  example  of  epiphyseal  separation,  and  he  was  placed  upon  a  double- 
inclined  plane,  hut  be  felt  so  little  inconvenience  from  it  that  he 
several  times  lefl  his  bed  and  walked  about.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  result  or  as  to  the  further  progress  of  the  case.' 

A  girl,  sat.  18,  was  brought  before  Dr.  Parker,  of  New  York,  at  his 
surgical  clinic,  Nov.  1850,  who  had  been  injured  by  a  fall  upoD  a 
curbstone,  when  eleven  years  old.  The  accident  was  followed  by 
suppuration  and  a  fistulous  discharge,  from  which,  however,  she  finally 
recovered,  but  with  the  foot  everted,  and  a  shortening  of  one  inch 
and  a  halt  "  Flexion  and  rotation  of  the  joint  occasioned  no  incon- 
venience." Dr.  Parker  thought  this  circumstance  alone  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  hip  disease  in  which  anchylosis  is  the  termination.' 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Kappa  Lambda  Society,  held  in  New  York, 
March  25,  1840,  Dr.  Post  mentioned  a  case  which  he  had  seen  in  a 
girl  sixteen  years  old,  who,  in  taking  a  slight  step  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  made  a  false  movement,  and  feeling  something  give  way,  she 
was  obliged  to  lean  against  a  wall.  Dr.  Post  saw  her  the  next  day, 
when  he  found  the  affected  limb  one  inch  shorter  than  the  opposite 
one,  movable,  the  toes  turned  outwards,  no  swelling,  some  slight  paio 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  The  trochanter  major  moved  with  the 
shaft.  There  was  also  crepitus.  From  the  age  of  tbe  patient,  and  the 
slight  amount  of  violence  by  which  the  injury  was  produced,  Dr.  Post 
thought  a  separation  of  the  epiphysid  of  the  head  had  takeo  place. 

■  Liston,  ElemcDts  of  Surgerj,  FUlk.  «d.,  1837,  p.  480. 

■  Sonik,  Note  lo  Cbelius'i  Surgprj,  to),  1.  p.  019. 

*  Parker,  Amer.  Hcd.  Qazette,  vol.  i.  p.  843,  Not.  SO,  1830. 
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The  extending  apparatus  was  applied,  but  the  limb  remains  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow.^ 

Aug.  14,  1865,  Andrew  Leroj,  set.  15,  in  attempting  to  escape  from 
the  House  of  Refuge,  fell  from  the  fourth  story.  On  the  following 
morning  he  was  admitted  into  my  wards,  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  I 
found  his  right  thigh  shortened  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  slightly 
abducted;  toes  everted.  Placing  him  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, we  detected  a  dull  crepitus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint.  It  was 
unlike  the  crepitus  of  broken  bone.  With  fifteen  pounds  of  extension 
we  were  able  to  overcome  the  shortening  entirely,  and  to  put  the  limb 
in  position.  I^his  was  maintained  with  Buck's  apparatus.  At  the  end 
of  two  weeks,  however,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  shortened  half  an 
inch.  Four  more  pounds  were  then  added.  At  the  close  of  my  term 
of  service,  I  lost  sight  of  the  boy,  and  have  not  been  able  therefore  to 
verify  my  diagnosis;  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  separation  of  the 
upper  epiphysis. 

These  four  constitute  the  only  examples  of  this ,  accident  which  I 
find  reported  or  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  and  although  there 
may  be  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  diagnosis  was  correct  in  each 
instance,  I  cannot  regard  any  one  of  them  as  actually  proven ;  nor 
can  I  admit  the  accident  as  fairly  established,  or  the  diagnostic  signs 
as  being  properly  made  out,  until  these  important  points  have  received 
the  confirmation  of  at  least  one  dissection. 

Symptoms. — Whether  the  limb  will  be  shortened  or  not  must  de- 
pend upon  whether  the  fragments  have  become  displaced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  It  is  well  established  that 
in  this  fracture  the  broken  ends  frequently  remain  in  contact  for 
several  hours  or  days,  or  until  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  muscles 
or  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  .limb  occasions  a  separation,  and 
that  consequently  there  is  often  at  first  no  appreciable  or  actual  short- 
ening of  the  limb.  To  determine,  however,  its  existence,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  back,  and  place  the  limbs  beside 
each  other ;  we  ought  also  to  measure  carefully  with  a  tape-line  from 
the  pelvis  to  the  leg  or  foot,  and  from  various  other  points,  until  we 
have  placed  this  question  beyond  a  doubt. 

If  shortening  occurs,  it  may  vary  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to 
two  inches,  or  even  more ;  but  this  extreme  shortening  is  not  reached 
usually,  except  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  or  months,  when  the 
ligaments  have  gradually  given  way  under  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
walking,  or  not  until  the  neck  has  undergone  a  partial  or  almost 
complete  absorption. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  stated  that  a  shortening  to  this  degree  may 
occur  at  once ;  but  Boyer,  Earle,  and  others  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
this  opinion,  and  Robert  Smith  declares  that  he  does  not  think  the 
capsule  would  admit  of  such  an  amount  of  immediate  displacement, 
unless  it  were  extensively  torn,  an  occurrence  which  he  thinks  very 
rare  indeed. 

With  this  qualification,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith  does  not  differ 

»  Port,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  vol.  iii.  p.  190,  July,  1840. 
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from  that  entertained  by  Sir  Astley,  who  only  admits  its  possibility 
as  a  rare  event;  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  shortening  does  not 
exceed  one  inch. 

Crepitus,  unlike  shortening,  is  generally  absent  when  the  displace- 
ment or  the  fragments  is  complete;  but  under  no  circumstances  is  it 
easily  developed.  When  the  fragments  remain  in  apposition,  and  the 
femur  is  rotated  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  broken  surfaces  upon 
each  other,  the  small  acetabular  fragment,  resting  in  a  smooth  cup-like 
socket,  and  holding  upon  the  opp<>site  fragment  by  denticulations  or 
by  the  untorn  periosteum,  or  capsule,  glides  about  in  obedience  to  the 
motions  of  this  latter,  and  no  crepitus  can  be  produced.  Nor  is  the 
difficulty  rendered  less  by  pressing  firmly  upon  the  trochanter,  as 
some  surgeons  have  recommended,  since,  while  this  pressure  tends, 
no  doubt,  to  fasten  the  upper  fragment  in  the  acetabulum,  it  tends 
much  more  to  fasten  the  broken  ends  together,  and  thus  defeats  the 
purpose  in  view.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fragments  have  be- 
come completely  separated,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  them  again 
into  contact.  The  limb  may,  perhaps,  be  easily  brought  down  to  the 
same  length  with  the  other,  but  it  must  by  no  means  be  inferred  that, 
consequently,  the  broken  ends  are  in  apposition.  It  is  almost  certain, 
indeed,  that  in  its  progress  downwards  the  trochanteric  fragment  has 
caught  upon  the  acetabular  fragment,  and  pushed  its  floating  and 
broken  extremity  downwards  before  it.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  discovery  of  a  crepitus  must  be  accidental,  and  is  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for.  Sometimes,  however,  we  may  recognize  a  sound  not  un- 
like crepitus,  but  less  harsh,  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  trochan- 
teric fragment  against  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  or  dorsum  of  the 
ilium. 

One  thing  we  ought  never  to  forget,  namely,  that  by  extraordinary 
efforts  to  obtain  a  crepitus  we  may  lacerate  the  capsule  or  produce  a 
displacement  of  the  fragments  which  we  never  can  remedy,  and 
which,  without  such  unwarrantable  manipulation,  might  never  have 
occurred. 

Eversion  of  the  foot  is  almost  uniformly  present  in  some  degree, 
taking  place  immediately  or  more  gradually,  in  proportion  as  the 
fragments  become  displaced,  and  the  external  rotators  contract.  The 
opposite  condition  or  an  inversion  of  the  foot  is  occasionally  present, 
and  sometimes  also  the  foot  is  neither  turned  in  nor  out,  but  the  toes 
point  directly  forwards.  In  sixty  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  seen 
by  Cloquet  the  foot  was  never  turned  in,  and  Boyer  never  met  with 
such  an  example  in  all  of  his  immense  experience;  but  Langstafl) 
Guthrie,  Stanley,  and  Cruveilhier  have  each  seen  one  example,  and 
Robert  Smith  has  seen  two.^    I  have  myself  seen  one. 

The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  foot  is  usually  everted  is  not 
difficult.  In  the  case  of  an  intra-capsular  fracture  it  is  probably  due, 
first,  to  the  relative  friability  of  the  laminated  or  cortical  structure  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  neck,  in  consequence  of  which  this  portion 
gives  way  more  readily  than  the  cortical  structure  on  the  anterior 

I  Robert  Smith,  op.  cit,,  p.  25.    A.  Cooper  by  B.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  151,  note. 
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aspect ;  second,  to  the  natural  form  and  position  of  the  foot  and  leg, 
which  incline  them  to  fall  outwards  by  their  own  weight;  and  third, 
to  the  powerful  action  of  the  external  rotators,  which  are  bo  feebly 
antagonized  upon  the  opposite  side.  In  the  case  of  an  extra-capsular 
impacted  fracture,  in  addition  to  the  second  and  third  causes  assigned 
aa  influencing  the  position  of  the  limb  in  intra-capsulur  fractures, 
there  are  other  special  causes.  The  cortical  lamina  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  neck  everywhere  more  frail  than  upon  the  anterior 
aspect,  becomes  greatly  weakened  as  it  approaches  the  trochanter  by 
dividing  itself  into  two  lamiDee,  one  of  which  penetrates  towards  the 
centre  oftfae  bone,  and  the  other,  the  thinnest  of  the  two,  being  scarcely 
thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper,  forming  the  wall  of  the  bone  aa  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  trochanter. 

Fig.  114. 


This  delicate  papery  wall  easily  gives  way  under  the  application  of 
force,  while  the  anterior  wall  yields  only  partially,  constituting  thus  a 
sort  of  hinge  upon  which  the  rotation  of  the  thigli  is  performed.  It  is 
probable,  also,  as  suggested  by  H.  Robert,  that  the  angle  at  which  the 
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external  surface  of  the  trochanter  unites  with  the  neck  increases  the 
tendency  to  fracture  and  impaction  posteriorly. 

An  explanation  of  the  fact  already  stated,  that  in  rare  and  excep- 
tional cases  the  limb  is  inverted  or  the  toes  are  permitted  to  point 
directly  forwards,  has  been  thought  to  be  more  difficult.  Dr.  Bigelow 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  specimen  taken  from  an  old 
woman  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  he  concludes  that  the  inversion 
was  due  to  the  extent  of  the  comminution,  which  had  separated  the 
walls  of  the  shaft  so  as  to  receive  in  the  interval  the  whole  neck,  in- 
stead of  the  posterior  wall  only,  as  commonly  occurs.  Dr.  Bobert 
Smith,  of  Dublin,  cites  a  similar  case  verified  by  the  autopsy ;  and  Dr. 
Bigelow  remarks  that  the  specimen  numbered  248,  in  the  Mutter 
museum,  at  Philadelphia,  presents  the  same  kind  of  impaction  without 
either  inversion  or  eversion. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsule  is  not  usually 
attended  with  much  pain  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  but  any  attempt 
to  move  the  limb  produces  intense  suffering,  and  especially  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  rotate  the  limb  inwards,  or  to  carry  it  upwards 
and  inwards. 

Occasionally,  also,  during  the  first  few  days  or  hours  after  the 
fracture,  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  compels  the  patient  to  cry 
out  from  the  severity  of  the  pain  which  it  produces.  At  first  the 
sufferer  is  unable  to  indicate  clearly  the  seat  of  this  pain,  or,  perhaps, 
it  is  diffused  and  uncertain  in  its  position;  but  after  a  time  he  is  able 
to  refer  it  chiefly  to  the  region  of  the  groin,  opposite  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  or  to  near  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  psoas  magnus  and 
iliacus  internus.  There  is  also  usually  in  this  region  a  great  degree 
of  tenderness  and  an  unusual  fulness. 

If  now  the  limb  be  seized,  and  extension  gradually  but  firmly 
applied,  it  will  soon  be  made  of  the  same  length  with  the  opposite 
thigh;  but,  the  moment  the  extension  is  discontinued,  the  shortening 
and  eversion  will  recur,  accompanied  with  pain,  and  perhaps  crepitus. 

The  trochanter  major  is  less  prominent  than  upon  ^he  opposite  side, 
and  if  eversion  of  the  limb  exists,  the  trochanter  may  be  felt  indis- 
tinctly upwards  and  backwards  from  its  usual  position.  The  patient 
having  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  an  ansssthetic,  we  may 
prosecute  the  investigation  still  farther,  and  by  rotating  the  limb  in- 
wards and  outwards  as  far  as  it  will  admit,  we  shall  notice  that  the 
trochanter  describes  the  arc  of  a  smaller  circle  than  in  the  opposite 
limb,  or  that  the  length  of  its  radius  has  been  shortened.  It  ought  U} 
be  said  at  once,  however,  that  this  amount  of  manipulation  is  often  in- 
jurious,  and  seldom  proper. 

The  patient  is  generally  unable  to  move  his  limb,  or  to  bear  the 
least  weight  upon  it ;  but  many  examples  are  on  record  of  persons 
who  walked  some  distance  after  the  fracture  had  taken  place,  the 
capsule,  and  perhaps  also  the  periosteum,  not  being  torn,  and  conse- 
quently the  fragments  not  being  displaced ;  or,  possibly,  it  was  at  first 
an  impacted  fracture. 

Finally,  after  having  examined  the  patient  as  well  as  we  are  able  to 
do,  in  the  recumbent  posture,  if  any  doubt  remains,  and  it  is  found 
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practicable  for  tbe  patient  to  be  elevated  upon  his  sound  foot,  this 
should  be  done.  The  broken  limb  can  now  be  examined  thoroughly 
on  all  sides,  and  a  more  accurate  opinion  formed  of  the  amount  of 
shortening  and  eversion.  It  will  be  especially  noticed  that  if  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  limb  in  the  slightest 
degree,  it  produces  insupportable  pain.  Dr.  Packard,  of  Philadelphia, 
informs  me  that  M.  Maisonneuve  has  lately  suggested  and  practised 
the  following  method  of  diagnosis  in  certain  doubtful  cases.  Lay  the 
patient  flat  on  his  belly,  and  then  bring  the  suspected  thigh  into  ex- 
treme extension  backwards.  If  it  is  not  broken,  the  neck  will  strike 
against  the  posterior  lip  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  progress  of  the 
thigh  in  this  direction  will  be  arrested.  If  it  is  broken,  it  can  be  car- 
ried backwards  much  farther. 

Of  this  method  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  it  seems  proper  to  say  that, 
if  the  fragments  have  slid  past  each  other  and  the  limb  is  shortened, 
it  is  unnecessary  ;  and  if  they  are  still  in  apposition,  it  will  be  pretty 
certain  to  cause  displacement,  and  thus  .do  irreparable  mischief. 

Prognosis, — The  question  of  bony  union  after  a  complete  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsule  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  ablest  surgeons  and  pathologists  for  a  long  period ;  and  while 
great  differences  of  opinion  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  probability 
of  the  occurrence,  and  as  to  the  value  of  the  testimony  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  very  few  have  ventured  to  deny  its  possibility. 

Among  these  latter  are  found,  however,  the  distinguished  names  of 
Cruveilhier,  CoUes,  Lonsdale,  and  Bransby  Cooper.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  affirmed,  also,  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  taught  the  same  doc- 
trine, but  with  how  much  show  of  reason,  the  following  paragraphs 
from  his  own  pen  will  determine : — 

''  In  the  examinations  which  I  have  made  of  transverse  fractures  of 
the  cervix  femoris,  entirely  within  the  capsular  ligament,  I  have  only 
met  with  one  in  which  a  bony  union  had  taken  place,  or  which  did 
not  admit  of  a  motion  of  one  bone  upon  the  other.  To  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  union,  and  to  maintain  that  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule  can  take  place,  would  be  presumptuous,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  varieties  of  direction  in  which  a  fracture  may  occur,  and  the 
degree  of  violence  by  which  it  may  have  been  produced.  For  example, 
when  the  fracture  is  through  the  head  of  the  bone,  with  no  separation 
of  the  fractured  ends ;  when  the  bone  is  broken  without  its  periosteum 
being  torn ;  or,  when  it  is  broken  obliquely,  partly  within  and  partly 
externally  to  the  capsular  ligament,  I  believe  that  bony  union  may 
take  place,  although  at  the  same  time  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a 
favorable  combination  of  circumstances  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Much  trouble  has  been  taken  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  public  with 
the  false  idea  that  I  have  denied  the  possibility  of  union  of  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  therefore  I  beg  at  once  to  be  under- 
stood to  contend  for  the  principle  only,  that  I  believe  the  reason  thai 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  do  not  unite,  is  that  the  liga- 
mentous sheath  and  periosteum  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  are  torn 
through,  that  the  bones  are  consequently  drawn  asunder  by  the  mus- 
cles, and  that  there  is  a  want  of  nourishment  of  the  head  of  the  bone : 
24 
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but  I  can  readily  believe,  if  a  fracture  should  happen  without  thp 
reflected  ligament  being  torn,  that  as  the  nutrition  would  continue,  the 
bone  might  unite;  but  the  character  of  the  accident  would  differ; 
the  nature  of  the  injury  could  scarcely  be  discerned,  and  the  patient^s 
bone  would  unite  with  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 

"  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  opinion,  I  enumerated,  in  the 
early  editions  of  this  work,  forty-three  specimens  of  this  fracture,  in 
different  collections  in  London,  which  had  not  united  by  bone.  At 
the  present  day  these  might  be  multiplied,  were  it  necessary. 

**  ouch  has  been  the  accumulated  evidence  of  the  want  of  power  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  to  unite  by  bone,  in  my  practice  of  forty  years, 
during  which  {leriod  I  have  seen  but  two  or  three  cases  which  mili- 
tate against  this  opinion,  for  many  of  the  preparations  which  have 
been  brought  for  my  inspection  as  specimens  of  united  fractures  of 
this  part  have  proved  to.be  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the 
changes  concomitant  with  old  age ;  and  in  many  of  them  the  two 
thigh-bones  of  the  same  subject  had  undergone  the  same  alteration  in 
texture  and  in  form."^ 

The  following  passages  from  a  communication  made  by  Sir  Astley 
to  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  for  the  25th  of  April,  1834,  are  equally 
pertinent: — 

''  I  find  in  a  report  of  the  Baron  Dupuytren's  lecture  that  he  attri- 
butes to  me  the  opinion  that  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  not  only  *  never  unite,  but  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  should  unite  by  bone.' 

"  It  is  quite  true  that,  as  a  general  principle,  I  believe  that  those 
fractures  unite  by  ligament,  and  not  by  bone,  as  do  those  of  the  patella 
and  olecranon.  But  I  deny  that  I  have  ever  stated  the  impossibility 
of  their  ossific  union ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  given  the  reason  why 
they  may  occasionally  unite  by  bone. 

"  The  following  are  my  words :  '  To  deny  the  possibility  of  their 
union,  and  to  maintain  that  no  exception  to  this  general  rule  may 
take  place,  would  be  presumptuous,' "  &c.  &c. 

In  conclusion.  Sir  Astley  remarks:  "I  should  not  have  given  you 
this  trouble,  nor  should  I  have  taken  it  myself,  but  for  the  respect  I 
bear  my  friend,  the  Baron  Dupuytren ;  for  although  I  have  already 
submitted  myself  to  be  misrepresented  by  many  individuals,  yet  I 
should  be  sorry  to  be  misunderstood  by  so  excellent  a  surgeon  and  so 
valuable  a  friend  as  Le  Baron  Dupuytren."^ 

Sir  Astley,  then,  so  far  from  denying,  frankly  admitted  the  possi- 
bility of  bony  union  when  the  neck  was  broken  within  the  capsule,  and 
explained  the  circumstances  under  which  he  believed  it  might  occur. 
The  true  point  in  dispute  was,  whether  certain  cabinet  specimens  were 
actually  examples  of  complete  fractures,  wholly  within  the  capsule, 
united  by  bone.    Some  of  them  Sir  Astley  thought  were  only  ex- 

1  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  edited  by  Bransby 
Cooper,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  156. 

«  Bee  also  Sir  Astley *8  letter  to  Prof.  Cox,  written  in  1885,  and  published  in  lUe 
Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  for  July  12,  1848,  New  York  Joum.  Med,  for  Sept. 
1848,  and  appendix  to  Cooper  on  Dis.  and  Frac,  Amer.  ed.,  1851,  p.  482. 
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amples  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  or  of  interstitial  and  progressive 
absorption.  Some  were  partial  rather  than  complete  fractures ;  others 
were  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  capsule;  and  for  this  he 
was  accused  of  wilful  blindness  or  stupidity,  chiefly  by  those  who 
themselves  being  owners  of  these  rare  pathological  treasures,  might 
possibly  have  felt  somewhat  annoyed  at  seeing  their  value  thus  de- 
preciated, and  who,  no  doubt,  would  be  quite  as  apt  to  fall  into  blind- 
ness and  partisanship  as  Sir  Astley  himself.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  although  the  claim  has  been  set  up  and  stoutly  maintained  for 
more  than  thirty  cabinet  specimens,  in  one  part  of  the  world  or 
another,  a  majority  of  these,  including  several  whose  claims  were 
urged  upon  Sir  Astley,  have  been  at  length  declared  by  all  parties 
unsatisfactory,  or  absolutely  fictitious,  and  only  a  fraction  of  the  whole 
number  continue  to  be  mentioned  by  any  surgical  writer  as  probable 
examples.^ 

Bobert  Smith  reduces  the  number  to  seven,  but  Malgaigne  recog- 
nizes only  three,  namely:  Swan's  case,  admitted  by  Sir  Astley  him- 
self; Stanley's  case,  and  one  specimen  in  the  Dupuytren  museum.  In 
neither  of  these  cases,  he  affirms,  has  the  neck  lost  anything  of  its 
form  or  length  by  absorption,  from  which  we  are  to  infer  that  he 
would  reject  as  doubtful  all  such  specimens  as  had  undergone  these 
pathological  changes. 

Indeed,  I  think,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  Malgaigne's  opinion 
upon  this  point.  Six  of  the  nineteen  cases  which  I  have  enumerated 
are  declared  by  him  to  resemble  much  more  rachitic  alterations  of  the 
neck  than  true  fractures ;  and  yet  Bobert  Smith  admits  three  of  the 
six  as  well-established  examples ;  but  as  to  the  precise  grounds  upon 
which  he  rejects  these  cases,  he  shall  speak  for  himself:  ''And  it  is 
sufficient  that  we  consider  the  beautiful  drawings  designed  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  to  illustrate  certain  varieties  of  the  alterations,  to  place 
us  00  our  guard  against  every  pretended  consolidation  which  presents 
itself,  accompanied  with  a  shortening  and  deformity  of  the  head  and 
neck.  When  fractures  unite  by  bone,  they  do  not  suffer  such  enormous 
losses  of  substance  which  it  would  become  necessary  to  admit  foi;  the 
neck  of  the  femur.'*^ 

*  The  following  European  surgeons  have  claimed  to  liaTc  in  their  possession, 
each,  one  example:  Langstaff  (Mcd.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.  1827);  Bnilatour 
(Ibid.,  vol.  xiii.  1827);  Stanley  (Ibid.,  xviii.);  Swan  (Swan  on  Diseases  of  Nerves, 
p.  304);  Adams  (Todd's  Cyclop.,  p.  813);  Jones  (Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxiv.); 
Chorley  (Amesbury  on  Frac,  p.  125);  Field  (Ibid.,  p.  128);  Soemmering  (Chelius's 
Surgery  by  South,  vol.  i.  p.  621);  South  (Ibid.,  p.  631).  South  also  mentions 
another  example  as  being  in  the  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  This  is 
probably  Jones'  case,  which  Robert  Smith  says  is  preserved  in  this  museum,  and 
which  has  already  been  enumerated.  Bryant  (Memphis  Med.  Kec,  vol.  vi.  p.  108, 
from  British  Med.  Journ.,  March  14);  Fawdington  (Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci., 
vol.  XV.  p.  584,  from  London  Med.  Gaz.,  Aug.  16,  1834);  Harris  (Ibid.,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  246,  from  Dublin  Journ.,  Sept.  1835).  Robert  Hamilton  says  that  Prof.  Tilanus 
showed  him  three  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Peter,  at  Amster- 
dam (Ibid.,  vol.  xxxi.  470,  from  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Jan.  6, 1843).  Malgaigne  says 
there  are  three  specimens  in  the  Dupuytren  museum  which  have  been  described 
with  the  same  interpretation.  The  whole  number  claimed  by  transatlantic  surgeons 
in  therefore  nineteen. 

<  Malgaigne,  Traits  des  Fractures  et  des  Luxations,  torn.  i.  p.  678. 
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A  reference  to  Stanley's  case,  as  reported  by  Robert  Smith,  will 
show  that,  contrary  to  Malgaigne's  statement,  this  was  also  shortened 
and  deformed,  and  that,  consequently,  according  to  his  own  rules  of 
exclusion,  it  also  must  be  rejected;  after  which  only  two  remain, 
namely  Swan's  case,  admitted  by  Sir  Astley  himself,  and  No.  188  of 
the  Dupuytren  museum. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  convictions,  moreover,  were  I  not 
to  refer  my  readers  to  the  very  judicious  criticism  upon  Mr.  Swanks 
case  made  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  published  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.,  Sd  series,  p.  295. 

Since  writing  the  above,  my  friend  Dr.  Voss,  of  this  city,  has  placed 
in  my  hands  an  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Edward  Zeis,  of  Dresden,  and  which  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  S. 
Newman,  Prosector  to  Chair  of  Surgery,  Long  Island  College  Hos* 
pital.  Dr.  Zeis,  after  rejecting  all  other  European  specimens,  claims 
that  bony  union  has  occurred  within  the  capsule  in  a  specimen  now 
in  his  possession,  and  also  in  a  specimen  which  may  be  found  in  the 
pathological  cabinet  of  the  medico-chirurgical  academy  of  Dresden.^ 
I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  publish  these  cases  at  lengtb,  as  well, 
also,  as  the  able  review  of  their  claims  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Newman,  in 
which  Dr.  Newman  clearly  shows  that  Dr.  Zeis  has  completely  failed 
to  establish  the  correctness  of  his  opinions.  There  is  no  oonclosive 
evidence  that  the  bones  were  ever  broken,  nor,  if  they  were  broken, 
that  the  fractures  were  entirely  within  the  capsule. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  number  of  specimens  for  which 
the  honor  is  claimed  is  nearly  equal  to  the  original  number  in  Europe; 
but  they  have  not  yet,  all  of  them,  been  subjected  to  the  same  sifting 
process  as  their  foreign  congeners ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
many  of  them  will  come  successfully  out  of  a  similar  fifty  years' 
contest. 

Three  of  the  specimens  belonged  to  Reuben  D.  Mussey,  late  Pro* 
fessor  of  Surgery  in  the  Miami  Medical  College,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
He  has  himself  furnished  a  complete  history  and  description  of  the 
specimens,  accompanied  with  drawings.'  One  may  be  found  in  the 
Wistar  and  Horner  Museum,  at  Philadelphia;'  one  oelongs  to  Willard 
Parker,  of  this  city;*  two  to  the  Albany  College  Museum;*  two  to  the 
Harvard  Medical  College,  Boston;*  one  to  the  Mutter  collection  (Spe- 
cimen B,  71);  one  to  Dr.  Pope,  of  St.  Louis.  Dr.  Sands,  of  this  city, 
has  also  lately  presented  a  supposed  example  to  the  New  York  Patho- 
logical Society.^ 

In  the  former  editions  of  this  book  I  have  examined  the  claims  of 
several  of  these  specimens  very  much  at  length;  but  as  new  specimens 
are  every  now  and  then  being  presented  to  our  notice,  for  each  of 

1  Description  of  two  specimens  of  intra-capsular  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
and  union  by  callus,  by  Dr.  Edward  Zeis,  Dresden,  18C4. 
«  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1857. 
»  H.  H.  Smith's  Surgery,  p.  399. 

*  Johnson's  paper  on  intra-capsular  fractures,  op.  cit. 
6  Trans.  New  York  State  Med.  Soc,  1858. 

•  Bigelow  on  Dislocation,  &c.  of  Hip,  1869,  p.  125. 
1  New  York  Med.  Rec,  June  1,  1869. 
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which  Bpecial  claims  are  set  up,  and  iDasniacb  as  no  practical  results 
are  likely  to  follow  upoa  a  further  discussion  of  this  point,  or  upon  its 
definite  decision,  I  hare  concluded  to  refer  those  of  my  readers  who  feel 
a  particular  interest  in  the  matter  to  either  one  of  my  earlier  editions, 
aad  to  the  various  monographs  to  which  I  have  furnished  references. 

I  have  also  in  my  own  cabinet  a  femur  of  no  inconsiderable  preten- 
ftiona,  belonging  clearly  to  that  class  of^apecimens  recognized  by 
Robert  Smith.  Its  neck  is  greatly  shortened,  and  this  surgeon  would 
regard  it,  I  think,  as  an  impacted  intra-capsular  fracture,  but  its  claim 
would  be  promptly  denied  by  Malgaigne,  on  account  of  the  absorption 
and  distortion  of  its  neck.     Its  history  is  as  follows: — 

About  the  year  1833,  Mrs.  Wakelee,  of  Clarence,  Erie  County,  New 
York,  set.  68,  who  was  then  very  low  with  tubercular  consumption, 
and  so  ill  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk  across  the  door,  tripped  upon 
the  carpet  and  fell,  striking  upon  her  left 
side.  She  was  unable  to  rise,  but  was  laid 
upon  a  bed  by  her  son,  Dr.  Wakelee,  a 
very  intelligent  physician,  residing  in  the 
same  house,  who  did  not  suspect  a  frac- 
ture. Dr.  Bissel  saw  her  on  the  following 
day,  and,  on  rotating  the  limb  outwards, 
he  Bays  that  he  discovered  a  crepitus. 
His  examination  was  greatly  facilitated 
by  her  extreme  emaciation. 

Mrs,  W.  was  placed  upon  a  double- 
inclined  plane,  with  apparatus  for  exten- 
sion, &o.,  and  leftin  charge  of  Dr.  Wakelee. 
On  thefifth  day  the  splint  was  removed,  and 
from  this  time  no  dressings  of  any  kind 
were  applied.  The  reason  for  this  change 
of  treatment  was,  that  she  was  likely  to 
live  but  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  the 
State  of  her  lungs,  and  that  such  confine- 
ment would  only  hasten  her  death.  Con- 
trary, however,  to  all  expectations,  she 
gradually  convalesced,  so  that  after  two 
or  three  years  she  could  walk  on  crutches, 
ber  toes  turning  out  and  her  limb  becoming  somewhat  shortened. 
Four  years  afler  the  accident  she  died,  and  Dr.  Bissel  obtained  from 
Dr.  Wakelee  the  specimen,  of  which  the  accompanying  drawing  is  a 
faithful  delineation. 

Within  the  last  few  years.  Dr.  Geo.  K.  Smith,  of  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  has  made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  hip-joint,  which  will 
explain  in  a  great  measure  the  discrepancies  of  opinion  which  at 
present  exist  among  surgeons  as  to  the  character  of  certain  specimens, 
and  may  hereafter  enable  us  to  decide  with  more  accuracy,  and  may 
lead  to  a  better  agreement  of  opinion. 

His  observations  prove  that  anatomists  have  not  hitherto  correctly 
described  the  attachment  of  the  capsule ;  that  the  capsule  is  seldom,  if 
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ever,  attached  at  the  same  point  in  different  persons,  while  it  is  as 
uniformly  found  attached  at  tbe  same  point  in  the  opposite  femurs  of 
the  same  person.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  line 
of  fracture  in  any  given  specimen  was  without  or  within  the  capsale, 
we  must  always  compare  the  fractured  bone  with  its  congener,  and  not 
with  the  femur  of  another  person. 

He  has  further  shown  that  after  a  fracture,  and  the  consequent 
absorption  of  the  neok,  the  normal  position  of  the  capsule  is  almost 
constantly  changed;  so  that  its  present  attachment  does  not  declare 
what  were  the  points  of  its  attachment  before  the  fracture  occurred, 
and  finally  that  the  absorption  proceeds  unequally  and  irregularly, 
yet  with  great  rapidity,  in  the  two  fragments ;  and  as  the  bony  unioa, 
if  it  ever  takes  place,  probably  occurs  subsequent  to  the  arrest  of  the 
absorption,  the  line  of  union  cannot  in  itself  alone  determine  whether 
tbe  fracture  was  near  the  head  or  near  the  trochanters.' 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  under  certain  favorable  circumstances 
this  union  will  occur;  these  favorable  circumstances  have  relation  to 
several  conditions,  such  as  age,  health,  degree  of  separation  of  the 
fragments,  laceration  of  the  periosteum  and  capsule,  treatment,  &c. 
Kobert  Smith  thinks  it  is  not  likely  to  occur  unless  the  fragments  are 
impacted,  but  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Fig.  116.  as  we  havealready  seen,  admitted 

its  possibility  whenever  the  re- 
flected capsule  and  the  periosteum 
were  not  torn,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  fragments  were  not  dis* 
placed.  If  to  these  conditions 
we  were  to  add  moderate  but 
not  extreme  age,  with  good 
health,  we  can  see  no  sufficient 
reason  why,  under  judicious 
treatment,  bony  union  might  not 
occasionally  be  expected.  Bnt 
such  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances is  probably  exceedingly 
rare;  and,  what  is  more  unfortu- 
nate, if  they  exist,  the  fracture  is 
not  likely  to  be  recognized,  and 
the  surgeon  will  fail  to  avail 
himself  of  those  advantageous 
coincidences  which  might,  if  un- 
derstood and  properly  treated, 
secure  a  bony  union.  Dupuy- 
imp«i.d  fmciore  wiihia  th<  «p«Di<.    (rrom    j^gQ   gjjyg^  ^(jg^   ji,e   fragments 

*'""*  are  not  displaced  "its  existence 

may  be  suspected,  but  cannot  be 

positively  asserted."     There  will  not  be  wanting,  however,  examples 

in  which  surgeons  will  believe  or  affirm  that  they  have  recognized 

'  Geo.  E.  Bmilli,  lagertlon  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  Ihe  hip-joint,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  intra-capeular  fracture.    Medical  and  Surgical  Itcportet,  Philadelphia,  lij69. 
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tlie  fracture  aod  wrought  the  cure,  I  have  heard  of  many  such  instances, 
and  Mr.  Smith  has  referred  to  one,  which  is  quite  pertinent,  as  having 
been  reported  in  the  Gazelle  des  Mdpilaux.  A  woman,  ^t,  64,  was 
treated  for  an  iutra-capsular  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  at  one 
of  the  hospitals  in  Paris,  and  "  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  she  was  dis- 
charged perfectly  cured,  and  without  shortening."  We  fully  partake 
of  Mr.  Smith's  surprise  at  the  impudence  of  this  claim,  yet  we  do  not 
Bee  ia  it  much  greater  improbability  than  in  Mr,  Swan's  case,  received 
by  both  Mr.  Smith  and  Sir  Astley  himself,  where  the  neck  was  found 
almost  wholly  united  by  bone  in  five  weeks,  although  the  woman  was 
80  years  old,  and  actually  dying  while  the  process  was  going  on ! 
Saya  Dupuytren,  "  I  would  lay  it  down  as  n  general  principle  that  all 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  a  cylindrical  bone  should  be  kept  at  rest 
twice  as  long  as  ordinary  fractures  of  the  same  bone ;  and  even  afler 
that  period  I  have  seen  displacement  take  place.  The  term  may, 
therefore,  be  lengthened  to  a  hundred  days,  or  even  longer  in  aged 
and  feeble  persons,  whose  powers  of  reparation  are  much  deteriorated." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  describe  particularly  all  of 
the  accidents  or  pathological  conditions  with  which  these  fractures 
may  be  confounded.  It  is  sufficient  to  allude  to  them,  and  leave  to 
others  the  labor  of  a  complete  historical  record ;  but  I  am  tempted  to 
devote  a  paragraph  to  what  baa  been  variously  termed  "  morbus  coxx 
senilis"  {Robert  Smith) ;  "  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis"  (A'iams) ;  "  inter- 
stitial absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone"  {B.  Bell);  "rheu- 
matic gout"  (Fuller) ;  and  by  others  "  interstitial  and  progressive  ab- 
sorption;" but  the  exact  nature  and  cause  of  which  morbid  changes 
are  not  yet  fully  understood,  Mr.  GoUes  does  not  think  this  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  rheumatism,  I  have  myself  a  specimen  of  vhat  has 
been  more  generally  called  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis,  occurring  in  the 
knee-joint,  accompanied  with  a  flatten- 
ing and  eburnatioD  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces, and  Gulliver  has  shown  that 
similar  changes  of  form  in  the  neck  of 
the  bone  may  occur  in  tolerably  young 
persons. 

I  suspect  also  that  it  will  be  found  to 
occur  under  a  greater  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  to  present  a  greater  variety 
of  forms,  than  have  yet  been  described ; 
and  we  shall  perhaps  Snd  a  partial  e;c- 
planation  of  this  diversity  and  fre- 
quency in  one  single  circumstance, 
namely,  the  peculiar  anatomical  struc- 
tare  of  the  neck.  The  neck  of  the 
femur  stands  nearly  at  a  Fight  angle 
with  the  shai^,  or  at  an  angle  so  great 
as  that  the  weight  of  the  body,  even  in 
health,  haa  the  effect  to  gradually  depres»  the  head  below  the  top  of 
the  trochanter  major,  and  to  diminish  its  length.    This  is  seen  con- 
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etantly  in  the  striking  change  of  forin  which  occurs  betweea  cbilcl- 
hood  and  old  age.  Now,  if  from  any  ciiuse  whatever,  such  as  a  blow 
\ipon  the  trochanter  or  upon  the  foot,  the  neck  or  head  is  made  to 
eufier,  and  inflammation,  or  perhaps  only  a  slight  degree  of  increased 
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action  in  the  absorbents,  ensues,  resulting  in  an  equally  slight  soften- 
ing of  the  bony  tissue,  these  pathological  circumstances  may  end, 
sooneT  or  later,  in  a  striking  change  of  form  in  the  neck  or  head. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  an  external  injury  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  this  inflammation,  and  consequent  soiiening  of  the  bone; 
a  scrofulous,  or  rickety,  or  tuberculous  constitution  may  occasion  it, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  these  conditions  are  not  as  likely  to  lead 
to  a  change  of  form  here  as  in  the  bones  of  the  leg  or  of  the  spine. 
A  change  of  form  in  the  head  may  be  the  result  of  an  ulceration  of 
the  cartilage  ;  and  a  change  of  form  in  the  neck,  of  ulceration  of  the 
neck.  Among  other  causes,  also,  "chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  may 
operate  in  a  large  proportion  of  those  examples  which  belong  to  ad- 
vanced life.  One  case,  reported  by  Gulliver,  would  seem  to  show 
that  a  deformity  may  occur  here  as  a  result  of  disease,  and  indepen- 
dently of  pressure,'  yet  it  is  plain,  from  the  direction  which  the  devia- 
tion of  the  head  and  neck  usually  takes,  that  pressure  performs  an 
important  part  in  the  causation. 

From  these  various  causes,  operating  in  these  diverse  ways,  we  shall 
have  the  difierent  deformities  enumerated  and  described  by  surgical 
writers.  The  head  flattened,  irregularly  spread  out,  depressed  and 
polished  ;  the  neck  shortened  and  irregularly  thickened  and  expanded ; 
the  trochanter  major  rotated  outwards  and  drawn  upwards;  sinuous 

'  Gulliver,  Lond.  Mcd.-CUir.  Bev.,  vol.  xiris.  p.  544. 
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chasms  trayersing  the  neck,  produced  by  ulceration ;  and  finally, 
shortening  of  the  neck,  by  a  true  interstitial  absorption,  and  with 
little  or  no  increase  in  its  breadth,  the  trochanter  major  also  being 
rotated  outwards.  It  would  be  strange,  moreover,  if  the  interior  of 
these  bones  did  not  present  some  changes  in  structure,  such  as  have 
been  frequently  observed,  namely,  an  irregular  expansion  or  conden- 
sation of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  which  lattec  might  easily  be  supposed, 
by  one  who  was  inattentive  to  all  of  these  circumstances,  to  indicate 
the  line  of  an  imaginary  fracture. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  incipient  stage  of  one  class 
of  these  cases,  namely,  that  in  which  the  neck  is  not  only  shoi-tened, 
but  its  surface  is  irregularly  seamed,  as  if  it  had  been  broken  and 
imperfectly  united. 

Wm.  Clarkson,  8Bt.  43,  was  admitted  into  the  Toronto  Hospital,  C. 
W.,  May  5, 1858,  with  tubercular  consumption,  of  which  he  died  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month. 

He  had  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Scott,  and  it  having  been  noticed 
that  he  complained  of  his  right  hip  at  the  time  of  admission,  an  autopsy 
was  made  on  the  25th,  at  which  I  was,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
house  surgeon,  permitted  to  be  present. 

We  examined  both  hip-joints,  and  found  the  neck  of  the  right  femur 
ahortened,  especially  in  its  posterior  aspect.  At  the  junction  of  the 
head  with  the  neck,  posteriorly,  and  extending  about  half-way  around, 
the  bone  was  carious,  and  so  far  absorbed  as  to  leave  a  sulcus  of  a  line 
or  two  in  depth,  and  of  about  the  same  width.  Adjacent  to  this,  also, 
the  bone  was  quite  soft,  yielding  under  the  slightest  pressure  of  the 
knife.  There  was  no  other  appearance  of  disease.  The  opposite 
femur  was  sound. 

The  hospital  record  furnished  the  following  account  of  his  case,  so 
far  as  the  injury  to  his  hip  was  concerned : — 

About  nine  months  before  admission,  then  laboring  under  the  ma- 
lady of  which  he  finally  died,  he  received  a  blow  upon  his  right  tro- 
chanter, ever  since  which  he  had  been  lame,  and  suffered  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  hip-joint.  The  pain  was  felt  especially  in  the  groin,  when 
the  trochanter  was  pressed  upon,  or  when  the  sole  of  his  foot  was  per- 
cussed. The  thigh  was  slightly  flexed ;  the  toes  a  little  everted ;  and 
he  walked  with  some  halt. 

The  case  of  the  soldier,  Fox,  reported  by  Gulliver,  and  who  died  of 
tuberculosis,  presents  a  case  also  exactly  in  pointy  but  illustrating  a 
later  stage,,  or  the  completion  of  the  same  process. 

Of  the  precise  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  two  following  examples 
I  cannot  be  certain,  since  they  have  not  been  determined  by  dissection. 
They  will  serve,  however,  to  illustrate  the  usual  history  and  progress 
of  a  considerable  number  of  oases.  They  certainly  were  not  examples 
of  fracture. 

Ephraim  Brown,  when  twelve  years  old,  fell  from  a  tree  and  struck 
upon  his  right  foot.  Dr.  Silas  Holmes,  of  Stonington,  Ct.,  was  called. 
Of  the  particular  symptoms  at  this  time,  1  have  only  learned  that  the 
leg  was  not  shortened.  The  doctor  laid  a  plaster  upon  his  hip,  and 
left  him  without  any  further  treatment.    In  three  days  he  was  able  to 
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walk  on  crutches;  in  three  weeks  he  walked  without  crutches,  and  in 
four  months  was  at  work  as  usual.  There  was  at  this  time  no  short- 
ening or  deformity  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Brown  subsequently  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  experienced  no  difficulty  in  this  hip  until 
after  a  severe  illness  which  followed  upon  an  unusual  exposure,  when 
he  was  about  thirty-five  years  old.  At  this  period  the  leg  began  to 
shorten,  but  the  shortening  was  unaccompanied  with  pain  or  soreness. 

He  consulted  me,  July  17,  1845,  at  which  time  he  was  eighty-three 
years  old,  and  a  remarkably  strong  and  healthy-looking  man.  The 
shortening,  which  had  ceased  to  progress  some  years  before,  amounted 
at  this  time  to  two  and  a  half  inches. 

An  officer  in  the  United  States  army  addressed  to  me  the  following 
letter,  dated  Nov.  13,  1849:— 

"  My  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  S.,  of  D.,  some  three  years  since  fell  down 
a  flight  of  stairs,  striking  on  her  side  upon  a  stone,  injuring  the  hip- 
joint  severely ;  but,  upon  examination,  her  physician  declared  that 
there  was  neither  a  fracture  nor  a  dislocation,  and  said  that  she  would 
gradually  recover.  Something  like  one  year  since  the  injured  limb 
commenced  shortening,  so  that  she  can  now  barely  touch  her  toe  to 
the  fioor  as  she  walks.  She  can  bear  but  little  weight  upon  it,  and 
is  compelled  to  use  a  crutch  or  a  cane  constantly.  So  much  time  has 
now  elapsed,  and  the  limb  is  so  little  better,  and  constantly  becoming 
shorter,  I  have  proposed  to  ask  your  opinion,"  &o. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  a 
case  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bone,  accompanied  with  softening 
and  gradual  change  of  form,  either  of  the  neck  or  head,  or  of  both. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  state  briefly,  before  I  leave  this  subject, 
what  constitute  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  union  by  bone 
within  the  capsule. 

The  persons  to  whom  the  accident  occurs  are  generally  advanced  in 
life,  and  consequently  the  process  of  repair  is  feeble  and  slow. 

The  head  of  the  bone  receives  its  supply  of  blood  chiefly  through 
the  neck  and  reflected  capsule,  and  when  both  are  severed,  the  small 
amount  furnished  by  the  round  ligament  is  found  to  be  insufficient. 

When  the  fragments  are  once  displaced,  it  is  difficult,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  if  not  impossible,  to  replace  them. 

The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  generally  such,  that  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  do  not  properly  support  and  sustain  each  other  when  they 
are  in  apposition. 

The  fracture  is  at  a  point  where  the  most  powerful  muscles  in  the 
body,  acting  with  great  advantage,  tend  to  displace  the  broken  ends. 

Aged  persons,  who  are  chiefly  the  subjects  of  this  accident,  do  not 
bear  well  the  necessary  confinement,  and  especially  as  the  union 
requires  generally  a  longer  time  than  the  union  of  any  other  fracture ; 
so  that  a  persistence  in  the  attempt  to  confine  the  patient  the  requisite 
time  often  causes  death. 

Whether  the  absence  of  provisional  callus  as  a  bond  of  union,  and 
the  interposition  of  synovial  fluid  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments, 
constitute  additional  obstacles,  I  am  not  fully  prepared  to  say.    In  the 
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Opinion  of  manj  surgeons  thesg  oircumstaDces  constitute  very  serious, 
if  not  the  chief,  obstacles. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  what  is  the  uaaal  reealt  of  this  fracture. 

The  fragments,  more  or  less  displaced,  undergo  various  changes. 
The  acetabalar  fragment  is  generally  rapidly  absorbed  as  far  as  the 
head ;  and  occasionally  a  considerable  portion  of  this  latter  disappears 
also ;  while  the  trochanteric  fragment  appears  rather  as  if  it  had  been 
flattened  out  by  pressure  and  friction,  it  having  gained  as  much  gene- 
rally in  thickness  as  it  has  lost  in  length.  To  this  observation,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  found  many  exceptions.  Sometimes  the  trochanteric 
fragment  forms  an  open,  shallow  socket,  into  which  the  acetabular 
fragment  is  received ;  or  its  extremity  may  be  irregularly  convex  and 
concave,  to  correspond  with  an  exactly  opposite  condition  of  the  ace- 
tabular fragment.    (Fig.  119.) 

Ordinarily  the  two  fragments  move  upon  each  other,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  substance ;  but  often  they  become  united,  more  or 
less  completely,  by  fibrous  bauds  (Fig.  120),  which  bands  may  be 
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short  or  long,  according  to  the  amount  of  motion  which  has  been 
maintained  between  the  fragments  while  they  are  forming,  or  to  the 
degree  of  separation  which  exists. 

The  capsular  ligaments  are  usually  considerably  thickened,  and 
elongated  in  certain  directions,  and  not  unfrequently  penetrated  by 
spicula  of  bone.  They  are  also  found  sometimes  attached  by  firm 
bands  to  the  acetabular  fragment. 

A  permanent  shortening,  either  with  or  without  eversion  of  the 
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limb,  are  the  invariable  conaequenoes  of  this  aocident.  Indeed,  not  a 
few  succumb  rapidly  to  the  injury,  perishiDg  from  a  low,  irritabve 
fever,  or  from  gradual  exhaustion,  within  a  month  or  two  from  the 
time  of  its  occurrence.  Says  ^Robert  Smith :  "  Oar  prognosis,  in  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  must  alwaya  be  unfavorable.  In 
many  instances  the  injury  soon  proves  fatal,  and  in  all  the  faaotioos 
of  the  limb  are  forever  impaired ;  no  matter  whether  the  fracture  has 
taken  place  within  or  external  to  the  capsule — whether  it  has  united 
by  ligament  or  bone — shortening  of  the  limb  and  lameness  are  the 
inevitable  results," 

TVealment. — In  case,  then,  of  a  complete  fracture  within  the  capsule, 
existing  without  laceration  of  the  reflected  capsule,  or  displacement  of 
the  fragments,  and  equally  in  case  of  a  fracture  at  the  same  point  with 
impaction,  the  treatment  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  retention  of  the 
bone  in  place,  by  suitable  mechanical  means,  for  a  length  of  time 
sufficient  to  insure  bony  union,  or  for  aa  long  a  time  as  the  condition 
of  the  patient  will  warrant. 

The  means  which  are,  in  my  judgment,  best  calculated  to  fulfil  this 
important  indication,  are  complete  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  the 
limb  being  secured  by  the  same  apparatus  which  we  employ  with  so 
much  success  in  fractures  of  the  shafl.  In  fractures  of  the  neck,  bow- 
ever,  whether  within  or  without  the  capsule,  we  employ  no  coaptation 
splints;  and  the  amount  of  extension  ought  to  be  only  one-half  of 
that  generally  employed  in  fractures  of  the  shaft,  aay  about  ten 
pounds.  The  long  side-splint,  with  a  foot-board,  to  prevent  eversioo 
of  the  limb,  must  not  be  omitted.  In  my  hands,  and  in  the  bands  of 
my  expert  house  surgeons,  the  apparatus  has  undergone  so  many 
motlifications  from  the  original  plans  of  Crosby  k  Buck,  that  I  shall 
hereafter  find  it  necessary  to  designate  it  as  my  own. 

Fig.  131. 


Another  apparatus  formerly  employed  by  me,  in  fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  but  for  which  I  have  lately  substituted  my  own, 
is  Gibson's  modification  of  Hagedorn's,  in  which  the  sound  limb  is 
first  secured  to  the  foot-board,  and  the  broken  limb  is  subsequently 
brought  down  to  the  same  point.  By  this  method,  as  by  my  own 
apparatus,  we  may  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  perineal  band,  which  is  so 
painful,  insupportable  often  when  the  fracture  is  at  the  neck. 

In  treating  this  fracture,  supposing  no  displacement  to  exist,  no 
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extension  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  to  insure  perfect  quiet  can 
be  proper,  inasmuch  as  the  fragments  are  not  overlapped ;  and  they 
neea  only  a  moderate  assistance  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
present  position  against  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Moreover,  if  the 
fragments  are  impacted,  violent  extension  would  disengage  them,  and 
render  their  displacement  and  non-union  inevitable.  / 


Fig.  188. 


QlbKB'i  miidta*d  apUat  appllsd. 

I  am  prepared  to  affirm,  from  my  own  experience,  that  more  pa- 
tients will  endure  quietly  the  position  of  extension  for  a  length  of 
time  than  the  flexed  position,  whether  in  this  latter  the  patient  is 
placed  upon  his  side  or  upon  his  back. 

How  long  the  patient  will  submit  to  this,  or  to  any  other  mode  of 
securing  perfect  rest,  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion mnat  rest  with  the  individual  cases  and  the  good  seiiso  of  the 
surgeon.  Not  very  many  old  and  feeble  people  will  bear  such  con- 
finement many  days  without  presenting  such  palpable  signs  of  failure 
as  to  demand  their  complete  abandonment. 

Horizontal  extension  was  adopted  in  Jones'  case,  and  also  in  the 
case  reported  by  Fawdington,  and  is  said  to  have  been  successful.  In 
Brulatour's  case  the  limb  was  kept  extended  two  months ;  in  Mussey's 
second  case  Hartahome's  straight  splint  for  extension  remained  upon 
the  limb  eighty-four  days;  in  Bryant's  case  a  long  splint  was  used 
"  some  weeks." 

It  is  true,  however,  that  other  plans  of  treatment  seem  to  have  been 
equally  successful.  In  the  case  reported  by  Adams  the  limb  was 
placed  over  a  double-inclined  plane,  made  of  pillows,  five  weeks;  and 
ID  Mussey's  third  example  the  limb  remained  in  the  same  position 
three  months.  Chorley  laid  his  patient  upon  the  sound  side,  with  the 
thighs  flexed,  for  a  space  of  two  weeks,  and  then  turned  him  upon  his 
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back,  still  keeping  the  thighs  flexed.    At  the  end  of  six  weeks  he 
was  placed  in  a  straight  position,  kc. 

But  in  a  majority  of  the  examples  reported,  the  existence  of  the 
fracture  was  either  not  suspected,  or  bony  union  was  not  anticipated 
or  desired,  consequently  no  treatment  having  in  view  the  confinement 
of  the  broken  bone  was  adopted.  Yet,  the  success,  it  was  claimed, 
was  as  great  as  that  which  has  followed  either  of  the  other  plans. 
Harris'  patient  was  simply  laid  on  a  sofa.  Field's  patient,  who  broke 
the  neck  of  both  femurs  within  the  capsule  at  different  times,  was  in 
each  case  left  without  treatment,  except  that  she  lay  upon  her  bed. 
Mussey  himself  removed  all  dressings  from  Dr.  Dal  ton's  patient  on  the 
eighteenth  day,  and  placed  him  upon  his  feet,  and  Dr.  Wakelee  re- 
moved the  apparatus  from  his  mother  on  the  fifth  day. 

Nor  are  we  without  evidence  that  the  careful  and  judicious  appli- 
cation of  splints,  long  continued,  and  employed  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  will  sometimes  fail.  The  two  following  cases 
confirm  these  remarks.  The  first  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
James  R.  Wood,  of  this  city :  "  M.  J.,  a  young  lady,  set.  16  years;  of 
vigorous  constitution;  perfectly  free  from  any  constitutional  taint, 
either  of  scrofula,  syphilis,  or  cancer,  was  caught  between  the  wheels 
of  two  carriages,  the  one  stationary,  the  other  in  motion.  The  blow 
was  received  directly  on  the  trochanter  major  of  the  right  side.  The 
symptoms  which  presented  themselves  showed  conclusively  that  there 
was  a  fracture.  There  was  shortening,  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
eversion ;  by  placing  the  finger  on  the  trochanter  major,  ^nd  the 
thumb  in  the  groin,  a  well-marked  crepitus  could  be  felt  on  extension 
and  rotation  being  made.  There  was  no  laceration  or  other  compli- 
cation of  the  injury.  She  was  placed  on  Amesbury's  splint,  with  side 
splints  accurately  adjusted,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  insure  a 
perfect  union.  The  limb  was  kept  on  this  splint  without  being  dis- 
turbed for  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  taken  from  the 
splint,  and  examined  with  care.  The  signs  of  fracture  still  remained ; 
the  limb  was  replaced  on  the  splint,  and  the  dressings  as  before ; 
everything  was  attended  to  in  the  general  management  of  the  case 
which  the  doctor  thought  would  be  conducive  to  perfect  union.  The 
patient  was  kept  for  three  weeks  longer  on  the  splint,  which  was  then 
removed.  It  was  found  that  there  was  no  union.  Patient  lived  for 
three  years,  and  was  so  lame  that  she  was  always  obliged  to  use  a 
crutch  in  walking.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  she  died  of  an 
acute  disease. 

'*  On  examination  of  the  cervix  femoris,  it  was  found  that  there  had 
been  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  bone  just  at  the  junction  of  the  head 
and  neck.  The  head  of  the  bone  was  still  attached  to  the  acetabulum 
by  the  ligamentum  teres.  The  process  of  absorption  had  been  going 
on,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  had  already  been  absorbed  below  the 
level  of  the  acetabulum,  and  what  remained  was  soft  and  spongy, 
easily  broken  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  The  neck  of  the  bone 
was  rounded  ofi)  and  covered  with  a  fibrous  deposit.  This  was  not  a 
case  of  diastasis,  as  has  been  suggested  by  an  eminent  surgeon,  who 
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judged  simply  from  the  age  of  the  patient.  She  was  full  sixteen  when 
the  accident  happened,  and  over  nineteen  when  she  died." 

The  second  was  in  the  person  of  a  man,  aet.  25  years,  who  was  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  robust  and  in  good  health.  "  He  was  dancing 
at  his  sister^s  wedding;  while  cutting  a  pigeon. wing,  he  struck  the 
foot  upon  which  he  was  resting  from  under  him,  and  fell,  striking 
directly  upon  the  trochanter  major.  He  was  unable  to  rise;  a  car- 
riage was  called,  and  he  was  taken  directly  to  the  New  York  Hospital. 
There  he  came  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers.  A  frac- 
ture was  immediately  diagnosticated,  and  for  a  few  days  he  was  kept 
on  the  double-inclined  plane.  The  straight  splint  was  then  used,  and 
the  dressings  kept  up  foi*  six  weeks;  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were 
taken  oS)  and  the  limb  examined ;  there  was  no  union.  The  limb 
was  continued  in  the  straight  splints  for  three  weeks  longer,  and  again 
examined ;  there  was  still  no  union.  The  patient  was  again  replaced 
in  the  straight  splint  for  two  weeks  longer,  but  no  union  occurred. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  from  his  admission  he  was  discharged;  he 
was  in  good  health,  but  so  lame  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  two  crutches 
in  walking.  After  his  discharge  the  patient  became  very  intempe- 
rate; and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  applied  for  admission  to 
Bellevue  Hospital.  He  was  much  debilitated,  and  had  an  exhausting 
diarrhoea.  Shortly  after  his  admission  an  immense  abscess  formed 
over  the  joint,  which  discharged  profusely.  The  man  died  shortly 
after  from  exhaustion,  and  the  specimen  came  into  Dr.  Van  Buren's 
hands,  |he  patient  having  been  in  his  service.  Dr.  Van  Buren  was 
Aware  of  the  patient's  previous  history,  the  treatment,  etc.,  at  the  New 
York  Hospital,  and  a  careful  examination  was  made. 

*'The  capsular  ligament  was  destroyed  entirely  by  the  suppurative 
process;  there  was  a  formation  of  callus  upon  the  trochanter  major; 
the  ligamentum  teres  was  entirely  absorbed;  the  head  of  the  bone  was 
spongy,  as  if  worm-eaten ;  the  direction  of  the  fracture  was  oblique, 
commencing  just  at  the  articulating  surface  of  the  head  and  ending 
just  within  the  capsule;  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  showed 
this  same  appearance  that  was  marked  in  the  head.  These  points  are 
beautifully  shown  in  the  specimen  at  the  present  time.  The  opinion 
of  Charles  E.  Isaacs,  M.D.,  the  able  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  of  the 
University  Medical  College,  is,  that  this  fracture  was  entirely  within 
the  capsule."*  The  bone  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  University 
Medical  College,  New  York. 

Such  equal  results  from  opposite  plans,  and  unequal  results  from 
similar  plans  of  treatment,  are  not  calculated  to  increase  our  faith  in 
the  testimony  which  most  of  the  foregoing  examples  are  supposed  to 
furnish  of  the  possibility  of  bony  union.  On  the  contrary,  they  can- 
not fail  to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  whether  some  of  them,  at  least,  were 
not  inaccurately  diagnosticated. 

But  admitting  that  they  were  not,  the  testimony  which  they  furnish 
in  relation  to  treatment  is  too  inconclusive  to  be  made  available  for 

1  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13-15. 
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instruction,  and  we  are  still  at  liberty  to  adopt  that  which  seems  most 
rational,  without  reference  to  the  experience  of  others. 

The  reasons  why  I  would  prefer  my  own  plan  have  already  been 
stated  in  part,  to  which  I  will  now  add,  that  if  an  error  should  occur 
in  the  diagnosis — if  it  should  prove  finally  to  have  been  a  fracture 
without  the  capsule — then  this  treatment  would  be  correct,  and  no 
injury  would  come  to  the  patient  from  the  error  in  diagnosis;  but  if 
we  adopt  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  suggestion,  namely,  to  get  the  patient 
upon  crutches  as  soon  as  possible,  perhaps  as  soon  as  fourteen  days, 
an  error  in  diagnosis  might  be  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences. 

(b.)  Neck  of  the  Femur  without  the  Capsule, 

Causes. — Like  fractures  within  the  capsule,  these  also  occur  most 
frequently  in  advanced  life ;  age  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
grand  predisposing  cause. 

As  to  the  immediate  causes,  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  that  fractures  without  the  capsule  seem  to  be  the  result 
generally  of  falls  or  of  blows  received  directly  upon  the  trochanter ; 
occasionally,  also,  they  are  produced  by  falls  upon  the  feet  or  upon 
the  knees. 

Pathology. — These  fractures  may  occur  at  any  point  external  to  the 
capsule,  but  generally  the  line  of  fracture  is  at  the  base,  corresponding 
very  nearly  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  inter-trochanteric  crests. 
Almost  invariably  the  acetabular  penetrates  the  trochanteric  fragment 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  split  the  latter  into  two  or  more  pieces.  The 
direction  of  the  lesions  in  the  outer  fragments  preserves  also  a  remark- 
able uniformity;  the  trochanter  major  being  usually  divided  from  near 
the  centre  of  its  summit,  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  towards, 
its  base,  and  the  line  of  fracture  terminating  a  little  short  of  the  tro- 
chanter minor,  or  penetrating  beneath  its  base ;  while  one  or  two  lines 
of  fracture  usually  traverse  the  trochanter  major  horizontally. 

In  an  examination  of  more  than  twenty  specimens,  I  have  noticed 
but  two  or  three  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  above  stated. 

In  Dr.  Mutter's  collection,  specimen  marked  B  115  is  not  accompa- 
nied with  either  impaction  or  splitting  of  the  trochanteric  fragment; 
but  the  neck  having  been  broken  close  to  the  inter-trochanteric  lines, 
has,  apparently,  slid  down  upon  the  shaft  about  one  inch,  at  which 
point  it  is  firmly  united  by  bone. 

Dr.  Neill  has  also  a  specimen  of  fracture  at  the  same  point,  but  with- 
out union  of  any  kind,  in  which  no  traces  remain  of  a  fracture  of  the 
trochanters.  The  acetabular  fragment  has  moved  up  and  down  upon 
the  trochanteric  until  it  has  worn  for  itself  a  shallow  socket  three 
inches  and  a  half  long ;  the  approximated  surfaces  being  smooth  and 
polished  like  ivory. 

The  trochanter  major  is  usually  turned  backwards,  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  being  rotated  in  this  direction,  the  same  as  is  usually  observed 
in  other  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  I  have  seen  one  exception 
to  this  general  rule  in  a  specimen  belonging  to  Dr.  Miitter  (No.  29); 
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the  trochanter  ia  this  instance  is  turned  forwards,  so  that  the  neck  is 
shorter  in  front  than  behind. 


The  upper  fragments  of  the  trochanter  major,  whenever  the  lines  of 
fracture  are  transverse,  are  generally  inclined  inwards  toward  the  neck, 
as  if  displaced  in  this  direction  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  or  perhaps 
by  the  resistance  oHered  by  certain  muscles  and  ligamentous  bands 
which  find  an  insertion  upon  its  summit. 

The  neck  is  found,  in  moat  cases,  standing  inwards  at  nearly  a  right 
angle  with  the  shaft,  the  head  being  much  more  depressed  than  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  neck ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  lower  margin 
of  its  broken  extremity  is  driven  much  deeper  into  the  trochanteric 
fragment  than  is  the  upper  margin. 

Malgaigne  believes  that  impaction,  with  consequent  fracture  of  the 
trochanters,  is  never  absent  in  true  extra-capsular  fractures,  unless  it 
be  in  that  very  unusual  variety  in  which  the  trochanter  forms  a  part 
of  the  inner  fragment  (fractures  through  the  trochanter  major  and 
base  of  the  neck).  Robert  Smith  entertains  the  same  opinion,  although 
Malgaigne  does  not  seem  to  have  so  understood  him.  I  cannot  agree, 
however,  with  either  of  these  gentlemen  that  the  rule  is  so  invariable, 
since  I  am  confident  that  no  such  splitting  has  occurred  in  either  of 
the  two  specimens  to  which  I  have  referred  as  belonging  respectively 
to  Dps.  Miitter  and  Neill.  It  is  true  these  are  both  old  fractures,  and 
to  some  extent  the  signs  of  fracture  may  have  become  obliterated,  but 
in  Mutter's  specimen  an  abundant  callus  indicates  plainly  enough 
where  the  shaft  separated  from  the  neck,  while  the  trochanter  major 
is  smooth  as  in  its  normal  condition,  nor  does  its  summit  incline 
either  way  from  its  usual  position.  Neill's  specimen,  though  less 
satisfactory,  does  not  fail  to  convince  me  that  neither  impaction  nor 
splitting  of  the  trochanters  ever  occurred. 

It  ia  certain,  however,  that  impaction  and  comminution  of  the  outer 
25 
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fragment  are  very  constant,  and  that,  whether  the  fracture  is  produced 
by  a  fall  upon  tlie  feet  or  upon  the  trochanter  major.  But  the  impac- 
tion does  not  necessarily  continue ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  does,  and 
the  position  of  the  limb,  whatever  it  may  be  at  the  moment,  remains 
unalterably  fixed ;  either  very  little  or  considerably  shortened,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  impaction ;  rotated  outwards  or  inwards,  or  in 
neither  direction,  perhaps,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  force  and 
the  amount  of  comminution.  In  other  cases,  owing  to  the  extreme 
comminution,  and  to  the  wide  separation  of  the  trochanteric  fragments, 
or  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  femur, 
or  to  the  weight  of  the  body  in  attempts  to  walk,  or  to  injudicious 
handling  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  such  as  forcible  rotation,  by  which 
the  neck  is  made  to  act  as  a  lever,  and  to  actually  pry  the  fragments 
apart,  or  to  violent  extension,  by  which  the  impaction  is  overcome — 
owing  to  some  one  or  several  of  these  causes  it  often  happens  that  the 
fragments  separate,  and  the  leg  becomes  immediately  more  shortened, 
movable,  and  more  inclined  to  rotate  outwards. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  which  indicate  a  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  without  the  capsule,  are  pain,  mobility,  crepitus,  short- 
ening and  eversion  of  the  limb.  The  trochanter  majorMs  not  as  pro- 
minent as  upon  the  opposite  side ;  and,  especially  where  the  fragments 
are  not  impacted,  but  are  completely  separated,  it  rotates  upon  a 
shorter  axis.  There  are  also  several  other  signs  to  which  I  shall  refer 
when  considering  the  differential  diagnosis. 

The  pain  and  tenderness,  accompanied  sometimes  with  swelling  and 
discoloration,  are  situated  most  often  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bone. 

Mobility  exists  in  a  majority  of  cases,  even  when  the  fragments  are 
impacted  ;  that  is,  the  limb  can  be  moved  pretty  easily  in  any  direc* 
tion  by  the  surgeon,  but  not  without  producing  pain  or  provoking 
muscular  spasms,  yet  the  patient  himself  is  unable  to  move  the  limb 
by  his  own  volition,  or  he  can  only  move  it  slightly. 

Crepitus  is  present  whenever  there  exists  a  moderate  but  not  com- 
plete impaction.  It  is  also  present  generally  when,  the  trochanteric 
fragment  having  been  extensively  comminuted  and  loosened,  the 
impaction  becomes  excessive ;  and  it  is  only  absent  when  the  impac- 
tion is  such  that  the  fraigments  are  completely  and  firmly  locked  into 
each  other. 

A  shortening  is  inevitable,  at  least  in  all  cases  accompanied  with 
either  temporary  or  permanent  impaction,  and  we  have  seen  that  one 
of  these  conditions  seldom  fails.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  the 
shortening  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  but 
Bobert  Smith  has  established  the  following  distinction.  When  the 
fracture  is  extra-capsular  and  impacted,  that  is,  when  it  remains  im- 
pacted, the  shortening  is  only  moderate,  varying  from  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half;  in  fourteen  cases  measured  by  him 
the  average  was  a  fraction  over  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  but  when 
it  does  not  remain  impacted  it  ranges  from  one  inch  to  two  inches 
and  a  half;  indeed,  Mr.  Smith  mentions  one  example  in  which  the 
shortening  reached  four  inches,  and  forty-two  cases  gave  an  average 
shortening  of  something  more  than  one  inch  and  a-quarter. 
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Eversion  of  the  toes  is  very  constant ;  but  in  a  Fig.  127. 

few  instances  upon  record  the  toes  haye  been 
found  turned  in,  or  even  directed  forwards. 
During  the  winters  of  1864  and  '65, 1  found  a  case 
of  this  kind  in  ray  wards  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 
In  the  specimen  referred  to  as  being  found  in  Dr. 
Miitter's  collection,  with  an  inward  or  forward 
rotation  of  the  trochanter  major,  the  same  relative 
position  of  the  whole  limb  must  have  existed ; 
and  in  my  remarks  on  fractures  of  the  neck  within 
the  capsule,  I  have  referred  to  several  examples, 
some  of  which  were  probably  extra-capsular. 

The  trochanter  major  usually  seems  depressed 
or  driven  in,  and  when  the  two  main  fragments 
are  completely  separated,  if  the  limb  is  rotated,, 
the  trochanter  will  be  found  to  turn  almost  upon 
its  own  axis,  or  upon  a  very  short  radius. 

In  enumerating  the  signs  of  extra-capsular  frac- 
ture, it  will  be  seen  that  I  have,  with  only  slight 
variations,  repeated  the  signs  of  a  fracture  within 
the  capsule.  It  will  become  necessary,  therefore, 
to  indicate,  as  far  as  possible,  a  differential  diag- 
nosis. And  without  pretending  that  all  of  the 
differential  signs  which  I  shall  enumerate  are  thoroughly  established, 
or  that  in  every  case,  even  after  a  careful  grouping  of  all  the  symp- 
toms, a  satisfactory  diagnosis  can  be  made  out,  I  shall  state  briefly 
my  own  conclusions,  or  rather  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  probable 
facts. 


Fraetare  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur.    (Fergasaoo.) 


SlQKB  OF  A  FRACTURE  WITHIN  THS 
CAPBXTLE. 

Produced  often  by  slight  violence. 
A  fall  upon  the  foot  or  knee,  or  a  trip 
upon  the  carpet,  &c. 
Generally  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
More  frequent  in  females. 

Fain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  less  and 
deeper. 


(The  two  following  measurements  to 
be  made  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  malleolus  extemus  or  intemus.) 

Shortening  at  first  less  than  in  extra- 
capsular fractures,  often  not  any. 

Shortening  after  a  few  days  or  weeks 
ereater  than  in  extra-capsular  fractures. 
Sometimes  this  takes  place  suddenly,  as 
when  the  limb  is  moved,  or  the  patient 
steps  upon  it. 

Measuring  ft-om  the  top  of  the  tro- 
chanter to  the  condyles  or  to  the  malleoli, 
the  femur  is  not  shortened. 


Signs  of  a  fracture  without  the 

CAPSULE. 

Produced  usually  by  greater  violence. 
A  fall  upon  the  trochanter  major. 

Often  under  fifty  years  of  age. 

Relative  frequency  in  males  or  females 
not  established. 

Pain,  swelling,  and  tenderness  greater 
and  more  superficial.  It  is  especially 
painful  to  press  upon  and  around  the 
trochanter. 


Shortening  at  first  greater,  almost 
always  some. 

Shortening  after  a  few  days  or  weeks 
less  than  m  intra-capsular  fractures. 
That  is,  the  amount  of  shortening  changes 
but  little,  if  at  all ;  if  the  impaction  con- 
tinues, not  at  all ;  if  it  does  not  continue, 
it  may  shorten  more. 

Measuring  from  the  top  of  the  tro- 
chanter to  the  condyles  or  to  the  malleoli, 
the  femur  may  beYound  a  little  short- 
ened. 
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SlONH  OF  A  rOACTCRB  WITS  OCT  TUB 

CAPEDLE  (eoalinutd). 
Trochanter  major  moves  upon  s  rela* 
lively  shorter  radius. 

ir  Ihe  palienl  recovera  the  nse  of  the 
limb,  restored  in  six  or  eight  wecka. 

Enlargement  or  irregnlar  expansion  of 

trochanter,  wbicli  may  be  felt  sometimes 
distinctly  through  Ibe  skin  and  muscles. 

Ttie  limb  prCHCrving  its  natural 
strength  and  size. 

Slight  halt,  motions  of  hip  natnral. 


Biose  ov  A  FRACTrRB  withis  the  ] 
CAPSULE  Iconlinued). 

Trochnuter  major  moves  upon  a  rela- 
tively longer  radius. 

If  the  patient  recovers  the  use  of  the 
limb,  not  restored  under  three  or  four 
months. 

No  enlargement  or  apparent  expansion 
of  the  trochanler  major,  ai^er  recovery, 
tVom  deposit  of  bony  callus. 

Progressive  wasting  of  the  limb  for 
many  monlbs  after  recovery. 

EicesHive  halting,  accompanied  with 
a  peculiar  motion  of  the  pelvis,  such  as 
is  exhibited  in  persons  who  walk  with  an  | 
artificial  limb.  i 

Prognosis. — In  attempting  to  establish  the  differential  diagnosis,  we 
have  necessarily  been  led  to  consider  most  of  the  essential  points  of 
prognosis.     Very  little,  tlierefore,  remains  to  be  said  upon  this  subject. 

Union  generally  occurs  as  rapidly  in  this  fracture  as  in  fractures 
of  the  shaft,  and  perhaps  even  sometimes  more  promptly,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  impaction. 

But  whether  it  occurs  promptly  or  slowly,  or,  indeed,  if  it  does  not 
occur  at  all,  a  remarkable  deposit  of  ossific  matter  almost  invariably 
takes  place  along  the  inter-trochanteric  lines,  where  the  bone  haa 
.  separated  from  the  shaft,  nnd  also,  not  unfrequently,  along  the  lines  of 
the  other  fractures  of  the  trochanter. 

Fig.  IMt. 


This  deposit  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  abundance  than  for  its 
irregularity,  long  spines  of  bone  often  rising  up  toward  the  pelvis  nnd 
forming  a  kind  of  nobby  or  spiculuted  crown,  within  which  the 
acetabular  fragment  reposes.  In  a  few  instances  these  osteophites 
have  reached  even  to  tne  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  formed  powerful 
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abutments  which  seemed  to  prevent  nny  farther  displacement  ef  the 
limb  in  this  direction,  and,  by  some  writers,  they  iiave  been  supposed 
thus  to  fulfil  a  positive  design.  A  sufficient  explanation  of  their  ex- 
istence, however,  we  think,  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  proceed 
entirely  from  the  trochanteric  fragments,  whose  extensive  comminu- 
tion and  great  vascularity  would  naturally  lead  to  such  results.  The 
same,  but  in  a  less  degree,  has  already  been  noticed  as  occurring  in 
impacted  fractures  at  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus,  where  cer- 
tainly such  bony  abutments  could  not  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

TreaimeiU. — The  same  principles  of  treatment  are  applicable  here  as 
in  fractures  of  the  neck  within  the  capsule;  by  which  I  mean  to  say  that, 
as  in  all  of  those  examples  of  fracture  within  the  capsule  where  the  rela- 
tion of  the  fragments  is  such  as  to  warrant  a  hope  that  a  bony  union  may 
be  consummated,  namely,  where  the  frag- 
ments are  not  displaced  or  are  impacted.  Fig- 130. 
the  straight  position,  with  only  moderate 
extension,  constitutes  the  most  rational 
mode  of  treatment;  so  also  in  this,  fracture, 
whenever  the  fragments  are  impacted  and 
remain  impacted,  the  straight  position,  with 
moderate  extension,  employed  only  as  a 
means  of  retention,  but  not  so  as  to  over- 
come impaction,  is  the  most  suitable.  It 
is  only  by  employing  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment, which  no  one  has  yet  shown  to  be 
inapplicable  to  either  of  these  two  varie- 
ties of  accidents — I  do  not  speak  of  the 
opinions  which  men  ma^  have  entertained, 
but  of  the  practical  testimony — it  is  only, 
I  say,  by  employing  this  uniform  plan  of 
treatment  in  both  cases,  that  those  serious  misfortunes  to  the  patient 
can  be  avoided  which  would  necessarily  continue  to  occur  if  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper's  advice  were  followed,  namely,  to  allow  the  patient  in  the 
one  case  to  dispense  with  splints  wholly,  and  to  get  upon  his  crutches 
as  soon  as  the  condition  of  his  limb  and  of  his  body  will  permit,  when 
it  is  certain  that  iu  the  other  case  some  retentive  apparatus  is  gene- 
rally necessary.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  admitted  difficulty 
of  diagnosis.  If,  as  is  well  understood,  the  diagnosis  between  these 
two  varieties  of  fracture  is  often  impossible  during  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient, then  how  shall  we  know  in  any  given  case  which  of  the  two 
plans  to  adopt.  If  we  act  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  within  the 
capsule,  adopting  Sir  Astley  Goqper'a  method,  and  it  proves  to  have 
been  a  fracture  without  the  capsule,  we  have,  I  fear,  done  irreparable 
injury  to  our  patient.  It  is  precisely  here  that  this  distinguished  sur- 
geon committed  his  great  error;  notindenyingthatcertain  specimens 
were  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsule  united  by 
bone,  nor  in  constantly  urging  upon  his  contemporaries  the  improba- 
bility of  such  an  event,  but  in  that,  while  he  admitted  its  possibility, 
be  chose  to  recommend  a  plan  of  treatment  which  was  unlikely  to 
insore  such  a  union,  and  which,  in  the  uncertainty  if  not  impossibility 
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of  diagnosis,  waa  liable,  upon  his  supposed  authority,  to  be  adopted 
in  many  cases  of  extra-capaular  fractures. 

Again,  if  ttie  fracture  be  extra-capsular  and  not  impacted,  or  the 
impaction  has  been,  for  any  cause,  overcome;  or,  if  the  fracture  be 
intra-capsular  and  not  impacted,  or  if  the  capsule  is  lacerated  and  the 
fragments  are  in  consequence  displaced;  then  again  no  injury  need 
result  from  the  treatment,  if  we  adopt  the  straight  position  with  mode- 
rate extension,  such  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  my  own  ap- 
paratus, or  Gibson's,  or  Miller's.  That  it  is  not  impacted  we  may  know 
often,  or  generally,  by  the  amount  of  displacement,  although  we  may 
not  easily  decide  whether  the  fracture  is  within  or  without  the  cap- 
sule. Now,  the  amount  of  shortening  will  determine  properly  enough 
the  amount  of  extension  to  be  employed.  In  either  case,  however, 
we  shall  not  employ  as  much  extension  as  in  fractures  of  the  ahai^; 
and  while  in  the  one  case  we  shall  only  gain  a  shorter  and  firmer 
ligamentous  union,  in  the  other  we  shall  insure  a  better  and  more 
speedy  bony  union. 

If  any  surgeon,  acting  upon  the  suggestions  here  made,  shall  con- 
fine a  feeble  or  au  aged  person  in  the  horizontal  posture,  with  or  with- 


Fig.  131. 


out  a  straight  splint,  until  the  powers  of  nature  have  become  exhausted, 
and  death  ensues,  as  our  readers  have  already  been  admonished  may 
happen,  we  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  want  of  judgment  or 
of  skill.  We  have  advised  this  plan  of  treatment  only  for  bo  long  a 
period  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  renders  it  entirely  safe.  No 
doubt,  then,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  will  have  to  he  abandoned 
very  early,  and  in  not  an  inconsiderable  proportion  all  constraint  will 
be  plainly  inadmissible /lom  the  beginning;  and  it  is  for  such  ex- 
amples that  the  treatment  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  for  all 
intra-capsular  fractures  ought  to  be  reserved. 

(c.)  Fractures  of  the  Neck  partly  vnthin  and  partly  without  the  Capaule. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  line  of  fracture  through  the 
neck  of  the  femur  may  be  such,  that  it  shall  be  in  part  within  and  in 
part  without  the  capsule  ;  and  such  fractures  will  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  diagnosticate  than  either  of  those  forms  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken.  The  symptoms  will  be  mainly,  however,  those  which  cha- 
racterize fractures  within  the  capsule,  while  the  treatment  ought  to  be 
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sach  as  we  would  adopt  in  those  fractures  which  are  wholly  without 
the  capsule.  The  chances  for  bony  union  are  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  line  of  separation  extends  outside  of  the  capsule,  and  we  ought 
to  be  diligent  in  our  efforts,  if  we  have  made  ourselves  certain  that 
the  fracture  is  partly  extra-capsular,  to  secure  a  good  bony  union ;  a 
result  which  experience  has  shown  may  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

The  necessity  for  some  extension,  and  of  firm  retentive  apparatus 
in  this  form  of  fracture,  furnishes  another  argument  in  favor  of  the 
employment  of  the  same  means  in  fractures  wholly  within  the  capsule. 
We  shall  thus  avoid  the  mischief  which  might  arise  from  mistaking  a 
fracture  of  the  character  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  for  a  fracture 
wholly  within  the  capsule. 

§  2.  Fracture  through  the  Trochanter  Major  and  Base  or  the 

Neck  or  the  Femur. 

This  fracture,  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  calls  a  fracture  of  the  "femur 
through  the  trochanter  major,"^  passes  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck,  but  instead  of  traversing  the  neck 
completely,  it  penetrates  the  base  of  the  trochanter  major ;  the  line  of 
fracture  being  such  as  to  separate  the  femur  into  two  fragments,  one 
of  which  is  composed  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trochanter  major,  and  the 
other  of  the  shaft  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  femur. 

The  follow^ing  two  examples  are  all  in  relation  to  which  we  possess 
any  positive  information,  or  in  which  the  diagnosis  has  been  con- 
firmed by  an  autopsy.    The  first  is  thus  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

"  The  first  case  of  this  kind  I  ever  saw  was  in  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, about  the  year  1786.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  thighbone  within  the  capsule,  and  the  limb  was  extended 
over  a  pillow  rolled  under  the  knee,  with  splints  on  each  side  of  the 
limb,  by  Mr.  Cline's  direction.  An  ossific  union  succeeded,  with 
scarcely  any  deformity,  excepting  that  the  foot  was  somewhat  everted 
and  the  man  walked  extremely  well.  When  he  was  to  be  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  a  fever  attacked  him,  of  which  he  died ;  and  upon 
dissection,  the  fracture  was  found  through  the  trochanter  major,  and 
the  bone  was  united  with  very  little  deformity,  so  that  his  limb  would 
have  been  equally  useful  as  before."* 

The  second  example  is  reported  by  Mr.  Stanley. 

"A  woman,  in  her  sixtieth  year,  fell  in  the  street  and  injured  her 
right  hip.  On  examination,  the  limb  was  found  slightly  everted,  and 
shortened  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  but  movable  in 
every  direction.  The  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  was  in  its 
natural  situation;  but  behind  the  femur,  and  at  a  little  distance  from 
it,  a  bony  prominence  was  discovered,  resting  upon  the  ilium,  toward 
the  great  sciatic  notch,  strongly  resembling  the  head  of  the  femur. 
Various  opinions  were  entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury,  some 
believing  it  to  be  dislocation,  and  others  a  fracture.  After  a  confine- 
ment of  several  months  to  her  bed,  the  woman  was  sufficiently  re- 

«  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  183.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  184. 
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covered  to  walk  with  the  assistance  of  a  crutch,  and  in  this  state  she 
continued  till  her  death,  which  took  place  about  three  years  after  the 
accident,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  I  had  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case.  Having  obtained  permission  to  examine  the  seat  of 
the  injury,  I  ascertained  that  there  had  been  a  fracture  extending 
obliquely  through  the  trochanter  major,  and  through  the  basis  of  the 
neck  into  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  and  that  the  prominence  which  had 
been  mistaken  for  the  head  of  the  bone  was  occasioned  by  the  posterior 
and  larger  portion  of  the  trochanter  drawn  backwards  toward  the 
ischiatic  notch."* 

Sir  Astley  relates  three  other  examples  in  which  he  believes  the 
fractures  to  have  been  of  the  character  above  described ;  and  he  details 
the  peculiar  plans  of  treatment  which,  in  each  case,  he  saw  fit  to  recom- 
mend. I  can  see  no  reason,  however,  why  the  treatment  need  diflFer 
from  that  which  has  already  been  recommended  for  fractures  of  the 
neck,  since  the  indications  are  nearly  identical  in  all  of  these  cases ; 
namely,  moderate  extension,  and  steady  support  of  the  limb  in  its 
natural  position. 

§  3.  Fracture  of  the  Epiphtsis  of  the  Trochanter  Major. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  well-authenticated  example  of  this  acci- 
dent is  the  one  reported  by  Mr.  Key  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper.*  The  sub- 
ject of  this  case  was  a  girl,  aged  about  sixteen  years,  who  fell,  March 
15,  1822,  upon  the  side-walk,  and  struck  her  trochanter  violently 
against  the  curb-stone.  She  arose,  and,  without  much  pain  or  difficulty, 
walked  home.  On  the  20th  she  was  received  into  Guy's  Hospital,  and 
the  limb  was  examined  by  Mr.  Key.  The  right  leg,  which  was  the 
one  injured,  was  considerably  everted,  and  appeared  to  be  about  half 
an  inch  longer  than  the  sound  limb.  It  could  be  moved  in  all 
directions,  but  abduction  gave  her  considerable  pain.  She  had  perfect 
command  over  all  the  muscles,  except  the  rotators  inwards.  No 
crepitus  could  be  detected.  Four  days  after  admission  she  died,  having 
succumbed  to  the  irritative  fever  which  followed  the  injury. 

The  autopsy  disclosed  a  fracture  through  the  base  of  the  trochanter 
major,  but  without  laceration  of  the  tendinous  expansions  which  cover 
the  outside  of  this  process,  so  that  no  displacement  of  the  epiphysis 
had  occurred,  nor  could  it  be  moved,  except  to  a  small  extent  upwards 
and  downwards.  A  considerable  collection  of  pus  was  found,  also, 
below  and  in  front  of  the  trochanter. 

The  absence  of  displacement  in  the  fragment,  with  its  peculiar  and 
limited  motion,  sufficiently  explained  why  the  fracture  could  not  be 
detected  during  life. 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  TVansaclions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Society  of  Calcutta  (1835),  J.  Clarke,  Esq.,  reports  a  case  of  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  trochanter  major,  which  has  been  mentioned  by  Mal- 
gaigne  as  an  example  of  simple  fracture  of  the  trochanter;  but,  after 

•  Stanley,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  rol.  xiii. 

«  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  etc,  Araer.  ed.,  1851,  p.  193. 
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reading  the  case  carefully,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
an  example  of  fracture  of  the  neck  without  the  capsule,  accompanied 
with  impaction  and  extensive  comminution.  "  Extravasation/'  says 
Mr.  Clarke,  "  was  discovered  within  the  capsular  ligament  and  around 
the  trochanter  major;  and,  on  clearing  away  the  muscles,  the  trochan- 
ter was  found  crushed  and  shattered,  several  pieces  entirely  detached, 
and  fissures  extending  deeply  into  the  shaft  of  the  bone  "^ 

I  shall  venture  to  express  the  same  opinion  in  relation  to  the  case 
reported  by  Bransby  Cooper.*  The  diagnosis  was  not  confirmed  by 
an  autopsy,  and  the  testimony  drawn  from  Mr.  Cooper's  account  of 
the  case  is  far  from  being,  to  my  mind,  conclusive.  It  may,  indeed, 
have  been  a  simple  fracture  of  the  epiphysis ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  narrative  to  render  it  improbable  that  there  existed  also  an  im- 
pacted extra-capsular  fracture  of  the  neck. 

I  have  also  myself  reported  one  example  of  this  fracture  as  having 
come  under  my  own  observation,*  but  of  which  I  wish  now  to  speak 
somewhat  less  confidently.  The  patient,  James  Redwick,  a  travelling 
showman,  sat.  23,  fell,  in  August,  1848,  from  a  high  wagon,  striking 
upon  his  left  hip.  When  he  got  upon  his  feet,  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  walk,  and  was  carried  to  his  room.  Dr.  Wilcox,  of  Buffalo, 
was  called  to  see  him,  and  applied  a  lon|  straight  splint.  Fourteen 
days  after  the  accident  I  saw  the  patient  with  Dr.  Wilcox.  The  thigh 
was  not  appreciably  shortened,  nor  was  there  either  eversion  or  inver- 
sion ;  but  the  epiphysis  of  the  trochanter  major  was  carried  upwards 
toward  the  crest  of  the  ilium  half  an  inch,  and  slightly  sent  in.  No 
crepitus  could  be  detected.  The  splint  was  continued  five  weeks ;  and 
about  a  month  after,  I  found  the  fragment  in  the  same  place,  but  he 
was  able  to  walk  with  only  a  slight  halt. 

I  think  this  also  may  have  been  an  extra-capsular  impacted  fracture. 

Fig.  132. 


sir  ABtlej  Cooper's  mode  of  treating  fraetnrei  of  the  trochanter  major.    (From  A.  Cooper.) 

With  the  small  amount  of  positive  information  which  we  possess  in 
relation  to  this  fracture,  we  might  venture  a  few  conjectures  as  to  what 
would  constitute  its  symptoms,  or  as  to  the  probable  results  and  the 
most  suitable  treatment;  but  we  prefer  to  occupy  ourselves  with  a 

'  Clarke,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Bel.,  Nov.  1886,  vol.  ix.  p.  181. 
■  B.  Cooper,  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  &c.,  op.  clt.,  p.  193. 
*  Hamilton,  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  op.  cit.,  vol.  x.  p.  2o4. 
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simple  statement  of  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  leaving  all 
mere  speculative  inferences  to  those  who  choose  to  make  them. 

§  4.  Fraotures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur. 

Etiology. — Unless  the  fracture  has  taken  place  just  above  the  con- 
dyles, or  immediately  below  the  trochanter  minor,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  it  has  been  produced  by  a  direct  blow,  such  as 
the  passage  of  a  loaded  vehicle  across  the  thigh,  or  the  fall  of  a  piece 
of  timber  directly  upon  it.  An  analysis  of  twenty-one  cases,  taken 
indiscriminately,  presents  three  fractures  immediately  above  the  con- 
dyles, and  these  were  all  produced  by  falls  upon  the  feet ;  but  of  the 
remaining  eighteen,  all  of  which  occurred  higher  in  the  limb,  only 
two  were  the  result  of  falls  upon  the  feet  or  of  indirect  blows,  and 
one  of  these  was  a  fracture  just  below  the  trochanter  minor. 

Pathology, — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  this  bone  is  most 
frequently  broken  in  its  middle  third,  and  usually  at  a  point  some- 
what above  the  middle  of  the  shaft.  I  have  made  the  same  observa- 
tion in  an  examination  of  specimens  belonging  to  Dr.  Mutter.  In 
his  cabinet,  of  twenty-four  fractures  of  the  shaft,  three  belonged  to  the 
upper  third,  two  to  the  lowtr,  and  nineteen  to  the  middle  third. 

In  the  adult,  these  fractures  are,  with  only  an  exceedingly  rare  ex- 
ception, oblique ;  and  the  obliquity  is  generally  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  other  bones.  This  fact,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, in  most  cases,  upon  the  living  subject,  I  have  established  by  a 
considerable  number  of  observations  made  upon  cabinet  specimens. 
A  transverse  fracture  is  found  only  twice  in  Dr.  Mussey's  collection, 
containing  thirty  examples  of  fracture  of  the  shaft ;  and  in  Dr.  Mut- 
ter's collection,  specimen  B  71  is  an  adult  femur,  broken  nearly  trans- 
versely through  its  middle  third ;  and  it  is  united  with  a  shortening 
of  about  one  inch.  Indeed,  it  is  more  common  to  find  a  transverse 
fracture  in  the  middle  third  than  at  any  other  point  of  the  bone;  but 
in  the  upper  third  the  obliquity  is  extreme  and  almost  constant. 

At  whatever  point  of  the  shaft  the  bone  is  broken,  the  degree  of 
obliquity  is  generally  such  that  the  fragments  cannot  support  each 
other  when  placed  in  apposition ;  unless  indeed  the  fracture  is  near 
the  condyles,  where  the  greater  breadth  of  the  bone  creates  an  addi- 
tional support ;  but  even  here  the  cabinet  specimens  still  present  a 
striking  obliquity,  with  more  or  less  overlapping.  I  believe  that  in 
each  of  the  three  specimens  of  fracture  at  this  point  found  in  the 
collection  belonging  to  the  Albany  Medical  College,  the  obliquity  is 
such  that  the  fragments  were  not  supported,  and  an  overlapping  has 
taken  place.  In  specimen  719  the  fracture  extends  into  the  joint; 
and  although  it  is  united  by  bone,  a  shortening  of  about  one  inch  has 
occurred. 

In  the  case  of  children,  and  especially  of  infants,  the  rule  is  reversed ; 
the  bone  is  either  broken  transversely  or  nearly  transversely,  or  it  is 
serrated  or  denticulated,  so  that  complete  lateral  displacement  is  much 
less  frequent. 

The  same  remark  is  probably  true  of  some  fractures  occurring  in 
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extreme  old  age ;  but  as  the  shaft  of  the  femur  is  not  often  broken  in 
very  old  persons,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  neck  yields 
to  violence,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  verify  this  opinion. 

The  direction  of  the  obliquity  varies  exceedingly,  especially  in  the 
middle  and  upper  thirds ;  in  the  middle  third,  however,  it  is  generally 
downwards  and  inwards;  but  in  the  lower 
third  its  direction  is,  with  only  rare  excep-  ^E- 1^3. 

tions,  downwards  and  forwards,  and  the  su-  '  ~ 

porior  fragment  ia  found  lying  in  front  of 
the  inferior. 

In  one  instance  I  have  found  both  femurs 
broken  at  the  same  point  and  in  the  same 
manner.  Mr.  L.  Brittin,  aged  about  fifty-five 
j-eara,  while  employed  upon  a  building,  fell 
from  a  fourth  story  window  upon  the  stone 
pavement  below,  striking  upon  bis  feet.  In 
addition  to  several  other  fractures,  I  found 
both  femurs  broken  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  just  above  the  condyles.  Very 
little  infiammatton  ensued,  and  although  it 
was  found  impossible  to  employ  extension, 
union  occurred  readily,  and  with  only  a  mode- 
rate overlapping.  In  the  left  lirab,  however, 
the  upper  fragment  pressed  down  eufGciently 
to  interfere  somewhat  with  the  patella,  and 
the  patient  was  unable,  after  several  months,  to  straighten  the  knee 
completely.     The  motions  of  the  right  knee  were  unimpaired. 

I  have  only  once  met  with  a  fracture  at  this  point  in  which  the  line 
of  separation  was  downwards  and  backwards.  As  the  case  presents 
several  points  of  interest,  it  will  be  proper  to  narrate  the  facts  some- 
what at  length. 

George  Taylor  Aiken,  of  Lockport,  N.  T.,  set.  7.  May  18,  1854,  in 
jumping  down  a  bank  of  about  three  feet  in  height,  he  broke  the  right 
thi^h  obliquely,  just  above  the  knee-joint.  Direction  of  the  fracture 
obhqnely  downwards  and  backwards. 

Dr.  G.,  an  accomplished  surgeon,  residing  in  Lockport,  was  called. 
7*be  limb  was  not  then  much  swollen.  He  applied  side  splints,  rollers, 
&a,  carefully,  and  then  laid  the  limb  over  a  double-inclined  plane. 
The  knee  was  elevated  about  six  or  eight  inches.  Before  applying 
the  splints,  suitable  extension  had  been  made,  and  after  completing 
the  dressings,  the  two  limbs  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  length. 

On  the  second  or  third  day,  Dr.  G.  noticed  that  the  toes  looked 
nnnaturally  white,  and  were  cold. 

Counsel  was  now  called  at  the  request  of  Dr.  G.,  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  abandon  all  dressings,  and  direct  their  eflbrts  solely  to 
saving  the  limb. 

The  result  was  that  slowly  a  considerable,  portion  of  his  foot  died 
and  sloughed  away,  leaving  only  the  tarsal  bones  The  fracture 
united,  but  with  considerable  overlapping  and  deformity. 

Feb.  26,  1856,  the  boy  was  brought  to  me  by  his  father.    On  ex- 
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amining  the  fracture,  I  noticed  that  the  anterior  line  of  the  femur 
seemed  nearly  straight,  and  this  appearance  was  owing  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  muscles  which  covered  and  concealed  the  bone,  and  in 
some  degree,  also,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fragments  rested  upon 
each  other;  the  pointed  superior  end  of  the  lower  fragment  resting 
snugly  upon  the  front  of  the  upper  fragment,  so  that  no  abrupt  angle 
existed  in  front.  On  the  back  of  the  limb,  however,  the  lower  end 
of  the  upper  fragment,  quite  sharp,  projected  freely  downwards  and 
backwards  into  the  popliteal  space,  so  that  its  extreme  point  was 
only  about  half  an  inch  above  the  line  of  the  articulation.  The  limb 
had  shortened  one  inch,  and  this  enabled  us  to  determine  accuratelv 
that  the  lower  point  or  the  commencement  of  the  fracture  was  one 
inch  and  a  half  above  the  articulation,  while  the  point  where  the  line 
of  fracture  terminated  in  front  was  probably  quite  three  inches  and  a 
half  above  the  joint. 

The  motions  of  the  knee-joint  were'  pretty  free.  The  leg  was  ex- 
tremely wasted,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  foot  having  sloughed  off, 
the  sores  had  now  completely  healed  over.  He  was  able  to  walk 
tolerably  well  without  either  crutch  or  cane. 

Subsequently,  Dr.  G.  found  it  necessary  to  sue  the  father  of  the 
child  for  the  amount  of  his  services,  when  Mr.  Aikin  put  in  a  plea  of 
malpractice,  and  that  consequently  the  services  were  without  value. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  March  term  of  the  Niagara  circuit  of 
1856,  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  the  Hon.  Benj.  F.  Greene  presiding. 

On  the  part  of  the  defence,  it  was  claimed  that  the  death  of  the  foot 
was  in  consequence  of  the  bandages  being  too  tight.  They  failed, 
however,  to  show  that  they  were  extraordinarily  or  unduly  tight 
While  on  the  part  of  Dr.  G.,  the  prosecutor,  it  was  shown  that  the 
death  of  the  toes  was  preceded  by  a  total  loss  of  color,  and  that  it  was 
not  accompanied  with  either  venous  or  arterial  congestion.  The  medi- 
cal gentlemen  examined  as  witnesses  declared  that  this  circumstance 
furnished  the  most  positive  evidence  which  could  be  desired  that  the 
death  of  the  toes  was  not  due  to  the  tightness  of  the  bandages,  but  that 
its  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  an  arrest  of  the  arterial  or  nervous 
currents  supplying  the  limb,  or  in  both.  They  believed,  also,  that 
the  projection  of  the  superior  fragment  into  the  popliteal  space  was 
sufficient  to  cause  this  arrest.  They  also  believed  that  overlapping 
and  consequent  projection  could  not  have  been  prevented  in  this  case, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  treatment  was  not  responsible  for  this  unfor- 
tunate result:  indeed,  they  regarded  the  treatment  as  correct,  and  the 
result  as  a  triumph  of  skill,  in  that  any  portion  of  the  limb  was  saved ; 
the  leg  and  foot  now  remaining  being  far  more  useful  than  any  artifi- 
cial leg  and  foot  could  be. 

The  Hon.  Judge,  in  a  speech  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  libe- 
rality sought  to  impress  upon  the  jury  the  valSb  of  the  medical  testi- 
mony. The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  Dr.  G.,  allowing  the  amount 
of  his  claim  for  services,  with  the  costs  of  suit. 

Specimen  121,  in  Dr.  March's  collection  at  Albany,  presents  a 
similar  disposition  of  the  fragments.  The  fracture  is  oblique,  from 
above  downwards  and  backwards^  and  the  upper  portion  lies  behind 
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tVie  lower.  It  is  firmly  united  by  bone,  but  with  an  overlapping  of 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches.  The  young  gentleman  who 
showed  me  the  specimen  remarked  that  it  had  been  found  impossible, 
owing  to  an  ulcer  upon  the  heel,  and  to  other  causes,  to  employ  in  the 
treatment  any  degree  of  extension. 

These  two  are  the  only  examples  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation in  which  a  fracture  at  this  point  has  taken  this  direction. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  does  not  seem  to  have  recognized  this  form  of 
fracture  and  displacement.  Amesbury  has,  however,  recorded  one 
case,  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  where,  although  the 
bloodvessels  and  nerves  escaped,  the  bone  projected  through  the  skin 
in  the  ham,  and  finally  exfoliated.^  And  he  thinks  the  point  of  bone 
may  sometimes  so  penetrate  the  artery  and  injure  the  nerves  as  to 
render  amputation  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient. 

M.  Coural  also  has  related  a  case  in  which  an  epiphysary  disjunc- 
tion, occurring  in  a  child  twelve  years  old,  was  attended  with  a  dis- 
placement of  the  upper  fragment  backwards,  and  amputation  became 
necessary.'    I  shall  refer  to  this  case  again. 

I  know  of  no  other  cases  of  this  rare  accident  which  have  been  re- 
ported. Lonsdale  refers  to  it  as  "the  rarest  direction  for  a  fracture  to 
take ;"  and  thinks  that  in  case  of  its  occurrence,  the  vessels  in  the 
popliteal  space  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  wounded ;  but  he  mentions 
no  example.  The  popliteal  artery  hugs  the  bone  so  closely  at  this 
point,  that  a  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment  in  a  direction  down- 
wards and  backwards  must  always  greatly  endanger  its  integrity. 
Indeed,  it  is  here  that  the  artery  and  vein  are  in  the  closest  contact 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  bone;  an  anatomical  fact  which  has 
been  used  by  Richerand  and  others  to  explain  the  greater  frequency 
of  aneurisms  in  the  ham. 

The  direction  of  the  displacement,  however,  in  fractures  of  the  shaft 
of  the  femur,  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
fracture.  In  fractures  of  the  upper  third,  whatever  may  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  of  fracture,  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  in- 
clines forwards  and  outwards,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment inwards;  unless,  indeed,  this  inclination  is  controlled  by  actual 
entanglement  of  the  broken  ends  with  each  other. 

In  the  middle  third  the  fragments  also  generally  take  the  same  rela- 
tive position,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  fracture;  but  when 
the  fracture  takes  place  at  or  near  the  condyles,  where  the  diameter 
of  the  bone  is  much  greater,  the  direction  of  the  obliquity  determines 
pretty  uniformly  the  direction  of  the  displacement. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  which  characterize  a  fracture  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  are  those  which  are  common  to  all  fractures, 
namely,  mobility,  crepitus,  displacement  of  the  fragments,  pain,  and 
swelling,  to  which  arePadded  generally  a  shortening  of  the  limb,  with 
eversion  of  the  foot  and  leg. 

Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  muscle  covering  the  thigh,  and  some- 

*  Remarks  on  Fmctures,  &c..  by  Joseph  Amesbury,  vol.  i.  p.  293.    London,  1881. 
^  Arcliiv.  Gen.  de  Med.,  tom.  ix.  p.  267. 
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times  to  the  swelling  which  immediately  follows  the  injury,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  determine  at  what  precise 'point  the  fracture  had 
occurred,  and  still  more  difficult  to  say  whether  the  fracture  is  oblique 
or  transverse;  indeed,  this  latter  question  is  sometimes  decided  ap- 
proximately by  a  reference  to  the  age  of  the  patient  rather  than  by 
the  examination  of  the  limb. 

The  immediate  shortening  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half,  or  even  more ;  and  it  will  average  about  one  inch  in  the  case 
of  healthy  adults. 

Prognosis, — Whatever  may  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  ex- 
perienced surgeons  as  to  the  question  of  shortening  in  other  fractures, 
very  few  certainly  have  ever  claimed  that  in  fractures  of  the  femur  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  bone  to  its  original  length  was  generally 
to  be  expected.  There  seem,  however,  to  have  existed  only  certain 
vague  and  indefinite  notions  as  to  the  proportion  and  amount  of  this 
shortening,  and  which  have  had  for  their  basis  nothing  better  than  a 
few  imperfectly  analyzed  observations. 

Says  Scultetus  (quoting  first  from  Hippocrates):  "'For  the  bones  of 
the  thigh,  though  you  do  draw  them  out  by  force  of  extension,  cannot 
be  held  so  by  any  hands;  but  when  the  first  intention  slacks,  they  will 
run  together  again;  for^here  the  thick  and  strong  flesh  are  above 
binding,  and  binding  cannot  keep  them  down.' — Hippocrates  de/ract. 
Which  Celsus  seems  to  confirm,  Lib,  8,  cap,  10,  where  he  writes  as 
follows  of  the  cure  of  legs  and  thighs :  '  For  we  must  not  be  ignorant 
that  if  the  thigh  be  broken,  that  it  will  be  made  shorter,  because  it 
never  returns  to  its  former  state.'  And  Avicenna,  Lib.  4,  Fen.  5,  saith 
'  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  the  thigh  once  broken  to  be  perfectly  cured 
again.' 

*•  These  words  admonish  us,"  continues  Scultetus,  "that  we  should 
never  promise  a  perfect  cure  of  the  thigh;  but  rather,  using  all  dili- 
gence, we  should  foretell  that  it  is  doubtful  tbatthe  patient  will  be  always 
lame;  but  when  this  shall  happen  from  the  nature  of  the  fracture, or, 
which  most  frequently  falls  out,  from  the  impatience  of  the  sick  per- 
son, it  may  be  imputed  to  our  mistake,  and,  instead  of  a  reward,  bring 
us  disgrace."^ 

Says  Chelius :  "  Fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  is  always  a  severe  acci- 
dent, as  the  broken  ends  are  retained  in  proper  contact  with  great 
difficulty.  The  cure  takes  place  most  commonly  with  deformity  and 
shortening  of  the  limb,  especially  in  oblique  fractures,  and  those  which 
occur  in  the  upper  and  lower  third  of  the  thigh-bone.  Compound 
fractures  are  so  much  more  difficult  to  treat."^ 

Says  John  Bell :  "  The  machine  is  not  yet  invented  by  which  a 
fractured  thigh-bone  can  be  perfectly  secured."  And  Benjamin  Bell 
declares  that  "an  effectual  method  of  securing  oblique  fractures  in 
the  bones  of  the  extremities,  and  especially ^f  the  thigh-bone,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  in  modern  surgery."     "In  all 

1  The  Chirurgeon^s  Store-house,  by  Johannes  Scultetus,  a  Famous  Physician 
and  Chirurgeon  of  Ulme  in  Suevia.    London,  1674. 

«  System  of  Surgery,  by  J.  M.  Chelius,  translated,  &c.,  by  South.  First  Amer. 
ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  627,  1847.    See  also  p.  625,  paragraph  G79. 
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ages,"  he  adds,  "the  diflBculty  of  this  has  been  confessedly  great;  and 
frequent  lameness,  produced  by  shortened  limbs  arising  from  this 
cause,  evidently  shows  that  we  are  still  deficient  in  this  branch  of 
practice."* 

Velpeau  says  that  "after  fractures  of  the  femur  there  is  no  limp- 
ing tknless  the  shortening  exceeds  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  and  the 
same  is  true  if  the  shortening  occurs  in  the  tibia."  The  reason  is,  that 
the  pelvis  inclines  toward  the  shorter  limb,  and  thus  compensates  for 
the  deficiency  in  length.  In  speaking  of  the  various  contrivances  for 
dressing  the  fractured  femur,  he  remarks  that  "  most  of  them  fail  to 
obviate  the  shortening,  and  produce  eschars,  anchylosis,  or  troublesome 
arrests  of  the  circulation.  This  is  the  price  that  is  usually  paid  for 
the  employment  of  these  complicated  machines,  and  a  shortening  of  a 
quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  not  avoided  after  all.  The 
simplest  apparatus  that  will  maintain  the  adjustment  of  the  fractured 
femur,  so  that  union  may  take  place  with  shortening  of  only  half  an 
inch,  is  the  best."* 

N^laton  holds  the  following  language : — 

"A  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  femur,  with  an  adult,  is  always  a 
grave  accident,  inasmuch  as  it  demands  so  long  a  confinement  to  the 
bed;  and  especially  on  account  of  the  shortening  of  the  limb,  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  wholly  to  prevent;  accordingly,  Boyer  recom- 
mends to  the  surgeon,  from  the  first  day,  to  announce  to  the  parents 
of  the  patient  the  possibility  of  this  accident.  With  infants,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  almost  always  easy  to  avoid  the  shortening,"* 

While  Malgaigne  declares  his  opinion  on  this  subject  thus,  at 
length : — 

"  When  we  do  not  succeed  in  drawing  back  the  misplaced  fragments, 
end  to  end,  so  that  they  may  oppose  themselves  to  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  to  the  member  its  normal  length, 
whatever  may  be  the  appareil  or  method  employed.  Surgeons  are 
Bot  sufficiently  agreed  upon  this  question. 

"At  a  period  quite  recent,  Desault  pretended  to  cure  all  fractures 
without  shortening,  and  his  journal  contains  several  examples.  In 
imitation  of  Desault,  various  practitioners  have  modified,  corrected, 
and  improved  the  apparatus  for  permanent  extension,  and  they  claim 
to  have  themselves  obtained  as  complete  success.  I  ought  then  to 
declare  here  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  I  have  never  obtained 
like  results,  either  in  the  use  of  my  own  apparatus,  or  with  that  of 
others,  nor  indeed  where,  in  pursuance  of  my  invitation,  several 
inventors  have  applied  their  apparatus  in  my  wards.  I  have  exam- 
ined, more  than  once,  persons  declared  cured  without  shortening,  and 
yet,  upon  measurement,  the  shortening  was  always  manifest.  The 
misfortune  of  all  those  who  believe  that  they  have  obtained  those 
miraculous  cures  is,  that  they  have  not  even  thought  of  instituting  a 

»  Bystem  of  Surgery,  by  Benjamin  Bell,  vol,  vii.  p.  31.    Edinburgh,  1801. 

■  Peninsular  Joum.  of  Med.,  vol.  iii.  p.  884;  also  Memphis  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  254, 1856. 

•  El^mens  de  Pathologie  Chirurgicale,  par  A.  K^laton,  torn,  prem.,  p.  752.  Paris, 
1844. 
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comparative  measurement  of  the  two  limbs ;  I  will  say  even  more, 
that  they  are  most  generally  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  a  good  and 
faithful  measurement.  Sometimes,  also,  they  have  been  deceived  in 
another  way — in  falling  upon  fractures  which  were  not  displaced, 
especially  with  young  persons;  and  they  have  believed  that  they  have 
cured  with  their  apparatus  a  shortening  which  had  never  existed:  In 
short,  when  the  fragments  are  not  displaced,  or  even  when  they  are 
brought  again  into  a  contact  maintained  by  their  reciprocal  denticu- 
lations,  it  is  easy  to  cure  the  fracture  of  the  femur  without  shorten- 
ing; aside  of  those  two  conditions,  the  thing  is  simply  impossible. 

*'  Several  distinguished  surgeons  of  our  day  have  acknowledged  this 
impossibility,  and  have  renounced,  in  consequence,  permanent  exten- 
sion. They  allege,  moreover,  that  an  overriding  of  even  three  centi- 
metres is  of  little  importance,  and  occasions  no  limping.  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  opinion.  I  have  seen  persons  walk  very  well  with  a 
shortening  of  one  centimetre ;  beyond  this  limit,  either  they  limp,  or 
they  have  lifted  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  or,  in  short,  the  limping  is  only 
concealed  bv  a  lateral  deviation  of  the  spine.^  We  thus  are  made  to 
comprehend  how  a  fracture  with  overlapping  is  always  serious,  and 
how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  our  prognosis."* 

That  the  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  by  the  author  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  other  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  than  to  those  of 
the  middle  third,  is  made  evident  by  what  he  has  said  before,  when 
speaking  of  fractures  of  the  upper  third. 

"  The  prognosis  is  sufficiently  favorable  when  the  fragments  are 
denticulated  (engren^es);  when  they  ride,  on  the  contrary,  we  must 
look  for  a  shortening  as  almost  inevitable."^ 

Mr.  Holthouse  says*  that  in  1857  he  examined  all  the  fractured 
thighs  then  under  treatment  in  the  different  hospitals  in  London,  and 
in  the  case  of  adults  all  were  shortened  except  three,  and  he  thinks 
it  doubtful  whether  in  these  three  cases  his  examinations  were  of  any 
value.  In  thirty-five  examples  the  average  shortening  exceeded  one 
inch.    In  the  case  of  children  40  per  cent,  were  shortened. 

In  our  own  country  several  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  have 
testified  to  the  constant  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  curing  frac- 
tures of  this  bone  without  a  shortening.  In  a  suit  instituted  against 
a  surgeon  in  New  York  city,  for  alleged  malpractice  in  the  treatment 
of  an  oblique,  comminuted,  and  otherwise  complicated  fracture  of  the 
femur  near  its  condyles,  Dr.  Mott  is  reported  to  have  testified  that 
"  more  or  less  shortening  of  the  limb  is  uniformly  the  result  atler 
fractured  thigh,  even  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances."* 

>  Dr.  Buck,  of  New  York,  thinks  tUat  with  a  shortening  of  one  inch,  or  even  one 
inch  and  a  half,  the  patient  may  have  ^^a  useful  limb,  with  little  or  no  halting  in 
his  gait."     N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  294. 

<  Traits  des  Fractures  et  des  Luxations,  par  J.  M.  Malgalgne,  torn,  prem.,  pp.  723, 
724.     Paris,  1847. 

»0p.  cit.,  p.  718. 

*  Holthouse,  Holmes'  System  of  Surgery.    London,  1861,  vol.  ii.  p.  613. 

s  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xxxlv.  p.  450.  See  also  opinions  of  Drs. 
Beese,  Post,  Parker,  Cheeseman,  Wood,  &c.,  in  relation  to  the  prognosis  in  this 
particular  case. 
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In  a  very  interesting  conimunication  made  to  the  author  by  Jona- 
tlian  Knight,  of  New  Haven,  late  President  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  occurs  the  following  passage: — 

"I  have  seen  but  few  fractures  of  the  femur  in  the  adult,  unless  of 
the  most  simple  kind,  in  which  there  was  not  some  remaining  de- 
formity;  often  slight,  so  as  not  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  limb, 
and  in  others  considerable  and  apparently  unavoidable."  Dr.  Knight 
adds,  however :  "  In  the  greater  proportion  of  the  fractures  in  children 
the  recovery  has  been  so  nearly  perfect  that  no  marked  deformity  or 
lameness  has  followed." 

Dr.  Detmold,  in  his  remarks  made  before  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  at  its  meeting  in  March,  1855,  declared  his  belief  that  a 
shortening  of  the  femur  always  occurs  after  fracture,  and  that  "  but 
one  inch  of  shortening  in  an  average  of  twenty  cases  is  a  good  result."^ 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  writes  to  me  as  follows :  "As  you 
are  making  observations  on  fractures,  I  would  state  that,  after  a  long 
and  very  careful  observation,  I  have  never  yet  seen,  either  in  Boston 
or  elsewhere,  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  thigh,  in  a  patient  over  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  in  which  there  was  not  some  shortening.  I  have  had 
cases  shown  to  me  in  which  it  was  averred  that  the'Iimb  was  not  short- 
ened, but  on  measuring  myself  I  have  found  the  fact  otherwise.  In  chil- 
dren, I  believe  that  union  without  shortening  may  be  accomplished." 

In  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  Lente  in  the  number  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Medicine  for  September,  1851,  he  states  that  he  believes 
the  average  shortening  after  treatment  in  the  New  York  City  Hospi- 
tal to  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  but  subsequently,  Dr.  Buck,  one 
of  the  hospital  surgeons,  has  furnished  Dr.  Lente  with  more  exact 
statistics.    Says  Dr.  Buck : — 

''After  carefully  scrutiniizing  over  one  hundred  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  femur,  taken  from  the  register  of  the  N.  Y.  Hospital,  and  elimi- 
nating such  as  involved  the  cervix,  or  condyles,  or  belonged  to  the 
class  of  compound  fractures,  there  remained  an  aggregate  of  seventy- 
lour  cases,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  from  8  to  63,  in  which  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  alone  was  fractured.  In  all  these  cases  the  differ- 
ence in  the  length  of  the  fractured  limb,  resulting  from  the  treatment, 
was  ascertained  by  careful  measurement  with  a  graduated  tape,  and 
the  following  deductions  were  drawn  from  the  analysis: — 

"  Of  the  74  cases  of  all  ages,  19  resulted  without  any  shortening,  a 
proportion  of  about  one-fourth.  The  average  shortening  of  the  re- 
maining 55  cases  was  a  fraction  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

"  Seventeen  cases  in  the  above  aggregate  were  under  12  years  of 
age,  of  which  six  resulted  without  any  shortening,  a  proportion  of 
about  one-third.  The  average  shortening  in  the  remaining  11  cases 
was  a  fraction  less  than  one-half  an  inch. 

"  Of  the  57  cases  over  12  years  of  age,  18  resulted  without  any  short- 
ening, a  proportion  of  about  one-fourth ;  and  the  average  shortening 
in  the  remaining  44  cases  was  a  fraction  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch."' 

*  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  second  series,  vol.  xvi.  p.  261. 
<  Buffalo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  xv.  p  22,  June,  1859. 
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It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  a  few  surgeons  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  claimed,  and  still  continue  to  claim,  in  their  own  prac- 
tice, or  from  the  adoption  of  their  own  peculiar  plans  of  treatment, 
much  better  success.  Indeed,  some  of  them  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  any  degree  of  shortening  is  quite  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Amesbury  declares,  that  when  the  fracture  is  in  the  "  middle 
or  lower  third,"  under  a  "judiciously  managed"  application  of  his  own 
splint,  "consolidation  of  the  bone  takes  place  without  the  occurrence 
of  shortening  of  the  limb,  or  any  other  deformity  deserving  of  par- 
ticular notice."* 

Mr.  South,  in  a  note,  commenting  upon  an  opposite  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  Chelius,  and  already  quoted,  remarks :  "  In  simple  fractures 
of  the  thigh  bone,  except  with  great  obliquity,  I  have  rarely  found 
difficulty  in  retaining  broken  ends  in  place,  and  in  effecting  the  union 
without  deformity,  and  with  very  little,  and  sometimes  without  any, 
shortening.  For  the  contrary  results  the  medical  attendant  is  mostly 
to  be  blamed,  as  they  are  usually  consequent  upon  his  carelessness  or 
ignorance.'^ 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Queen's  Hospital  at  Birmingham,  who  treats  all 
fractures  with  the  apparatus  immohik  of  Seutin,  has  published  the 
results  of  his  observations;  and  of  the  simple  fractures  of  the  femur 
only  one  presented,  after  the  cure,  any  degree  of  shortening;  and  he 
adds  that  all  other  fractures  which  he  has  treated  by  this  method 
were  followed  by  "  equally  good  results."*  In  relation  to  which  state- 
ments, Mr.  Gamgee  exclaims :  "  This  is  conservative  surgery.  What 
other  mode  of  treatment  would  have  given  such  results?  And  those 
cases  are  not  exceptional.  Mr.  Hunt  tells  us  he  has  selected  them 
from  amongst  many  others  equally  successful.  They  accord  with  the 
experience  recorded  in  my  little  treatise  on  this  subject ;  and  the  works 
of  Seutin,  Burggraeve,  Crocq,  Velpeau,  and  Salvagnoli  Marchetti 
record  numerous  cases  no  less  remarkable  and  demonstratively  con- 
clusive."* 

Desault,  also,  according  to  the  passage  from  Malgaigne  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  "  pretended  to  cure  all  fractures  without  short- 
ening." I  do  not  find,  however,  any  other  authority  for  this  state- 
ment, as  here  made ;  neither  in  his  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Luxa- 
tions, edited  by  Bichat,  nor  elsewhere.  Bichat  even  says  positively 
that  "Desault  himself  did  not  always  prevent  the  shortening  of  the 
limb."'  He  declares,  however,  that  "  Desault  has  cured,  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  a  vast  number  of  fractures  of  the  os  femoris,  without  the  least 
remaining  deformity."* 

Dr.  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia,  who  employed  the  apparatus  of  Desault, 
as  modified  by  Physick  and  Hutchinson  (Fig.  184),  was  equally  suc- 
cessful.^ 

1  Practical  Remarks  on  Fractures,  by  Joseph  Amesbury^yol.  i.  p.  884.  London  ed., 
1881.  •  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  627. 

9  Researches  on  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery,  by  Joseph  Sampson 
Gamgee.    London  ed.,  pp.  150,  160.  ^  Op.  cit.,  p.  167. 

*  A  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Luxations,  etc.,  by  P.  J.  Desault,  edited  by  Xav. 
Bichat.    Amer.  ed.,  p.  251.    1805.  •  Op.  cit.,  p.  228. 

1  Elements  of  Surgery,  by  John  Syng  Dorsey,  vol.  i.  p.  168.   Philadelphia,  1818. 
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Dr.  Scott,  of  Montreal,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  McGill 
College,  and  Physician  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  has  reported 
19  cases  of  fractures  of  the  long  bones,  taken  promiscuously  and 
without  selection,  from  his  hospital  service,  of  which  8  belonged  to 
the  clavicle,  7  to  the  femur,  8  to  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  1  to  the 
condyles  of  the  humerus.  All  of  which  recovered  without  any  degree 
of  shortening  or  deformity ;  except  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  condyles 
of  the  humerus,  which  resulted  in  death.^ 

Fig.  134. 
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Pbtstck*!  SrLmT.— The  spUnt  ii  intended  to  reneh  to  the  azllln,  bnt  the  eonnter-cztension  Is  made  bj 
a  perineal  band.    Phyelck  emplojed  a  second,  long.  Inside  splint. 

It  is  never  a  pleasant  duty  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of 
another's  statements  as  to  what  he  has  himself  alone  seen  and  expe- 
rienced. The  circumstances  which  would  justify  such  an  expression 
of  scepticism,  where  the  witnesses,  as  in  this  case,  are  presumed  to  be 
intelligent  and  honest  men,  must  be  extraordinary.  Such,  however,  I 
conceive  to  be  the  circumstances  in  this  instance.  It  is  certainly  very 
extraordinary  that  a  few  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  skill,  but  whose 
means  and  appliances  are  concealed  from  no  one,  are  able  to  do  what 
nearly  the  whole  world  besides,  with  the  same  means,  acknowledges 
itself  unable  to  accomplish.  Such  is  the  fact,  nevertheless ;  and  our 
lack  of  faith  in  their  testimony  is  only  a  necessary  result  of  our  expe- 
rience, and  of  the  experience  of  the  vast  majority  of  practical  surgeons 
as  opposed  to  theirs. 

I  might  properly  enough  dismiss  this  subject  with  no  farther  argu- 
ment than  may  be  found  in  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  practical 
surgeons,  that  broken  femurs  do  in  their  experience  rarely  unite  with- 
out more  or  less  shortening ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  calling  attention  to 
the  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the  opposite  opinion,  which  is  furnished 
by  the  testimony  of  the  very  persons  who  themselves  claim  to  have 
obtained  such  fortunate  results. 

It  is  not,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  one  particular  form  of  dress- 
ing, which,  in  itself  peculiar,  and  more  perfect  than  all  others,  has  fur- 
nished these  results.  On  the  contrary,  the  plans  of  treatment  have 
been  constantly  unlike,  and  sometimes  quite  opposite.  Thus,  Desault 
used  a  straight  splint,  with  extension  and  counter-extension,  and  he 
refused  to  adopt  the  flexed  position  recommended  by  Pott,  because 
his  experience,  and  the  experience  of  other  French  surgeons,  had 
taught  him  its  inutility.'  Adopting  the  straight  position,  he  made 
perfect  limbs;  with  the  flexed  position,  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

Dorsey  used  the  splint  of  Desault,  as  modified  by  Physick  and 
Hutchinson. 

South,  whose  success  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  that  of  Desault 
or  Dorsey,  adopts  also  the  straight  position ;  but  he  makes  no  perma- 

»  "  Medical  Chronicle''  of  Montreal,  vol.  i.  No.  7,  1853. 
<  Works  of  Desault,  op.  cit.,  p.  225. 
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Dent  extension,  except  what  may  be  accomplished  through  the  medium 
of  four  long  side  splints  applied  after  *'  gentle"  extension  has  been 
made  by  the  assistants. 

Mr.  Amesbury,  on  the  other  hand,  made  perfect  limbs  only  with  his 
own  double-inclined  plane ;  and  speaking  in  general  of  the  various 
plans  hitherto  contrived,  not  excepting  that  invented  by  Desault^  or 
the  method  practised  by  South,  which  had  already  been  recommended 
by  several  surgeons,  he  declares  that "  they  are  seldom  able  to  prevent 
the  riding  of  the  bone,  and  preserve  the  natural  figure  of  the  limb. 
Indeed,  so  commonly  does  retraction  of  the  limb  occur  under  the  use 
of  the  diflferent  contrivances  usually  employed,  that  I  have  heard  a 
celebrated  lecturer  (now  retired)  in  this  town  publicly  assert  that  he 
never  saw  a  fractured*  thigh-bone  that  had  united  without  riding  of 
the  fractured  ends!"^  And  in  hia  "  General  Inferences"  he  uses  the 
following  emphatic  language:  "The  contrivances  which  are  com- 
monly used  in  the  treatment  of  these  fractures  do  not  sufficiently 
resist  the  operation  of  the  forces  above  mentioned,  but  suffer  their 
influence  to  be  exerted  upon  the  bone,  in  all  cases  more  or  less  inju- 
riously, and  at  the  same  time  often  assist  in  producing  displacement  of 
the  fractured  ends ;  so  that  deformity,  differing  in  kind  and  degree  in 
different  cases,  is  almost  the  constant  result  of  fractures  of  the  femur 
treated  by  these  means.*** 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gamgee  broadly  contradicts  the  statements  of 
Desault,  South,  Dorsey,  and  Amesbury,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  ad* 

Fig.  185. 


Liston't  method,  recommended  by  Samuel  Cooper,  Fergassoo,  Flrrie,  and  others. 

minister  a  severe  rebuke  even  upon  the  illustrious  Liston :  "  Pottos 
plan,  the  long  splint,  Mclntyre,  and  their  modifications,  as  a  rule  entail 
sensible  deformity,  which  in  many  cases  is  very  considerable.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  though  the  example  established  in  University 
College  Hospital  by  the  late  Mr.  Liston,  of  treating  fractures  of  the 
thigh  by  the  long  splint>  and  of  the  leg  by  the  modified  Mclntyre  (a 
double-inclined  plane),  which  are  admitted  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
other  splints,  was  rigidly  followed  in  that  institution,  the  patients 
admitted  with  broken  thighs  or  legs  were  frequently  discharged  with 
manifest  deformity."* 

With  how  much  force  Mr.  Gamgee^s  own  remarks  as  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  University  College  Hospital  will  apply  to  the  starched 
bandages  used  by  himself,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  determine  when 
referred  to  the  opinion  of  Velpeau,  already  quoted,  who  claims  no 

»  Amesbury  on  Fractures,  «&c.,  toI.  i.  p.  810.  «  Op.  clt.,  vol.  i.  p.  884. 

'  Advantages  of  the  Starched  Apparatus,  by  Joseph  Sampson  Gamgee.    London, 
1858,  pp.  54,  55. 
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result  better  than  an  average  shortening  of  half  an  inch.    M.  Velpeau 

E refers  and  advocates  the  starched  bandage,  but  he  does  not  claim  to 
e  able  to  prevent  a  shortening  of  the  bone. 

"  What  other  modes  of  treatment  would  have  given  such  results  ?" 
This  question,  propounded,  no  doubt  honestly,  by  Mr.  Gamgee,  has 
here  its  fair  and  satisfactory  answer.  Almost  any  of  the  various 
modes  named ;  for  if  we  must  receive  his  testimony,  we  are  equally 
bound  to  receive  the  testimony  of  Desault,  South,  Dorsey,  Amesbury, 
and  Scott.  If  we  give  credit  to  Mr.  Gamgee,  so  far  as  to  doubt  the 
statements  of  these  latter  as  to  the  degree  of  success  claimed  by  them, 
by  the  same  rule  we  must  doubt  his  own  statements  also  as  to  the 
degree  of  success  claimed  by  himself.  This  1  say  with  all  sincerity 
and  kindness,  fully  believing  that  these  gentlemen  are  mistaken,  and 
not  that  they  intentionally  misrepresent  the  facts. 

By  a  reference  to  my  "  Report  on  Deformities  after  Fractures,"  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  shortening  in  fractures  of  the  upper  third 
of  the  femur,  in  the  cases  examined  by  me^  was  about  four-fifths  of  an 
inch ;  in  the  lower  third  it  was  a  fraction  over  three-quarters,  and  in 
the  middle  third  a  fraction  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  and 
the  average  of  the  whole  number  was  almost  exactly  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  (three-quarters  and  ^7).  These  analyses  were  made  upon 
simple  fractures,  and  were  exclusive  of  those  in  which  no  shortening 
at  all  occurred.  An  analysis  which  included  also  those  which  had 
not  shortened,  reduced  the  average  shortening  to  half  an  inch  and 
about  one-tenth. 

An  examination  of  cabinet  specimens  does  not  present  a  result  so 
favorable  even  as  this.  Of  nineteen  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
contained  in  Dr.  Mutter's  cabinet,  not  one  seems  to  have  been  short- 
ened less  than  one  inch.  Specimen  B  63,  fracture  of  the  middle 
third,  is  united  with  a  shortening  of  two  inches  and  a  quarter;  and 
specimen  B  180,  imperfectly  united  after  a  fracture  through  the  mid- 
dle third,  is  overlapped  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  briefly  that,  in  view  of  all  the  testimony 
which  is  now  before  me,  I  am  convinced — 

First.  That  in  the  case  of  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  occurring  in  an  adult,  whose  muscles  are  not  paralyzed,  but 
which  offer  the  ordinary  resistance  to  extension  and  counter-extension, 
and  where  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  have  once  been  completely 
di^Iaced,  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  by  which  an  overlapping 
and  consequent  shortening  of  the  bone  can  generally  be  prevented. 

Second.  That  in  a  similar  fracture  occurring  in  children  or  in  per- 
sons under  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  bone  may  quite  often 
be  made  to  unite  with  so  little  shortening  that  it  cannot  be  detected 
by  measurement;  but  whether  in  such  cases  there  is  in  fact  no  short- 
ening, since  with  children  especially  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
measure  very  accurately,  I  cannot  say. 

Third.  That  in  transverse  fractures,  or  oblique  and  denticulated, 
occurring  in  adults,  and  in  which  the  broken  fragments  have  become 
completely  displaced,  it  will  generally  be  found  equally  difficult  to 
prevent  shortening;  because  it  will  be  found  generally  impossible  to 
bring  the  broken  ends  again  into  such  apposition  as  that  they  will  rest 
upon  and  support  each  other. 
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Fourth.  That  in  all  fractures,  whether  occurring  in  adults  or  in 
children,  where  the  fragments  have  never  been  completely  or  at  all 
displaced,  constituting  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  these  fractures,  a  union  without  shortening  may  always  be 
expected. 

Fifbh.  That  when,  in  consequence  of  displacement,  an  overlapping 
occurs,  the  average  shortening  in  simple  fractures,  where  the  best 
appliances  and  the  utmost  skill  have  been  employed,  is  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

If  we  consider  the  muscles  alone  as  the  cause  of  the  displacement 
in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  shaft,  the  shortening  of  the 
limb,  other  things  being  equal,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  number 
and  power  of  the  muscles  which  draw  upwards  the  lower  fragment. 
This  will  vary  in  diflferent  portions  of  the  limb,  but  nowhere  will  this 
cause  cease  to  operate,  nor  will  its  variations  essentially  change  the 
prognosis. 

I  have  not  intended  to  say  that  other  causes  do  not  operate  occa- 
sionally in  the  production  of  shortening,  but  only  that  muscular  con- 
traction is  the  cause  by  which  this  result  is  chiefly  determined,  and 
that  its  power  will  be  ordinarily  the  measure  of  the  shortening. 

Treatment. — All  the  early  surgeons,  so  far  as  we  know,  adopted 
the  straight  position  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  this  bone ;  either 
with  simple  lateral  splints,  or  with  long  splints,  with  or  without  exten- 
sion, or  with  only  rollers  and  compresses,  or  with  extension  alone. 

Such  was  the  unanimous  opinion  and  practice  of  surgeons  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  at  which  time  Percival  Pott  wrote 
his  remarkable  treatise  on  fractures ;  a  work  distinguished  for  the  origi- 
nality and  boldness  of  its  sentiments,  and  which  was  destined  soon  to 
revolutionize,  especially  throughout  Great  Britain,  the  old  notions  as 
to  the  treatment  of  fractures,  and  to  establish  in  their  stead,  at  least  for 
a  time,  what  has  been  called,  not  inappropriately,  the  "  physiological 
doctrine  ;^'  the  peculiarity  of  which  doctrine  consisted  in  its  assump- 
tion that  the  resistance  of  those  muscles  which  tend  to  produce  short- 
ening can  generally  be  sufficiently  overcome  by  posture,  without  the 
aid  of  extension ;  and  that  for  this  purpose,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  broken  femur,  it  was  only  necessary  to  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh, 
and  the  thigh  upon  the  body,  laying  the  limb  afterwards  quietly  on 
its  outside  upon  the  bed. 

Very  few  surgeons,  even  of  his  own  day,  ever  gave  in  their  full  ad- 
hesion to  the  exclusive  physiological  system  as  taught  and  practised 

Fig.  136. 


Doable-inclined  plane  employotl  in  Middlesex  HospiUl,  Loudoa. 
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by  Pott  himself;  but  multitudes,  especially  among  the  English,  adopted 
iu  general  his  views,  only  choosing  to  place  the  patients  upon  their 
backs  rather  than  upon  their  sides,  and  laying  the  limbs  flexed  over  a 
double-inclined  plane.  To  the  support  of  this  system  of  Pott's,  thus 
modified,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  G.  Bell,  John  Bell,  Earle,  White,  Sharp, 
and  Amesbury  lent  the  influence  of  their  great  names,  and  its  triumphs, 
so  Tar  as  the  Judgment  of  British  surgeons  was  concerned,  soon  became 
complete. 

Elg.187. 


AmMbBrj'a  ipllnt. 


In  France,  and  upon  the  contineut  generally,  the  reception  of  this 
system  was  more  slow  and  reluctant;  but  Dupuytren,  now  for  once 
taking  ground  with  his  great  rival,  Sir  Astley,  adopted  almost  without 
qualification  these  novel  views.     The  decision  of  Dupuytren  deter- 

Fig.  138. 


mined  the  opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  continental  surgeons ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  early  and  decisive  opposition  of  Deaault 
and  Boyer,  the  great  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew  might  have  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  to  have  enjoyed  a  triumph  upon  the  continent, 
and  perhaps  throughout  the  world,  equal  to  that  which  had  already 
been  decreed  to  him  in  Great  Britain. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  practice  of  Pott,  at  lea.'it  in  so  far 
as  it  applied  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  never  gained 

Fig.  139. 
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a  distinguished  advocate ;  and  but  few  ever  adopted  the  practice  as 
modified  by  White,  Araesbury,  Bell,  A.  Cooper,  &c. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  early  success  of  these  doctrines, 
either  here  or  elsewhere,  it  is  certain  that  a  strong  reaction  has  taken 
plaec,  and  that  gradually,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  opinions  of 
practical  surgeons  have  been  settling  back  into  their  old  channel.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  to-day,  in  France  or  Germany  a  dozen  dis- 
tinguished surgeons  who  adopt  universally  the  flexed  position  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  femur ;  and  in  England  the  reaction  is, 
if  possible,  even  more  complete. 

In  my  tour  of  1844,  during  which  I  visited  very  many  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  Great  Britain  and  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  the  flexed  position  once  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  broken  thigh ;  and  I  shall  presently  show  that  the  straight 
position  is  at  the  present  moment  very  generally  adopted  by  the  best 
American  surgeons. 

There  have  been,  then,  three  grand  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh. 

First.  That  in  which  the  straight  position  was  universally  adopted, 
and  which  reaches  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  period  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Pott,  or  to  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Second.  The  epoch  *of  the  flexed  position,  which,  inaugurated  by 
Pott,  had  already* begun  to  decline  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed  within  less 
than  one  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  announcement. 

Third.  The  epoch  of  the  renaissance^  or  that  in  which  surgeons,  by 
the  vote  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  have  declared  again  in  favor 
of  the  straight  position.    This  is  the  epoch  of  our  own  day. 

Although  American  surgeons  have  generally  adopted  the  straight 
position  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  yet  the  form  and 
construction  of  the  splints  employed  have  been  greatly  varied.  The 
simple  long  splint  of  Desault,  and  the  more  complicated  apparatus  of 
Boyer  (Fig.  139),  have  each  their  advocates;  but  it  is  seldom  that  we 
meet  with  these  or  with  any  of  the  other  forms  of  apparatus  originally 
employed  in  foreign  countries  without  noticing  that  they  have  been 
subjected  to  considerable  modifications;  indeed,  most  of  the  straight 

Fig.  140. 


Nathan  R.  Smith's  inspeiiding  apparatoi,  or  doabl»*lBeIiiied  plants 
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splints  aa  well  as  double-inclined  plane's  in  use  at  present    among 
American  surgeons  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  original  inventions. 

Nathan  Smith,  of  New  Haven;'  Nathan  R,  Smith,  of  Baltimore;* 
Sayre,  of  New  York;  McNaughton,  of  Albany ;'  and  Nott,  of  Mobile, 
are  the  only  American  surgeons  of  distinguished  reputation,  and  with 
whose  prnctioe  I  am  familiar,  who  have  recommended  exclusively  the 
double- inclined  plane. 

Fig.  141. 


JiHIlV  C.  SoTI-1  tlDIIBL».IIlClllIiI)  PlABI. 

be*  DC  ilielh)fhip1lDll>urT«doat  ■lllUt.lolttlietlilgli;  t>i«  IwapoillcuwimriicDUKd  bjiJaLst 
lika  (ktl  artntputtr'irala, »nd  IhliJslBIDllT  bt  ilMiled  b]>»liorilDDU>l1»r  underiiMlb.  FsrlLs 
ml,  Ih*  dmrlni  nBilaiillj  axplilni  lUalt 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  Smith  has  introdnoed  a  modification  of  the  double- 
inclined  plane  in  what  is  known  as  his'  "anterior  splint,"  and  which 
is  intended  also  as  a  suspending  apparatus.  I  have  seen  it  employed 
lately  a  good  deal  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot  fractures  of  the  thigh 
and  leg  in  our  various  military  hospitals.  It  is  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  more  applicable  to  gunshot  fractures  of  the  leg  than 
to  those  of  the  thigh. 

The  splint,  if  splint  it  can  be  properly  called,  is  simply  a  frame 
composed  of  stout  wire  and  covered  with  cloth,  which  being  suspended 
above  the  limb,  allows  the  limb  to  be  suspended  in  turn  to  it  by  rollers; 
the  rollers  passing  around  both  limb  and  splint  from  the  foot  to  the 
groin.     Wire  of  the  size  of  No,  10  bougie  is  usually  employed.     The 

Rg.  142. 


length  of  the  splint  should  be  sufficient  to  extend  from  above  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  a  point  beyond  the 
toes,  the  lateral  bars  being  separated  about  three  inches  at  the  top  and 
one-quarter  of  au  inch  less  at  the  lower  extremity. 

■  Amer.  Hed.  Rev.,  publlehed  U  Philadelphia,  1825,  vol.  li.  p.  35S ;  also  Medical 
and  Sorgical  Menioira  of  Nathan  Smith,  published  at  Baltimore,  pp.  12B-141. 

■  U«d.  Mid  Surg.  HemoSra,  pp.  148-103.    Bee  also  Qeddiogs,  Baltimore  Hed.  and 
Siirx.  Joum.,  vol.  [.,  1888  ;  and  Sargent's  Minor  Surgerr,  p.  ITl 

*  TrauB.  Amer.  Hed.  Absoc.,  toI,  x.  p.  317.    Bep.  on  Ocfor.  after  Frac. 
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In  the  case  of  a  broken  thigh,  the  upper  hook,  to  which  the  cord 
for  suspension  is  to  be  fastened,  ought  to  be  nearly  over  the  seat  of 
fracture,  and  tlie  lower  hook  should  be  placed  a  little  above  the  middle 
of  the  leg. 

Fig.  148. 
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The  modiScation  of  Smith's  anterior  splint  suggested  bj  Dr.  James 
Palmer,  United  States  Navy,  will  be  sufficiently  explained  by  tbe 
accompanying  wood-cut,'  Fig.  144. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Hodgen,  oF  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  invented  a  wire  suspension 
splint,  which  I  much  prefer  to  Smith's.  The  bars  of  wire  fire  traversed 
with  a  cotton  sacking,  upon  which  the  limb  is  laid.  He  does  not, 
however,  advocate  its  general  use,  but  he  has  designed  it  especially 
for  gunshot  fractures.' 

Fig.  145. 


On  the  other  hand,  among  the  advocates  of  the  straight  position 
are  found  the  names  of  Physiok,  Dorsey,  Gibson,  Horner,  J.  Harts- 
horne,  H,  H.  Smith,  Neill,  B.  Coates,  H.  Hartshome,  Norris,  Gross. 

Says  Dr.  Gross :  "  Many  years  ago,  before  I  had  much  experience  in 
this  class  of  injuries,  I  occasionally  employed  the  flexed  position,  but 
I  soon  found  that  it  wasobjectionable,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty 
in  maintaining  so  accurate  apposition  to  the  ends  of  the  fragments.  Of 
late  years  I  have  confined  myself  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  straight 
position,  and  I  have  never  had  any  cause  to  regret  it.  In  the  adult,  I 
sometimes  employ  the  apparatus  of  Desault,  as  modified  by  Physick, 
but  much  more  frequently  ono  of  my  own  construction,  somewhat 
upon  the  principle  of  that  of  Dr.  Neill,  described  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Examiner  for  1855.  I  have  used  it  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  it  has  generally  answered  the  purpose  most  admirably  in  my 
hands.  It  consists  simply  of  a  box  for  the  thigh  and  leg,  with  a  foot- 
piece  and  two  crutches,  one  for  the  axilla  and  the  other  for  the  peri- 
neum, to  make  the  requisite  extension  and  counter-extension.  With 
suoh  an  apparatus,  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  thigh  can  be  treated  with 
great  comfort  to  the  patient,  and  with  the  assurance  of  a  good  limb. 
In  children,  I  have  effected  some  excellent  cures  simply  by  means  of 
a  sole-leather  trough,  well  padded,  and  provided  with  a  foot  piece. 

'  Amcr.  Jonm.  Med.  8el.,  1865;  sIbo,  Mechanical  Therapeutics,  etc.,  by  Philip 
B.  Wales.  M.D.,  U.S.N.,  1807. 
>  Modxcn,  Treatise  on  Mil.  Surg.,  by  F.  H.  Hamilton,  186>>,  p.  411. 
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"  The  great  objection  to  the  flexed  position  is  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  ends  of  the  broken  bones  in  apposition  ;  the  upper  one  having 
a  constant  tendency  to  pass  away  from  the  inferior.     Other  objectioas 


might  be  urged  against  the  flexed  position,  but  this  is  quite  sufficient 
to  induce  me  to  reject  it."' 


4^ 
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Dr.  Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  has  contrived  a  very  ingenious  mode  of 
making  both  extension  and  counter-extension  at  the  same  moment  by 
means  of  a  twisted  rope  which  is  fastened  bj  its  two  ends  respectively 
to  the  perineal  band  above  and  the  extending  bands  below. 

J.  F.  Flagg's  thigh  apparatus,  as  used  in  the  MasBachusetts  General 
Hospital,  by  Warren,  Bigelow,  and  others  (Pigs.  147  to  154  inclusive). 

"  The  belt  ia  made  of  strong  webbing,  having  pockets  on  each  side, 
to  receive  the  long  splint.  It  is  also  furnished  witn  straps  and  buckles. 
The  perineal  strap  (Fig.  156),  corresponding  to  the  injurefl  side,  is 
kept  constantly  buckled,  while  the  other  may  be  occasionally  loosened, 
or  left  off,  as  its  purpose  is  only  to  steady  the  apparatus.  Where  the 
straps  pass  under  the  perineum,  they  are  covered  with  wash-leather. 
Before  applying  the  belt,  apillow-case  or  two  may  be  passed  around  the 
waist.  The  padlock  is  only  to  be  used  in  case  the  patient  persists  in 
nnbuckling  the  straps.  The  splints  being  applied  with  also  short 
side  splints,  junks,  containing  bran  or  sand,  ka.,  are  to  be  secured 
more  firmly  to  the  limb  by  bands  of  webbing  and  buckles." 

The  two  Warrens,  father  and  son,  of  Boston,  Kimball,  of  Lowell, 
Saoborn,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  J.  B.  Flint,  of 
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Louisville,  Ky.,  Armsby,  of  Albany,'  have  also  recommended  some 
form  of  the  straight  splint.     Says  Dr.  Mussey: — 

"  For  all  fractures  of  the  thigh-bone  I  employ  the  extended  position 
of  the  limb.     There  are  but  few  cases  in  which  exteuding  force  is  not 


Fig.  155.  Fig.  1.% 
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necessary  to  prevent  the  degree  of  deformity  or 
shortening  which  would  occur  without  it.  Of  thirty 
specimens  of  fracture  of  the  shaft,  in  my  collection, 
only  two  are  transverse.  In  fractures  of  the  neck, 
especially  with  old  subjects,  I  sometimes  avoid  the 
application  of  any  kind  of  apparatus  for  permanent 
extension;  but  in  all  cases,  whether  of  the  neck  or 
shaft,  where  such  extension  is  attempted,  I  have 
found  the  straight  position  of  the  limb  to  be  the 
most  reliable." 

And  Dr.  Kimball,  who  employs  generally  San- 
born's splint,  uses  the  following  emphatic  lan- 
guage :— 

"If  I  should  be  asked  under  what  circumstances 
I  would  use  the  double-inclined  plane  in  case  of 
fracture  of  the  femur,  I  would  unhesitatingly  an- 
swer, never!  I  have  long  since  abjured  the  double-  <- 
inclined  plane  in  every  form  of  fracture  of  this  bone,  ^  j 
finding  the  straight  splint  fully  adequate  to  al!  pur- 
poses for  which  any  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  re-  71,*"™^^!™^  "t 
quired.  In  support  of  this  statement,  I  could  Tbo  lenw  irbick  !*»• 
furnish  a  great  number  of  cases  showing  that  the  <i'«e™ic>'.  c.Tiifmi.i- 
locality  of  the  fracture,  the  importance  of  which  is  '*'"'■''''"'  '^  "*' 
SO  much  dwelt  upon  m  the  books,  constituted  m  ,t,  m  naiiii  icn*. 
DO  case  a  valid  objection  to  its  use." 

Extension  in  Sanborn's  apparatus  is  effected  by  means  of  adhesive 
straps,  and  counter-extension  by  a  perineal  band;  but  the  patient 
may  at  any  moment  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  perineum  by  resting 
his  axilla  upon  the  head  of  the  crutch. 

Daniell,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  recommends  the  straight  position,  the 

'  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Aeaoc,  vol.  x.    Beport  on  Defoimiliea  after  Fraciurtt 
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limb  being  laid  in  a  kind  of  long  bos,  and  tbe  extension  being  made 
with  a  weight  and  pulley.'  Dugas,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  employs  tlie 
pulley  and  weight  also,  but  uses  tbe  long  side  splint  instead  of  the 
box.*     Howe,  of  Boston,  recommended  a  similar  method  in  1824.* 

Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  of  New  York,  usea  the  pulley,  without  the 
long  side  splint.  Hia  perineal  band  is  composed  of  India-rubber 
tubing,  "of  one  inch  calibre,  two  feet  in  length,"  stuffed  with  bran  or 
cotton  lampwick,  and  covered  with  canton  flannel,  which  covering 
may  be  renewed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  The  extending  ban(^ 
or  adhesive  plasters  terminating  below  the  foot  in  an  elastic  rubber 

Fig.  157. 


Onrdon  Bnek'ispiwi 


cord.     Tbe  weight  necessary  to  make  suitable  extension  will  vary 
from  five  to  twenty  pounds. 

Wm.  E.  Horner,  of  Philadelphia,  employed  a  long  outside  splint 
extending  into  the  axilla,  and  padded,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
junks;  with  fenestree.  for  extending  and  counterex tending  bands; 
and  also  a  foot-piece;  and  a  short  inside  splint,  made  to  extend  from 
tbe  perineum  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot.     Across  the  excavated  upper 


Rg.  158. 


end  of  this  splint,  a  strip  of  leather  is  stretched  to  receive  the  pressure 
of  the  perineum,  while  the  perineal  band  is  made  to  pass  through  two 
firm  leather  loops  on  the  outside  of  the  splint.* 

'  Amer.  Jonrn.  Med,  Sciences,  vol.  iv.  p.  S30, 1839. 

'  Soiitliern  Mrd.  and  Surg.  Jonrn.,  Feb.  1854. 

'  Howe,  New  Eng.  Med.  Journ.,  July,  1824. 

'  Treatise  on  tlie  Praciicc  of  Surgery,  by  Henry  H.  Smltb. 
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Dr.  Joseph  E.  Hartshorae,  of  Philadelphia,  rejected  the  perineal 
band  altogether,  and  sought  to  make  the  counter-extension  hy  meana 
of  the  intem&l  long  splint  alone;  and  for  this  purpose  be  cushioned 
the  head  of  the  inside  splint,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sccompanjiDg 
drawing.    The  head  of  the  outside  splint  may  also  be  cushioned,  hut 


Pig.  159. 


not  for  the  purpose  of  employing  it  as  a  means  of  counter-extension. 
The  outside  splint  is  so  adjusted  to  the  foot-piece,  that  it  may  be  re- 


^T 


D.  Oiliut'i  Modi  or  nAxna  CoDRm- 
1.  AalHloT»idiuiUriarcoiiiit*r4Il«iid)Df  tdhaatitbudi, 
othar  baFan  thaj  pait  Ihningli  Ih*  mattlM  halai.    !.  Tha  uma  Hon 
IniiDaam,    S,  Horllantnl  pe''l°  bund,  irhlih  niaj  be  thne  tntbaa  «l 
■Imp  »t  (gstilqiiat  In  iha  liollo'  or  Iba  (ool.    0.  ToiralqaM. 

Fig.  101. 


idahalflnchu  irlda,eraadi((« 

»|pg  al  tha  DTper  part  of  lbl|h  ib 

EitaadlBg  budi,  ncalTli 


dbsilTa  loUDlar-eilsiidlDi  ilclpi.     2.  DUM  aitramltj  tl  poilarisr  adhtalTi  urtp  t' 
tbailda.    3.  ildbaalTailrtpiDrioDDdiiigpclTli.  MadlBf  tbaaaltrlorud  iwltrlorilHpa  to  pil'^-   *' 

tha  tnarulqaat.    i.  Cicatrix  of  lafl  Iblgh,    7,  7.  Pallt'doanlqaat,  b;  wblch  Iba  powar  vaiapplM. 

mored  in  case  of  a  compound  fracture,  without  disturbing  either  tbe 
extension  or  counter-extension.' 

■  Treatise  on  Uic  Practice  of  Surgerr,  by  Henrj  H.  Smith. 
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Dr.  David  Gilbert,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  aa  account  of  a 
method  of  making  counter-extension  with  adhesivQ  strips,  which  he 
had  employed  successfully  uot  only  in  fractures  of  the  thigh,  but  also 
of  the  leg;  extension  being  made  with  the  tourniquet  of  Petit.  A 
broad  piece  of  plaster  also  is  made  to  encircle  the  pelvis,  in  order  to 
bind  down  the  counter-extending  bands  more  firmly  to  the  body. 
Additional  strips  are  emplojred  when  they  seem  to  be  required,' 

H.  L.  Hodge,  also  of  Philadelphia,  adopting  the  same  means  of 
counter- ex  tension,  namely, 'adhesive  plaster  bands,  has  modified  the 
idea  of  Gilbert  by  securing  the  strips  of  plaster  to  the  sides  of  the 
body  instead  of  the  perioeum,  and  attaching  them  to  an  iron  rod 
which  is  made  to  project  from  the  top  of  the  splint  beyond  the 
shoulders.* 

Fig.  162. 
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Lente,  of  New  York,  has  also  occupied  himself  in  the  construction 
of  an  apparatus  by  which  he  hope.<i,  in  some  measure,  to  obviate  the 
inconveniences  of  the  perineal  band,  by  distributing  the  pressure 
between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  groin.  He  has,  there* 
fore,  supplied  his  splint  with  an  iron  brace,  extending  in  a  curved 
Hue  from  the  upper  part  of  the  external  splint,  directly  across  the 
body,  to  the  median  line,  and  cushioned  on  its  inner  surface.  To  this 
18  attached  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  perineal  band.  By  this 
arrangement  the  pressure  is  not  only  in  a  great  measure  removed 
from  the  groin,  and  from  the  vessels,  etc.,  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh, 
but  also  the  direction  of  the  counter  extension  is  in  a  line  with  the 
axis  of  the  body.  The  posterior  extremity  of  this  band  is  secared, 
not  to  the  upper  end  of  the  splint,  as  is  usually  done,  but  to  the  splint 
several  inches  lower  down,  where  it  will  take  a  more  secure  hold 
upon  the  under  surface  of  the  tuberosity  and  nates.  Both  extremities 
of  the  band  are  elastic.  Extension  is  made  with  a  screw,  inclosing 
a  strong  spiral  spring  in  its  ferrule,  or  with  adhesive  plasters,  a  pulley 
and  weight,  at  the  option  of  the  surgeon. 

'  Gilbert,  Amer.  Jonm.  Mwi.  Sci.,  April.  IBSn.  pp.  410-434. 
■  Hod{;c,  Amer.  Joarn.  Med.  Bci.,  April,  1S60. 
27 
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Jifferent  persons, 
and  lor  convenience  in  packing.  It  extends  no  higher  than  the  aina 
of  the  pelvis,  and  is  secured  to  the  body  at  this  point  by  a  paddetl 
])e!vio  band.  The  accompanying  illustration  will  sufficiently  explain 
the  remaining  features  of  the  apparatus. 
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There  are  a  few,  however,  of  our  most  distinguished  surgeons,  who 
retain  the  flexed  position  in  certain  fractures,  such  as  an  oblique 
downward  and  forward  fracture,  occurring  just  below  the  trochanter 
minor,  and  a  similar  fracture  Just  above  the  condyles,  or  in  certain 


Fig.  185. 


cases  of  fractures  in  children,  or  in  very  old  people,  but  who,  never- 
theless, give  a  decided  preference  to  the  straight  splint  in  those  oblique 
fractures  of  the  shaft  which  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  all  these  accidents.  Among  these,  I  will  mention  the  names  of 
Nott,  of  New  York,  Pope,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Eve,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.  i 

The  practice  of  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  is  peculiar,  and  will 
be  best  described  by  himself: — 

"I  treat  all  thigbs,  fractured  io  their  middle  part,  by  the  long  splint, 
and  in  the  straight  position.  In  fractures  occurring  at  either  end  of 
the  bone  I  resort  at  first  to  the  angular  splint  and  the  Sexed  position, 
and  thus  place  the  muscles  more  at  rest ;  in  which  position,  also,  there 
is  less  tendency  to  angular  displacement  and  shortening.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  when  the  disturbed  muscles  have  lost  their  ten* 
dency  to  spasm,  and  the  hardened  cellular  tissue  about  the  fracture 
Eiaa  formed  a  sort  of  bond  between  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  I 
gently  bring  the  limb  down  to  the  straight  position,  and  apply  the 
long  splint."' 

The  practice  of  treating  fractures  of  the  thigh,  as  well  ns  all  other 
fractures  of  the  long  bones,  with  the  roller  alone,  and  without  either 
lateral  splints  or  extending  apparatus,  first  suggested  by  Badley,  has 
found  in  this  country  but  one  distinguished  advocate,  the  late  Dr. 
Dudley,  of  Lexington,  Ky.'  Nor,  with  all  my  respect  for  that  truly 
great  surgeon,  can  I  persuade  myself  that  the  practice  is  able  to  ac- 
complish, in  a  majority  of  oases,  the  indications  proposed,  nor  indeed 
that  it  is,  at  least  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  surgeons,  wholly  safe. 

'  TntDB.  Amer.  Hcd.  Arsoc.,  vol.  x.    Rep.  on  Def.,  eto. 

'  Amer.  Joum.  of  the  Med.  Sci ,  vo).  xlx.  p.  370  ;  Transy iTania  Joamal,  April, 
1839 .  Boston  Hed.  ftnd  Surg.  Jonra.,  toI.  xxiiT.  p.  83. 
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Dr.  D.,  of  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  has  reported  to  me  one  example  in  which, 
after  the  application  of  this  bandage  by  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Dudley's,  to  a 
negro  slave,  who  had  a  fracture  of  the  femur,  death  of  the  limb  ensued, 
and  amputation  became  necessary.  The  negro  was  sixteen  years  old, 
and  healthy ;  the  fracture  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  or  of  a 
branch,  and  was  simple.  The  bandage  was  applied  from  the  toes  up- 
wards to  the  groin,  and  was  not  opened  for  several  days,  at  which  time 
the  whole  limb  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  dry  gangrene,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  thigh,  which  was  swollen 
enormously,  and  partially  gangrenous  as  high  up  as  the  groin. 

Dr.  D.  says:  "Having  heard  the  history  of  the  case  carefully 
stated,  observing  the  leg  and  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  to  be  in  a 
state  of  dry  gangrene,  and  seeing  the  marks  of  the  bandage  visibly 
impressed  on  the  surface,  my  opinion  was  made  up  at  the  time  that 
the  gangrene  had  resulted  from  pressure  of  the  bandage.  The  femoral 
artery  at  the  groin  was  in  a  sound  and  natural  state,  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  after  the  limb  was  removed,  it  was  traced  to  the  point  of  oblite- 
ration where  the  gangrene  commenced,  and  where  the  impression  of 
the  bandage  was  observed ;  thus  far,  I  think,  it  was  of  natural  size 
and  calibre.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  death  of 
the  limb  resulted  from  the  pressure  of  the  bandage,  and  not  of  one  of 
the  fragments. 

"  It  was  a  curious  specimen  of  dry  mortification,  and  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  use  the  means  of  preserving  it.  I  was  then  engaged  in  a  very 
laborious  practice,  thirty  miles  from  home,  on  horseback,  and  conae- 
quentjiy  could  not  conveniently  spare  the  time  to  attend  to  it  as  an 
object  of  surgical  curiosity.  Dr.  H.  and  myself  cut  into  the  leg  in 
various  places,  in  order  to  examine  the  muscles,  arteries,  nerves,  etc., 
but  found  the  integuments  so  hard  that  it  was  really  difficult  to  pene- 
trate them  with  a  knife ;  the  resistance  to  the  knife  was  more  like 
that  of  dry  hickory  wood  than  anything  else."^ 

I  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  practice 
of  Jobert,  of  Paris,  and  of  Swinburn,  of  Albany,  who,  rejecting  side 
or  coaptation  splints  altogether,  have  relied  solely  upon  extension  as 
a  means  of  support  and  retention  in  the  case  of  fractures  of  the  shaft 
of  the  femur. 

The  treatment  of  these  and  other  fractures  by  plaster  of  Paris,  paste, 
starch,  or  dextrine  has  been  already  considered  when  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  fractures  in  general.  Thus  far  my  experience  will  not 
warrant  me  in  recommending  the  immovable  apparatus  as  a  general 
plan  of  treatment  in  any  other  cases  than  fractures  of  the  leg  below 
the  knee.  Yet  I  must  in  candor  admit  that  in  the  hands  of  Drs. 
Bryant,  Synott,  Alexander,  O'Byrne,  and  St.  John,  house  surgeons  at 
Bellevue,  the  plaster  of  Paris  aressing  for  broken  femurs  has  been 
attended  with  a  greater  than  average  success.  I  have  before  me  a 
paper  now  in  preparation  for  the  press,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant,  and  from 
which  it  appears  that  of  21  cases  treated  by  this  method  at  Bellevue, 

1  For  a  more  complete  account  of  this  interesting  case,  see  Buffalo  Med.  Jouma], 
vol.  xiv.  p.  198,  Sept.  1858. 
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11  uniled  without  an;  apparent  shortening,  and  10  with  an  average 
ebortening  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Of  the  11  perfect  results,  5 
were  obtained  in  persons  over  18  years  of  age. 

For  the  accuracy  of  the  statemeota  made  in  this  paper  I  am  pre* 
pared  to  vouch  ;  hut  the  facts  are  nevertheless  inconclusive.  Similar 
results,  or  results  very  nearly  equal,  may  be  obtained  in  a  hospital 
where  great  care  is  exercised  and  the  best  skill  is  applied,  by  my  own 
method,  and  without  any  possibility  of  accidents.  At  Bellevue,  as 
Dr.  Bryant's  report  will  show,  accidents  have  occurred  in  the  use  of 
the  plaster,  and  of  a  pretty  serious  nature;  and  that,  too,  notwith- 
atanding  the  gentlemen  in  charge  possess  unusual  qualifications,  and 
have  been  exceedingly  vigilant. 


Fig.  tee. 
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Possibly,  in  some  degree,  the  results  obtained  by  these  gentlemen 
may  be  due  to  the  mode  adopted  by  them  of  making  extension  while 
the  plaster  was  being  applied.  lu  ten  cases  the  patients  were  under 
the  influence  of  an  ansesthetio  during  the  reduction  and  dressing,  and 
of  these,  four  united  without  shortening ;  in  all  the  cases  extension  was 
made  in  the  following  manner,  or  in  a  manner  very  nearly  such  as 
I  shall  now  describe. 

A  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  having  been  applied  to  the  foot  and  leg 
some  hours  before,  or  sufficiently  long  to  permit  it  to  harden,  a  noose 
waa  placed  about  the  ankle  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  pulleys. 
The  patient  was  now  placed  with  his  nates  overhanging  one  corner 
of  the  bed  or  table,  and  with  the  perineum  resting  against  an  upright 
stanchion  wound  with  woollen  cloth.  The  pelvis  was  then  lifted  by 
a  broad  band  tied  over  a  cross-bar  resting  upon  the  stanchion.  Ex- 
tension was  made  in  a  horizontal  line  by  the  pulleys  fastened  to  a 
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Staple  at  one  end  of  tbe  rope,  and  by  the  noose  around  the  ankle  at 
the  other.  In  this  position,  with  or  without  aocesthetics,  the  woollen 
cloth  having  been  firat  neatly  stitched  around  the  thigh,  and  the  peri- 
«eum  well  protected  by  extra  padding,  the  plaster  of  Paris  dressioga 


Fig.  187. 
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were  applied,  extending  downwards  below  the  knee,  and  upwards  aa 
high  aa  the  alee  of  the  pelvis.  Extension  was  not  relaxed  until  the 
dressings  hardened,  and  then  it  was  removed  altogether. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  employment  of  ansssthetics  and  of 
the  pulleys  during  the  setting  and  dressing  of  the  fractures  shall  be 
found  useful  or  advantageous,  the  same  methods  may  be  applied  with 
equal  advantage  to  other  permanent  dressings,  and  to  my  own  as  well 
as  to  any.  I  propose  to  make  the  trial  in  cases  which  may  hereafter 
come  under  my  care. 

Finally,  having  considered  somewhat  at  length  the  leading  plana 
of  treatment  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  and  em- 
ployed by  our  best  surgeons  both  at  home  and  abroad,  I  desire  to 
describe  in  greater  detail  those  methods  and  forms  of  apparatus  which 
my  own  experience  has  tanght  me  to  prefer. 

As  to  posture,  my  opinions  are  in  accord  with  the  opinions  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  most  experienced  surgeons  of  the  present  day. 
The  straight  position  will,  on  the  average,  give  the  best  results. 
Careful  measurements  made  by  myself  in  several  hundreds  of  cases,  a 
portion  of  which  have  been  published  in  my  statistical  tables,'  have 
demonstrated  that  the  average  shortening  of  the  limb  is  greater  afler 
any  method  of  treatment  in  which  the  flexed  position  is  employed, 
than  after  treatment  with  extension  in  the  straight  position.  These 
observations  have  also  shown  that  the  flexed  position,  contrary  to  the 
reiterated  statements  of  its  advocates,  is  more  apt  to  entail  angular 
deformity. 

There  are  a  few  who,  rejecting  the  flexed  position  in  fractures  of 

'  Fracture  Tables,  by  F.  H.  Hamillon,  ISBS. 
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the  middle  of  the  shaft,  still  declare  for  this  position  a  preference 
when  the  fracture  occurs  just  below  the  trochanters,  and  in  the  case 
of  fraoturea  at  the  base  of  the  condyles. 

According  to  Malgaigne,  who  has  devoted  especial  study  to  this 
subject,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  in  favor  of  the  flexed  posi- 
tion when  the  fracture  occurs'  below  the  trochanters.  It  is  not 
directly  forwards,  but  forwards  and  out- 
wards, that  the  lower  end  of  the  upper 
fragment  is  carried  by  the  action  of  the 
psoasmagnusand  iliacusiuternus;  sothat 
in  order  to  meet  the  supposed  indication 
it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb  outwards  also,  a  posi- 
tion which  would  certainly  be  found 
inconvenient,  if  not  actually  impracti- 
cable, in  the  majority  of  eases.  Nor 
can  the  tendency  of  the  npper  frag- 
ment to  advance  in  the  forward  direc- 
tion, and  consequently  to  separate  from 
the  lower,  be  met  effectually  by  posture 
alone,  unless  the  thigh  is  completely 
flexed  upon  the  body.  Indeed,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  position  of  moderate 
flexion  will  rather  favor  the  action  of 
those  muscles  which  are  supposed  to  be 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  displacement. 
When  the  thigh  is  extended  upon  the 
body,  the  psoas  magnas  and  iliacue 
internas  are  aoting  in  the  direction  of, 
and  parallel  to,  the  axis  of  the  femur, 
and  consequently  to  a  disadvantage ;  but 

when  the  limb  is  lifted,  their  action  is  more  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  shaft,  and  their  ability  to  dbplace  the  fragment  is  greatly 
increased, 

Uoreover,  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  broken  hones  are  seldom  or 
□ever  displaced  or  separated,  in  the  same  manner  they  would  be  if  they 
were  not  surrounded  with  many  other  structures  which  have  suffered 
little  or  no  disruption:  they  pass  each  other,  hut  do  not  separate 
widely,  being  held  together  by  shreds  of  periosteum,  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments,  &o.  The  same  happens  when  this  bone  ia  broken  just  below 
the  trochanters;  the  upper  fragment  lies  always,  or  almost  always,  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  lower,  and  whatever  force  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  tower  fragment  more  or  less  directly  influences  the 
upper;  we  can  then  by  extension,  applied  to  the  leg,  draw  down  not 
only  the  lower  fragment,  but  we  can  arag  into  line  the  upper  fragment. 
No  doubt  in  this  attempt  we  shall  meet  with  some  resistance  from  tfae 
mOBcles  above  named;  but  experience  has  always  shown  that  even 
moderate  extension,  applied  steadily  and  without  interruption,  seldom 
or  never  fails  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  most  powerful  muscles. 
We  constantly  avail  oaraelvea  of  this  principle  in  overcoming  the  ab- 
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normal  contraction  of  muscles  in  connection  with  diseased  joints^  ia 
the  reduction  of  old  dislocations,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Whatever  the  advocates  of  flexion  in  fractures  of  the  femur  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  they  are  never  able  in  this  position  to  employ 
extension  and  counter-extension.  A  careful  examination  of  all  the 
double-inclined  planes  which  have  been  brought  under  my  notice, 
including  Nathan  B.  Smith's  and  Dr.  Hodgen's  suspending  apparatus, 
will  convince  any  experienced  observer  that  such  is  the  fact.  What- 
ever other  excellences  they  may  possess,  this  does  not  belong  to  them. 
But  extension  is,  of  all  the  indications  of  treatment,  that  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  nearly  all  fractures  of  the  thigh,  and  no 
less  important  in  the  upper  third  than  in  the  lower.  In  fact,  the  higher 
we  ascend  in  the  limb,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  shorten,  as  my 
measurements  have  shown,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  those 
powerful  muscles  which,  arising  above,  have  their  insertions  into  the 
lower  fragment. 

In  the  case  of  all  those  double-inclined  planes  where  the  body  rests 
upon  a  bed,  there  can  be  no  counter-extension  except  the  weight  of 
the  pelvis  and  its  contents.  It  will  not  do  to  fasten  the  pelvis  to  the 
bed  by  bands,  as  every  one  who  made  the  experiment  would  soon 
learn  ;  nor  will  the  groin  tolerate  the  pressure  of  counter-extending 
splints,  or  bands.  These  things  have  been  tried  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  abandoned.  The  weight  of  the  pelvis  alone,  not  of  the  entire  body, 
is  the  only  counter-extending  force  which  can  be  made  available,  and 
this  is  wholly  insufficient.  In  Nathan  B.  Smith's  anterior  suspension 
splint,  not  even  the  weight  of  the  pelvis  is  employed  as  a  means  of 
counter-extension,  the  pelvis  being  secured  to  the  splint  by  rollers, 
equally  with  the  thigh  and  leg. 

After  all,  I  prefer  to  leave  this  question  to  the  verdict  of  experience, 
and  happily  this  seems  to  be  conclusive,  if  we  may  accept  the  almost 
unanimous  testimony  of  those  surgeons  who  have  enjoyed  the  largest 
hospital  practice.  In  my  own  experience  the  ordinary  double- 
inclined  planes  have  constantly  given  the  worst  results,  both  in  regard 
to  length,  and  lateral  displacement ;  they  are  the  most  difficult  to 
manage,  and  are  the  most  fatiguing  to  the  patients.  Nathan  B.  Smithes 
suspending  apparatus  permits  the  limb  to  shorten  more  than  the  pre- 
sent methods  of  extension;  and  it  affords  inadequate  support  along  the 
centre  of  the  shaft,  in  consequence  of  which  the  limb  is  apt  to  unite 
with  a  backward  curvature  or  angle.  In  some  gunshot  fractures 
treated  by  this  apparatus  this  posterior  curve  or  angle  has  been 
excessive. 

Even  the  old  methods  of  extension  were  preferable  to  flexion;  but 
they  had  always  two  serious  drawbacks.  First,  in  the  excoriatioos 
and  ulcerations  incident  to  the  application  of  extending  bands  or 
gaiters,  or  whatever  else  was  employed  for  this  purpose.  Again  and 
again  I  have  seen  ulceration  of  the  instep,  of  the  integuments  above 
the  heel,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  foot  and  ankle,  from  extending 
bands;  and  second,  from  similar  excoriations,  ulcerations  and  deep 
sloughs  about  the  groin  and  perineum  caused  by  the  counter-extend- 
ing band.    It  is  true,  these  accidents  did  not  occur  often,  and  some- 
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times  they  were  due  wholly  to  negligence;  but  in  order  to  avoid 
them  we  were  compelled  to  limit  very  much  the  amount  of  extension, 
and  to  exercise  unceasing  vigilance.  Only  recently,  at  Bellevue,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  employ  counter-extension  in  the  perineum  of  an 
adulty  by  plaster  of  Paris  applied  in  the  usual  manner  for  a  broken 
femur,  ana  as  a  consequence  a  perineal  slough  was  soon  formed  two  or 
three  inches  in  depth  by  several  inches  in  length.  Lente,  the  Surges, 
myself,  and  others  sought  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
perineal  band  by  various  contrivances;  and  perhaps  in  some  measure 
we  have  been  successful,  but  still  the  danger  of  ulceration  existed 
wherever  much  force  was  employed,  or  the  integuments  were  unusu- 
ally delicate,  Gilbert's  plan  of  substituting  adhesive  plasters  for  the 
usual  counter-extending  band,  and  Buck^s  plan  of  employing  elastic 
tubing,  possess  no  real  advantages.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  point 
about  the  groin,  perineum,  or  pelvis  upon  which,  by  one  surgeon  or 
another,  the  pressure  has  not  been  m.ade,  and  more  or  less  distributed, 
and  there  is  no  method  perhaps  which  has  not  been  employed,  yet, 
after  a  fair  trial,  the  results  are  the  same.  The  pressure  must  be 
moderate,  or  serious  accidents  will  occasionally  happen.^ 

Hodge's  attempt  to  make  the  counter-extension  from  the  sides  of 
the  trunk  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  as  already  described,  is  wholly 
inefficient  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 

Our  first  great  step  of  progress  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
thigh  consists,  then,  in  having  secured  counter-extension  by  the 
weight  of  the  body  alone,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  simply  ele- 
vating the  foot  of  the  bed  from  four  to  six  inches.  I  have  not  used 
a  perineal  band,  except  in  case  of  children,  for  eight  or  ten  years ; 
and  in  the  case  of  children  the  weight  of  the  body  is  still  my  chief 
reliance.  None  of  my  colleagues  at  Bellevue  use  the  perineal  band 
to-day. 

The  second  step  of  progress  was  the  introduction  of  the  method 
of  extension  by  adhesive  plasters,  weights,  and  pulleys,  without 
which  we  would  be  unable  to  employ  effectively  the  weight  of  the 
body  as  a  means  of  counter-extension,  and  by  the  use  of  which  all 
danger  of  excoriation,  ulceration,  and  sloughing  about  the  foot  is 
completely  avoided.  'The  suggestion  of  adhesive  plaster  extension 
has  been  claimed  for  both  Dr.  Gross  and  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  for  Dr.  Swift,  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania ;  but,  however  this  may  be, 
to  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  certainly  due  the  credit 
of  having  brought  it  conspicuously  before  the  profession.' 

As  to  the  bed  upon  which  the  patient  is  to  repose,  it  seems  proper 
to  say  that,  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  will  warrant 
the  expense,  a  bed  constructed  with  especial  view  to  fractures  of  the 
thigh  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  apparatus; 
always  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  if  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  most  complete  success.  Indeed, 
where  some  form  of  fracture-bed  cannot  be  procured,  or  extempora- 

*  For  cases  of  slonghinff,  &c.,  from  perineal  band,  see  N.  T.  Joam.  of  Med., 
vol.  sir.,  2d  ser.,  p.  261,  March,  1856  ;  also  same  journal,  Jan.  1840,  p.  289. 
'  New  Hampshire  Joum.  Med.,  1851 ;  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  iii.  p.  882. 
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Deonsly  constructed,  and  the  patient  is  compelled  to  lie  upon  a  com- 
mon cot  bedstead,  or  a  common  post  bedstead,  or  npon  the  floor,  I 
cannot  think  the  surgeon  ought  to  be  held  in  any  degree  respoDstble 
for  the  result. 

The  fracture-beds  in  use  among  American  surgeons  are  exceedingly 
varioas,  among  which  I  will  mention,  as  being  especially  ingenious, 
the  beds  invented  by  Jenks,  Daniels,  the  Burgea,  Addinell  Hewson, 
of  Philadelphia,'  J.  Bhea  Barton,  B,  H.  Coates,  of  the  same  city,'  and 
J.  Crosby,  of  Manchester,  N.  H,' 

Of  these  several  contrivances,  Jenks'  bed  {Fig.  168)  has  been  for  the 
longest  period  in  use  among  American  surgeons,  and  its  excellences 
most  thoroughly  tested.  It  is  composed  of  "two  upright  posts  about 
six  feet  high,  supported  each  by  a  pedestal ;  of  two  horizontal  bars  at 
the  top,  somewhat  longer  than  a  common  bedstead ;  of  a  windlass  of 


Fig.  169. 


the  same  length,  placed  six  inches  below  the  upper  bar ;  of  a  oog- wheel 
and  handle ;  of  linen  belts,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  wide ;  of  straps 
secured  at  one  end  to  the  windlass,  and  at  the  other  having  hooks 
attached  to  corresponding  eyes  in  the  linen  belts;  of  a  hend-piece 
made  of  netting ;  of  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  twelve  inches  loug,  ana  hol- 
lowed out  to  Ht  and  surround  the  thigh ;  of  a  bed-pan,  box  and  cushion 
to  support  it,  and  of  some  other  minor  parts. 

"  The  patient  lyi  ng  on  this  mattress,  and  his  limb  surrounded  by  the 
apparatus  of  Desault,  Hagedorn,  or  any  other  that  may  be  preferred, 
the  surgeon,  or  any  common  attendant,  will  only  find  It  requisite  to 

'  HewBOD,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1856,  p.  101. 

•  Eclectic  Reperlory,  fitU  and  BlU  vols. 

*  Crosby,  Treatise  on  Milit.  Surg.,  bj  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  1805,  p.  413. 
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pass  tbe  linen  belts  beneatb  his  body  [attaching  them  to  the  hooks  on 
the  ends  of  the  straps,  and  adjuetine  the  whole  at  the  proper  distance 
and  length,  so  as  to  balance  the  body  exactly],  and  raise  it  from  the 
mattreas  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  windlass.  While  the  patient  ia 
thus  suspended,  the  bed  can  be  made  up,  and  the  fsaces  and  urine  evaca- 
ated.  To  lower  the  patient  again,  and  replaee  him  on  the  mattress, 
the  windlass  must  be  reversed.  The  linen  nelts  may  then  be  removed, 
and  the  body  brought  in  contact  with  the  sheets,'" 

Bat  in  my  own  experience  no  bed  has  proved  so  complete  and  uni- 
versally applicable  as  the  fracture-bed  invented  more  recently  by 
Daniels,  of  Owego,  New  York,  and  which  may  be  used  either  as  a 
double-inclined  plane  or  as  a  single  horizontal  plane  suitable  for  the 
support  of  the  patient  when  his  limb  is  dressed  with  the  straight 
splint 


Fig.  ITO. 


'  Oibson'a  Surgery,  toI.  i.  p.  880. 
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Sometimes  I  have  bad  constructed  a  simple  frame,  covered  witV 
Btout  canvas  sacking,  having  a  hole  nt  a  point  corresponding  with  t^ 
position  of  the  nates,  and  this  I  have  laid  directly  upon  a  common  fo* 
post  bedstead.     A  mattress  and  one  or  two  quilta  must  be  placed  o  p^ 
the  boards  of  the  bedstead  underneath  the  sacking,  and  a  sheet  or  t-'"" 
above  the  sacking,  upon  which  last  the  patient  is  lo  be  laid.     In      ■ 
ranging  the  linen  underneath  the  patient,  the  most  convenient  plat» 
instead  of  using  only  one  sheet,  which  will  require  that  a  hole  ?i! 
be  made  in  it  corresponding  to  the  hole  in  the  sacking,  to  employ  tf 
sheets,  and,  doubling  them  separately,  to  bring  the  folded  margici 
each  from  above  and  from  below  lo  the  centre  of  the  opening.    "Wl 
the  patient  has  occasion  to  use  the  bed-pan,  it  is  only  ceoeesary  C 
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two  or  four  persons  should  lift  this  frame,  and  place  under  each  corner 
a  block  about  oae  foot  in  height,  or  it  m&y  be  raised  hj  a  pulley  and 
ropes  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

The  "invalid-bed,"  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  as  a  "fracture" 
bed,  invented  by  Dr.  Joaiah  Crosby,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  which 
was  introduced  into  many  of  the  U.  S.  general  hospitals  by  order  of 
the  Surgeon-Qeneral,  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  service,  not  only 
in  the  management  of  invalids,  in  the  general  sense  ofthat  term,  but 


Fig.  m. 
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also  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot  fractures  of  the  thigh.     Indeed,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  use  this  bedstead  in  Bellevae  Hospital,  and  I 
can  say  that  its  value  in  many  cases  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
We  may  also  floor  over  a  common  bedstead,  having  previously,  in 
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case  it  is  an  adult  wbom  we  have  to  treat,  removed  the  foot-board,  90 
that  we  may  extend  the  Soor  two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  usaal  length 
of  the  bedstead.  In  the  centre  of  this  floor  we  may  make  an  opentag, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  closed  by  a  board  slid  underneath,  or  by  a  door 
fastened  with  a  coupW  of  leathern  bioges,  and  closed  by  a  spring 
catch. 

A  veiy  comfortable  bed,  especially  for  children,  can  sometimes  be 
made  from  a  cot.  But  it  will  be  necessary  always  to  nail  a  piece  of 
board  firmly  across  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bedstead  when  the  sack- 
in?  is  at  its  utmost  tension,  in  order  to  prevent  the  side  rails  from 
falling  together.  The  top  board  must  be  nailed  on  vertically,  like 
an  ordinary  head-board,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pillows  from  falling  off, 
but  the  bottom  piece  should  be  at  least  one  foot  wide,  and  laid  hori- 
zontally to  support  and  steady  the  apparatus  as  it  extends  beyond  the 
foot. 

Having  had  occasion  to  assist  the  late  Dr.  Treat  in  the  management 
of  a  fracture  of  the  tbigh  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl  not  quite  three 
years  old,  I  was  struck  with  the  simplicity  and  completeness  of  sq 
arrangement  which  he  had  made  to  prevent  the  bed  and  the  dressings 
from  becoming  soiled  with  the  urine.  It  was  only  to  leave  directly 
underneath  the  nates  a  complete  opening  through  to  the  floor  for  the 
escape  of  the  urine,  and  to  protect  the  margins  of  the  sacking  aDd 
sheets,  which  came  nearly  together  at  the  opening,  with  pieces  of  oiled 
cloth  folded  upon  themselves.  It  was  found  that  not  only  the  bed 
was  in  this  way  kept  dry,  bat  the  dressings  also;  it  being  nowob- 
Bcrved  that  the  dressings  had  become  wet  heretofore  by  soaking  up 
the  moisture  from  the  bed,  rather  than  by  the  direct  fall  of  the  urine 
upon  them. 

Having  prepared  the  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  patient,  and  ele- 
vated its  lower  end  about  four  inches  by  ptacine  blocks  underneath 
the  foot-posts,  the  following  additional  preparations 
Fig.  179.         should  be  made  before  we  proceed  to  reduce  the  frac- 
ture and  dress  the  limb : — 

There  should  be  provided  a  piece  of  board  of  the 
requisite  length  and  breadth,  furnished  with  a  slot 
to  receive  the  pulley,  and  called  the  "standard,"  « 
small  iron  rod,  a  pulley,  a  yard  of  rope,  and  a  vessel 
or  bag  to  receive  the  weights.  The  slot  should  have 
sufGcient  length,  and  the  standard  should  be  perfo- 
rated in  the  direction  of  its  breadth  at  short  distances, 
to  enable  the  surgeon  to  elevate  or  depress  the  pulley, 
as  may  be  required.  In  case  a  metallic  pulley  cannot  be 
obtained,  a  spool  will  answer  as  a  tolerable  substitute. 
The  adhesive  plaster  which  I  have  generally  used 
both  in  private  and  hospital  practice  is  that  wliioh  is 
usually  found  in  drug  stores,  spread  upon  linen;  but 
some  of  my  oolleagues  prefer  the  plaster  spread  upon 
jeans  or  oanton-Sannel,  as  being  stronger.  I  cannot, 
however,  appreciate  their  advantage,  since  the  ordinary 
plaster  never  gives  way. 
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A  thin  block  or  piece  of  board,  called  the  "foot-piece,"  is  to  be  pro- 
vided, perforated  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  cord,  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  prevent  the  adhesive  strips  or  "extension  bands"  from 
pressing  upon  the  malleoli.  An  average  size  for  the  foot-piece  in  the 
case  of  an  adult  is  about  three  inches  and  three-quarters  in  length,  by 
two  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

The  adhesive  plaster  may  be  cut  in  the  shape  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration :  five  and  a  half  inches  wide  in  the  centre,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide  at  the  narrowest  point, 
and  gradually  widening  again  to-  Fig.  176. 

ward  each  extremity  to  four  inches; 
the  narrower  portions  being  slit 
down  two-thirds  of  their  length. 
For  an  adult  we  generally  require 
a  strip  of  about  four  feet  and  eight 
inches  in  length,  namely,  sixteen 
inches  for  the  central  and  widest 
portion,  and  twenty  inches  for  each 
extremity.     The  shoulders  of  the  Footppieea. 

central  portion  are  cut  as  repre- 
sented, in  order  that  when  folded  upon  the  foot-piece  and  upon  itself 
it  may  reinforce  the  lateral  bands  at  their  weakest  points. 

Fig.  177. 


Bxtenilon-band  and  foot-piece. 


Fig.  178. 


SADie,  folded  and  readj  for  nie. 

The  lateral  or  side  splints  may  be  made  of  stout  leather,  cut  and 
moulded  to  the  limb,  or  of  thin  pieces  of  board  covered  with  cotton 
cloth,  and  stuffed  on  the  sides  next  to  the  skin  with  cotton  batting  to 
fit  all  -the  inequalities  of  the  limb.  The  cotton  cloth  must  be  stitched 
over  the  splints  like  a  sac,  but  lefl  open  at  the  ends  until  the  padding 
is  properly  adjusted.  Loose  cotton  batting  always  becomes  displaced. 
Four  splints  are  generally  required:  one  for  the  anterior  surface, 
extending  from  the  groin  below  the  anterior  spines  of  the  pelvis  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  patella ;  one  for  the  posterior  surface,  ex- 
tending from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  a  point  two  inches 
below  the  knee ;  one  for  the  inside,  extending  from  near  the  perineum 
to  the  inner  condyle ;  and  one  for  the  outside  extending  from  above 
the  trochanter  major  to  the  outer  condyle.  These  splints  ought  to 
encircle  the  limb  completely,  only  leaving  an  interval  of  from  half  an 
inch  to  one  inch  between  each  of  the  adjacent  splints.    The  outer  and 
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inner  splints  may  be  extended  below  the  knee  when  tbe  fractnre  is 
low  down;  but  in  that  case  they  must  be  carefully  fitted  to  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  condyles.  The  posterior  splint  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them  all.  It  should  be  wider  and  longer  than  either  of  the 
other  splints,  and  it  must  be  fitted  with  great  accuracy  to  the  back  of 
the  thigh,  ham,  and  upper  part  of  the  leg.  It  is  important  also  to 
cover  this  with  a  sac  of  cotton  cloth  so  that  it  may  be  stitched  to  the 
centre  of  the  bands,  which  are  to  inclose  all  the  splints.  If  this  is 
not  done,  it  is  very  liable  to  become  displaced. 

A  long  side  splint  must  now  be  prepared,  long  enough  to  extend 
from  about  four  inches  below  the  axilla  to  five  inches  below  the  heel ; 
four  and  a  half  inches  wide,  by  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  proTided 
with  a  cross-piece  at  the  lower  end,  two  feet  long  by  three  inciies  wide 
and  half  an  inch  thick.  The  purpose  of  this  splint  is  not  to  make 
extension  or  to  serve  as  a  side  coaptation  splint,  but  solely  to  prevent 
eversion  of  the  foot,  which  purpose  is  never  accomplished  efifectively 
by  junks  or  by  any  other  method  I  have  yet  seen  adopted.  It  is  to 
be  employed  in  all  fractures  of  the  thigh,  including  fractures  of  the 
neck.  The  inner  surface  of  this  long  splint  must  be  padded  through 
its  whole  length,  and  thus  fitted  accurately  to  the  sides  of  the  body 
and  limb. 

Four  or  six  strips  of  cotton  cloth,  each  two  inches  wide  by  one 
yard  in  length,  are  now  stitched  by  their  centres  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  long  back  splint,  and  these  are  laid  upon  the  bed  in  position 
for  the  splint  to  receive  the  limb. 

Fig.  179. 


Supplied  with  rollers,  several  additional  strips  of  bandage,  and 
cotton-batting,  we  are  now  reaSy  to  rtwiuce  and  i\reM  the  fracture. 
The  patient  being   placed  In  position  upon  the  bed,  one  assistant 
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seizes  the  limb  by  the  knee,  and  a  second  by  the  foot,  drawing  upon 
it  firmly  and  steadily,  while  the  surgeon  lays  the  extreraitiea  of  the 
extension  strips  upon  each  side  of  the  leg,  with  the  centre,  containiog 
the  foot-piece  and  the  rope,  about  one  inch  below  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
With  a  mnslin  roller,  inclosing  the  limb  from  near  the  metatarso-pha- 
laogeal  articulation  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  adhesive  strips 
are  held  in  place.  As  a  rule,  and  especially  in  the  esse  of  women,  and 
of  persons  of  a  delicate  lax  fibre,  it  is  well  to  lay  against  the  tendo 
AchilHs,  and  over  the  instep,  a  little  cotton  batting  before  applying  the 
roller.  In  some  cases  I  am  in  the  habit  of  applying  a  thin  sheet  of 
cotton  wadding  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  limb.  Any  excess  of 
the  bands  at  the  upper  end  are  disposed  of  by  turning  them  down, 
and  inclosing  them  in  a  few  additional  turns  of  the  roller.  As  soon  as 
the  application  of  the  adhesive  strips  is  completed  the  weight  may  be 
adjusted,  and  extension  applied.  The  amount  of  extension  required 
for  adults  will  vary  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  pounds.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  twenty  or  twenty-one  pounds  will  be  borne 
witnout  complaint ;  and  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  tolerate  the  ex- 
tension, alone  limits  the  amount.  Occasionally,  even  a  few  pounds, 
when  first  applied,  causes  pain  in  the  ligaments  about  the  knee-joint ; 
but  ID  a  few  hours  the  amount  may  be  increased.  It  is  better  to 
apply  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  at  once,  if  it  can  be  home.  Lifting  the 
knee  slightly  by  a  pad  placed  underneath,  will  often  relieve  the  pain 
cBQsed  by  the  extension. 

Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  very  muscular  patients,  and  where  the 
primary  shortening  is  considerable,  I,  believe  we  make  a  positive  and 
permanent  gain  if  we  place  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chlo- 
roform for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  weight  is  first  applied.  In  these 
cases,  as  in  dislocations,  I  generally  prefer  chloroform  to  ether,  for  the 
reason  that  the  patient  is  less  liable  to  muscular  contractions  when 
be  is  passing  under  the  influence  of  the  aniesthetio. 


Fig.  180. 


Extension  being  efiected,  and  the  patient  already  resting  upon  the 
.posterior  coaptation  splint,  tbe  three  other  side  splints  are  applied, 
and  the  whole  secured  in  place  by  the  font  or  six  transverse  bands 
already  described  as  attached  to  the  posterior  splint;  the  bands  being 
tied  over  the  front  splint  firmly. 
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It  remains  only  to  lay  the  long  splint  beside  the  body,  and  to  secure 
it  in  place  by  a  few  separate  strips  of  bandage. 

From  this  time  onward,  the  patient  should  be  seen  daily,  and  the 
coaptation  splints  loosened  or  tightened  from  time  to  time»  as  may  he 
required.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  necessary  to  disturb  the  extension  until 
the  union  is  completed.  The  usual  time  required  for  consolidation  in 
the  case  of  an  adult  is  from  six  to  eight  weeks  ;  but  if  the  bone  feels 
pretty  firm  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  the  extension  may  be  a  little 
relaxed.  When  at  length  the  patient  is  permitted  to  leave  his  bed, 
a  pair  of  crutches  are  indispensable ;  and  during  the  following  two 
months  but  little  weight  should  be  borne  upon  the  limb. 

Fractures  of  the  thigh  in  children  have  generally  been  found  more 
difficult  to  manage  than  fractures  of  the  same  bone  in  the  adult, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  shortness  of  the  limb,  the  delicacy  of  the  skin,  and 
the  restlessness  of  the  patient.  I  have  tried  nearly  all  forms  of  appa* 
ratus  in  these  cases,  including  double-inclined  planes,  boxes,  single 
long  splints,  &c.,  and  the  result  of  my  experience  is  that  they  are  all 
inefficient;  and  for  some  years  I  have  employed  a  mode  of  dressing, 
partly  my  own  and  partly  the  suggestion  of  others,  but  of  which  I 
am  able  to  say  that  it  never  disappoints  me  in  the  result  obtained ; 
while  it  is  simple,  easy  of  management^  and  comfortable  to  the  little 
patients. 

Extension  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster  and  a  weight,  employed 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  adults,  constitutes  a  valuable  aid  in  most 
cases ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  indispensable,  since,  with  children 
under  five  or  seven  years,  the  fractures  are  pretty  often  so  nearly 
transverse  that,  when  once  reduced  and  well  supported  bv  lateral 
splints,  union  without  shortening  may  generally  be  expected ;  but  these 
results  become  less  and  less  frequent  as  we  advance  toward  adult 
life.  It  is  safe  and  proper,  according  to  my  experience,  to  employ  in 
any  case  extension,  somewhat  according  to  the  following  rule.  One 
pound  for  a  child  one  year  old,  two  for  a  child  two  years  old,  and  so 
on,  adding  one  pound  for  every  year  up  to  the  twentieth.  Of  much 
more  consequence,  however,  is  it  to  confine,  at  the  same  time,  both 
limbs,  for  as  long  as  one  is  at  liberty  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure 
any  degree  of  quiet.  It  is  of  equal  importauoe*  in  my  opinion,  to 
give  to  the  limbs  an  extended  rather  than  a  fiexed  position. 

My  plan  of  treatment,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  children,  is  in  all 
essential  respects  the  same  as  in  adults,  except  that  instead  of  one 
long  side  splint,  I  employ  two.  The  accompanying  illustrations  will 
explain  more  fully  my  meaning.  Two  long  side  splints  connected 
by  a  cross-piece  at  the  lower  ends,  and  reaching  upwards  to  near  the 
axillad,  separated  a  little  more  widely  below  than  above,  so  as  to 
render  the  perineum  more  accessible,  are  laid  upon  each  side  of  the 
body.  The  leg  of  the  broken  limb  is  secured  to  the  long  splint  with 
a  roller.  The  remainder  of  the  limb,  the  opposite  limb,  and  the  body, 
are  made  fast  with  broad  and  separate  strips  of  cloth.  The  coaptation 
splints,  in  the  case  of  children,  may  be  made  of  binder's  board. 

Thus  secured  and  laid  upon  a  bed,  such  as  I  have  already  described 
as  appropriate  for  children,  the  least  possible  annoyance  will  be  given 
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to  tbe  surgeon.  The  dressings  are  but  little  liable  to  become  wet 
with  urioe,  and  when  the  bed  is  soiled,  the  child  can  be  taken  up  with 
the  splint  and  carried  to  another;  indeed,  this  ma;  be  done  aa  often 
as  the  patient  becomes  restless  or  weary,  without  any  risk  of  disturb- 
ing the  fracture. 


Fig.  181. 


Fig.  183. 


In  case  the  surgeon  desires  to  use  extension  with  adhesive  plaster 
and  weights,  the  necessary  apparatus  may  be  made  fast  to  the  bed- 
stead, and  taken  ofi*  when  the  child  is  moved ;  or  it  may,  if  thought 
best,  be  made  fast  to  the  foot-piece  of  the  splint. 

Occasionally,  with  children,  I  employ,  as  a  means  of  extra  safety,  a 
perineal  baud,  drawn  moderately  tight,  and  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
splint  on  the  side  corresponding  tolhe  broken  limb.  The  best  peri- 
neal band  is  a  piece  of  soft  cotton  cloth,  one  or  two  yards  long,  by 
three  inches  wide,  folded  lengthwise,  to  a  flat  band  of  one  inch  in 
breadth,  and  inclosing,  where  it  passes  through  the  perineum  and 
under  the  nates,  a  few  thicknesses  of  paper.  The  paper  prevents  its. 
drawing  into  a  round  cord.    Sometimes  I  place  between  the  paper 
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and  the  folded  cloth,  on  the  side  which  ia  to  he  laid  next  to  the  skin, 
one  or  two  thicknesBes  of  cotton  wadding.  To  absorb  the  moisture, 
it  is  well  to  lay  a  piece  of  sheet  lint  between  the  band  and  the  skin. 
The  perineal  band  may  be  removed  daily  and  renewed ;  and  the  peri- 
neum examined  and  washed. 

Four  or  five  weeks  is  generally  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  per- 
fect consolidation,  in  children  under  five  years  of  age 

The  treatment  of  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh,  caused  by  gnn. 
shot  injuries,  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  gunshot 
fractures.  Other  badly  comminutdd  and  compound  fractures  of  this 
bone  are  to  be  managed  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  gunshot 
fractures. 

Those  compound  fractures  of  the  femur  which  have  been  caused 
by  the  thrusting  of  the  sharp  fragments  through  the  fiesb,  and  in 
which  reduction  has  been  easily  effected,  have  in  most  cases  done  as 
well  as  simple  fractures,  except  that  the  limb  is  generally  a  little 
more  shortened.  The  wound  usually  soon  heals,  and  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  case  ia  the  same  as  that  of  a  simple  fracture.  They  nuy 
be  treated,  therefore,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  have  just 
been  described. 

§  5.  yFRACTKBEB  OF  THE  CONDTLBS. 

(a.)  Fracture*  of  the  External  Condyle. 

Dr.  Alph  B,  Crosby,'  of  New  Hampshire,  has  published  an  acconot 
of  a  case  of  simple  fracture  of  the  external  condyle,  in  a  young  man 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  which  happened  from  a  suddeu  twist  of 
the  limb,  while  he  was  undressing  himself  w 
Fig.  188.  bathe.     Be  was  "standing  on  a  shelving  bank, 

with  the  right  leg  flexed  over  the  left  in  order  to 
remove  his  pant^oons ;  he  lost  his  balance,  par- 
tially twisted  the  leg,  and  fell  to  the  ground." 
Six  months  after,  the  fragment  was  removed  by 
Dr.  Crosby,  through  an  incision  below  the  con- 
dyle. The  recovery  of  the  young  man  has  been 
complete. 

The  accompanying  drawing  represents  the 
specimen  as  seen  from  its  lower  or  cartilagiDOUS 
surface,  and  of  its  actual  size. 

Dr.  T,  S.  Kirkbride  has  also  reported  an  ex- 
Dr  cro.br'1  ■perimM  «(  ample  of  simple  fracture  of  this  condyle,  which 
^etiiragCibeaxtarMicoD-  ^^^  produced  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  the  blow 
having  been  received  upon  the  inside  of  the  knee. 
When  this  patient  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Dec.  1884,  the 
knee  was  much  swollen,  and  crepitus  was  plainly  felt,  but  the  friig- 
ment  was  not  displaced ;  the  muscles  upon  the  outer  side,  however,  were 
so  strongly  contracted  as  to  abduct  the  leg,  and  produce  considerable 

'  Ciosby,  New  HuopBhire  Jonm.  of  Hcd.,  1807. 
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angular  deformity.    The  limb  could  be  easily  I^g- 184, 

made  straight,  but  it  returned  to  its  former 

poaition  of  abduction  as  soon  aa  it  was  released. 

When   fulty  extended,  slight  bending  of  the 

joint  did  not  give  severe  pain ;  but  when  in  any 

degree  flexed,  all  motion  was  very  painful. 

The  limb  was  placed  in  a  long  straight  frao- 
tare-box,  and  cold  applications  were  made; 
great  swelling  followed.  It  was  kept  extended 
in  this  manner,  or  in  the  long  splint  of  De- 
eautt,  twenty-eight  days;  at  which  time  union 
seemed  to  have  taken  place,  but  the  motions  at 
the  joints  were  very  limited,  and  productive  of 
great  pain.  From  this  period  the  limb  was 
laid  in  a  splint,  so  constructed  as  tbatthoangle 
of  the  knfte  could  be  changed  daily.  At  the 
end  of  about  six  weeks  he  b^an  to  walk  on 
crutchea,  and  he  could  then  flex  the  teg  to  a 
right  angle.'  ^ 

Sir  Astlej  has  related  a  case  of  compound    ^^1,. 
fracture  of  the  same  condyle,  produced  by  fall-  ■ 
ing  from  a  curb-stone  upon  the  knees.     The  man  died  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day.    On  examination  after  death,  the  external  condyle  was 
found  to  be  broken  off,  and  also  a  considerable  fragment  was  detached 
from  the  shaft  higher  up.' 

(b.)  Fractures  of  the  Internal  Condyle. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wells,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  reported  an  example  of 
fracture  of  the  internal  condyle,  accompanied  with  a  dislociition  of  the 
liead  of  the  tibia  outwards  and  backwards.  The  man  was  about  forty 
years  old,  and  intemperate.  Dr,  Wells  was  not  called  until  two  days 
aUt&T  the  injury  was  received,  when  he  found  the  limb  greatly  swollen 
and  gangrenous.  The  man's  account  of  himself  was  that  while  walk- 
ing in  the  back  yard  he  fell,  and  thus  dislocated  his  knee,  and  that 
be  was  then  brought  into  the  bouse,  being  unable  to  stand  upon  bis 
feet.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the 
limb,  probably  because  his  general  condition  indicated  that  speedy 
death  was  inevitable.  On  the  fourth  day  he  died.  The  autopsy  dis- 
closed, in  addition  to  the  dislocation  of  the  tibia,  that  a  thick  scale  of 
bone  was  broken  from  the  inner  part  of  the  inner  condyle,  but  it 
remained  attached  to  the  ligaments.' 

A  case  reported  to  me  by  Dr.  Lewis  Riggs,  a  very  intelligent  sur- 
geon, practising  in  Homer,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  more  successful. 

A  lad,  «t,  15,  was  kicked  by  a  horse,  the  blow  being  received  upon 
the  right  knee.  Dr.  Riggs  saw  him  within  three  hours  afler  the  acci- 
dent, and  found  the  internal  condyle  of  the  right  femur  broken  off, 

'  Ktrkbride,  Amcr.  Jonrn.  Med.  8ci.,  Maf,  1835,  toI.  xvi.  p.  83, 

*  Sir  Aslley  Cooper,  On  Dialoc.,  &c.,  op.  clt.,  p.  339. 

*  Wells,  Amer.  Jouni.  Med.  Sci.,  May,  1632,  vol.  x.  p.  2S. 
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carrying  away  more  than  half  the  articulating  surface  of  the  joint; 
the  tibia  and  fibula  were  at  the  same  time  dislocated  inwards  and 
upwards,  carrying  with  them  the  broken  condyle  and  the  patella.  The 
displacement  upwards  was  about  two  inches,  and  the  sharp  point  of 
the  inner  fragment  had  nearly  penetrated  the  skin.  There  was  no 
external  wound.  The  knee  presented  a  very  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, and  the  lad  was  suffering  greatly.  Being  at  a  distance  from 
town,  and  the  doctor  having  no  chloroform  or  pulleys  with  him,  be 
was  obliged  to  depend  solely  upon  the  aid  of  five  men  who  were  pre- 
sent. The  first  attempt  at  reduction  was  unsuccessful;  bat  in  the 
second  attempt^  when  the  men  were  nearly  exhausted  in  their  efforts 
at  extension  and  counter-extension,  and  while  the  doctor  was  pressing 
forcibly  with  both  hands  upon  the  two  condyles,  the  bones  suddenly 
came  into  position,  except  that  the  breadth  of  the  knee  seemed  to  be 
slightly  greater  than  the  other,  a  circumstance  which  was  probably 
due  to  the  irregularities  of  the  broken  surfaces,  which  prevented  per- 
fect coaptation. 

Neither  splints  nor  bandages  were  required  to  maintain  the  bones 
in  place ;  but  anticipating  the  probable  occurrence  of  anchylosis,  and 
with  a  view  to  making  "  the  limb  as  useful  as  possible  in  this  condi- 
tion," he  was  placed  .upon  "a  double-incliued  plane,"  which  being 
supplied  with  lateral  supports,  would  also  prevent  any  deflection  in 
either  direction,  in  case  the  limb  was  disposed  to  such  displacement 

The  subsequent  treatment  consisted  in  the  use  of  cold  water  dress- 
ings. Very  Tittle  inflammation  followed.  A  portion  of  the  integu- 
ment sloughed,  but  the  bone  was  not  exposed,  and  it  healed  rapidly. 
On  the  twenty -fourth  day  Dr.  Biggs  gave  to  the  joint  passive  motion, 
and  this  was  repeated  at  intervals  until,  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
he  was  able  to  walk  with  a  cane.  At  the  end  of  a  year  Dr.  Biggs 
examined  the  leg,  and  found  the  knee  a  very  little  larger  than  the 
other,  and  he  could  not  flex  it  quite  as  completelv.  In  all  other 
respects  it  was  perfect,  and  the  boy  himself  declared  it  was  as  good  as 
the  other. 

Treat7nent  of  Fractures  of  either  Condyle. — The  few  cases  of  these  acd- 
dents  which  I  have  seen  reported  have  been,  with*one  or  two  exceptions, 
treated  in  the  straight  position.  In  Kirkbride's  case  any  degree  of 
flexion  was  painful,  although  there  was  little  or  no  displacement  of  the 
fragment;  and  we  think  we  can  see,  in  the  relative  position  of  the  arti- 
cular surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  femur,  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  straight 
or  nearly  straight  position  must  generally  be  preferred.  Whichever 
condyle  is  broken,  the  remaining  condyle  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
a  dislocation  and  consequent  shortening  of  the  limb,  unless^  indeed, 
the  dislocation  has  already  occurred  as  an  immediate  consequenoe  of 
the  injury.  It  is  y^ry  certain  that  it  would  not  take  place  from  the 
action  of  the  muscles  when  the  limb  was  straight.  In  the  flexed  posi* 
tion  I  can  conceive  that  it  might  take  place,  but  yet  not  easily.  It  is 
not  a  dislocation  of  the  limb,  then,  that  we  seek  chiefly  to  avoid,  but 
a  deflection  of  the  leg  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  aoooraing  as  one  or 
the  other  of  the  condyles  has  b(9en  broken.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that,  in  order  to  resist  this  tendency,  nothing  but  the  straight  position 
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will  answer,  and  that  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  a 
long  splint  upon  one  or  both  sides  of  the  limb,  and  to  secure  the 
whole  length  of  both  thigh  and  leg  to  this  splint.  The  long  fracture- 
box  used  by  Kirkbride,  if  well  cushioned  on  all  sides,  seems  to  me  at 
once  to  answer  most  completely  this  important  indication,  rendering 
it  even  unnecessary  to  employ  a  bandage,  since  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  box  will  compel  the  limb  to  adopt  the  proper  position. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  the  treatment,  it  must  consist  essentially  in 
the  active  employment  of  such  means  as  are  calculated  to  prevent  and 
allay  inflammation;  especially  ought  the  surgeon  not  to  omit  to  avail 
himself  of  so  valuable  an  antiphlogistic  agent  as  cool  water  lotions. 

As  soon  as  the  union  is  consummated  the  joint  surfaces  should  be 
submitted  to  passive  motion,  in  order  to  prevent  anchylosis;  and  it 
would  be  better  to  commence  this  so  early  as  to  hazard  somewhat  a 
displacement  of  the  fragment,  rather  than  to  wait  too  long.  It  may 
not,  in  some  cases,  be  improper  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  day,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  it  should  be  practised  as  early  as  the  twenty -eighth. 

(c.)  Fractures  beiioeen  the  Condyles  and  across  the  Base. 

Etiology. — ^A  fracture  of  this  character  may  be  produced  by  a  blow 
received  upon  the  side  of  the  limb  or  upon  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
femur;  sometimes  the  blow  has  been  received  directly  upon  the  patella 
when  the  knee  was  bent,  and  Bichat  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  was 
produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  feet. 

Symptoms, — This  fracture  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
by  the  much  greater  mobility  of  the  fragments  and  by  the  palpable 
shortening  of  the  limb,  since  an  overlapping  of  the  broken  end  is 
here  almost  inevitable.  Each  fragment  may  be  felt  to  move  separately, 
and  the  motion  will  be  accompanied  with  crepitus. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  of  violent  inflammation  in  the  joint  is  im- 
minent, and  anchylosis  of  the  knee  is  to  be  anticipated  as  the  most 
favorable  result^  since  the  joint  surfaces  are  likely  to  be  rendered  im- 
movable by  fibrinous  deposits  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  also 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  muscles  to  one  another  and  to  the  bone  higher 
up,  where  the  fracture  of  the  shaft  has  occurred.  More  fortunate 
results  than  these  ma^,  indeed,  be  hoped  for,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
occasionally  been  noticed,  but  they  cannot  fairly  be  expected. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  such  accidents  have  demandea,  either  imme- 
diately or  at  a  later  period,  amputation.  If  recovery  takes  place,  a 
shortening  of  the  thigh  is  inevitable.  Mr.  Canton,  of  London,  has 
twice  performed  successfully  resection  of  the  joint  end  of  the  bone  in 
sach  accidents.^ 

Treatment. — Malgai^ne  saw  a  patient  who  had  been  treated  by 
Oaerbois  with  the  aid  of  extension  and  counter-extension,  who  was 
confined  to  his  bed  five  months,  and  who  had  at  the  end  of  eight  years 
very  little  motion  in  the  joint,  and  he  seems  disposed  to  charge  in 
some  measure  these  unfortunate  consequences  to  the  position  in  which 

I  Lancet,  Aug.  28, 1858.    Trans.  London  Path.  Sec,  1860. 
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the  limb  was  placed,  namely,  the  straight  position.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  the  treatment  was  at 
all  responsible  for  the  results,  the  error,  consisted  in  too  long  and  un- 
necessary confinement,  and  in  too  much  extension.  I  suspect  that 
the  mere  matter  of  position  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  anchylosis. 
Malgaigne  does  not,  however,  himself  recommend  anything  more  than 
a  very  slight  amount  of  fiexion  at  the  knee;  and  to  this  practice  I 
am  prepared  to  give  my  assent;  since  it  will  give  to  the  limb  a  aseful 
position  in  case  anchylosis  does  occur,  and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  employment  of  the  moderate  amount  of  extension  which  alone  is 
justifiable  after  this  accident.  If  the  young  surgeon  should  differ 
with  me  in  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  using  great 
force  to  retain  the  fragments  in  place  and  prevent  overlapping,  I  beg 
him  to  consider  that  this  fracture  probably  never  happens  except  from 
the  application  of  an  extraordinary  force,  and  that  consequently  intense 
inflammation  and  swelling  are  almost  certain  to  ensue;  and  that  in 
some  cases,  the  very  fact  that  immediately  after  the  accident^  or  for 
some  hours  succeeding,  no  swelling  occurs,  or  muscular  contraction, 
and  that  replacement  of  the  fragments  is  easily  accomplished,  is  evi- 
dence only  of  the  great  severity  of  the  injury,  and  that  the  whole 
system  is  lying  under  the  shock;  to  which,  if  the  patient  does  not 
succumb,  sooner  or  later  reaction  will  ensue,  and  the  fragments  will 
be  gradually  drawn  up  with  a  resistless  power.  The  surgeon  ought 
to  remember  also  that  to  make  extension  in  this  case,  he  is  obliged 
to  pull  upon  those  very  ligaments  and  tendons  about  the  joint  which, 
having  been  torn  or  bruised,  must  soon  become  exquisitely  sensitive. 

The  long  straight  box,  already  recommended  when  speaking  of 
fracture  of  one  condyle,  is  equally  applicable  here ;  only  that  it  needs 
a  foot-board,  or  some  sort  of  foot-piece  to  which  an  extending  appa- 
ratus may  be  secured,  and  that  a  pillow  should  be  placed  under  the 
knee  to  give  the  limb  the  proper  flexion. 

Case, — A  man  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London, 
Sept.  17, 1816,  with  a  fracture  between  the  condyles,  accompanied  also 
with  a  fracture  through  the  shaft  higher  up,  occasioned  by  being 
caught  in  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  while  in  motion.  There  was  a 
small  wound  opposite  the  point  of  fracture,  and  the  external  condyle 
was  displaced  outwards. 

The  limb  was  laid  in  a  fracture-box,  and  in  a  position  of  semi- 
flexion. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  the  external  condyle,  having  protruded 
through  the  skin,  and  being  dead,  was  removed  with  the  forceps, 
bringing  with  it  a  portion  of  the  articular  surface. 

On  the  6th  of  December  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital,  and 
in  February  following  he  was  walking  without  any  support,  and  with 
the  free  use  of  the  joint.^ 

Case, — A  gentleman  living  about  eighty  miles  from  town  was 
thrown  from  his  carriage,  breaking  the  left  femur  just  above  the  con- 
dyles into  many  fragments,  so  that  when  I  saw  him  on  the  following 

■  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc,  &c.,  op.  cit.,  p.  239. 
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day,  the  attending  physician  showed  me  about  four  or  five  inches  of 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  shaft  which  he  had  removed.  The  external 
condyle  was  completely  separated  from  the  internal,  and  was  quite 
movable. 

In  this  case  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the 
patient's  life  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day. 

(d.)  Separation  of  the  Lower  Epiphysis. 

M.  Coural  relates  the  case  of  a  boy  11  years  old,  who,  while  hi^ 
leg  was  buried  in  a  hole  up  to  bis  knee,  fell  forwards,  separating  the 
lower  epiphysis  from  the  shaft,  and  at  the  same  time  driving  tbe  shaft 
behind  the  condyles  into  the  popliteal  space.  The  epiphysis  also 
became  tilted  in  such  a  manner  that  its  lower  extremity  was  directed 
forwards.    The  limb  was  amputated. 

Madame  Lachapelle  mentions  a  case  in  which  traction  at  the  foot  of 
a  child  in  the  act  of  birth  caused  at  the  same  time  a  separation  of  the 
lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia. 
The  child  was  born  dead.^ 

Dr.  Little  presented  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  May  24, 
1865,  a  specimen  obtained  from  his  own  practice.  A  boy,  set.  11, 
while  hanging  on  to  the  back  of  a  wagon,  had  his  right  leg  caught 
between  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  while  it  was  in  rapid  motion.  A  few 
hours  after  the  accident,  Dr.  Little  found  the  upper  fragment  of  tbe 
femur  projecting  through  an  opening  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
the  popliteal  space.  On  examination,  the  wound  did  not  appear  to 
communicate  with  the  knee-joint.  Under  the  influence  of  an  anaes- 
thetic the  fragments  were  reduced ;  the  reduction  occasioning  a  dull 
cartilaginous  crepitus.  There  was  at  the  time  no  pulsation  in  the 
posterior  tibial  artery,  and  the  limb  was  cold.  The  limb  was  laid 
over  a  double-inclined  plane.  The  following  day  the  upper  fragment 
was  again  displaced,  and  it  was  found  that  it  could  only  be  kept  in 
place  by  extreme  flexion  of  the  leg.  This  position  was  therefore 
adopted  and  maintained ;  considerable  traumatic  fever  followed,  with 
swelling,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  a  secondary  hemorrhage  occurred 
from  the  anterior  tibial  artery  near  its  origin,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  amputate.  The  boy  made  a  good  recovery.  The  specimen  showed 
that  the  line  of  separation  had  not  followed  the  cartilage  throughout, 
but  had  at  one  point  traversed  the  bony  structure. 

Dr.  Toss  at  the  same  meeting  remarked  that  he  had  met  with  the 
same  accident.  There  was  no  protrusion  of  bone,  but  an  abscess 
formed,  and  it  became  necessary  to  amputate. 

Dr.  Buck  saw  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Walsh,  of  Fordham.  The  subject  was  a  boy  14  years  old,  and  it  hap- 
pened in  the  same  manner  as  with  Dr.  Little's  patient.'  I  know  of 
no  other  cases  of  this  accident. 

I  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  t.  i.  p.  69. 

«  Little,  Vo88,  Buck,  N.Y.  Joum.  Med.,  Nor.  1865. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  PATKLLA„ 

Games. — Of  twenty-niae  fractarea  of  tha  patella  whicli  bave  been 
recorded  by  me,  tweuty-seven  were  the  result  of  direct  blows  or  of 
falls  upon  the  knee.  In  the  remaining  examples  the  fracture  was  dae 
solely  to  muscular  action ;  one,  a  sailor,  aged  about  thirty  years,  had 
caught  the  heel  of  bis  boot  in  a  knot-hole  in  the  floor,  which  threw 
him  backwards,  and  in  the  eSbrt  to  sustain  himself  the  patella  was 
broken  transversely.  Dr.  Kirkbride  bae  reported  a  ease  in  which  both 
patellae  were  broken  in  a  similar  manner,  but  at  different  periods.  Tba 
patient  was  a  girl,  %t.  29,  who  was  admitted  into  the  Pennaylrania  Hos- 
pital, Oct.  16,  18S3.  "In  falling  backwards,  and  making  an  eflR^rt  to 
save  herself,"  the  right  patella  had  been  fractured.  She  was  dismissed 
cured  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  on  the  20th  of  April  followiog  she 
was  readmitted,  with  a  fracture  of  the  left  patella,  prodaced  in  the 
same  manner  as  before ;  but  in  her  eSbrt  to  save  the  right  limb,  the 
left  received  all  the  strain,  and  the  patella  gave  way,'  Dr.  Kirkbride 
records  another  instance  of  fracture  from  muscular  exertion  in  a  man 
ffit,  82,  who  attempted  to  jump  into  a  cart,  by  raising  his  body  with 
his  hands  resting  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle ;'  and  Dr.  Hayward, 
of  Boston,  saw  a  case  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  a  man 
set.  67,  which  occurred  in  oousequenoe  of  a  false  step  in  desceadiDg 
a  flight  of  stairs.* 

Pathohgy. — All  the  fractures  produced  by  muscular  action  have 
been  found  to  be  transverse,  and  the  same  is  true  generally  of  fractures 

I^.  leS.  Yig.  186. 


produced  by  direct  blows;  occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  lon- 
gitudinal fractures,  or  with  fractures  more  or  less  oblique  and  com- 
minuted.   Twenty-three  of  the  fractures  seen  by  me  were  simple  and 

I  Kirkbride,  Amer.  Joum.  Hed.  8d.,  Aug.  1S8S,  toL  xtI.  p.  880. 
•  Harvard,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Bd.,  vol.  xxx.,  ^m  New  Eng.  Qout.  Jonm., 
July,  1842,  • 
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transverse,  two  were  simple  and  oblique,  two  were  comminuted,  and 
one  was  compooad.  Dupujtren,  A.  Cooper,  and  others,  have  also 
mentioned  cases  of  longittiditial  fracture. 


Hg.  1B8. 


I  bare  seen  a  double  transverse  fracture,  or  a  fracture  of  both 
patelUe,  in  a  man  «t.  22,  who  fell  from  a  third-story  window,  striking, 
be  says,  upon  his  knees.  He  was  taken  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  in  Buffalo,  and,  alter  a  few  weeks,  made  an  excellent 
recovery, 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  characterize  a  transverse  fracture 
of  the  patella  are  sufficiently  diagnostic.  The  fragments  are  separated 
from  each  other,  the  superior  fragment 
being  drawn  upwards  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  power  and  activity  of  the 
muscles  or  the  degree  to  which  the  liga- 
mentous coverings  and  attachments  of  the 
patella  have  been  torn.  Seldom,  however, 
is  the  interval  of  separation  greater  than 
half  an  inch.  But  in  a  few  cases  the  vio- 
lent flexion  of  the  knee  has  been  known 
to  draw  the  upper  fragment  quit«  thne 
inches  from  the  lower.  By  passing  the 
finger  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
limb  with  a  moderate  degree  of  firmness, 
the  depression  between  the  fragments  ™»»"- 
will  be  made  manifest. 

Ko  crepitus  can  be  expected  unless  the  fragments  remain  in  contact, 
a  condition  which  is  unusual.  The  patient  is  unable  to  stand,  and  es- 
pecially is  the  power  of  extending  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  completely 
lost  IJsually  a  good  deal  of  swelling  immediately  succeeds  the  acci- 
dent, and  alter  a  time  the  skin  becomes  more  or  less  discolored  from 
efibsions  of  blood.  If  the  fracture  is  longitudinal  or  oblique,  a  slight 
separation  is  usually  present,  but  not  always  very  easily  detected. 

Prognosis. — One  of  my  patients,  who  had  a  comminuted  fracture, 
with  other  serious  injuries,  died,  bat  not  as  a  consequence  of  the  frac- 
tare.  In  the  following  case  the  fragments  appear  never  to  have  united, 
although  the  patient  recovered : — 


ipuitad  bj  lailOB  of 
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John  Sharkie,  »t.  24,  a  soldier  id  the  British  service,  while  eerring 
in  the  East  Indies,  was  struck  on  the  right  knee  while  be  was  in  a 
sitting  posture,  with  bis  leg  bent  under  him. 

He  was  immediately  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  surgeon  of  the 
89th  regiment  of  infantry.  During  the  first  eleven  days  no  splints  or 
bandages  were  applied,  on  account  of  the  severe  inHammatioD  and 
swelling.  A  compress  was  then  placed  over  both  fragments,  and 
they  were  bound  together  by  rollers,  ko.  The  whole  limb  was  sus- 
pended on  an  inclined  plane,  the  foot  being  made  fast  to  a  foot-baard. 
This  treatment  was  coDtiaued  four  months.  When  the  bandages  were 
removed,  the  limb  was  badly  swollen,  and  immediately  the  npper 
fragment  was  drawn  up  toward  the  body.  Eighteen  months  elapsed 
before  he  could  walk,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  cane. 

March  27, 1855,  twenty-nine  years  after  the  injury  was  received,  he 
was  an  inmate  of  the  Buffalo  Hospital,  and  I  was  permitted  to  ex- 
amine his  knee  carefully. 

The  lower  fragment  is  not  displaced,  but  when  the  leg  is  straight 
upon  the  thigh  the  upper  fragment  lies  two  and  a  half  inches  from 
the  lower,  and  when  it  is  flexed  upon  the 
Fig.  189.  thigh  the  upper  fragment  is  removed 

five  inches  from  the  lower. 

There  is  no  ligament  or  other  bond  of 
union,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  He  walk? 
with  very  little  or  no  halt,  but  he  uannot 
walk  fast. 

At  my  Bellevue  Hospital  oHnio,  Janu- 
ary 8,  1866,  I  presents  a  man,  »t.  38, 
who  had  fractured  his  letl  patella  trans- 
versely, four  years  before.  The  frag' 
ments  had  united,  when  he  ruptured  the 
ligament  again  by  a  fall.  I  tbund  a  sept- 
ration  of  three  and  a  half  inches,  and  tbe 
patient  unable  to  walk  except  with  tbe 
aid  of  a  leather  splint 
In  the  case  of  a  man,  set  40,  the  liga- 
mentous union,  at  first  complete,  seems  to  have  subsequently  given 
way  in  part.  He  called  upon  me  for  advice  nine  weeks  after  the 
fracture  had  occurred.  Tbe  patella  was  surrounded  with  bony  oallas, 
80  that  it  was  considerably  wider  than  the  other.  The  fragments 
appeared  to  be  united  by  a  short  ligament,  except  on  the  inner  side, 
where  there  was  a  separation  or  rupture  of  the  ligament  to  the  extent 
of  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  The  patient  explained  this  bv  saying 
that  the  splint  was  removed  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  and  taat  after 
a  week  more  be  began  to  walk,  but  that  be  almost  immedtatel;  felt 
it  tear  or  give  way  on  the  inner  side. 

During  the  autumn  of  1865  I  examined  the  leg  of  Dr.  5„  a  graduate 
of  Bellevue  Medical  College,  and  found  a  transverse  fracture  of  the 
right  patella  with  great  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment.  He  in- 
formed me  that  be  had  fallen  six  years  before,  when  aiaeteeo  yean 
old,  upon  a  stone,  striking  upon  the  patella.    The  fraolnre  was  recog- 
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Bized,  and  the  limb  was  laid  upon  a  straight  splint.  At  the  end  of 
three  months  the  limb  was  removed  from  the  splint,  and  the  union  was 
found  to  be  complete,  with  a  separation  of  the  fragments  to  the  extent 
of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  knee  was  much  anchjlosed. 
Soon  after  this  the  upper  fragment  began  to  draw  up,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  year  was  as  much  displaced  as  it  is  now.  At  this  moment  it  is  dis- 
placed three  inches,  and  seems  to  be  held  to  the  lower  fragment  only 
by  a  narrow  ligament  attached  to  their  inner  margins.  He  extends 
and  flexes  the  leg  perfectly,  and  walks  without  the  least  halt,  but  this 
limb  wearies  sooner  than  the  other. 

February  16,  1866,  John  Donahue,  set.  50,  was  admitted  into  my 
wards  at  Bellevue,  with  a  refracture  of  the  right  patella.  He  stated 
that  it  was  first  broken  eight  weeks  before,  and  that  it  had  united,  but 
that  the  day  before  his  admission,  while  seated  on  the  ground,  he 
attempted  to  rise,  and  that  the  ligament  suddenly  gave.  I  found  the 
fragments  separated  one  inch,  and  by  pressing  the  upper  fragment 
against  the  lower  a  slight  crepitus  was  occasioned.  His  limb  was 
placed  upon  a  single-inclined  plane,  and  union  soon  occurred. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  has  reported  a  case  of  ligamentous  union  of  the 
patella,  in  which  the  ligament  was  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
was  attached  only  to  the  inner  margins  of  the  fracture.  "He  was  able 
to  walk  as  rapidly  as  ever,  and  without  perceptible  limping."^  A 
similar  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  in  which  the 
fragments  became  separated  three  and  a  half  inches.'  In  both  instances 
the  fragments  were  supposed  to  have  united  by  a  short  ligament, 
which  had  become  lengthened  by  premature  use  of  the  limb;  in  the 
case  reported  by  Kirkbride,  the  ligament  seemed  to  have  partly  torn, 
as  in  the  case  reported  by  myself.  Dr.  Coale  presented  to  the  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  at  its  April  meeting  in  1856,  a 
specimen  of  a  fractured  patella  taken  from  a  man  sixty -five  years  old, 
the  fracture  having  occurred  ten  years  before.  •  The  fragments  were 
at  first  so  closely  united  that  no  division  between  them  could  be  dis- 
covered, but  subsequently  they  became  separated  at  their  outer  edges 
one  inch,  and  at  their  inner  cages  one-eighth  of  an  inch.^ 

I  have  seen  one  more  case  in  a  woman  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  who 
was  laboring  under  tertiary  lues  at  the  time  of  the  original  accident. 
She  says  the  bone  never  united,  and  at  this  time  the  fragments  are 
separated  about  three  inches.  She  can  only  walk  with  the  aid  of  a 
splint. 

In  every  instance  in  which  a  fracture  of  the  patella  has  been  treated 
by  myself,  union  has  taken  place  at  periods  varying  from  twenty- 
four  to  fifly-eight  days,  the  average  being  about  thirty-eight  days. 
Twenty-one  cases  have  united  by  ligaments,  varying  in  length  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half  an  inch.  These  measurements,  made  upon 
the  living  subject,  may  not  be  mathematically  accurate,  but  they 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  In  no  case  has  the  function  of  the 
limb  been  in  any  degree  impaired  by  this  ligamentous  union ;  from 

I  Kirkbride,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  xvi.  p.  32. 

«  Watson,  N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surgery,  toI.  iii.,  first  series,  p.  866. 

>  Coale,  Boston  Med.  and  Sarg.  Journal,  vol.  liv.  p.  402. 
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which  it  must  be  inferred  that  a  short  ligameDtous  union  is  as  nsefiil 
as  a  bony  union.    Practically  speaking,  my  results  have  been  perfect. 

Twice,  I  believci  I  have  seen  a  bony  union  of  the  patella.  'The  first 
instance  is  that  to  which  I  have  already  referred  as  an  oblique  or 
longitudinal  fracture  across  one  corner  of  the  patella;  and  in  the  other 
example  the  action  of  the  muscles  upon  the  upper  fragment  was  pre- 
vented by  the  occurrence  of  a  fracture  of  the  shaflof  the  femur  at  the 
same  time,  which  permitted  the  thigh  to  shorten  upon  itself.  The 
man  was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  in  a  fall  from  a  scaffold  bad 
broken  his  left  femur,  and  also  the  patella.  The  patella  was  broken 
transversely  near  its  middle,  and  also  longitudinally  near  its  inner 
margin.  The  fragments  were  all  distinctly  made  out.  Drs.  Lewis  and 
Dayton,  of  Buffalo,  were  in  attendance,  and  on  the  fifth  day  I  wsb 
called  in  consultation.  We  dressed  the  limb  with  a  long  straight 
splint,  employing  moderate  extension  and  counter-extension.  The 
patella  was  covered  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  On  the  fifty- 
eighth  day  I  found  the  fragments  of  the  patella  united.  June  8, 18&1, 
five  months  after  the  accident^  I  examined  the  limb  carefully.  The 
femur  was  shortened  half  an  inch,  and,  although  the  two  maia  frag- 
ments of  the  patella  were  separated  half  an  inch,  the  bond  of  unioo 
seemed  to  be  bone.  It  was  hard,  and  allowed  of  no  motion  in  the 
upper  fragment  separate  from  the  lower.  The  lateral  fragment  was 
also  apparently  united  by  bone  and  in  place.  He  had  but  little  motion 
in  the  knee-joint,  yet  he  walked  very  well,  and  was  able  to  pursue  bis 
trade,  as  a  carpenter,  without  much  inconvenience. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  bony  union  in  some 
longitudinal  fractures,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  failed,  owing  to  the 
want  of  apposition  in  the  fragments.  It  might  seem  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  accomplish  apposition  in  all  longitudinal  fractures,  but  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  it  is  not  always,  the  fragments  being  kept 
asunder  partly  by  the  action  of  the  oblique  fibres  of  the  vasti  and 
partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  especially  when 
the  leg  is  slightly  fiexed. 

Whether  the  fracture  is  transverse  or  longitudinal,  a  bony  union 
may  occasionally  be  obtained  when  the  fragments  are  retained  in 
absolute  contact  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time ;  but  the  failure  to 
procure  a  bony  union  is  not  a  matter  of  consequence,  since  a  short 
ligament  is  equally  useful. 

Post,  of  New  York,  has  reported  three  cases  of  compound  fracture 
of  the  patella  extending  into  the  knee-joint,  brought  to  a  successful 
termination.^    I  have  myself  met  with  one  or  more  similar  results. 

In  a  case  mentioned  by  Eve,  of  Augusta,  occasioned  by  the  kick 
of  a  horse,  and  in  which  amputation  became  necessary  on  the  tenth 
day,  "  the  knee-joint  was  found  filled  with  dark  grumous  blood ;  a 
portion  of  the  cartilage  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  femoris  was 
chipped  off,  and  the  patella  broken  into  a  number  of  fragments.*" 

Lewitt,  of  Michigan,  has  related  a  case  of  fracture  in  a  lad  9dU  16, 

ft 

»  Post,  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  vol.  il.,  first  series,  p.  887. 
'  Etc,  Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  1848 ;  also  Host.  Med.  Joum.,  toI.  xxxvil. 
p.  427. 
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produced  by  striking  bis  knee  agaiost  a  piece  of  timber,  which  re- 
sulted iu  suppuration  of  the  knee-joint,  but  from  which  he  finally 
recovered  with  the  perfect  use  of  the  limb.  The  fracture  of  the  patella 
was  oblique,  traversing  only  its  upper  and  outer  margin,  and  it  was 
never  much  displaced.' 

Dr.  Levergood,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  reported  a  similar  case,  in  which 
it  became  necessary  to  open  the  joint  freely,  yel  it  was  followed  by 
an  ezcelleut  recovery,  only  a  slight  anchylosis  remaining  at  the  knee- 
joint.' 

Treatmfnt. — The  dressing  which  I  prefer  in  the  treatment  of  this 
fracture  consists  of  a  single  inclined  plane,  of  sufficient  length  to  sup- 
port the  thigh  and  leg,  and  about  six  inches  wider  than  the  limb  at 
the  knee.  This  plane  rises  from  a  horizontal  floor  of  the  same  length 
and  breadth,  and  is  supported  at  its  distal  end  by  an  upright  piece  of 
board,  which  serves  both  to  lift  the  plane  and  to  support  and  steady 
the  foot.  The  distal  end  of  the  inclined  plane  may  be  elevated  from 
six  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  the  length  of  the  limb  and  other 
oircumstanoea.  Upon  either  side,  about  four  inches  below  the  knee, 
is  oat  a  deep  notch.  The  foot-piece  stands  at  right  angles  with  the 
inclined  plane,  and  not  at  right  angles  with  the  horizontal  floor. 

Having  covered  the  apparatus  with  a  thick  and  soft  cushion  care- 
fully adapted  to  all  the  irregularities  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  especial 
care  being  taken  to  fill  completely  the  space  under  the  knee,  the 
whole  limb  is  now  laid  upon  it,  and  the  foot  gently  secured  to  the 
foot-board,  between  which  and  the  foot  another  cushion  is  placed. 

The  body  of  the  patient  should  also  be  flexed  upon  the  thigh,  so  as 
the  more  effectually  to  relax  the  quadriceps  femoris  muscle. 

Fig.  100. 


not*  of  dreMlBt  ■  Kutgnd  pilatla 


A  roller  is  now  applied  to  the  knee  by  oblique  and  circular  turns; 
commencing  above  the  patella,  and  traversing  the  notch  in  the  splint ; 
each  successive  turn  covering  more  of  the  front  of  the  knee  untilthe 
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whole  ie  inclosed.  With  a  second  roller  the  entire  limb  must  then  be 
secured  to  the  splint,  this  roller  extending  from  the  ankle  to  the  groin. 

The  great  advantage  which  this  mode  of  dressing  possesses  is,  that 
it  does  not  ligate  the  leg  or  thigh  completely,  since,  od  either  side, 
betweea  the  broad  margins  of  the  splint  and  the  points  where  tbe 
bandages  touch  the  limb,  there  is  a  space,  more  or  less  considerable, 
against  which  no  pressure  is  made,  and  through  which  the  circulation 
may  go  on  without  impediment;  so  that,  however  firmly  the  banda 
are  drawn  across  the  knee,  no  swelling  occurs  in  the  foot. 

The  plan  adopted  by  M.  Gama,  of  Val  de  Grace,'  is  similar  to  that 
which  I  have  now  described,  but  the  splint  upon  which  tbe  limb 
reposes  is  not  so  wide,  while  width  is  an  essential  point  in  the  attain- 
ment  of  the  objects  which  I  propose. 

The  dressing  and  apparatus  employed  by  Wood,  of  King's  College 
Hospital,  are  very  similar  to  ray  own,  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  tbe  accom- 
panying drawing,  the  splint  is  only  five  or  six  inches  wide.  Dr. 
Wood  has  substituted  hooks  for  the  notches.* 


Pig.  191. 


Dr.  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia,  employed  a  very  simple  apparatus 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  plan  adopted  by  many  sur- 
geons, both  at  home  and  abroad.     It  is  liable,  however,  to  the  objec- 


John  BjEi  Dsrwy'i  petal )■  >pUi 


tion  already  stated,  namely,  that  it  interrupts  too  much  the  circula- 
tion of  the  limb.    His  apparatus  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  half  an 
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inch  thick  and  two  or  three  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  extend 
from  the  buttock  to  the  heel;  near  the  middle  of  this  splint,  and  six 
inches  apart,  two  bands  of  strong  doubled  muslin,  a  yard  long,  are 
nailed.  The  splint  is  then  cushioned,  and  the  limb  laid  upon  it,  a 
roller  being  first  applied  from  the  ankle  to  the  groin,  encompassing 
the  knee  in  the  form  of  the  figureof-8;  after  which  the  two  muslin 
bands  are  secured  across  the  knee  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  lower 
one  shall  draw  down  the  upper  fragment,  and  the  upper  one  elevate 
the  lower  fragment. 

A  single  instance  will  explain  the  danger  of  ligation  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  which,  although  it  may  be  greater  in  case  a  starch 
or  dextrine  bandage  is  used,  exists  in  some  degree,  whatever  material 
for  bandaging  is  employed,  if  it  is  applied  to  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  limb,  and  constant  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  progress  of  the 
swelling. 

"A  vine-dresser,  set.  40,  of  a  good  constitution,  fell  and  received  a 
simple  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella  on  the  15th  of  January.  The 
medical  officer  called  upon  to  attend  him  applied  first  a  bandage  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  together  the  fragments,  and  afterwards  a 
starched  bandage  extending  from  the  toes  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh;  the  limb  was  then  put  upon  an  inclined  plane.  The  patient 
was  visited  a  few  times,  but,  as  he  scarcely  suffered,  the  apparatus 
was  in  no  way  disturbed.  On  the  first  of  March  (sixteenth  day)  the 
attendant  returned  to  remove  the  bandage,  when  the  odor  arising  from 
the  limb  led  him  to  believe  that  gangrene  had  taken  place,  and  Dr. 
Defer  was  sent  for.  Dr.  Defer  found  the  limb  in  the  following  state : 
The  toes,  which  were  not  covered  by  the  bandage,  were  completely 
insensible  and  mummified.  The  bandage  being  removed,  the  gan- 
grene was  perceived  to  extend  within  seven  inches  of  the  knee,  and 
was  arrested  in  its  progress.  The  foot  was  cold,  and  was  totally  in- 
sensible ;  the  epidermis  was  raised  up,  and  was  beginning  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  skin.  The  articulation  of  the  ankle  was  exposed,  and 
the  ligaments  destroyed.    The  bones  of  the  leg  were  also  exposed  in 

Fig.  198. 


Sir  A.  Cooper's  method  by  eirealar  Upee. 

their  lower  third,  and  the  tendons  were  in  a  sloughy  state.    Amputa- 
tion was  performed,  and  the  patient  recovered."^ 

Very  little  better  than  the  starch  bandage,  and  exposing  the  patient 

t  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  toL  xxiy.  p.  462,  fix>m  Gazette  Medicale,  No.  28. 
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in  a  still  greater  degree  to  tbe  dangerB  of  ligation  and  BtraDgulation, 
are  either  of  the  methods  recommeaded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 


Hr.  Lonsdale's  iastrament  is  ingenious,  but  complicEited.     It  ia  also 
liable  to  the  serious  objection  that  it  forbids  almost  entirely  the  use 
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FtiOTcrKBD  Patilla.— A  B.  Tvo  Tenlnl  Iron  ban,  «ch  nppantif  i 
■lids  spoD  Ihs  leillal  ban,  bat  e»  b«  Hcand  %l  ttif  potll  tj 
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of  bandages,  which,  while  they  are  capable  of  doing  great  mischief 
when  they  bind  the  limb  too  closely,  are  capable  also  of  proving 
eminently  serviceable  when  they  press  upon  certain  portions  of  the 
limb,  and  not  with  too  much  force. 

Malgaigne's  hooks  or  clamps  I  regard  as  liable  to  more  serious 
objections,  and,  notwithstanding  considerable  testimony  in  their  favor, 
I  should  be  reluctant  to  recommend  them. 

For  the  same  reason  the  apparatus  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Turner, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,'  is  objectionable.  Moreover,  all  forms  of  appa- 
ratus which,  like  this  of  Dr.  Turner's,  are  secured  to  the  limb  by 
straps  with  intervals,  are  objectionable,  since  these  straps  do  not,  like 
bandages,  give  uniform  support  to  the  surface  of  the  limb. 

Mr.  Hntchinson,  of  London,  has  of  late  omitted  to  elevate  the  foot 
in  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  and  he  thinks  that  the  fragments  are 
maintained  in  apposition  with  quite  as  much  ease.'    I  cannot  agree 
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with  him  that  notbiog  ia  ever  gained  by  the  eleva- 
tioD  of  the  foot  Oa  the  coDtrary,  in  the  treatment 
of  ft  certain  proportion  of  casea  this  position  will  be 
found  essential  to  the  best  success. 

I  have  recently  seen  in  use  at  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  a  very  ingenious  apparatus  devised 
by  Dr,  J,  H,  Hobart  Burge,  one  of  tne  surgeons  of 
that  hospital.  The  fragments  being  approximated 
by  well-adjusted  sole-leather  pads,  which  are  ope 
rated  upon  by  weights,  cords,  and  palleys.' 

Lausdale,  U.  S.  N.,  has  contrived  an  a'pparatus 
similar  to  that  invented  by  Burge,  but  more  simple.' 

Gibson,  of  St.  Louis,  ho^  introduced,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  the  circular  pad  or  ring,  first  devised  by 
Albucasis.^  Dr.  Eve,  of  Nashville,  and  Dr.  Black- 
man,  of  Cincinnati,  have  employed  this  method,  and 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commendation.'  I  can- 
not think,  however,  that  it  will  be  found  applicable 
to  any  large  number  of  cases,  and  especially  to  such 
cases  as  are  attended  with  much  contusion  and  swell- 
ing of  the  soil  parts. 

In  case  the  fracture  ia  oblique  or  longitudinal,  it  wil 
sary  to  lay  the  limb  in  a  straight  position,  so  as  to  prevent  that  lateral 

Pig.  197. 
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displscement  of  the  fragments  which  has  been  shown  to  occur  when 
the  limb  ia  flexed.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  employ  a  splint,  unless 
the  patient  is  unmanageable  and  demands  restraint,  nor  to  elevate  the 
foot.    After  the  swelling  has  subsided,  a  slight  amount  of  lateral 

'  Bnrge,  N.  T.  Med,  Rec,  April  15, 1868,  p.  80. 

»  Lnusd&le,  Wales's  Surgery,  p.  47*. 

*  Gibson,  Amer.  Jonm.  Med.  8ci.,  Jbd.  1867,  p.  881. 

'  Weaiem  Journ.  Hed.,  May,  1868.    NashTiUe  Joum.  Hed.,  Febraary,  1867. 
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pressure,  accomplished  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller,  with  or  withoat 
compresses,  as  the  circumstances  may  seem  to  demaadi  will  complete 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  treatment. 

Fig.  198. 


Lanndale's  appaittni. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  rapid  and  sometimes  intense  inflammatioo 
to  which  the  knee-joint  is  liable  after  a  fracture  of  the  patella ;  and 
which  is  often  greatly  aggravated  by  the  injudicious  application  of 
bandages.  In  no  instance  ought  the  bandages  to  be  applied  very 
tightly  at  the  first  dressing;  and  during  the  first  five  or  six  days  the 
patient  ought  to  be  seen  once  or  twice  daily,  and  the  most  prompt 
attention  given  to  any  complaints  of  pain  or  soreness  about  the  knee. 

If  the  swelling  ana  inflammation  increase  rapidly,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  remove  the  bandages  altogether  for  a  few  days,  than  to  take 
the  risks  consequent  upon  their  continuance. 

The  anchylosis  which  often  follows  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and 
which  is  sometimes  almost  complete,  is  to  be  overcome  by  long-con- 
tinued passive  motion;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  rupture 
the  ligament,  as  we  have  already  seen  happen  in  some  cases. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  of  the  iNew  York  Hospital,  has  excised  the 
knee-joint  in  a  case  of  anchylosis  of  long  standing ;  the  limb  being 
so  much  fiexed  in  consequence  of  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  patella, 
as  to  be  not  merely  useless,  but  an  intolerable  encumbrance.  The 
patient  was  a  laboring  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age.  This  opera- 
tion was  made  in  preference  to  amputation,  at  the  request  of  the  man 
himself.^ 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  TIBIA. 

Development  of  the  TVbia, — The  tibia  is  formed,  usually,  from  three 
centres  of  ossification — one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  either  extremity. 
Ossification  commences  in  the  shaft  at  about  the  fifth  week  of  foetal 
life.    In  the  upper  epiphysis  it  appears  at  birth,  and  unites  with  the 

>  PoBt,  New  York  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  i.  p.  809,  Kot.  1850. 
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Fig.  199. 


shaft  at  about  tbe  twenty-fifth  year.     Generally  it  forms  the  tubercle, 
but  occasionally  the  tubercle   has  a  distinct   point  of  ossification. 
The  lower  epiphysis  commences  to  ossify  during  the 
second  year,  and  unites  with  the  shaft  at  about  the 
twentieth  year.    The  malleolus  internus  is  occasionally 
formed  from  an  independent  centre. 

Etiology  of  Fractures  of  the  7V'4(o.~Fractare3  of  the 
tibia  alone  are,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  produced 
by  direct  blows,  such  as  the  kick  of  a  horse,  or  a  blow 
from  a  stick  of  wood ;  in  one  instance  I  have  seen  it 
broken  by  a  kick  from  a  Dutchman's  boot.  It  is  occa- 
sionally broken  by  a  fall  upon  the  foot,  the  force  of 
the  impulse  being  expended  before  the  fibula  gives 
way,  but  almost  always  the  fibula  breaks  at  the  same 
raoment,  or  immediately  after  the  fracture  has  taken 
place  in  the  tibia. 

Dr.  Prondfoot,  of  New  York,  has  reported  an  exam> 
pie  of  fracture  of  the  tibia  in  ulero,  produced  in  the 
sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  by  violent  pressure  upon 
the  abdomen.' 

Patkohgy,  Division,  itc. — In  an  analysis  of  twenty- 
seven  fractures  of  the  tibia,  not  including  fractures  of 
the  malleoli,  six  were  found  to  have  occurred  in  the 
upper  third,  eleven  in  the  middle  third,  and  eight  in 
the  lower  third.  Six  of  the  twenty-seven  are  known  to 
have  been  transverse,  or  only  slightly  oblique.  It  is  ""■"'i"""y  "i 
probable,  also,  that  several  of  the  remainder  were  trans-  or»r,) '  "" 
verse.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  fractures  of  the  tibia 
alone  will  be  found  to  differ  materially  from  fractures  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula;  but  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  general  observation  that 
indirect  blows  produce  almost  constantly  oblique  fractures,  and  direct 
blows  somewhat  more  frequently  transverse. 

Many  examples  of  fractures  of  the  tibia  extending  into  the  knee- 
joint  are  recorded  by  surgeons,  most  of  which  were  compound,  or 
otherwise  seriously  complicated,  so  as  to  render  amputation  necessary, 
and  the  consideration  of  which  scarcely  belongs  properly  to  a  treatise 
npon  fractures. 

The  malleolus  internus  is  broken  frequently  at  the  same  time  that 
the  ankle-joint  is  dislocated,  and  this  accident  will  be  considered  in 
that  connection. 

Separation  of  Epiphyses. — We  have  already  mentioned  that  Madame 
Lnchapelle  has  reported  a  case  of  separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of 
the  tibia,  and  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  occasioned  by 
pulling  at  the  foot  during  birth. 

Dr.  Voss,  of  New  York,  has  seen  a  separation  of  the  lower  epiphy- 
sis in  a  boy  14  years  old,  who  in  falling  had  caught  his  foot  between 
two  blocks  of  wood.     The  upper  fragment  protruded  through  the 
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skin.  Beduction  was  effected,  but  sabsequently  a  portion  of  tbe 
epiphysis  became  necrosed  and  was  removed.  He  finally  recovered 
with  a  useful  joint.^ 

Dr  .R.  W.  Smith  has  reported  a  similar  case  in  a  boy  16  years 
of  age,  and  which,  having  occurred  six  months  before,  remained  unre- 
duced. The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  was  displaced  forwards.  Richard 
Quain  records  one  other  example,  in  a  lad  17  years  old,  which  was 
easily  reduced  and  maintained  in  position.^ 

Prognosis, — No  shortening  can  occur  in  this  fracture  unless  one  or 
both  ends  of  the  fibula  are  displaced,  a  complication  which  I  have 
noticed  in  two  instances,  but  in  neither  case  did  the  shortening  exceed 
one-quarter  of  an  inch ;  unless,  indeed,  the  fracture  occurs  above  the 
fibula,  or  the  fibula  bends  and  remains  bent,  or  the  comminution  aod 
direction  of  the  fracture  is  such  at  either  end  as  to  allow  the  femur 
or  the  astragalus  to  become  impacted.  I  have  never  recognized  either 
of  these  conditions. 

Occasionally  the  upper  fragment  has  been  slightly  displaced  for- 
wards. With  these  exceptions,  and  one  other  of  delayed  union  which 
I  shall  presently  mention,  this  bone,  in  my  experience,  has  been  found 
to  unite  promptly  and  without  any  appreciable  deformity.  Other 
surgeons  have  noticed  occasionally  that  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  has  become  displaced  toward  the  fibula.  Dr.  Donne,  of 
Louisville,  has  reported  an  example  of  delayed  union  in  a  simple 
transverse  fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  The  man  was  m- 
temperate.  Ten  weeks  after  the  accident  no  union  had  occurred,  and 
Dr.  Donne  introduced  a  seton,  and  in  about  six  weeks  the  fragments 
were  firm.' 

If  the  fracture  extends  into  either  the  knee  or  ankle-joint,  the  danger 
of  anchylosis  is  imminent,  yet  experience  has  shown  that  it  may  some- 
times be  avoided. 

When  the  malleolus  is  broken  off,  it  generally  becomes  slightly 
displaced  downwards,  and  in  this  position  a  complete  bony  or  liga- 
mentous union  takes  place. 

TrecUmenL — The  tendency  to  displacement,  in  a  fracture  of  the  tibia, 
is  usuallv  so  slight^  if  it  exists  at  all,  that  simple  dressings,  light 
splints  of  leather,  felt,  or  binder^s  board,  with  rest  in  the  horizontal 
posture  upon  a  pillow,  fulfil  nearly  all  the  indications  which  are 
present.  The  following  cases  will  illustrate  the  usual  course  of  these 
accidents. 

Mrs.  W.  fell,  Oct.  19,  1848,  striking  on  her  right  knee,  breaking 
the  tibia  transversely  just  below  the  tuberosity. 

The  fall  was  the  result  of  a  misstep  on  level  ground,  and  was  at- 
tended with  only  slight  bruising  of  the  sod  parts.  She  says  that  on 
attempting  to  rise  she  discovered  what  had  nappened,  the  bone  pro- 
jecting very  distinctly,  and  she  pushed  and  pulled  it  into  place  with 
her  own  hands. 

>  Vo88,  N.  Y.  Joum.  Med.,  Nov.  1865,  p.  183. 

«  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  June,  1868,  from  British  Med,  Joum.,  Aug.  81, 1867, 
3  Donne,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  524;  (rom  Western  Joum. 
Med.  and  Surg.,  Aug.  1841. 
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I  dressed  the  limb  by  laying  it  upon  a  pillow,  outside  of  which 
ivere  placed  two  broad  deal  splints,  tying  the  "whole  snugly  together 
with  several  strips  of  bandage.  At  a  later  period  the  leg  and  thigh 
were  laid  over  a  double-inclined  plane. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  all  dressings  were  removed,  and  the  frag- 
ments were  found  to  have  united  firmly,  and  so  perfectly  as  that  the 
point  of  fracture  could  not  be  traced. 

Peter  Hamil,  ast.  29,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  Aug.  81,  1849, 
with  an  injury  to  his  left  leg,  which  had  occurred  two  days  before. 
A  young  surgeon  had  examined  the  limb,  and  thought  the  femur  was 
broken  just  above  the  joint.  He  had  applied  a  roller  from  the  toes 
to  the  thigh;  and  to  the  thigh  were  applied  lateral  splints.  These 
dressings  were  on  the  limb  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and  were 
not  removed  until  the  next  dav.  I  could  not  then  discover  any 
fracture  or  displacement,  and  the  dressings  were  discontinued,  the 
limb  being  merely  laid  upon  pillows. 

Oct.  4,  when  examining  the  limb,  I  detected  a  slipping  sensation, 
like  that  produced  in  a  false  joint,  through  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia, 
and  I  now  easily  understood  what  had  been  mistaken  for  a  fracture  of 
the  femur.  It  was  a  transverse  fracture  through  the  upper  end  of  the 
tibia,  and  without  displacement. 

No  splints  were  afterwards  applied,  and  on  the  25th  of  November, 
three  months  after  admission,  he  was  dismissed,  the  motion  between 
the  fragments  having  ceased,  but  the  knee  still  remaining  quite  stiff. 

The  presence  of  inflammation,  with  other  complications,  may,  how- 
ever, occasionally  render  the  treatment  more  difficult  and  the  results 
less  satisfactory. 

John  Mahan,  set.  39,  admitted  to  the  hospital  Feb.  16,  1853,  with 
a  compound  fracture  of  the  right  tibia,  near  the  middle  of  the  leg. 
The  bone  was  broken  by  the  kick  of  a  Dutchman.  I  found  the  limb 
much  swollen  and  very  painful,  and  I  laid  it  carefully  over  a  double- 
inclined  plan^  and  directed  cold  water  irrigations;  I  also  directed 
morphine  in  full  doses.  The  inflammation  for  several  days  threatened 
the  complete  loss  of  his  limb.  On  the  tenth  day  the  distal  end  of  the 
upper  fragment  was  projecting  in  front  of  the  lower,  and  I  depressed 
the  angle  of  the  splint  and  made  moderate  pressure  upon  the  upper 
fragment.  On  the  twentieth  day  the  fragments  were  bent  backwards^ 
and  I  placed  a  compress  behind.  On  the  thirty -seventh  day  we  took 
the  limb  from  the  inclined  plane,  and  trusted  alone  to  side  splints. 
On  the  forty-fifth  day  we  removed  all  dressings.  The  fragments  had 
not  united.  The  limb  was  then  laid  upon  a  pillow,  and  six  days  later 
a  firm  gutta-percha  splint  was  applied  for  the  purpose  of  steadying 
the  bone,  but  the  splint  was  removed  daily  in  order  that  the  leg 
might  be  bathed  and  rubbed.  He  was  allowed  to  sit  up.  On  the 
fifty -ninth  dav  motion  could  still  be  perceived  between  the  fragments, 
and  he  was  directed  to  use  crutches.  On  the  ninety-third  day  the 
union  was  found  to  be  firm,  the  upper  fragment  remaining  slightly 
displaced  forwards. 

In  case  the  fracture  extends  into  the  knee-joint,  it  is  best  to  lay  the 
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limb  upon  pillows  or  in  a  nicely -cushioned  box,  and  nearly  straight 
No  extension  or  counter-extension  is  necessary  here  any  more  than 
in  other  fractures  of  the  tibia  alone,  nor  are  lateral  splints  or  rollers 
necessary  or  proper  at  first,  as  a  general  rule ;  but  especial  attention 
should  constantly  be  given  to  the  prevention  of  inflammation,  and  of 
subsequent  anchylosis.  The  omission  to  employ  splints  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  was  charged  against  a  surgeon  in  Vermont  as  evidence  of 
malpractice.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that,  in  this  particular  case, 
he  was  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  the  m^ical  men  and  by  the 
verdict  of  the  jury;  but  the  attempt  which  the  reporter  has  made  to 
defend  this  as  a  universal  practice  in  fractures  of  the  leg,  or  of  the 
tibia  alone,  is  unfortunate,  and  evinces  a  lack  of  practical  experience.^ 

Whatever  position  is  adopted,  and  whatever  means  of  support  or 
retention  are  employed,  if  bandages  and  splints  are  applied  tightly  or 
injudiciously,  great  suffering  and  irreparable  mischief  to  the  knee-joint 
may  be  the  consequence. 

A  man,  sdt.  28,  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  July  18, 1839, 
with  an  oblique  fracture  through  the  head  of  the  tibia.  A  physician 
had  applied  a  bandage  and  splint  to  the  leg,  and  sent  him  twenty  miles 
to  the  city,  and,  on  examination  after  his  arrival,  the  whole  limb  as 
high  as  the  groin  was  much  swollen,  red,  and  excessively  painfnl. 
The  knee-joint  was  distended  and  verv  tender.  All  dressings  were 
immediately  removed,  and  the  limb  laid  in  a  long  fracture- box  slightly 
elevated  at  the  foot ;  cool  lotions  were  applied,  and  the  patient  was 
freely  bled,  both  from  the  arm  and  by  the  application  of  leeches.  The 
limb  was  kept  in  this  position  about  six  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks  more  he  was  dismissed,  cured.  Dr.  Norris,  who  was 
the  hospital  surgeon  in  attendance,  has,  in  his  report  of  the  case,  very 
properly  taken  this  occasion  to  warn  surgeons  of  the  danger  of  exces- 
sive bandaging  and  splinting  in  this  kind  of  fracture,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities.' 

Fractures  of  the  malleolus,  unaccompanied  with  any  other  accident, 
demand  only  that  the  limb  should  be  laid  upon  its  outer  or  fibular 
side,  with  the  foot  so  supported  as  that  it  shall  incline  inwards  towards 
the  tibia.  In  this  simple  disposition  of  the  limb  we  have  done  all  that 
can  be  done  by  any  mechanical  contrivance  toward  approaching  the 
lower  fragment  to  the  shaft  from  which  it  has  been  broken. 

I  Boston  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  llv.  p.  1,  March,  1856. 

<  Norris,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  ScL,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  291. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  FIBULA. 

Devehpment  of  tlie  Fibula. — The  fibula  is  formed  from  three  centres 
of  ossification — one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  each  extremity.     Bone 
begins  to  be  deposited  in  the  shaft  at  about  the  sixth 
week  of  foetal  life,  in  the  lower  extremity  during  the        Fig.  200. 
second  year,  and  the  upper  extremity  during  the  fourth 
year.    The  lower  epiphysis  unites  with  the  shaft  about 
the  twentieth  year,  and  the  upper  about  the  twenty-fifth 
year. 

I  have  not  found  any  recorded  examples  of  separation 
of  these  epiphyses. 

Clauses  of  Fracture, — In  a  record  of  thirty-two  cases  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  cause  satisfactorily  in 
eighteen,  of  which  number  three  were  the  results  of  falls 
directly  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  but  which  were 
probably  accompanied  with  a  twist  of  the  foot,  four  of  a 
slip  of  the  foot  in  walking  on  level  ground,  or  on  ground 
only  slightly  irregular,  and  twelve  of  direct  blows. 

Pathology. — In  all  of  the  fractures  which  have  been 
produced  by  falls  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  and  in  all 
except  one  produced  by  a  slip  of  the  foot,  the  accident 
was  accompanied  with  a  dislocation  of  the  ankle;  the 
foot  being  turned  outwards.  In  the  one  exceptional 
case  mentioned,  the  dislocation  may  also  have  occurred, 
bat  the  fact  is  not  known. 

Both  Malgaigne  and  Dupuytren  have  noticed  a  dis- 
location in  the  opposite  direction,  or  a  turning  of  the 
foot  inwards,  more  often  than  a  turning  outwards.    I    thefibaia."*(From 
cannot  think  their  observations  were  carefully  made.        onf.) 

Moreover,  in  at  least  seven  of  the  twelve  fractures  pro- 
daoed  by  direct  blows  the  tibia  has  been  thrown  more  or  less  inwards, 
and  consequently  the  foot  has  turned  out. 

In  twenty-four  examples  the  fracture  of  the  fibula  has  taken  place 
within  from  two  to  five  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  Twice 
the  external  malleolus  was  broken  oS,  and  seven  times  the  internal 
malleolus. 

Four  of  the  fractures  occurring  in  consequence  of  direct  blows  were 
compound,  and  one  was  also  comminuted. 

Prognosis. — In  a  majority  of  cases,  where  the  fibula  has  been  broken 
from  two  to  five  inches  above  the  lower  end,  the  fragments  have  united 
inclined  toward  or  resting  against  the  tibia ;  occasioually  I  have  seen 
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them  displaced  backwards  or  forwards.    Once  the  fibula  refused  to 
unite  altogether. 

The  malleoli  have  geuerallj  united  nearly  or  quite  in  plaoe,  hot  ia 
two  iostances  the  external  malleolus  has  been  found  displaced  rery 
much  downwards. 

Of  the  compound  fractures,  two  required  amputation,  one  was  treated 
by  resection  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  one 
Fig.  201.  died  without  any  operation.     Douglas  has  reported 

a  case  of  compound  dislocation  with  fracture  of  the 
fibula,  which  being  reduced,  he  was  able  to  save  the 
limb,  bat  not  without  much  dif&culty,  and  the  aokle 
remained  stiCT.'  Other  surgeons  hare  met  with  simi- 
lar success,  but  I  shall  refer  to  this  subject  again 
under  the  head  of  compound  dislocations. 

Of  those  which  recovered,  twenty-eight  in  number, 
ten  have  been  found  to  have  more  or  less  unnatonil 
prominence  of  the  internal  malleolus,  and  in  two  of 
these  the  malleolus,  or  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  projects 
very  much.  In  nearly  all  of  these  examples  the  foot 
appears  somewhat  inclined  outwards. 

Generally  the   ankle-joint  has  remained  stiff  for 
sometime  after  the  bandages  have  been  removed; 
and  probably  in  all  cases  in  which  the  accident  wu 
accompanied  with  a  dislocation  of  the  tibia.    Bat 
OMT  ia«*r  tad.  this  Stiffness   has  usually  disappeared  after  a  few 

weeks  or  months.  Twice  I  have  noticed  considerable 
stiShess  after  about  six  months ;  three  times  atler  one  year ;  in  one 
case  ailer  two  years ;  and  in  one  case  after  twenty  years  the  ankle 
would  occasionally  swell,  and  become  quite  stiflf.  In  one  case  it  re- 
mained almost  immovable  after  twenty  years ;  and  in  a  still  more 
remarkable  instance,  I  examined  the  limb  thirty  years  afticr  the  aod- 
dent,  when  the  man  was  sixty-three  years  old,  and  although  there 
existed  no  swelling  or  deformity,  yet  this  leg  was  not  as  muscular 
OS  the  other,  and  he  declared  that  up  to  this  time  the  ankle  remained 
quite  tender  to  the  touch,  and  that  occasionally  it  became  painful. 

When  I  come  to  speak  of  dislocation  of  the  ankle,  I  shall  adopt 
the  usual  nomenclature,  and  shall  name  all  those  dislocations  in  whtch 
the  tibia  projects  inwards  from  the  foot,  "  inward  dislocations  of  the 
tibia ;"  yet  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  appellation. 
This  accident  seems  to  me  to  have  been  in  general  rather  a  lateral 
rotation  of  the  foot,  or  of  the  astragalus,  upon  the  lower  articulating 
surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  Of  all  the  ginglyraoid  joints,  the 
ankle  approaches  most  nearly  in  form  to  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  in 
consequence  especially  of  the  marked  prolongations  of  the  malleolus 
internus  and  externus.  In  other  ginglymoid  articulations  lateral  dia- 
placements  are  not  unfrequent,  but  lateral  rotation  can  scarcely  by 
any  accident  occur.     Here,  however,  the  reverse  holds  true ;  lateral 


>  Boston  Hed.  and  Surg.  Jonm.,  vol.  i 
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displacement  is  difficult,  while  lateral  rotation  is  comparatively  easy 
of  accomplishment. 

The  majority  of  cases  which  occur,  involving  a  disturbance  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  ankle-joint  surfaces,  are,  I  am  satisfied,  of  this 
latter  character,  viz.,  lateral  rotations  within  the  capsule,  rather  than 
true  dislocations ;  and  although  the  restoration  of  the  joint  surfaces 
to  position  is,  in  general,  easily  accomplished,  yet,  in  consequence  of 
either  a  fracture  of  the  fibula  or  malleolus  internus,  or  of  a  rupture 
of  the  internal  lateral  ligaments,  it  will  generally  happen  that  some 
deformity  will  remain.  The  fragments  of  the  fibula  will  fall  inwards 
towards  the  tibia,  and  the  foot,  unsupported  by  either  its  fibula  or  its 
internal  ligaments,  will  incline  perceptibly  outwards.  Nor  can  this  be 
wholly  prevented,  in  most  cases,  by  any  mechanical  contrivance.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  as  I  have  often  done  to  my 
Supils,  that  even  Dupuytren's  splint,  usually  employed  in  this  acci- 
ent^  must  fail  of  success  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  since  the  sub« 
sequent  deformity  is  due  less  to  the  fracture  of  the  fibula  and  its 
consequent  displacement  than  to  the  loss  of  the  internal  ligaments, 
which  loss  nature  can  seldom  fully  repair.  As  further  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  this  view,  I  will  state  that  in  three  of  the  examples 
in  which  I  have  found  the  fractured  fibula  united  and  resting  against 
the  tibia^  the  motions  of  the  anklc'joint  have  been  completely  re- 
covered. 

If,  however,  it  were  true  that  a  fracture  and  displacement  of  the 
fibula  is  the  sole  or  essential  cause  of  the  subsequent  deformity,  it 
would  still  be  found  oflen  impracticable  to  avoid  the  maiming,  since 
it  would  still  remain  impossible  to  lift  the  broken  ends  from  the  tibia, 
against  which,  or  in  the  direction  toward  which,  they  are  so  prone  to 
fall.  Inversion  of  the  foot  does  not  accomplish  it,  uor  have  I  ever 
been  able  to  make  anything  but  the  most  trivial  impression  upon  the 
upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  by  pressure  upon  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  fibula. 

I  think  too  much  confidence  has  been  placed  in  the  efficiency  of 
"Dupuytren's  splint."  I  believe,  indeed,  that  this  splint  is  a  very 
appropriate  means  of  support  and  retention  after  this  accident ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  it  is  able  to  accomplish  all  that  its  illustrious  inventor 
proposed. 

IVeaimerU, — Dupuytren's  mode  of  dressing  is  essentially  as  fol- 
lows:— 

A  pad,  or  long  junk,  made  of  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  stuffed  with 
cotton  batting,  is  constructed  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  from  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  to  a  point  just  above  the  malleolus  internus. 
This  pad  must  be  about  five  or  six  inches  in  width,  and  thicker  by 
two  or  three  inches  at  its  lower  than  its  upper  end.  This  is  to  be  laid 
upon  the  inside  of  the  leg,  with  its  base  or  thickest  portion  resting 
against  the  tibia  just  above  the  internal  malleolus.  Over  this  pad  is 
to  be  placed  a  long  firm  splint,  extending  also  from  above  the  knee 
to  three  inches  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  foot.  With  a  few  tu/ns  of 
a  roller  the  upper  end  of  the  splint  will  now  be  made  fast  to  the 
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knee,  and  with  a  second  roller  the  lower  end  must  be  secured  to  tbe 
foot.  The  application  of  this  last  bandage  requires,  however,  Rome 
care  in  its  adjustment.  Its  purpose  is  simply  to  rotate 
Fif,  aoa.  the  foot  inwards,  while  at  the  same  time  the  tibia  is  pressed 
outwards;  and  to  this  end  it  must  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  a  figure-of-8  over  both  splint  and  foot,  embracing  al- 
ternately the  heel  and  the  instep.  In  order  to  be  efTectual, 
it  must  be  drawn  pretty  firmly,  and  no  portion  of  the 
bandage  must  pass  higher  than  the  malleolus  extemos. 
In  some  surgical  books  I  bare  seen  this  apparatus  repre- 
pented  with  a  roller  embracing  the  whole  length  of  the 
leg;  and  in  others  it  is  represented  aa  encircling  the  limb 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  malleolus;  but  it  b  evident 
that  these  modes  of  dressing  must  defeat  the  great  object 
which  Dupuytren  had  in  view,  namely,  the  throwing  out 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment. 

When  the  limb  is  thus  dressed,  the  knee  may  be  flexed 
and  the  leg  laid  upon  its  outside,  supported  by  a  pillow, 
or  upon  its  inside,  as  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
DDporiran''  If  it  is  Only  a  fracture  of  the  external  malleolus,  or  if 
■pitni  ineor-  (jjg  frjKjture  has  occurred  in  the  middle  or  upper  third  of 
"'  f  ^rt  '  ■  j.^g  bone,  this  treatment  is  no  longer  appropriate,  and  it 
will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  place  the  limb  at  rest  for  a  few 
days  upon  a  suitable  cushion  or  upon  a  pillow. 

Of  late  years  I  have  not  employed  Dupuytren's  splint  quite  so 
much  as  formerly,  and  especially  because  I  nave  met  with  several 
examples  of  backward  displacement  of  the  foot  following  fractures  of 
the  fibula,  which  Dupuytren's  splint  is  not  competent  to  prevent  or  to 

Fig.  SOS. 
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remedy.  This  subject  will  be  considered  more  folly  in  conoeotioa 
with  forward  luxations  of  the  tibia  at  its  lower  end;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  here  that  this  accident  can  be  most  certainly  avoided  by 
employing  the  pi  aster- of- Paris  or  starch  dressing;  taking  care  in 
applying  the  dressing  to  secure  a  thorough  inversion  of  the  toes  and 
foot,  the  same  as  in  case  the  limb  were  dressed  with  Dupuytren's 
splint.  Care  must  be  taken,  also,  not  to  press  upon  the  limb  much 
with  the  bandages  above  the  malleolus  externus.  The  same  results 
may  be  atuined,  also,  by  a  well-adjusted  leather  splint,  or  by  two 
splints,  which  shall  inclose  the  heel  as  well  as  the  sides  and  front  of 
the  limb. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  since  afler  this  accident  anchy- 
losis is  so  frequent,  early  and  unremitting  attention  should  be  given 
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to  the  establishment  of  passiye  motion  in  the  joint.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  a  desire  to  accomplish  the  indications  recognized  and 
urged  by  Dupuytren  has  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  indication  which 
ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  of  equal  if  not  of  the  greatest,  im- 
portance, namely,  the  prevention  of  contractions  and  adhesions  around 
and  between  the  joint  surfaces. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  dressings  ought  to  be  wholly  laid  aside  by 
the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week ;  and  although  it  may  be  well  for 
a  somewhat  longer  time  to  keep  the  foot  turned  in,  by  having  it  pro- 
perly supported  as  it  lies  upon  the  pillow,  yet  after  this  date  I  regard 
the  use  of  splints  and  bandages  as  only  pernicious. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  TIBIA  AND  FIBULA. 

Causes, — Probably  four-fifths  of  these  fractures  are  the  results  of 
direct  blows  or  of  crushing  accidents,  such  as  the  kick  of  a  horse,  the 
passage  of  a  loaded  vehicle  across  the  limb,  the  fall  of  heavy  stones  or 
timbers,  &c. 

In  an  analysis  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  cases,  I  find  the  bones 
broken  in  the  upper  third  from  a  direct  cause  four  times,  and  from  an 
indirect  cause  once.  In  the  middle  third  forty  have  been  referred  to 
a  direct  cause,  and  two  to  an  indirect;  and  in  the  lower  third  thirty- 
nine  to  a  direct  cause,  and  eighteen  to  an  indirect.  An  observation 
vrhich  does  not  sustain  the  remark  of  Malgaigne,  based  upon  his 
analysis  of  sixty-seven  cases,  that  fractures  of  the  upper  third  are 
produced  by  direct  causes  alone,  those  of  the  middle  third  much  more 
frequently  by  indirect  causes,  and  that  those  of  the  lower  third  are 
especially  due  to  indirect  causes.  Direct  causes  produce  a  large 
majority  of  the  fractures  of  the  lower  third,  but  the  proportion  is 
smaller  than  in  the  middle  third. 

Of  the  indirect  causes,  falls  upon  the  feet  from  a  considerable  height 
— as  from  a  scaffolding,  or  from  the  top  of  a  building — ^are  by  far  the 
most  common.  Four  times  I  have  found  the  bones  broken  by  muscu- 
lar action  alone,  as  in  the  following  example: — 

Mrtf.  W.,  of  Buffalo,  aged  about  twenty-five  years,  and  weighing  at 
this  time  nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  was  descending  her  door-steps 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  when,  the  step  being  covered  with  ice,  she 
slipped  and  fell,  breaking  her  right  leg  just  above  the  ankle.  Mrs.  W. 
says  she  felt  and  heard  the  bones  snap  before  she  touched  the  steps. 
Of  this  she  is  certain. 

We  found  the  tibia  broken  obliquely,  the  fragments  being  quite 
movable,  but  not  much,  if  at  all,  displaced.  The  limb  was  dressed 
with  a  carefully  moulded  and  well-padded  gutta-percha  splint,  and 
then  laid  in  a  pillow  upon  the  bed.    Mrs.  W.  experienced  unusual 
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pain  from  the  fracture  for  several  days,  for  the  relief  of  which  we  were 
compelled  at  times  to  permit  her  to  inhale  chloroform.  She  was  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  and  had  frequently  resorted  to  chloroform 
before  to  relieve  neuralgic  pains.  The  limb  became  very  much 
swollen,  and  remained  so  for  a  week  or  two.  No  extension  was  ever 
employed. 

Within  the  usual  time  the  bones  united  in  perfect  apposition,  and 
in  about  four  months  she  was  able  to  walk  without  any  halt. 

Paihohgy,  Symptoms^  Ac. — We  have  seen  that  fractures  of  both 
bones  through  some  part  of  the  lower  third  are  most  frequent.  Thus, 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  fractures,  eleven  belonged  to  the  upper 
third,  forty-five  to  the  middle,  and  ninety-three  to  the  lower.  In  six 
cases  the  two  bones  were  broken  in  different  divisions.  It  is  probable 
that  in  this  analysis  some  errors  have  occurred,  and  that  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  here  stated  the  two  bones  have  given  way  at  opposite 
extremities,  since  it  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  quite  impossible, 
to  determine  precisely  where  the  fibula  is  broken ;  but  the  analysis  is 
sufficiently  correct  to  illustrate  the  much  greater  frequency  of  fractures 
of  the  lower  third,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  two  bones  generally 
break  nearly  on  the  same  level;  usually  the  point  of  fracture  in  the 
tibia  is  between  two  and  three  inches  above  the  joint 

In  an  examination  of  twenty  museum  specimens,  I  have  found  both 
bones  broken  at  the  same  point,  or  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
same  point,  sixteen  times,  and  at  extreme  points  four  times ;  and  in 
these  last  examples  the  tibia  has  always  been  broken  in  the  lower 
third,  while  the  fibula  has  been  broken  in  the  upper  third. 

In  seventeen  of  the  fractures  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  lower 
third  only  the  malleolus  of  the  tibia  was  broken,  while  the  fibula  was 
broken  two  or  three  inches  above  its  lower  end.  Some  of  these  were, 
perhaps,  examples  of  dislocation  of  the  ankle. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  tibia,  except  in  its 
lower  or  upper  extremity,  in  the  expanded  portions  of  the  bone ;  and 
even  in  those  examples  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  transverse, 
because  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  any  sliding  or  overlappiug 
of  the  fragments,  there  has  existed,  generally,  a  marked  inclination  of 
the  line  of  fracture  in  one  direction  or  another. 

The  examples  of  fracture  produced  by  muscular  action  have,  with- 
out an  exception,  occurred  in  adults.  Three  of  them  were  in  the  lower 
third  of  the  leg,  and  one  in  the  middle  third.  I  think  they  were,  all 
of  them  nearly  transverse,  since  they  never  became  much,  if  at  all, 
displaced. 

Most  of  the  fractures  of  the  tibia  produced  by  falls  upon  the  Feet 
are  very  oblique,  and  the  direction  of  the  fracture  is  generally  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  inwards;  but  I  have  found  almost  every  cod* 
ceivable  variation  from  this  general  rule. 

The  fracture  in  the  fibula  is  even  more  constantly  oblique  than  the 
fracture  in  the  tibia;  but  this  is  a  point  of  very  little  practical  conse- 
quence, and  one  which  we  can  seldom  determine  positively,  unless  one 
of  the  fractured  ends  protrudes  through  the  flesh. 

Compound  and  comminuted  fractures  are  more  frequent  here  than 
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in  any  other  of  the  bones  of  the  body.  My  tables,  which  have  rejected 
all  fractures  demanding  immediate  amputation,  most  of  which  are 
compound,  do  not  for  this  reason  give  a  just  idea  of  their  proportion 
to  simple  fractures;  yet  even  in  these  tables,  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  fractures,  sixty-two  were  compound,  and  also,  generally, 
more  or  less  comminuted.  Of  eighty  cases  reported  by  W.  W.  Mor- 
land,  of  Boston,  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  in 
which  the  character  of  the  accident  is  recorded,  thirty-nine  were  com- 
pound.^ 

The  symptoms  indicating  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  are  the 
same  which  are  usually  present  in  other  fractures,  namely,  mobility, 
crepitus,  shortening  of  the  limb,  distortion,  swelling,  &c.    Generally  ' 

Fig.  304. 
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the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  projects  in  front,  and  can  be  seen 
or  felt;  but  in  some  instances  the  swelling  follows  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  distinctly  the  point  of  fracture,  and  its  existence  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  crepitus,  mobility,  and  shortening  of  the 
limb,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  marked  deformity  or  deviation  from  the 
natural  axis. 

The  shorcening,  where  it  exists  at  all,  varies  at  the  first  from  a  line 
or  two  to  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Generally,  it  is  about 
half  an  inch. 

Prognosis, — The  average  period  of  perfect  union  in  twenty-nine 
cases,  including  those  in  which  union  was  delayed  by  extraordinary 
causes  beyond  the  usual  time,  was  forty  days.  The  general  average 
under  ordinary  circumstances  may  be  stated  at  about  thirty  days. 

Union  has  been  delayed  in  seven  cases,  five  of  which  were  simple 
fractures,  and  two  were  compound.  The  longest  period  was  seventeen 
weeks. 

F.  C.  T.,  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  8Bt.  35,  had  an  oblique,  simple  fracture 
of  both  bones,  in  the  upper  third,  caused  by  jumping  from  a  buggy,  in 
June,  1852. 

The  limb  was  dressed  with  lateral  splints,  compresses,  and  bandages, 
and  laid  upon  a  pillow. 

<  TranBac.  of  Mass.  Med.  Soc.  for  1840 ;  Fractures,  by  A.  L.  Fierson. 
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Eight  weeks  after  the  fracture  had  occurred,  the  gentlemen  in 
attendance  wished  me  to  see  the  limb  with  them.  I  found  Mr.  T. still 
in  bed,  and  the  fragments  not  at  all  united. 

Mr.  T.  had  enjoyed  average  health  heretofore,  but  he  was  never 
very  robust.  When  I  was  called  to  see  him  he  looked  pale;  his  skin 
was  cold  and  moist,  pulse  120,  and  appetite  poor.  The  broken  leg 
and  foot  were  greatly  swollen.  The  swelling  was  oedematous.  Con- 
siderable excoriations  existed  on  the  back  of  the  leg.  The  fragments 
were  quite  movable,  and  were  overlapped  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

We  agreed  that  the  patient  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  got  out 
of  bed,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  recover  his  strength,  which  had  sadly 
declined.  To  this  end,  a  gutta-percha  splint  was  made  to  fit  accurately 
the  whole  length  of  the  leg;  and,  having  attached  a  large  number  of 
tapes,  it  was  to  be  secured  upon  the  limb.  Several  times  each  day  it 
was  to  be  removed,  and  the  limb  bathed  with  brandy  and  water. 
Gradually,  also,  the  limb  was  to  be  brought  down  to  the  floor,  and  the 
patient  be  made  to  sit  up,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  he  was  to  walk 
with  crutches,  or  to  ride. 

Nov.  4,  1852,  Mr.  T.  visited  me  at  my  bouse.  The  directions  had 
been  followed  implicitly.  About  two  weeks  after  my  visit  he  rode 
out,  and  in  about  nine  weeks,  or  seventeen  weeks  from  the  time  of 
the  fracture,  the  bones  were  found  united.  His  health  and  strength 
were  quite  restored,  and  the  limb  was  no  longer  oedematous.  It  was 
found  to  be  straight,  or  with  only  a  slight  projection  of  the  upper 
fragment  in  front  of  the  lower,  and  shortened  three-quarters  of  an 
inch. 

A  gentleman,  aet.  83,  from  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  was  struck  by  a  billet  of 
wood  on  the  Sd  of  August,  1856,  breaking  his  left  leg  nearly  trans- 
versely,  three  and  a  half  inches  above  the  joint.  The  fracture  was 
simple.  A  surgeon  was  called  immediately,  who  applied  bandagesand 
side  splints,  and  then  laid  the  limb  over  a  double-inclined  plane.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  the  dressings  were  removed,  but  the  bones  bad 
not  united.  Four  years  after  the  accident,  this  gentleman  consulted 
me.  I  found  him  in  good  health,  but  no  union  had  yet  taken  place. 
This  is  the  only  example,  except  where  amputation  or  death  inter- 
posed, in  which  the  union  has  been  so  long  delayed  as  to  entitle  it  to 
be  considered  as  a  case  of  non-union.  My  own  observation  would, 
therefore,  incline  me  to  think  that,  while  non-union  is  a  rare  event  in 
fractures  of  the  leg,  delayed  union  is  more  frequent  than  in  most 
other  fractures. 

It  has  once  occurred  to  me  to  see  a  complete  non-union  of  the  fibula 
after  a  period  of  several  years,  while  the  tibia  had  united  well.  This 
circumstance  occasioned  no  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  was  not 
known  to  him  until  I  had  made  the  discovery. 

A  little  more  than  one-half  of  those  cases  in  which  an  accurate 
note  of  the  result  has  been  made,  have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less 
shortened  by  overlapping,  namely,  sixty -one  cases  out  of  one  hundred 
and  ten.  The  greatest  amount  of  shortening  in  any  one  case  has  been 
one  inch  and  a  half;  and  the  average  shortening  or  the  sixty-one  cases 
has  been  half  an  inch  and  a  fraction  over.  This  analysis  includes  both 
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simple  and  compound  fractures;  but  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the 
simple  fractures  have  also  been  found  shortened,  as  in  the  following 
extreme  illustration : — 

John  Granger,  of  England,  8Bt.  48,  was  tripped  by  a  stone  while 
walking,  breaking  his  right  leg  through  its  lower  third.  Fracture 
simple  and  oblique.  It  was  treated  by  a  surgeon,  of  Hungerford, 
England,  who  employed  only  side  splints. 

Two  years  after,  I  found  the  leg  shortened  one  inch,  the  upper 
fragment  riding  upon  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  lower. 

Generally,  when  a  shortening  has  occurred,  I  have  found  the  upper 
fragment  in  front  of  the  lower,  and  oflener  a  little  upon  the  inner  than 
upon  the  outer  side. 

The  deviation  from  the  natural  axis  of  the  limb  has  been  noticed 
by  me  in  a  good  many  instances.  Seven  times  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb  has  fallen  backwards,  and  five  times  it  has,  in  a  degree  much 
less  marked,  inclined  inwards.  Once  I  have  seen  it  inclined  outwards, 
and  twice  forwards. 

Ulcers  upon  the  back  of  the  heel,  seen  by  me  seven  times,  as  a  result 
of  undue  pressure  upon  this  part,  have,  however,  been  presented  but 
three  times  in  cases  of  simple  fractures. 

It  is  not  very  unusual  to  find,  also,  over  the  exact  point  of  frac- 
ture, and  ailer  the  lapse  of  several  months,  or  even  years,  an  ulcer,  or 
sinus,  which  is  due  sometimes  to  the  presence  of  a  small  fragment  of 
bone  which  has  remained  in  the  wound  from  the  time  of  the  accident, 
or  to  a  thin  scale  which  has  subsequently  exfoliated.  In  other  cases 
it  is  due  to  the  prominence  of  the  salient  angle  when  the  lower  part 
of  the  limb  inclines  considerably  backwards,  and  in  still  other  cases, 
no  doubt,  to  the  general  dyscrasy  of  the  system,  and  to  the  same 
causes  which  produce  chronic  ulcers  in  the  lower  extremities  where 
only  the  skin  has  been  originally  injured.  I  have  reported  elsewhere 
examples  of  this  complication  existing  afVe]^  five  months,  two  and 
three  years,'  and  in  the  remarkable  case  which  I  shall  now  briefly 
relate  an  ulcer  existed  at  the  end  of  twenty-three  years. 

Tburstone  Carpenter,  when  four  years  old,  received  an  injury,  break- 
ing both  bones  of  one  of  his  legs  near  its  middle.  The  fracture  was 
compound.  It  was  dressed  and  treated  by  an  excellent  surgeon,  then 
residing  in  Bufialo,  but  long  since  dead. 

Twenty-three  years  after  the  accident,  Mr.  Carpenter  called  upon 
me  on  account  of  a  paralysis  of  his  lower  extremities,  which  had 
recently  occurred.  He  stated  that  from  the  time  of  the  fracture  until 
within  about  one  year  an  open  ulcer  had  existed  over  the  seat  of 
fracture,  and  that  soon  after  it  had  closed  over  completely  he  began 
to  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs.  During  the  time  it  was  open,  small  scales 
of  bone  have  frequently  been  thrown  off.  The  limb  is  half  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  other,  but  straight. 

A  gentleman  residing  in  Quincy,  Chautauque  Co.,  N.  Y.,  had  his 
tibia  and  fibula  broken  near  the  ankle-joint  in  the  year  1844,  by  the 
passage  of  a  carriage-wheel  across  his  limb.    The  skin  was  a  good 
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deal  lacerated.  The  wounds,  however,  healed  kindly,  and  the  broken 
bones  united  in  the  usual  time  without  any  apparent  deformity;  but 
the  limb  continued  swollen  and  painful,  until  finally  suppuration  took 
place.  After  twelve  years  of  great  sufl'ering,  I  amputated  the  leg  near 
its  middle,  from  which  time  he  made  a  speedy  recovery.  I  found  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia  inflamed,  softened,  and  expanded,  and  contain- 
ing in  its  interior  about  three  ounces  of  pus,  but  no  sequestrum. 

Anchylosis  of  the  knee  or  ankle-joint  may  follow  as  a  result  of  the 
accident  or  of  improper  treatment;  and  at  one  or  both  of  these  joints 
I  have  found  more  or  less  anchylosis  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  one 
year,  six  years,  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  forty  years.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  disappears  in  a  few  weeks,  and  seldom  remains  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  knee-joint  aOer  the  dressings  have  been 
removed  two  or  three  weeks;  but  an  Irishman  called  upon  me  in 
1853,  whose  leg  had  been  broken  about  three  inches  below  the  knee- 
joint  six  years  before.  It  was  a  simple  fracture.  A  surgeon  in 
Ireland  had  treated  the  case.  I  found  the  limb  shortened  one  inch 
and  a  half,  the  fragments  being  overlapped  and  displaced  backwards 
at  the  point  of  fracture.  The  knee  was  also  partly  anchylosed.  I 
could  not  learn  what  the  treatment  had  been. 

In  other  cases,  where  no  permanent  anchylosis  has  followed,  the 
ankle-joint  has  been  occasionally  painful,  and  subject  to  swellings, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  occasionally  serious  nature  of 
the  consequences  of  these  accidents,  as  shown  in  the  shortening  of  the 
limbs,  in  their  deviations  from  their  natural  axes,  in  the  stiff  ankles, 
ulcers,  and  abscesses,  it  must  be  still  admitted  that  in  another  point  of 
view  these  results  are  not  extraordinary,  and  may  hereafter  continue 
to  be  fairly  anticipated  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  even  under 
the  best  management ;  since  it  must  be  understood  that  more  fractures 
of  the  leg  are  attendee^  with  serious  complications  than  of  any  other 
limb;  and  that  while  many  produce  death  rapidly  from  the  severity 
of  the  shock,  and  very  many  are  condemned  at  once  to  amputation,  a 
large  number  of  those  which  are  saved  have  been  in  that  condition 
which  has  rendered  the  application  of  bandages  or  splints  impossible 
for  many  days.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of  these  crooked  limbs  may  still 
be  presented  as  real  triumphs  of  the  art  of  surgery,  inasmuch  as  by 
consummate  skill  alone  have  they  been  saved. 

Treatment. — It  is  wholly  impossible  in  a  class  of  fractures  which 
present  so  great  a  variety  in  regard  to  form,  seat,  and  complications, 
to  establish  any  universal  system  of  practice;  nevertheless  it  is 
possible  to  declare  certain  general  principles  in  reference  to  a  few 
well-recognized  classes  or  varieties :  and  I  shall  deem  it  especially 
important  to  record  my  disapproval  of  certain  plans  of  treatment 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  and  adopted. 

In  the  revision  of  the  present  edition  I  have  sought  constantly  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  that  department  of  surgery  of  which 
it  treats,  and  especially  with  my  own  experience;  but  nowncre  have  I 
found  my  own  practice  so  far  in  advance  of  my  precepts  as  in  the 
Xreatment  ^of  fractures  of  the  leg.    In  my  earlier  editions  I  found  it 
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necessary  to  combat  strongly  the  then  too  prevalent  custom  of  treating 
simple  f'ractares  of  the  leg,  as  well  as  compound  fractures,  in  boxes; 
and  also  the  almost  equally  prevalent  custom  in  some  directions  of 
attempting  to  treat  all  fractures  of  the  leg  by  extension.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  fractures  by  the  method  recommended  by  Pott,  the 
distinguished  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  left  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  practice  of  either  of  these  popular  errors,  and  it  was 
early  adopted  by  me  as  far  preferable  to  any  then  in  general  use.  I 
Imve  no  reason  to  regret  my  preference  then  so  fully  expressed.  The 
plan  will  still  be  found  applicable  to  a  large  proportion  of  these 
accidents,  and  will  on  the  whole  give  probably  as  many  favorable 
results  and  occasion  as  few  accidents  as  any  other ;  but  farther  ex< 
perience  has  shown  that  one  or  two  other  methods,  which  will  pre- 
sently be  described,  are  in  most  cases  equally  valuable  and  in  some 
cases  manifestly  preferable. 

The  method  recommended  by  Pott  is  as  follows : — 
A  splint  is  constructed,  made  of  a  thin  piece  of  board,  long  enough 
to  extend  from  a  little  above  the  knee  to  a  point  two  inches  beyond 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  about  seven  inches  in  width,  and  reaching  for- 
wards at  ^he  lower  end,  so  as  to  support  the  foot.  This  splint  is  to 
be  covered  heavily  with  cotton  batting,  in  order  that  it  may  fit  all  the 
inequalities  of  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  foot,  taking,  however, 
especial  care  that  there  should  be  a  depression  at  a  point  correspond- 
ing to  the  external  malleolus,  so  deep  as  that  even  when  the  limb  is 
bound  down  to  the  splint  the  malleolus  shall  not  touch.  The  splint 
with  its  padding  must  then  be  covered  with  cotton  cloth  neatly  sewed 
on. 

The  remaining  splint  may  be  made  of  leather,  binder's  board,  felt, 
or  gutta-percha;  but  in  either  case  it  need  not  extend  higher  than 
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the  bend  of  the  knee  or  lower  than  the  upper  margin  of  the  malleolus 
internus,  unless  the  fracture  should  be  near  one  of  these  extremities; 
and  in  case  it  does  extend  lower,  the  same  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  protect  the  malleolus  internus  from  pressure.  Whichever  also  of 
the  materials  is  employed,  the  splint  never  ought  to  be  applied  directly 
to  the  skin,  but  a  thin  pad  made  of  a  few  layers  of  cotton  sheeting 
covered  with  cotton  cloth  must  be  laid  underneath. 

It  is  seldom  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  or  useful  to  apply  any 
bandages  directly  to  the  skin,  whatever  form  of  apparatus  has  been 
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employed,  bat  in  certain  cases  of  compound  fractures,  where  dressings 
have  been  applied  which  needed  snpport  and  protection,  a  bandage 
has  been  of  service.  The  roller,  unless  the  patient  is  a  child,  whose 
limb  can  be  easily  lifted  and  managed,  is  always  objectionable;  but 
the  many-tailed  bandage,  made  of  narrow  strips  of  cloth,  laid  upon 
each  other,  as  we  have  already  described  in  our  general  remarks 
upon  bandages,  &c.,  is  occasionally  useful. 

Having  made  these  preparations,  we  proceed  to  flex  the  leg  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  thigh,  and  by  the  hands  make  extension  and 
counter-extension  as  much  as  the  patient  will  bear,  or  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  restore  the  fragments  to  place,  in  case  this 
restoration  is  found  to  be  practicable.  If  the  fracture  is  compound* 
and  the  point  of  bone  protrudes  through  the  skin,  it  is  often  difSculi 
to  replace  it.  That  is,  we  are  unable  to  overcome  the  action  of  the 
muscles  sufficiently  to  make  the  limb  of  its  natural  length,  and  far 
this  reason,  mainly,  we  are  unable  to  get  the  point  of  bone  beneath 
the  skin.  If  we  cannot  then  "  set''  the  bone,  or  bring  the  ends  into 
apposition,  and  this  will  be  the  fact  pretty  often,  we  still  have  no  apology 
generally  for  leaving  the  bone  outside  of  the  skin.  First,  an  attempt 
must  be  made  to  accomplish  this  reduction  by  palling  asi^p  the  akin 
with  the  fingers,  or  with  a  blunt  hook.  This  simple  procedure  has 
often  succeeded  with  me  in  a  moment,  when  others  have  been  trying 
in  vain  to  accomplish  the  same  end  by  pulling  upon  the  limb.  If 
this  fails,  then  the  skin  should  be  cut  sufficiently  to  allow  the  bone  to 
retire,  or  if  the  point  is  sharp,  and  especially  if  it  is  stripped  of  its 
periosteum,  it  may  be  sawn  ok  Besecting  thus  the  end  of  an  oblique 
fragment  does  not  generally  afiect  in  any  degree  the  length  of  the 
limb,  or  interfere  with  a  prompt  and  perfect  cure,  but,  on  the  contrajy, 
it  often  is  advantageous  in  every  point  of  view. 

Having  restored  the  fragments  to  their  places  as  well  as  we  may. 
the  limb  is  laid  carefully  on  its  outside  upon  the  long  wooden  splint. 
We  shall  now  find  it  necessary  generally  to  add  two  or  three  thin 
pads,  in  order  to  supply  vacancies  which  we  have  not  perfectly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  preparation  of  the  splint.  Generally  we  shall  also 
see  the  necessity  of  placing  a  pretty  thick  pad  under  the  outer  margin 
of  the  foot  or  toes,  so  as  to  bring  the  great  toe  in  line  with  the  inner 
edge  of  the  patella  and  spine  of  the  tibia.  The  other  side  splint  is 
now  laid  along  the  inner  or  tibial  side  of  the  limb,  and  with  successive 
turns  of  a  roller,  or  with  a  number  of  narrow  and  separate  strips  of 
cloth,  the  whole  are  bound  together,  and  the  limb  is  left  to  repose 
upon  its  outer  side. 

The  patient  may,  if  necessary,  lie  upon  his  back,  but  it  is  better 
that  he  should  be  turned  a  little  toward  the  side  of  the  broken  limb. 
The  danger  of  twisting  the  fragments  upon  each  other  is  lessened  by 
lying  upon  the  same  side  with  the  broken  limb,  but  I  have  frequently 

fermitted  patients  to  lie  upon  their  backs,  and  found  no  such  result 
f  the  long  under  splint  extends  a  little  way  upon  the  thigh,  and  is 
well  fastened  to  the  thigh,  the  twist  cannot  very  well  occur. 

By  adopting  this  general  plan  of  treatment  we  avoid  all  chances  of 
gangrene  or  swelling  of  the  foot  from  excessive  ligation,  and  ii  u  to 
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these  accidents,  especially,  that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Norris,  already 
quoted,  are  applicable.  The  larger  size  and'  irregular  form  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg,  the  small  amount  of  muscular  tissue  covering  them, 
especially  near  the  articulations,  the  severity  of  the  injuries  to  which 
they  are  liable,  with  their  remoteness  from  the  centre  of  circulation — ' 
these  circumstances  altogether,  render  them  exceedingly  exposed  to 
injury  from  the  too  great  or  unequal  pressure  of  splints  or  of  bandages ; 
and  it  has  often  occurred  to  myself,  as  it  has  to  Dr.  Norris,  to  find  the 
skin  vesicated,  or  even  ulcerated  and  sloughing,  when  the  patients  are 
first  admitted  to  the  hospital;  a  condition  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  is  due  to  the  mal-adjustment  of  the  splints,  or  to  the  tightness  of 
the  bandages. 

If  bandages  are  used  under  the  splints,  and  next  to  the  skip,  they 
must  be  applied  very  moderately  tight,  and  loosened  or  cut  as  the 
swelling  augments;  and,  from  the  first  day  of  treatment  to  the  last, 
the  surgeon  must  be  careful  to  loosen  or  tighten  the  dressings  when 
the  swelling  increases  or  subsides,  just  as  the  prudent  boatman  trims 
bis  sails  to  the  rising  and  falling  breesse. 

Dr.  Krackowitsser  presented  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society, 
June  10,  1868,  a  leg  which  he  had  amputated  for  gangrene  occasioned 
by  tight  bandages.  A  boy,  five  years  old,  sustained  an  injury  of  the 
ankle-joint,  which  his  medical  attendant  pronounced  a  fracture  of  the 
fibula,  and  for  which  he  applied  only  a  tight  bandage.  The  child 
sufiered  a  good  deal  after  the  bandage  was  applied,  and  the  following 
morning  the  toes  were  blue,  but  the  doctor  paid  no  attention  to  this 
circumstance.  The  pain  subsided  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  fourth 
the  bandages  were  removed,  and  the  limb  found  to  be  gangrenous. 

The  specimen  showed  that  the  fibula  was  not  broken,  but  that  there 
was  a  fissure  or  crack  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia.^ 

The  following  case,  which  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
Fuller,  of  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  with  permission  to  make  such  use  of  it 
as  I  choose,  is  sufficiently  pertinent  for  the  instruction  of  others,  and 
deserves  a  public  record : — 

A  man,  »t.  71,  fell  from  a  tree,  striking  upon  his  foot,  Aug.  27, 
1855,  producing  a  backward  dislocation  of  both  the  tibia  and  fibula 
upon  the  os  calcis,  and  also  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  a  few 
inches  above  the  ankle. 

An  empiric  took  charge  of  this  unfortunate  man,  and  immediately 
applied  lateral  splints  and  a  firm  roller  from  the  toes  to  the  knee. 
Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and  prayers  of  the  patient  to  have 
the  bandage  loosened,  it  was  kept  on  until  the  ninth  day,  when  the 
doctor  cut  the  bandage  upon  the  top  of  the  foot,  and  it  was  found 
vesicated.  Ignorant,  however,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  vesication,  and 
of  the  danger  which  it  threatened,  he  omitted  to  loosen  the  remainder 
of  the  bandages,  and  the  limb  was  left  in  this  condition  until  the 
twenty- third  day,  when  Dr.  Fuller  being  called,  and  having  removed 
all  the  dressings,  found  the  integuments  covering  the  whole  foot  dead 
and  dried  down  to  the  bones.    The  dislocations  had  not  been  reduced. 

^  Krackowitzer,  Amer.  Med.  Times,  Nov.  7, 1868. 
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Soon  after  this  the  limb  became  oedematous,  and  on  the  twenty>seventh 
of  October  the  leg  wa»  amputated  by  Dr.  Barrett,  of  Le  Roy ;  from 
which  time  the  patient  recovered  rapidly. 

But  it  is  to  the  advantages  of  the  posture  recommended  by  Pott 
'that  I  wish  especially  to  direct  attention.  The  position  hitherto  gene- 
rally preferred  by  surgeons  has  been  that  in  which  the  limb  rests 
upon  its  back,  either  in  a  box  or  upon  a  double-inclined  plane  ;  bat  all 
of  the  examples  of  ulcers  upon  the  heel  which  I  have  seen  have  been 
after  treatment  in  this  position.  Indeed,  it  is  ahnost  impossible  for 
this  accident  to  happen  in  any  other  way,  and  it  has  therefore  never 
occurred  to  me  to  see  it  in  cases  treated  by  Pott's  method.  It  is  true 
that,  with  great  care,  such  a  result  might  generally  be  prevented  while 
the  leg  is  resting  upon  its  calf,  yet  experience  shows  that  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  avoid  it  always.  And  if,  in  our  anxiety  to  obviate  this 
evil,  we  place  pads  underneath  the  tendo  Achillis,  above  the  heel,  we 
incur  the  risk  of  pressing  the  fragments  forwards,  and  of  compelling 
tliem  to  unite  with  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  leg  inclined  backwards. 
I  have  mentioned  already  that  this  has  happened,  in  cases  that  have 
subsequently  come  under  my  observation,  no  less  than  seven  times, 
while  an  attempt  to  correct  this  fault  by  placing  the  support  under 
the  heel  has  either  produced  ulcers  of  the  heel,  or  driven  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  same  thing — that  is,  a  deviation  backwards  or  forwards — might 
happen  in  any  posture,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  much  less  liable  to  in  Pott's 
position  than  in  any  other. 

Then,  again,  a  twist  or  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment  is  more  liable 
to  take  place  when  the  toes  point  upwards,  and  the  limb  rests  upon  the 
calf  and  heel,  than  when  the  limb  reposes  upon  its  side.  In  the  one 
case  it  is  resting  upon  a  narrow  surface,  with  the  whole  weight  of  the 
foot  disposing  it  to  either  eversion  or  inversion,  while  in  the  other  it 
lies  upon  a  broad  surface,  with  the  foot  entirely  at  rest,  and  demanding 
no  extraordinary  support. 

In  short,  Pott's  position  is  less  irksome  to  the  patient,  and  vastly  less 
troublesome  to  the  surgeon.  Ugly  and  crooked  limbs  are  sometimes 
inevitable,  and  they  are  often  the  consequences  of  unskilful  manage- 
ment or  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon ;  but,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  best  legs  have,  in  my  experience,  come  out  of  Pott's 
position,  and  the  worst  out  of  the  double-inclined  plane  and  the  box. 

As  to  the  tendency  of  the  upper  fragment  to  rise  at  the  point 
of  fracture,  it  depends,  no  doubt,  upon  the  usual  direction  of  the 
fracture,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles  both  in  front  and  behind ;  so 
far  as  the  former  circumstance  is  the  cause — that  is,  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  fracture — no  position  is  sufficient  to  remedy  it;  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  indications  are  as  easily  and 
naturally  fulfilled  with  the  limb  upon  its  side  as  upon  its  back.  Gene* 
rally  the  leg  needs  to  be  flexed  upon  the  thigh;  but  if  the  fracture  is 
high  up,  and  its  direction  is  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  it 
roust  be  made  nearly  or  quite  straight,  so  as  to  overcome  the  action 
of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  thigh,  acting,  through  the  ligamentom 
patellsa,  upon  the  upper  fragment.    The  simple  rule  which  I  recom- 
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mend  and  adopt  is,  to  flex  or  extend  the  limb  more  or  less  until  it  is 
ascertained  in  what  position  the  apposition  of  the  fragments  is  most 
complete. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  I  have  of  late  less  frequently  re- 
sorted to  the  method  of  treatment  just  described,  and  have  substituted 
the  following : — 

The  fragments  being  adjusted,  two  lateral  splints  of  leather,  lonor 
enough  to  extend  from  near  the  knee-joint  to  the  metatarsophalangeal 
articulations,  and  wide  enough  to  nearly  encircle  the  limb,  are  moulded 
to  the  limb  on  each  side,  and  secured  in  place  by  successive  turns  of 
the  roller.  When  the  skin  is  delicate  or  tender,  these  should  be  un- 
derlaid with  a  thin  sheet  of  cotton  wadding  or  of  patent  lint.  A  soft 
woollen  cloth  may  answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  A  rack  is  then 
placed  over  the  limb,  such  as  will  be  seen  figured  for  the  suspension 
of  the  limb  when  dressed  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  from  this  the  leg 
is  suspended.  The  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  suspension  are  three- 
fold :  first,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  pressure  upon  the  heel,  and  conse- 
?[uent  ulceration ;  second,  to  prevent  that  driving  down  of  the  upper 
ragment  upon  the  lower  which  constantly  ensues  when  the  foot  rests 
upon  the  bed  or  in  a  box  which  is  immovable;  third,  to  obviate 
movement  of  the  fragments  upon  each  other  when  the  patient  sits  up 
or  lies  down  in  bed.  This  movement,  I  observe,  is  peculiar.  It  is  not 
simply  a  motion  of  the  fragments  upon  each  other,  as  upon  a  pivot  at 
the  point  of  fracture,  which  motion  seldom  interferes  materially  with 
consolidation,  but  it  is  a  rising  and  falling  of  the  upper  fragment,  or 
a  motion  to  and  from  of  the  fragments,  and  also  a  riding  motion ; 
either  of  which  latter  movements. necessarily  delays  or  defeats  bony 
union.  It  is  because  these  motions  are  generally  permitted  to  occur 
in  the  usual  modes  of  dressing  these  fractures,  more  than  for  any  other 
reasons,  that  union  is  so  oflen  delayed  in  the  case  of  these  bones.  In 
my  own  practice,  when  this  plan  of  suspension  is  enforced,  delay  never 
occurs,  but  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  me  to  meet  with  it  when 
other  surgeons  have  had  charge  of  the  limb,  and  the  suspension  has 
been  omitted. 

In  suspending  the  limb,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  leg  should 
float  clear  of  the  bed;  and  I  think  it  worth  while  to  say  that  when 
leather  is  used  for  splints,  a  broad  oval  piece  of  leatj^er  or  of  some  other 
firm  material' should  receive  the  limb  in  suspension,  rather  than  pieces 
of  bandage,  which  soon  become  cords,  and  press  unequally.  To  the 
sides  of  these  oval  pieces  bands  are  attached,  and  their  ends  tied  over 
the  top  of  the  rack.  One  must  be  placed  under  the  knee  and  one 
under  the  ankle. 

If  the  fracture  is  above  the  middle  of  the  leg,  complete  quietude  of 
the  fragments  can  only  be  obtained  by  carrying  the  splints  and  the 
bandages  above  the  knee. 

I  have  already,  in  my  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  fractures  in 
general,  declared  my  acceptance  of  the  so-called  "  immovable  appa- 
ratus*' in  the  treatment  of  certain  fractures  of  the  leg  below  the  knee, 
and  especially  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  dressings.  In  hospital  practice, 
where  these  dressings  can  be  applied  by  experts,  and  where  the  limb 
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can  be  watched  daily  and  hourly,  most  or  all  of  the  dangers  incident 
to  this  form  of  dressing  may  be  avoided ;  but  even  here  I  have  occa- 
sionally seen,  from  a  little  too  much  delay  in  opening  the  dressings, 
serious  trouble  ensue.  Its  most  devoted  advocates,  Seutin,  Velpeau, 
and  others,  have  never  denied  the  necessity  of  caution  in  its  uae* 
To-day  I  hear  of  a  surgeon  in  a  neighboring  State  who  has  been  pro* 
secuted  for  damages  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  limb  caused, 
as  is  alleged,  by  this  form  of  dressing.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
applied  judiciously,  even  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury, 
and  when  carefully  watched  and  opened  freely  on  tne  first  notice  of 
danger,  it  has,  in  my  wards,  and  in  the  hands  of  my  excellent  bouse 
surgeons,  often  served  its  purpose  more  completely  than  any  other 
apparatus  or  splints  I  have  ever  seen  employed.  It  has  steadied 
and  supported  all  parts  of  the  limb  more  completely,  and  permitted 
it  to  be  handled  more  freely,  than  anything  else  could  do.  In  simple 
fractures  patients  have  been  permitted  to  walk  about  upon  cratches 
after  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  generally  no  harm  has  resulted.  In 
one  case,  however,  I  believe  this  liberty  caused  a  serious  delay  in  the 
union ;  and  in  another  an  abscess  resulted,  which  would  have  been 
avoided  if  he  had  remained  in  bed.  For  myself,  I  do  not  think  any 
great  advantage  is  derived  from  allowing  the  patient  to  leave  his  bed, 
and  it  is  certainly  attended  with  some  additional  dangers ;  I  therefore 
seldom  recommend  it. 

But  it  is  in  the  management  of  compound  fractures  of  the  leg  that 
I  have  of  late  seen  the  greatest  advantage  in  this  mode  of  dressing; 
and  it  was  in  precisely  these  cases  that  I  formerly  believed  the  im- 
movable apparatus  most  objectionable.  I  do  not  wish  to  retract  any- 
thing I  have  heretofore  said  as  to  its  dangers,  but  I  have  not  until 
lately  fully  appreciated  to  what  a  degree  these  dangers  might  be 
overcome  by  skill  and  attention. 

The  following  careful  description  of  the  proper  mode  of  applying 
plaster  of  Paris  bandages  in  fractures  of  the  leg  has  been  prepared  at 
my  request  by  Dr.  S.  B.  St.  John,  one  of  our  house  surgeons.  His 
large  experience  and  his  habits  of  accurate  observation  render  his 
statements  peculiarly  trustworthy. 

"  The  materials  necessary  are,  blanket  or  cotton  wadding,  blanket 
being  preferable,  apd  plaster  of  Paris  bandages,  which  are  prepared 
by  rubbing  dry  plaster  into  the  meshes  of  a  bandage  of  coarse  tex- 
ture, and  rolling  it  up  so  as  to  make  it  convenient  of  application. 
(These  may  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  tin  cans.)  The  bones  having 
been  placed  in  position,  the  leg  is  placed  upon  the  blanket,  which  is 
cut  and  folded  neatly  around  it,  and  secured  by  a  few  pins.  The 
blanket  should  extend  from  the  base  of  the  toes  to  the  knee,  or  in 
case  of  fracture  above  the  middle  or  of  compound  fracture  at  any  point, 
a  few  inches  above  the  knee.  The  plaster  bandages  should  then  be 
immersed  in  hot  water,  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been  added  to  hasten 
the  setting,  and  while  in  the  water  they  may  be  gently  kneaded  to 
insure  moistening  of  every  part.  In  about  three  minuteis,  or  when 
bubbles  of  air  cease  to  rise  from  them,  they  will  be  ready  for  U3e»  and 
should  be  taken  out  as  they  are  wanted,  and  gently  squeezed  to  get 
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rid  of  superfluous  water.  Thev  are  then  to  be  applied  after  the  fashion 
of  an  ordinary  bandage,  over  tne  blanket,  with  just  sufficient  firmness 
to  insure  a  complete  fit.  If,  at  any  revolution  of  the  bandage,  the 
plaster  is  seen  to  be  dry,  it  should  be  moistened  by  dipping  the  hand 
in  water  and  rubbing  it  over  the  dry  surface.  Extra  turns  of  the 
bandage  should  be  taken  at  the  places  where  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
extra  strength  to  the  splint.  Three  or  four  bandages  (six  yards  long) 
are  usually  sufficient  to  make  a  firm  splint.  The  splint  will  usually 
be  sufficiently  pliable  just  after  its  application  to  allow  of  rectification 
of  any  faulty  position  which  may  have  occurred  during  its  application. 
It  should  then  be  kept  in  shape  by  the  pressure  of  the  hands  until  it 
hardens^  which  will  be  in  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  the 
freshness  of  the  plaster  and  texture  of  the  bandages  used.  If,  for  any 
reason,  it  is  desirable  to  cut  the  splint  so  as  to  admit  of  its  removal, 
or  to  out  a  fenestra  through  which  to  observe  any  part,  this  may  best 
be  done  before  the  plaster  becomes  perfectly  dry,  say  in  from  two  to 
five  hours  after  its  application,  depending  upon  the  quality  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  plaster.  It  will  then  out  like  hard  cheese,  and  a  stout 
sharp  knife  should  be  used.  In  splitting  a  splint  anteriorly,  it  is  con- 
venient at  the  same  time  to  take  out  a  piece  about  an  inch  wide,  by 
making  two  parallel  cuts  one  inch  apart,  one  on  either  side  of  the  me- 
dian line,  extending  nearly  through  to  the  blanket,  and  then  by  raising 
the  strip  at  the  upper  edge,  and  cutting  on  either  side  alternately,  the 
section  may  be  completed,  ^nd  the  central  slip  removed  without 
danger  of  cutting  through  the  blanket  and  wounding  the  patient. 
The  blanket  may  then  be  cut  with  scissors  and  the  splint  sprung  ofip 
to  examine  the  limb,  if  necessary.  When  replaced,  a  bandage  should 
be  applied  over  it.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  cut  a  splint  which 
has  already  become  dry,  and  cuts  with  great  difficulty,  it  may  be 
softened  with  hot  water,  applied  by  a  sponge  in  the  track  of  the  pro- 
posed section  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

"  If  it  is  necessary  to  cut  such  a  large  fenestra  that  only  a  small  strip 
of  the  splint  would  be  left  connecting  its  upper  and  lower  portions,  it 
is  better  to  adopt  a  different  plan  of  application.  For  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  solution  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  water  of  the  consistency 
of  cream.  A  piece  of  blanket  is  then  cut  long  enough  to  reach  from 
the  toes  to  the  top  of  the  proposed  splint,  and  about  fifteen  inches 
wide.  This  is  to  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  solution,  and  folded 
several  times  so  as  to  be  about  two  or  three  inches  wide  when  folded. 
This  is  to  be  applied  along  that  part  of  the  limb  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  under  observation  (if  convenient,  along  its  posterior 
aspect),  and  it  is  then  to  be  secured  in  position  by  circular  turns  of 
the  plaster  bandage  above  and  below  the  portion  to  be  left  exposed. 
Whenever  a  plaster  apparatus  extends  above  the  knee;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  sling  the  leg  from  a  cradle,  the  leg  should  be  flexed  sligntly 
upon  the  thigh,  so  that  it  may  be  swung  horizontally.  Any  portion 
of  a  piaster  splint  exposed  to  the  moisture  of  discharges  or  of  water 
used  in  dressing,  should  be  carefully  protected  by  oil  silk  and  cotton 
wadding. 

"In  cases  where  not  much  swelling  is  anticipated,  blanket  is  pre- 
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ferable  to  cotton  wadding,  aa  an  elastic  medium  between  the  splint  and 

skin,  becauiie  it  is  of  more  even  thickness  and  retains  its  place  betur 
when  the  splint  is  removed,  but  cotton  answers  better  when  much 
swelling  is  anticipated,  as  being  more  elastic." 

The  accompanying  illustration  has  also  been  made  for  me  by  Dr. 
St.  John,  and  furnishes  a  faithful  picture  of  one  of  the  many  simitar 
cases  now  under  treatment  by  this  method  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Fig.  206. 


There  are  a  few  oases  in  which  a  very  mach  better  position  of  the 
fragments  can  be  secured  by  placing  the  patient  under  the  inflnence 
of  an  anaesthetic,  and  by  applying  the  (pressing  during  complete  an- 
aesthesia. But  the  surgeon  needs  to  be  warned  of  two  things  in  thia 
connection :  first,  that  just  as  much  harm  can  be  done  to  the  sofl  parts 
by  violent  wrenching  and  pushing  when  he  is  insensible  as  when  be 
is  fully  conscious;  second,  that  while  the  patient  is  passing  under  the 
inBuence  of  an  anEesthetic  he  is  liable  to  violent  muscular  spajms, 
which  may  do  serious  injury. 

In  such  few  cases  as  demand  or  warrant  a  resort  to  extension  and 
counter-extension,  a  double-inclined  plane  furnishes  a  convenient  moile 
for  its  accomplishment ;  but  it  is  only  occasionally  that,  in  fractures 
of  the  leg,  permanent  extension  and  counter -extension  can  be  em- 
ployed ;  an  assertion  which,  however  much  it  may  excite  surprise. 
experience  will  prove  true.  If  the  fracture  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  quite  remote  from  the  points  upon  which  the  appliances  for  ex- 
tension, &c.,  are  to  be  made  fast,  and  the  inflammation  is  moderate, 
something  may  be  done  in  this  way;  but  when  the  point  of  fracture 
approaches  the  ankle-joint,  as  it  actually  does  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  a  gaiter,  made  of  any  material  whatever,  if  it  has  sufficient  firm- 
ness to  overcome  completely  the  action  of  the  muscles,  will  inevitably 
cause  congestion  and  swelling,  accompanied  sooner  or  later  with  great 
pain  and  with  ulcerations,  and  simply  because  the  extension  is  made 
directly  upon  parts  already  tender  and  inflamed  from  the  accident 
itself;  and  when  we  add  to  this  complete  and  violent  ligation  of  ibe 
limb  near  the  seat  of  fracture,  a  similar  ligation  of  the  limb  just  below 
the  knee,  for  the  purpose  of  making  counter -extension,  as  is  done  in 
what  is  known  among  American  surgeons  as  "Hutchinson's  splial."' 

'  Elements  of  Surgery,  by  John  Syng  Dorsey,  vol.  I.  p.  IBl.    PbtUdelpblk,  IBIi 
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we  are  prepared  to  underatand  how  the  worst  oonsequeaces  ma;  ensue. 
I  have  once  seen,  when  this  abominable  apparatus  bad  been  ased, 
a  complete  ring  of  ulceration  below  the  knee,  and  another  as  complete 
around  the  foot  and  ankle.  The  limb  was  twice  girdled,  and  yet  the 
surgeon  thought  he  was  performing  a  duty  for  the  omission  of  which 
be  would  scarcely  have  been  regarded  aa  excusable. 


Fig.  207. 


■iii 


i«l*(.    (From  OlbHD.) 

Jarvis's  adjuster,  a  still  more  mischieyous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  more 
powerful  instrument,  operating  in  a  similar  manner,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  like  consequences ;  but  Jarvis's  adjuster  is  liable  to  the 
additional  objection  that  by  its  great  weight  it  drags  off  the  limb, 
turning  the  toes  outwards,  an  objection  which  no  care  or  diligence  can 
generally  overcome. 

I  could  wish  that  neither  of  these  appliances  would  ever  again  be 
impressed  into  the  service  of  broken  legs. 

Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others  have  sought  to  overcome  some  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  extension  in  fractures  of  the 


Fig.  208. 


legs,  by  substituting  adhesive  plaster  for  the  usual  extending  or 
counter-extending  bands. 

Says  Dr.  Neill;  "  For  simple  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  at- 
tended with  shortening  and  deformity  not  easily  overcome,  the  limb 
should  be  placed  in  a  long  fracture-box  with  sides  extending  as  high 
aa  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  nod  a  pillow  should  be  used  for  compresses. 

"  The  counter-extension  is  made  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  secured  on  each  side  of  the  leg  below  the 
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knee,  and  above  the  seat  of  fracture,  by  narrower  strips  of  piaster 
applied  circularly.  The  end  of  the  counter-extending  strips  may  then 
be  secured  to  hoies  in  the  upper  end  of  the  sides  of  the  fractare-hox, 
by  which  the  line  0/ the  counter-extension  is  rendered  nearly  paralkltmih 
the  limb. 

"  The  extension  is  also  to  be  made  by  adhesive  strips,  in  a  mode 
vrhich  is  now  well  known  and  understood.  The  ends  of  the  extending 
bands  may  be  fastened  to  the  foot-board  of  the  box.'" 

Dr.  Neill  further  remarks:  "  In  compound  fractures  of  the  leg,  short- 
ening and  deformity  are  often  difficult  to  overcome,  as  is  well  known 


Fig.  209. 


Jobs  Halll'i  apptnlu  fi>r  oompiiiiiid  frutarM  of  Ihs !«(. 


to  experienced  surgeons.  In  such  cases  we  may  wish  to  dress  tha 
wounded  soft  parts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  a  certain  amonnt 
of  extension  and  counter-extension. 

"  This  can  be  readily  accomplished  by  having  the  sides  of  the  frac- 
ture-box sawed  in  two  parts  at  the  knee,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  box 
above  the  knee,  from  the  upper  ends  of  which  the  counter-extension 
is  made,  need  not  be  disturbed  during  the  dressing,  while  that  portioo 
of  the  aide  of  the  box  corresponding  to  the  leg  may  be  opened  at 


Fig.  910. 


Oimiuit'i  Box  rot  CuxpoD^n  Faicmn  of  thi  Ln. 

1.  Tta«  to%t  tnniittt-iileiiilliig  idhnlT*  Mrlpi.  h  If  antlnllDt  Itig  Imin  %aA  nppar  ^rt  of  t«(   '^ 

Thalwci<(iMdia(ulliHl>«iirlp*a»«iiiii(  tl»l»llaBortharogt,r»dr  lolHKppllad  talbalHL   )- 

pleasure,  without  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  extending  or  oounUr- 
extending  bands." 

In  compound  fractures  of  the  leg.  Dr.  Gilbert  recommends  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  common  fracture-box.  In  this  apparatus  the  foot-boird 
ie  omitted,  and  a  block  for  the  reception  of  the  frame  of  the  tourniqnei 
ia  fiubstituted.    Each  side  of  the  box  consists  of  three  separate  seg- 

I  Philadelphia  Med.  Exam.,  vol.  xl.  p.  580,  1856. 
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ments.  Of  these  the  upper  and  lower  are  permanently  screwed  to  the 
bottom-board,  and  the  central  one  is  attached  by  hinges.  By  this 
arrangement  there  is  full  access  to  the  wound,  which  may  be  dressed 
from  day  to  day  without  disturbing  the  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion, maintained  by  the  permanently  attached  upper  and  lower  seg- 
ments. 

The  following  wood-cuts  are  intended  to  illustrate  an  apparatus 
invented  by  B.  0.  Crandall,  for  the  purpose  of  making  permanent 

Fig.  211. 


SmUob  of  Crandairi  appantot,  applied  to  the  limb ;  showing  adbeslTo  plaster  eomiter-exteodiog  bauds 

and  gaiter  for  extension,  &e. 

Fig.  213. 


Crandaira  apparatus  complete.    The  connter-eztendlng  straps  are  passed  orer  a  block  of  wood  sop- 
ported  abore  the  knee,  to  prerent  their  pressare  upon  the  sides  of  the  knee. 

Fig.  218. 


Posterior  riew  of  the  lower  portion  of  Crandall's  apparatus. 

extension.  The  extension  is  represented  as  being  made  by  a  gaiter, 
but  Dr.  Crandall  leaves  it  to  the  choice  of  the  surgeon  whether  he 
shall  employ  the  gaiter  or  adhesive  strips.' 

Without  intending  to  deny  to  these  contrivances  much  ingenuity 
and  considerable  practical  value,  I  am  far  from  conceding  that  they 
will  be  found  capable  of  overcoming  altogether  the  action  of  the  mus- 

•  Crandall,  Phil.  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  iv.  p.  103,  Jan.  1866 ;  also  Transac.  of  Med. 
Assoc,  of  Soathern  and  Central  New  York,  1855,  pp.  81,  82. 
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cles  where  the  ends  of  the  fragments  do  not  support  each  other.    Their 
mode  of  action  is  such  that  they  can  scarcely  do  more  than  to  steady 
the  limb,  and  if  they  operate  upon  the  fragments  at  all  in  the  direction 
of  their  axes,  it  must  be  only  in  the  most  inconsiderable  degree.    The 
adhesive  plasters  are  substituted  for  the  circular  knee  bands  and  the 
gaiters,  with  a  view  to  avoid  ligation ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  thej 
must  not  encircle  the  limb,  but  only  be  laid  parallel  to  its  long  axi:s. 
The  leg  of  an  adult,  or  that  portion  to  which  the  adhesive  plasters 
can  be  applied,  supposing  the  fracture  to  be  exactly  at  the  centre, 
may  be  sixteen  inches,  that  is,  eight  inches  for  extension  and  eight  for 
counter-extension ;  but  when  we  employ  the  same  means  for  extension 
in  fractures  of  the  thigh,  we  find  it  necessary  to  apply  the  strips  over 
the  whole  of  these  sixteen  inches,  the  entire  length  of  the  leg,  or  they 
will  not  hold.    It  will  be  apparent  also  that  we  cannot  use  even  the 
eight  inches  which  we  have,  for  the  purpose  of  argument^  allowed 
these  gentlemen  in  fractures  of  the  leg.     There  must  be  at  least  a 
space  of  eight  inches  between  the  ends  of  the  two  opposing  strips  io 
order  that  they  may  operate  at  all  upon  the  fragments;  indeed,  I  do 
not  believe  that  even  then  their  influence  would  reach  beyond  the 
skin  to  which  they  were  directly  applied ;  but  if  a  space  of  eight  inches 
is  left,  only  four  remain  for  the  strips  at  either  end;  and  this  is  an 
amount  of  surface  wholly  insufficient  for  our  purpose.     What,  then, 
shall  we  do  when  the  fracture  is  near  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
bone?     These  gentlemen  seem  to  have  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the 
whole  leg  is  tender,  and  that  the  skin  easily  vesicates/    In  short,  they 
have  not  seen  the  many  points  of  difference  between  the  application 
of  these  means  in  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  which,  while 
they  allow  us  to  accomplish  all  that  we  could  desire  with  the  one,  are 
of  little  or  no  use  in  the  other.     We  shall  then  always  oome  to  the 
same  conclusion;  whatever  means  we  may  employ  to  make  permaneni 
extension  in  fractures  of  the  leg,  we  must  either  fail  to  accomplish 
all  that  we  desire,  or  incur  the  hazards  incident  to  complete  and  firm 
ligation  of  the  limb;  and  if  the  preference  is  given  to  any  form  of 
apparatus  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  must  be  to  some  form  of  the 
double-inclined  plane,  by  which  we  may  at  least  avoid  ligation  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  limb,  the  counter-extension  being  made  against  the 
under  surface  of  the  thigh  while  it  is  resting  upon  the  thigh  piece;  or 
to  one  of  the  long  straight  thigh-splints,  which  will  enable  us  to  make 
the  counter-extension  from  the  thigh  and  perineum. 

If  a  double-inclined  plane  is  used,  I  prefer  either  a  plain  apparatus, 
such  as  we  have  already  described  as  in  use  for  fractures  of  the  thigh, 
constructed  of  boards,  joined  together  bv  hinges  opposite  the  knee, 
and  with  an  upright  foot-board,  upon  which  a  carefully  arranged  and 
thick  cushion  has  been  placed,  or  the  more  elegant  double-inclined 
plane  of  Listen. 

In  using  Liston^s  apparatus,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  knee  is 
always  to  be  bent.  The  apparatus  is  designed  to  be  used  occasionally 
us  a  straight  splint;  and  there  will  be  found  many  cases  of  fractures 
of  the  legs  in  which  the  straight  position  will  be  most  suitable:  tbi^ 
is  especially  true  of  such  fractures  as,  occurring  just  below  the  koee^ 
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joint,  have  the  line  of  fractare  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  for- 
wards.    But  there  are  many  compound  fractures  which  demund  the 
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same  extended  position;  and  in  nearly  all  caaes  where  this  form  of 
apparatus  is  used  as  a  double-inclined  plane,  the  lower  end  of  the 
splint  should  be  elevated  so  that  the  heel  shall  not  be  much  below  the 
level  of  the  knee. 

Bauer's  wire  splints,  used  also  for  side  splints,  when  they  are  formed 
to  fit  the  limb  accurately,  possess  some  advantages  which  must  recom- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  surgeons ;  but  neither  these  splints  nor 

Tig.  31S. 


any  others,  however  accurately  fitted,  ought  to  be  applied  directly  to 
the  naked  skin.  They  require  always  the  interpoaitioa  of  a  well- 
padded  lining. 

Boxes  are  rarely  useful  except  in  certain  compound  fractures.  They 
are  heavy  and  awkward  machines,  whiuh  prevent  the  patient  from 
moving  readily  in  bed  ;  or  which,  being  fixed,  if  he  does  move,  allow 
the  upper  fragmemt  only  to  descend,  or  to  move  upon  the  lower  as  a 
fixed  point.  If  used  at  all,  they  ought  generally  to  be  suspended  or 
made  to  move  on  a  suspended  railway.     But,  however  they  are  ar- 

'  B&ucr,  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  April,  1SS7,  vol.  sli. 
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ranged,  tbe  limb  ia  a  great  purt  of  the  time  concealeil  from  sight,  anil 
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deviationa  in  the  line  of  the  bone  as  he  would  probably  have  otbe^ 
♦ise  employed. 

The  awing  invented  by  James  Salter,  of  London,  ia  constracted  8 
as  to  allow  not  only  a  lateral  motion,  but  also  a  more  complete  motiol 
in  tbe  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  limb,  by  which  the  danger  of  puslk 


Fig,  317. 


ing  the  fragmentf^  upon  eneb  other  is  obviated.     This  is  acoompHslH 
by  the  rolling  of  two  pulley- wheels  upon  a  horizontal  bar.     The 
in  which  the  leg  rests  may  be  made  of  metal  or  of  wood,  and  the  fra 
of  iron,  for  the  sake  of  lightness  and  strength. 

Dr.  Ilodgen,  of  St.  Louis,  suspends  tbe  box  over  a  pulley  platM  . 
transversely,  so  that  by  drawing  the  rope  to  tbe  right  or  to  the  leD; 
the  box  may  be  turned  apoo  either  side. 


Rg.  218. 
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These  boxes  are  eometimes  filled  with  bran,  the  bran  being  closely 
packed  upon  all  sides  so  as  to  support  the  limb  umformly  ana  gently. 
This  method  of  treating  compound  fractures  of  the  leg  was  first  sug- 
gested by  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of  Phila- 
delphia,' and  has  been  much  used  id 
the  PeDOsylvania  Hospital;  and  lat- 
terly it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Bellevue  and  New  York  City  Hospi- 
tals. It  possesses  the  advantage  of 
affording  a  perfect  protection  against 
flies  in  the  summer  season,  and  of 
absorbing  the  matter  as  it  escapes. 
WbeDever  any  portion  of  it  becomes 
soiled  by  blood  or  pua,  it  may  be 
dipped  out  with  a  spoon,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  fresh  bran.  The  support  which  it  gives  to  the 
limb  is  also  uniform  without  being  at  any  time  excessive,  and  Dr. 
Coates  states  that  the  escape  of  blood  in  rapid  hemorrhages  has  been 
known  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  bran  sufficiently  to  arrest  the 
bleeding  by  its  accumulated  pressure. 

In  whatever  position  the  leg  is  placed,  and  with  many  of  the  form* 
of  apparatus  which  we  have  enumerated,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
protect  the  limb  from  the  weight  of  the  bed- 
clothes by  some  contrivance  similar  to  that 
figured  in  the  accompanying  drawing;  or  by  a 
rack,  sucb  as  is  represented  for  suspending 
the  leg  when  leather  splints  or  the  immovable 
apparatus  is  employed. 

Malgaigne,  who  declares  that  every  surgeon 
knows  how  impossible  it  is,  in  an  immense 
majority  of  cases,  to  overcome  the  projection 
of  the  superior  fragment  when  the  limb  is  placed  in  the  extended 
position  (over  a  double- inclined  plane),  and  who  affirms  that  neither 
Pott's  position,  nor  Pupuytren's  modification  of  it,  will  do   much  if 

Fig.  230. 


FiHtnn-box,  wlUi  Bonbla  itdw. 


Fig.  219. 
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any  better,  nor,  indeed,  that  Laugier'a  plan  of  cutting  the  tendo 
Achillis  possesses  in  this  respect  any  real  advantage,  concludes  at 

L,  and  vol.  ris.  p-  010. 
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last  to  resort  to  a  new  and  really  ingenious  method,  the  valod  of 
which,  also,  he  claims  to  have  already  fally  demonstrated.  His  appa- 
ratus consists  simply  of  a  steel  band  of  sufficient  size  to  encircle  three- 
fourths  of  the  limb,  at  the  two  extremities  of  which  are  two  horizontal 
mortises  through  which  a  band  is  passed,  and  which  may  be  buckled 
upon  itself  behind.  The  centre  of  the  metallic  arch,  in  front,  is 
penetrated  with,  a  firm  metallic  screw,  terminating  in  a  v^ry  sharp 
point,  and  which  is  moved  by  a  fiat  thumb-piece. 

The  limb  being  laid  over  a  double-inclined  plane,  and  the  pads 
being  carefully  adjusted,  as  we  have  already  directed  when  spealdng 
of  other  forms  of  apparatus,  and  the  limb  properly  extended,  the 
apparatus  of  Malgaigne  is  placed  over  the  limb,  with  the  sharp  point 
of  the  screw  resting  upon  the  upper  fragment,  a  few  lines  above  the 
point  of  fracture ;  aud  at  the  same  moment  that  this  point  is  pressed 
firmly  down  to  the  bone,  the  fragments  being  held  together  by  an 
assistant,  the  strap  is  buckled  as  tightly  as  possible  under  the  splint 
A  few  turns  of  the  screw  will  now  make  its  point  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  bone,  and  insure  the  most  complete  apposition  of  the 
broken  extremities.  ''This  is  accomplished,"  says  Malgaigne,  ''with 
very  little  pain  to  the  patient;"  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  steel  arch 
efiectually  prevents  any  ligation  of  the  limb.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
plan  receives  my  unqualified  approval ;  yet  I  have  employed  it  to 
advantage  in  some  cases  of  old,  ununited  fractures. 

Fig.  221. 


Malgaigne*!  apparatot  applied.    (From  Malgaigne.) 

Refracture  and  Resection  of  Crooked  Legs. — ^In  some  cases  of  extreme 
deformity  of  the  legs  consequent  upon  badly  united  fractures,  re- 
section of  the  bones  has  been  practised  with  more  or  less  success. 

The  first  case  of  which  I  have  seen  any  mention  made,  where  the 
bones  were  actually  resected,  is  reported  by  Charles  Parry,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  A  young  man,  sat.  16,  having  broken  his  leg  near  its 
middle,  the  fragments  united,  from  some  cause,  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  each  other.  Some  years  afterwards,  on  the  15tn  day  of  January, 
1888,  Dr.  Parry  operated,  by  removing  a  wedge-shaped  portion  from 
both  the  tibia  and  fibula.    The  recovery  was  t^ious,  but  satisfactory.^ 

>  Parry,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sd.,  Aug.  1889,  p.  884. 
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Mr.  Key,  of  London,  made  an  operation  of  this  kind  upon  a  gentle- 
man who  had  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  right  tibia  from  a  musket-ball. 
The  limb  was  nearly  useless,  since  he  could  only  bring  his  toes  to 
the  ground.  Mr.  Key  operated  in  Oct.  1838,  and  when  the  report  of 
the  case  was  made,  five  months  subsequently,  the  patient  was  doing 
well.* 

In  Sept.  1840,  Dr.  Miitter,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  similar  operation 
npon  a  patient,  whose  leg  was  shortened  three  inches  and  a  half,  and 
very  much  deformed ;  by  which  operation,  when  the  recovery  was 
complete,  the  shortening  was  considerably  reduced.' 

Cases  may  occur  which  will  justify  a  resort  to  these  extreme  mea- 
sures, or  in  which  they  may  be  preferred  to  amputation ;  but  an  ex- 
amination of  the  several  examples  reported  will  show  that  these  ope- 
rations are  not  unattended  with  danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient; 
indeed,  in  this  respect,  amputation  has  greatly  the  advantage.  If, 
moreover,  the  surgeon  expects,  by  this  method,  to  lengthen  a  limb 
much,  where  it  is  merely  overlapped  and  shortened,  he  is,  I  am  certain, 
destined  to  disappointment,  at  least  in  all  cases  where  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  for  the  bones  to  have  become  firmly  united.  I  have  myself 
several  times  refractured  a  bone;  and  I  have  several  times  met  with 
cases  of  old  fractures  newly  broken,  and  I  have  constantly  observed 
that  I  could  never,  in  the  end,  make  it  but  very  little  if  any  longer 
than  it  was  before  the  last  fracture.  The  muscles  had  contracted  to 
that  point,  and  their  contraction  would  not  be  overcome.  In  the  case 
reported  by  Miitter,  he  believed  that  he  stretched  the  muscles  two 
inches.  With  all  deference  for  the  skill  and  honesty  of  this  gentle- 
man, I  think  that  he  was  mistaken. 

If,  however,  the  object  of  the  operation  is  to  straighten  the  limb, 
then  no  doubt  it  may  be  sometimes  accomplished ;  and  in  some  degree 
also  by  the  straightening  of  the  limb  the  shortening  may  be  over^ 
come ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  such  procedures  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
extraordinary  circumstances. 

An  instructive  case  of  refracture  is  reported  by  Dr.  Horner,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  Medical  Examiner,  The  limb  had  been  broken 
eight  weeks,  and  was  quite  crooked,  but  was  not  very  firmly  united, 
and  Dr.  Horner  having  refractured  it,  was  able  at  once  to  restore  it 
to  a  nearly  straight  line.' 

>  Key,  Amer.  Joom.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1839,  p.  839,  from  Guy^s  Hospital  Reports, 
April,  1889. 

*  Mutter,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1842,  p.  859.  Three  similar  cases 
may  also  be  found  in  the  Oct.  No.  for  1841,  and  the  April  No.  for  1842  of  the  same 
journal,  in  which  the  operations  were  made  by  Portal,  of  Palermo.  Malgalgne 
mentions  two  other  examples. 

*  Homer,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  May,  1851,  p.  482. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  TARSAL  BONES. 

Causes. — The  astragalus  is  generally  broken  by  a  fall  from  a  height 
the  patient  having  struck  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot.  Monahan,  in 
an  analysis  of  ten  cases,  found  it  had  been  broken  by  a  fall  upon  the 
foot  nine  times,^  and  only  once  by  a  crushing  accident. 

The  calcaueum  is  also  occasionally  broken  by  violent  lateral  pres- 
sure, but  much  more  often  by  a  fall  upon  the  foot,  or  rather  upon  the 
heel.  In  some  instances  both  heel-bones  have  been  broken  at  the 
same  moment ;  but  Malgaigne  has  collected  eight  cases  of  fracture  of 
this  bone  by  muscular  action,  as  in  jumping  upon  the  toes,  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  bone  being  thus  violently  acted  upon  by  the 
tendo  Achillis.  South,  in  his  Notes  to  Chelius,  has  mentioned  two 
other  cases,  one  of  which  was  seen  by  Lawrence,  and  has  been  reported 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Lancet  This  person  had  received  the 
injury  by  jumping  oflF  a  stage-coach.  The  fragment  was  found  to  be 
drawn  upwards  slightly,  but  not  so  far  as  to  prevent  crepitus  when 
the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  leg  were  relaxed.  The  other  example 
mentioned  by  South  is  a  cabinet  specimen  contained  in  the  maseam 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  The  fracture  had  taken  place  jast 
below  the  attachment  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  but  the  upper  fragment 
was  not  displaced.'  Mr.  Cooper  mentions  two  other  cases,  both  pro- 
duced by  violent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  patients  to  sustain  them- 
selves when  falling.  In  one  of  these  the  fragment  was  immediately 
drawn  up  three  inches.* 

The  other  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  generally  broken  by  crushing 
accidents,  such  as  the  fall  of  heavy  weights  upon  them,  by  the  passage 
of  loaded  vehicles,  &c. 

Pathology. — The  astragalus  often,  indeed  generally,  escapes  without 
injury  in  those  crushing  accidents  which  break  many  or  most  of  the 
other  bones  of  the  foot,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  seldom  broken 
except  when  the  patient  has  fallen  upon  the  bottom  of  his  foot ;  but 
at  the  same  moment,  the  foot  being  turned  forcibly  out  or  in,  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  tibia  takes  place,  and  the  fibula  is  broken.  In  nine  of 
the  cases  collected  by  Monahan,  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  of 
dislocation  had  occurred,  in  eight  of  which  the  dislocation  was  com- 
pound.   The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  found  to  vary  greatly;  thus, 

• 

1  Fracture  of  the  astragalus,  with  analysis  of  the  recorded  cases  of  this  iiOnrr. 
An  inaugural  thesis  presented  to  the  faculty  of  the  Buffalo  Med.  Col.,  March,  1858, 
by  Bernard  Monahan,  M.D. 

2  South,  Notes  to  Chelius's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  639,  Amer.  ed. 
»  B.  Cooper^s  ed.  of  Sir  Astley,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  811. 
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it  has  been  found  broken  in  its  length  antero-posteriorly,  in  its  breadth 
or  transversely,  and  in  one  instance  it  has  been  divided  nearly  hori- 
zontally, so  as  to  separate  the  upper  face  completely  from  the  lower. 
Sometimes  it  suffers  a  species  of  impaction,  the  fragments  being  actu- 
ally driven  into  each  other ;  at  other  times,  as  in  one  case  related 
by  Amesbury,  the  bone  may  be  split  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
displacement. 

The  calcaneum  also  may  be  broken  in  any  direction,  and  it  is  equally 
with  the  astragalus  liable  to  impaction,  by  which  its  vertical  diameter 
is  sensibly  diminished,  while  its  transverse  diameter  is  increased.  If 
the  fracture  is  a  consequence  of  muscular  action,  the  line  of  fracture  is 
always  posterior  to  the  astragalus,  and  in  some  cases  only  that  portion 
is  broken  off  to  which  the  tendo  Achillis  has  its  attachments.  It  may 
be  broken  also  vertically,  directly  underneath  the  astragalus,  in  which 
case  the  lateral  and  interosseous  ligaments  will  prevent  anything  more 
than  a  slight  displacement  of  the  posterior  fragment.  When  the 
fracture  takes  place  posterior  to  the  lateral  ligaments,  the  detached 
fragment  is  liable  to  be  drawn  very  far  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  even 
to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  possibly  farther  when  the  leg 
is  extended  upon  the  thigh  and  the  foot  flexed  upon  the  leg.  Con- 
stance relates  a  case  in  which  the  tuberosity,  having  been  broken  off 
by  a  direct  blow,  was  drawn  up  five  inches.* 

Fractures  of  the  calcaneum  produced  by  contraction  of  the  sural 
muscles  are  generally  simple,  but  those  which  result  from  a  crushing 
of  the  bone  are  more  often  compound.  The  same  remark  is  applicable 
also  to  the  other  bones  of  the  tarsus,  the  fractures  of  which,  being 
only  produced  by  direct  blows,  are  generally  complicated  with  extern 
nal  wounds. 

Symptoms, — All  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  demand  especial 
care  in  their  diagnosis,  since  only  a  few  of  the  usual  signs  of  fracture 
are  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  presented.  The  explanation  of  this 
fact  will  be  found  in  the  number,  size,  and  strength  of  the  bones  of 
the  tarsus,  and  in  their  close  and  firm  union  by  ligaments,  by  which 
they  give  to  each  other  a  mutufil  support,  so  that  the  fracture  of  a 
single  bone  does  not  necessarily  or  usually  result  in  displacement  or 
deformity,  and  even  crepitus  is  with  difficulty  detected ;  and  when  we 
oonsider,  moreover,  that  the  fracture  is  generally  produced  by  great 
violence,  directly  applied,  in  consequence  of  which  the  foot  in  most 
cases  becomes  rapidly  and  enormously  swollen,  we  shall  understand 
the  true  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  are  usually  presented  in  the 
way  of  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

Of  all  the  usual  signs  of  fracture,  crepitus  alone  is  pretty  generally 
present^  but  even  this  often  fails  to  tell  us  which  bone  is  broken,  and 
still  more  oflen  does  it  fail  to  inform  us  as  to  the  direction  and  extent 
of  the  bony  lesions. 

If  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneum  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  the  fragment  is  drawn  up- 

<  Constance,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  v.  p.  223,  Nov.  1S29,  from  the  Midland 
Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 
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wards,  it  may  be  discovered  in  its  new  position,  and  the  heel  will  he 
flattened  or  shortened,  bat  no  crepitus  can  be  felt  unless  the  fragments 
are  again  brought  in  contact. 

Treatment. — Not  any  of  the  fractures  of  the  tarsal  bones  in  them- 
selves demand 'the  use  of  splints,  and  it  is  only  when  complicated  with 
a  dislocation  of  the  ankle  and  fracture  of  the  fibula  that  it  is  proper 
to  employ  apparatus  of  this  sort ;  certainly  the  exceptions  to  this  rule 
must  be  very  rare ;  so  that  our  practice  in  these  cases  will  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  inflammation.  The  limb 
must  be  placed  in  the  most  easy  position,  and  cold  water  lotions  assidu- 
ously applied.  This  will  be  the  sum  of  the  treatment  demanded  during 
the  first  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  in  probably  all  cases 
of  simple  fracture,  and  in  many  cases  of  compound  fracture. 

If  single  bones,  or  fragments  of  single  bones,  are  displaced  to  any 
considerable  extent,  and  there  is  an  external  wound  communicating 
with  the  fracture,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  best  in  all  cases  to  re- 
move at  once  by  dissection  the  projecting  bone,  even  although  it  were 
possible,  or  perhaps  easy,  to  force  it  back  again  to  its  place,  as  has 
been  done  successfully  by  Ashhurst,  of  Philadelphia.^  The  same 
rule  I  would  apply  to  examples  of  fracture  uncomplicated  with  any 
external  wound,  if  the  fragments  were  very  much  displaced,  and  could 
not  by  the  application  of  moderate  force  be  replaced,  since  the  bone 
left  to  project  would  prevent  the  patient  from  ever  wearing  a  boot 
with  comfort,  and  would  entail  as  much  weakness  upon  the  limb  as 
would  be  likely  to  follow  from  its  complete  separation.  But  sucb 
cases  as  I  have  last  supposed  are  exceedingly  rare;  indeed,  I  have 
never  met  with  a  simple  fracture  of  a  tarsal  bone  accompanied  with 
displacement. 

*  Norris  has,  however,  reported  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  astragalus 
accompanied  with  displacement  of  about  one-half  of  the  bone,  but 
without  any  lesion  of  the  soft  parts.  This  was  in  the  person  of  a  man 
set.  80,  who  was  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  on  the  26th 
of  Sept.  1831.  ''An  hour  previous  to  admission,  while  descending  a 
ladder,  he  slipped  and  fell  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  the  entire 
weight  of  his  body  upon  the  outer  part  of  his  left  foot.  Upon  exami- 
nation, the  foot  was  found  to  be  turned  inwards  and  nearly  immovable. 
A  slight  depression  existed  immediately  below  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  and  there  was  a  considerable  hard  and  rounded  projection  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  foot,  a  little  below  and  in  front  of  the  extremity  of 
the  fibula.  The  skin  covering  this  projection  was  reddened,  but  not 
excoriated.    There  was  no  fracture  of  either  bones  of  the  leg." 

These  appearances  led  Drs.  Norris  and  Barton,  under  whose  care 
tbe  patient  was  placed,  to  regard  the  accident  as  a  simple  luxation  of 
the  astragalus  forwards  and  outwards ;  and  a  short  time  after  admis- 
sion  efiforts  were  made  to  reduce  it.  "This  was  done  after  relaxing  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  possible  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  by  fixing  the  knee, 
and  having  assistants  to  keep  up  extension,  by  seizing  the  heel  and 
front  part  of  the  foot ;  at  the  same  time  the  bone  being  pushed  inwards 

I  Ashhurst,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  ScL,  April,  1S62. 
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and  toward  the  joint  by  the  surgeon.  These  eflForts  were  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  had  no  effect  in  changing  the  position  of 
the  bone. 

"Six  hours  afterwards,  Drs.  Huston  and  Harris  saw  the  patient  in 
consultation,  when  efforts  were  again  made  at  reduction,  which  not 
proving  more  effectual  than  in  the  first  trial,  the  excision  of  the  bone 
was  determined  on. 

"The  patient  being  properly  placed,  an  incision  was  made  through 
the  integuments,  parallel  wfth  the  course  of  the  tendons,  commencing 
a  short  distance  above  the  projection  op  the  foot,  and  extending  down 
far  enough  to  expose  fairly  the  astragalus  and  its  torn  ligaments. 
The  bone  was  then  seized  with  forceps,  and  easily  removed  after  the 
division  of  a  few  ligamentous  fibres  that  continued  to  connect  it  to 
the  adjoining  parts. 

"Very  little  hemorrhage  occurred,  two  small  vessels  only  requiring 
the  ligature. 

"After  removal,  it  was  discovered  that  about  one-half  of  the  surface 
which  plays  in  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  had  been  fractured,  and 
remained  firmly  attached  to  the  extremity  of  that  bone,  and  as  it  was 
judged  that  the  efforts  to  remove  this  would  be  likely  to  produce- more 
injury  to  the  joint  than  would  arise  from  allowing  it  to  remain,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  extract  it. 

"  The  joint  being  carefully  sponged  out,  the  sides  of  the  incision 
were  brought  accurately  together  by  means  of  sutures  and  adhesive 
straps,  after  which  simple  dressings  a;»d  a  roller  were  applied,  and 
the  foot,  restored  to  its  natural  situation,  placed  in  a  fracture-box." 

Subsequently  that  portion  of  the  astragalus  which  was  permitted  to 
remain,  having  become  carious  and  loosened,  was  removed  also. 

The  case  continued  to  do  badly ;  all  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  and 
even  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  becoming  eventually  cari- 
ous ;  and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1853,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  leg  was  amputated;  but  no  healthy 
action  ensued,  and  the  patient  soon  died.^ 

The  result  of  this  case  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having  settled 
anything  in  reference  to  the  value  of  the  procedure  which  I  have 
recommended.  For  reasons  which  seemed  satisfactory  to  the  sur- 
geons who  made  the  operation,  only  one-half  of  the  broken  bone  was 
removed ;  whether  the  result  would  have  been  different  if  the  whole 
had  been  at  once  taken  away,  we  cannot  now  determine.  I  have 
related  it»  however,  as  the  only  example  of  a  simple  fracture  with 
displacement  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  upon  record ;  and  in  this 
case,  several  surgeons  of  merited  distinction  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  the  protruding  fragment  ought  to  be  removed. 

A  fracture  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  calcaneum,  especially  when 
it  has  been  produced  by  muscular  action,  constitutes  an  exception  to 
fractures  of  the  tarsal  bones  generally,  and  demands  usually  that 
apparatus  of  some  kind  should  be  employed  in  its  treatment. 

In  order  to  replace  the  posterior  fragment  when  displaced,  or  to 

'  Koiris,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xx.  p.  879. 
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maiDtain  it  in  apposition  uotil  a  bonj  union  ia  aocomplished,  it  vill 
be  necessary  to  shorten  the  gastrocnemii  by  flexing  the  leg  upon  the 
thigh  and  extending  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  But  to  retain  the  limb 
in  this  position  it  will  be  expedient  alwaja  to  employ  apparatns.  A 
very  simple  contrivance,  however,  will  generally  answer  all  the  indi- 
cations. A  bandage,  padded  strap,  or  a  stuSed  collar  may  be  fastened 
about  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee,  and  made  fast  to  the  heel  of  a 
slipper  by  a  tape  (Fig.  222).  The  apparatus  is  the  same  which  hu 
been  recommended  for  a  rupture  of  tiie  t^ndo  Achillis. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  linib  ought  to  be  covered  from  the  foot 
upwards  as  far  as  the  knee  witb  a  sung  roller,  underueatb  which,  on 
each  side  of  and  above  the  detached  frag- 
ment, ought  to  be  placed  suitable  «om- 
presses,  the  object  of  the  roller  being  to 
diminish  muscular  contraction,  and  the 
compresses  being  intended  to  retain  the 
detached  piece  in  contact  witb  the  main 
body  of  the  bone.  Some  surgeons  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  Sex  the  leg  upon 
the  thigh,  and  they  have  contented  them- 
selves with  extending  the  foot  upon  the 
leg,  and  confining  it  in  this  position  hy 
a  splint  of  wood  or  gutta  percha  laid 
along  the  front  of  the  leg,  ankle,  and  fooL 
In  still  other  cases,  the  fragment  has 
shown  so  little  disposition  to  become 
displaced  as  to  render  no  precautions  of 
any  kind  necessary,  except  to  impose 
upon  the  patient  complete  quiet,  with  the 
limb  resting  upon  its  outside  and  flexed, 
as  in  Pott's  fracture  of  the  fibula. 

As  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  snffi- 
ciently  subsided,  passive  motion  most 
be  given  to  the  ankle,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possible,  the  anchylosis 
which  ia  an  almost  constant  result  of 
these  accidents.  Indeed,  the  patient  is 
fortunate  who  recovers  a  tolerable  use 
of  his  foot  after  the  lapse  of  many  months,  nor  can  he  be  assured 
that  the  inflammation  will  leave  these  bones  and  their  dense  fibrous 
envelopes  for  a  long  period,  and  that  it  may  not  result  in  caries  of 
more  or  less  of  the  tarsal  bones,  demanding  Anally  amputation  of  the 
whole  foot. 

We  have  not  intended  to  speak  in  this  place  of  those  severer  acci- 
dents, accompanied  with  comminution  and^extensive  laceration,  which 
forbid  the  hope  of  saving  the  foot,  and  for  which  immediate  ampota- 
tion  is  the  only  proper  resource,  but  which  constitute,  in  fact,  the  great 
majority  of  all  the  fractures  of  the  tarsal  bones. 
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FRACTURES  OF  THE  METATARSAL  BONES. 

These  bones  can  scarcely  be  broken  except  by  direct  blows,,  and 
he  great  majority  of  their  fractures  are  the  results  of  severe  crushing 
accidents,  such  as  render  amputation  sooner  or  later  necessary.  Of 
those  which  do  not  demand  amputation,  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
are  compound  fractures ;  of  which  class  the  following  example  will 
serve  as  an  illustration : — 

A  man  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the  railroads  which  connect  with 
this  city  was  run  over  by  a  loaded  car  on  the  14th  of  June,  1856, 
crushing  his  right  arm  so  as  to  render  its  immediate  amputation 
necessary.  I  found  also  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the 
fourth  metatarsal  bone  of  the  right  foot.  Considerable  hemorrhage 
occurred  from  the  wound,  but  this  ceased  spontaneously.  Cool  water 
dressings  were  diligently  applied,  without  splints  or  bandages,  and 
although  some  inflammation  and  suppuration  ensued,  the  parts  finally 
healed  over  and  the  fragments  united,  with  only  a  slight  backward 
displacement  at  the  seat  of  fracture. 

When  only  one  bone  is  broken,  the  displacement  is  usually  very 
trivial ;  but  when  several  are  broken,  it  may  be  considerable.  Mal- 
gaigne  relates  an  example  of  this  latter  accident  in  which,  the  three 
middle  bones  being  broken  by  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  and  the  integu- 
ments being  badly  torn  and  bruised,  it  was  found  impossible  to  retain 
the  fragments  in  place.  The  patient  recovered,  and  was  able  to  place 
the  foot  well  to  the  ground,  but  the  proximal  fragments  continued  to 
project  upwards  upon  the  top  of  the  foot  to  such  a  degree  as  to  require 
a  special  shoe. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  direction  of  the  displacement  is  backwards 
or  upwards,  especially  when  the  middle  metatarsal  bones  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  fracture. 

I  have  in  my  cabinet  a  second  metatarsal  bone  broken  obliquely 
near  its  middle,  with  only  a  very  slight  displacement  of  the  lower 
fragment  backwards ;  and  also  the  cast  of  a  bone  which  has  united 
with  an  enormous  backward  projection. 

In  one  instance  I  have  seen  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe 
cut  in  two  with  an  axe,  and  the  fragments  united  in  about  thirty  days, 
but  with  the  lower  fragment  slightly  displaced  outwards. 

Delamotte  relates  a  case  also  in  which  the  first  four  metatarsal 
bones  were  cut  off,  and  complete  union  was  accomplished  on  the 
fortieth  day ;  at  the  end  of  two  months  the  patient  walked  without 
lameness. 

If  the  fragments  are  not  displaced,  nothing  is  required  except  that 
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the  foot  shall  be  kept  at  rest,  and  the  inflammation  controlled  bj 
suitable  means. 

In  case,  however,  a  displacement  exists,  it  ought  to  be  remedied,  if 
possible,  since,  if  only  very  slight,  it  may  become  the  source  of  a 
serious  annoyance.  If  the  fragments  project  upwards,  they  interfere 
with  the  wearing  of  a  boot,  and  if  they  sink  toward  the  sole,  the  skin 
beneath  is  liable  to  remain  constantly  tender,  and  the  patient  may 
thus  be  seriously  maimed  for  life. 

In  case  the  displacement  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
but  only  to  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  force  producing  the  frac- 
ture, or  to  entanglement  of  the  broken  ends,  and  it  is  likely  to  cause 
any  of  the  inconveniences  which  I  have  mentioned  if  permitted  to 
remain,  it  will  be  advisable  at  once  to  employ  considerable  force  in 
the  way  of  pressure,  or  to  elevate  the  fragments  through  an  opening 
previously  made  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  calling  to  our  aid  even 
the  saw  or  the  bone-cutters,  if  necessary.  After  which  the  fragments 
may  be  retained  in  place  by  carefully  applied  pasteboard  splints  and 
compresses. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  PHALANGES  OF  THE  TOES. 

If  fractures  of  the  other  bones  of  the  foot  are  generally  of  such  a 
character  as  to  require  immediate  amputation,  these  fractures  demand 
this  extreme  resort  still  more  often.  Our  experience,  therefore,  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  is  extremely  limited. 

Lonsdale  observes  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  great  irritation 
arise  after  fracture  of  the  great  toe ;  an  inflammation  extending  along 
the  absorbents  on  the  inside  of  the  leg  to  the  groin,  causing  abscesses 
to  form  in  different  parts  of  the  limb,  and  producing  sometimes  great 
constitutional  disturbance.  An  illustrative  case  has  come  under  my 
own  observation  at  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  patient^  Morgan  McMann,  ast.  18,  was  admitted  Deo.  23,  1858, 
having  several  days  before  received  an  injury  upon  the  great  toe 
which  contused  the  flesh  severely  and  broke  the  first  phalanx.  He 
was  then  suffering  from  severe  pain  in  the  foot  and  leg,  and  the 
absorbents  were  inflamed  quite  to  the  groin.  Poultices  being  applied 
to  the  foot  and  cool  lotions  to  the  limb,  the  inflammation  soon  sub- 
sided, but  not  until  a  portion  of  the  toe  had  sloughed  away.  Even* 
tually  also  it  became  necessary  to  remove  some  portion  of  the  phalanx, 
which  had  died ;  after  which  the  wounds  healed  kindly. 

When  any  of  the  smaller  toes  are  broken,  it  will  be  found  easier  to 
support  the  fragments  by  a  broad  and  long  splint  which  shall  cover 
the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  and  bll  the  toes  at  the  same  time,  than  to 
attempt  to  apply  a  splint  to  the  broken  toe  alone.    If,  however,  wo 
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prefer  this  latter  mode,  a  thin  piece  of  gutta  percha  will  be  found 
altogether  the  most  convenient  material  for  the  purpose. 

If  the  great  toe  is  broken,  its  great  breadth  may  prevent  any  dis- 
placement, and  a  well-moulded  gutta-percha  splint  will  generally 
secure  a  perfect  and  rapid  union. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

GUNSHOT  FRACTURES. 

Gunshot  fractures  have  already  been  considered,  more  or  less  in 
detail,  in  the  several  portions  of  this  work,  wherever  it  seemed  to  be 
necessary  to  call  especial  attention  to  them.  This  chapter  will  be 
devoted,  therefore,  to  a  brief  resumS  of  my  own  observations  and  con- 
clusions in  this  department ;  to  which  will  be  added  a  few  general 
statistical  statements,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  published  records  of  the 
late  war. 

Causes. — Gunshot  fractures  are  caused  by  a  great  variety  of  missiles, 
such  as  musket  and  rifle  balls,  solid  shot  and  shell,  grape,  canister, 
shrapnel,  chain  and  bar  shot,  fragments  of  iron,  stone,  splinters  of 
wood,  &c.  &c.  The  only  qualities  which  these  missiles  possess  in 
common  is,  that  they  are  all  projected  by  the  elastic  power  of  gun- 
powder, and  generally  strike  the  body  with  great  force ;  and  that  they 
cause  fractures  by  direct  violence — seldom  if  ever  by  counter-stroke. 

Bound,  smooth  balls  frequently  impinge  upon  bones  without  caus- 
ing a  fracture,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  easily  deflected  ;  and  this 
happens  especially  when  they  are  not  moving  with  great  velocity. 

Conical  rifle-balls  seldom  fail  to  fracture  the  bones  which  lie  in  their 
direct  course ;  never,  perhaps,  when,  at  the  moment  of  contact,  the  ball 
is  moving  with  its  average  velocity.  The  peculiar  destructiveness  of 
this  missile  is  due  to  its  weight,  momentum,  and  form. 

Canister,  grape,  shrapnel,  solid  shot,  shells,  chain  and  bar  shot  are 
still  more  destructive ;  generally  tearing  the  limbs  from  the  body  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  readjustment  and  restoration  impossible. 

Pathology, — These  fractures  may  be  simple,  compound,  comminuted, 
or  complicated ;  and  in  addition  to  these  common  varieties  of  fractures 
there  is  occasionally  presented  an  example  of  simple  ''  perforation,"  or 
mere  penetration  of  the  bone  without  fissure  or  other  fracture ;  and 
still  more  frequently  are  seen  examples  of  perforation  with  fissures. 

Probably  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  gunshot  fractures  are  both 
compound  and  comminuted ;  the  comminution  being,  in  general,  ex- 
cessive. 

As  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  it  has  been  generally 
observed  that  the  point  of  entrance  is  more  round,  more  smooth,  and 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  point  of  exit,  and  that  the  tissues  are  a 
little  depressed  at  the  entrance,  while  they  are  slightly  protruded  at 
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the  exit,  so  also  in  gunshot  fractures  it  will  oflen  be  found  that  the 
side  of  the  bone  on  which  the  ball  has  entered,  or  upon  which  it  first 
impinged,  is  less  comminuted  than  the  opposite  side ;  and«  if  it  is  a 
"  perforation,"  that  the  opening  is  smaller  upon  the  one  side  than  upon 
the  other ;  that  the  edges  are  slightly  depressed  upon  the  one  side, 
and  elevated  or  protruded  upon  the  other;  and,  finally,  that  numeroos 
small,  as  well  as  some  large,  fragments  of  bone  have  been  carried  into 
that  portion  of  the  track  of  the  wound  which  lies  between  the  bone 
and  the  point  of  exit  of  the  missile. 

When  a  ball  fractures  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  although  the  blow 
may  have  been  received  three,  four,  or  even  six  inches  from  an  arti- 
culation, the  comminution  or  a  single  longitudinal  fissure  may  some- 
times  be  found  extending  into  the  joint.  These  fissures  or  splittings 
of  the  shaflb  often  extend  also  a  long  distance  up  or  down,  witboat 
terminating  in  the  joint. 

Perforations  without  fissure  occur  most  often  in  the  broad  bones 
of  the  pelvis,  in  the  scapula,  or  in  the  spongy  extremities  of  the  long 
bones.  In  the  latter,  however,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  perfora- 
tion without  fissure. 

Perforations  with  fissure  are  pretty  common  in  the  head  of  the 
humerus  and  in  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  they  occur  also,  but  less  often, 
in  the  lower  ends  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  in  the  trochanteric  portion 
of  the  femur,  and  in  the  head  of  the  femur.  We  wish  to  be  under- 
stood to  say  that  fissures  occur  less  often  at  the  points  last  mentioned, 
simply  because  perforations  are  there  less  common.  It  must  be 
known  that  if  perforations  do  occur  at  these  points,  a  splitting  or 
fissure  communicating  with  the  joints  is  almost  inevitable.  A  mis- 
understanding here  would  lead  to  a  very  fatal  error  in  many  casea 

Prognosis, — In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  gunshot  fractures  of 
the  upper  extremities  do  not  demand  amputation,  and  that  similar 
injuries  in  the  lower  extremities  do  demand  amputation. 

This  statement  is  very  broad,  and  cannot  be  understood  except  by 
a  consideration  of  these* accidents  somewhat  in  detail.    Thus: — 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  scapula,  of  the  shaft  of  the  ha- 
merus,  of  the  shafts  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  of  the  carpal,  meta- 
carpal, and  phalangeal  bones,  notwithstanding  these  bones  have  saf- 
fered  extensive  comminution,  do  not  usually  demand  amputation ;  they 
will  in  most  cases  eventually  unite,  and  give  to  the  patients  tolerably 
useful  limbs.  If,  however,  at  the  same  time  that  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus,  or  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  is  thus  broken,  the  large  nervous 
trunks  are  torn  asunder,  so  that  the  extremity  is  cold  and  insensible, 
the  limb  cannot  probably  be  saved,  nor,  if  it  could  be,  would  it  be  of 
any  value.  Destruction  of  the  main  artery  supplying  the  limb  dimi- 
nishes the  chance  of  its  being  saved,  but  does  not^  in  the  case  of  the 
upper  extremities,  necessarily  demand  amputation. 

Penetration  of  the  shoulder-joint  by  a  musket  or  rifle  ball,  pro- 
ducing a  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  or  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula,  demands  amputation  when  either  the  axillary  artery 
or  axillary  nerves  are  injured;  but  resection  can  generally  be  prac- 
tised with  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  when  the  arteries  and  nerves 
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are  untouched.  Besection  is  also  made  successfully  at  the  shoulder - 
joint  in  some  cases  where  larger  missiles  have  traversed  the  joint, 
such  as  canister,  fragments  of  shell,  &c. 

Penetration  of  the  elbow-joint  by  a  large  shot,  or  by  a  Minnie  rifle 
ball,  the  missile  fairly  entering  or  traversing  the  joint,  demands  am- 
putation when  the  main  arterial  and  nervous  supplies  are  cut  off,  and 
resection,  generally,  when  both  remain  uninjured.  Besection  may  be 
attempted  at  the  elbow-joint,  also,  in  some  cases  where,  the  nervous 
supply  remaining  good,  only  one  of  the  principal  arterial  trunks  is 
cat  off. 

Frequently  a  ball  strikes  the  outer  or  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
making  but  a  small  opening  into  the  joint,  and  producing  only  slight 
comminution,  and  in  such  cases  we  often  save  the  limb  with  more  or 
less  anchylosis,  and  without  resection. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  in  reference  to  gunshot  fractures 
of  the  elbow-joint  apply,  almost  without  qualification,  to  the  same 
accidents  at  the  wrist-joint. 

For  gunshot  wounds  with  fracture  of  the  carpal,  metacarpal,  and 
phalangeal  bones  we  seldom  practise  either  resection  or  amputation, 
unless  the  soft  parts  are  almost  completely  torn  away. 

The  prognosis  which,  as  we  have  now  seen,  is  so  favorable  in  the 
upper  extremities,  will  be  found  very  different  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties; indeed,  it  is  almost  reversed.    Thus: — 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh,  of  the  shafts  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and  of  the  tarsal  bones,  generally  demand  amputation;  or, 
to  be  more  precise,  gunshot  fractures  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
femur  almost  always  terminate  fatally  under  amputation  or  excision, 
and  equally  under  treatment  as  fractures,  that  is,  where  an  attempt  is 
made  to  save  the  limb  without  interference  with  the  knife.  The  same 
accidents  in  the  upper  third  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  are  generally 
fatal;  but  if  the  main  artery  and  the  principal  nerves  are  uninjured, 
the  life  is,  in  general,  less  hazarded  by  an  attempt  to  save  the  limb 
than  by  amputation.  In  the  middle  third,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  chances  may  be  considered  equal,  as  between  amputation 
and  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb  by  apparatus ;  in  the  lower  third 
the  chances  are  in  favor  of  amputation. 

The  above  statements  in  relation  to  fractures  of  the  femur  are  based 
mainly  upon  my  own  experience,  and  have  been  carefully  considered. 

I  have  seen  no  resections  of  the  knee-joint,  and  but  few  of  the  shaft 
of  the  femur,  after  gunshot  fractures,  which  have  not  terminated  fatally; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  they  should  never  be  attempted  in  fractures 
of  the  thigh,  unless  it  be  that  case  w4iich  presents  so  little  hope  in  any 
direction,  viz.,  gunshot  fracture  of  the  head  or  neck  of  the  femur. 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  both  tibia  and  fibula  demand 
amputation  where  the  comminution  is  extensive,  or  the  pulsation  of 
the  posterior  tibial  artery  is  lost,  or  the  foot  is  cold  and  insensible. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  some  limbs  thus  situated  have  not  been 
saved,  but  only  that  the  attempt  to  save  such  limbs  greatly  endangers 
the  life  of  the  patient,  while  amputation  at  or  below  the  knee  is  rela- 
tively safe. 
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Amputation  is  the  only  safe  expedient  in  deep  penetrating  woands 
of  the  tarsal  bones  produced  by  missiles  of  the  size  of  musket-balls 
or  larger.  The  only  exceptions,  which  can  safely  be  made,  arc  in 
cases  where  balls  have  opened  partially  and  superficially  these  artica- 
lations. 

Besections  at  the  ankle-joint  are  much  more  hazardous  than  ampu- 
tations, and  scarcely  to  be  preferred,  in  army  practice,  to  attempts  to 
save  the  foot  without  surgical  interference. 

TreaimenL — While  considering  the  prognosis  in  these  accidenta  I 
have  necessarily  spoken  of  the  treatment  in  certain  cases;  especially 
with  a  view  to  the  propriety  of  amputation  or  resection.  It  remains 
only  to  speak  briefly  oi  the  treatment  of  those  cases  in  which  we  may 
attempt  to  save  the  limb  without  resection,  properly  so  called;  for  we 
must  not  forget  that  pretty  often  we  find  it  necessary  to  remove  small, 
loose  fragments  of  bone  by  the  finger,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  knife,  or  to 
resect  sharp  points  with  the  saw  or  the  bone-cutters,  when  we  do  not 
practise  "  resection,"  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  usually  em- 
ployed by  surgical  writers. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty,  in  this  connection,  of  reproducing  what  1 
have  written  elsewhere  in  relation  to  gunshot  fractures,  since  it  com- 
prises dearly  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  added  upon  this  subject.^ 

"  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  save  a  limb  badly  lacerated  and  broken, 
certain  conditions  in  the  treatment  are  necessary  to  success. 

"All  projecting  pieces  of  bone  which  cannot  be  easily  replaced  and 
are  not  firmly  attached  to  the  soft  parts,  must  be  at  once  cut  or  sawn 
away. 

''All  foreign  substances,  such  as  fragments  of  balls  or  other  missiles, 
pieces  of  cloth,  wadding,  dirt,  &c.,  must  be  removed. 

''Any  portions  of  integument,  fascia,  or  muscles,  which  are  entangled 
in  the  wound,  and  prevent  a  thorough  exploration,  or  mav  obstruct 
the  free  escape  of  blood  or  of  matter,  must  be  freely  dividea. 

"Counter-openings  must  be  made  at  once,  or  at  an  early  period 
after  the  formation  of  matter,  to  insure  its  easy  escape. 

"  The  limb  must  be  placed  in  an  easy  position,  ana  not  confined  by 
tight  bandages  or  forcibly  extended  by  apparatus. 

"The  inflammation  must  be  controlled  by  constitutional  and  local 
means,  and  especially  by  the  use  of  water  lotions  whenever  their  em- 
ployment is  practicable." 

If  joints  are  implicated  seriously,  and  an  attempt  is  still  made  to 
save  the  limb,  the  joint  surfaces  must  be  laid  freely  open,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  the  confinement  of  blood,  serum,  or  pus;  and 
the  joint  must  be  placed  perfectly  at  rest,  without  adhesive  strips, 
bandages,  or  any  apparatus  which  shall  compress  the  limb  or  em- 
barrass its  circulation. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  speak  more  particularly  of  tbe 
treatment  of  gunshot  fractures,  unless  it  be  to  say  that  I  still  give  the 
preference,  in  fractures  of  the  femur,  to  the  straight  position.    In 

>  Treatise  on  Military  Surgery,  by  Frank  Hastings  Hamilton.  1  vol.  8to.  Fo?>- 
lished  by  Bailliere  Brothers,  riew  York,  1861;  also  enlarged  ed.  of  same  vork  io 
1865. 
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most  oases  I  have  preferred  my  own  apparatus,  already  described 
when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  tbigh  in  general,  with  moderate  ex- 
teDdoQ;  and  by  moderate  extension  is  to  be  understood  such  as  may 
be  effected  with  from  five  to  ten  pounds, 

A  movable  canvas,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
out,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  reinforced  by  an  additional  piece 


Tie-  S38. 


of  canvas  where  the  weight  of  the  hips  rests,  will  enable  the  surseon 
to  move  his  patient  and  clean  the  bed  when  necessary.  The  standard 
which  supports  the  pulley  can  be  received  in  a  slot  in  the  frame. 


An  apparatus  similar  to  this  was  used,  during  our  late  war,  in  the 
Lincoln  General  Hospital  at  Washington. 

I  have  also  used,  with  the  movable  canvas,  and  upon  an  ordinary  bed, 
Hodgen's  apparatus,  or  "  cradle"  as  he  terms  it,  and  bare  foand  it  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  and  much  preferable  to  any  form  of  double-inclined 
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plane,  whether  suspended  or  not.  The  cradle  is  simply  a  skeleton 
box,  of  the  length  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  made  of  light  strips  of  wood. 
Across  the  two  upper  bars  are  laid,  transversely,  cloth  bands,  upon 
which  the  limb  is  laid  at  full  length.^ 

As  supplementary  to  this  chapter,  it  seems  proper  to  add  a  brief 
r6sum6  of  the  statistics  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  just  closed,  drawn 
from  the  reports  of  the  Surgeon-General,  made  in  1865  and  in  1867.* 

Of  4167  gunshot  wounds  of  the  face,  1579  were  accompanied  ¥rith 
fractures  of  the  facial  bones.  Of  these  latter,  107  died,  and  891  re- 
covered. The  remainder  are  undetermined.  Secondary  hemorrhi^ 
is  said  to  have  been  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death. 

Of  187  examples  of  gunshot  injuries  of  the  spine  (not  including 
those  in  which  the  chest  or  abdomen  was  penetrated),  180  died.  Six 
of  those  reported  as  having  recovered  were  examples  of  fracture  of 
the  transverse  or  spinous  processes.  The  seventh  is  that  of  a  soldier 
wounded  at  Chicamauga,  September  20th,  1863,  by  a  musket-ball, 
which  fractured  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
penetrated  the  vertebral  canal.  The  ball  and  fragments  of  bone  were 
extracted,  and  one  year  after  he  was  reported  as  "  likely  to  recover." 

Of  859  gunshot  wounds  of  the  pelvis  (not  including  those  in  which 
the  abdominal  cavity  was  penetrated),  77  died,  and  97  recovered.  In 
the  remainder  the  result  is  not  ascertained.  In  256  cases  the  ilium 
alone  was  injured;  in  19,  the  ischium  alone;  in  12,  the  pubes;  in  82, 
the  sacrum ;  and  in  40  cases  the  lesions  extended  to  two  or  mora  por- 
tions of  the  innominata.    Pyaemia  was  a  frequent  cause  of  death. 

Of  1689  gunshot  fractures  of  the  humerus,  436  died,  and  1253  re- 
covered. Nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  of  these  1689  cases  were 
treated  by  amputation  or  resection,  with  a  mortality  of  21  per  cent 
In  693  cases  the  conservative  treatment  was  adopted,  with  a  mortality 
of  30  per  cent. 

Of  68  cases  in  which  attempts  were  made  to  save  the  limb  after 
gunshot  injury  of  the  hipjoint,  without  resection,  all  died.  (I  have 
seen  two  cases  of  successful  treatment  of  these  accidents  by  the  con* 
servative  plan,  and  others  have  been  reported.) 

Fifty-three  amputations  at  the  hip-joint,  made  by  surgeons  in  the 
federal  and  confederate  armies,  including  also  reamputations,  gave 
seven  successful  results.    The  fate  of  two  is  uncertain. 

Sixty-three  excisions  at  the  same  joint,  made  by  federal  and  con- 
federate surgeons,  furnished  five  successful  cases. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  cases  of  gunshot  fracture  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  in  which  neither  amputation  nor  resec- 
tion was  practised,  gave  a  mortality  of  71.81.  Thirty-two  cases  in 
which  amputation  was  made  gave  a  mortality  of  75  per  cent.  Twenty- 
two  in  which  resection  was  made,  gave  a  mortality  of  81.18.  (We 
have  rejected  three  cases  given  in  the  report  as  cured.  Two  of  these 
were  resections  of  the  head,  and  one  was  merely  a  "  rounding  off  of 
sharp  edges.") 

»  Hodgen,  Treatise  on  Military  Burg.,  by  the  author,  p.  408. 
«  Circular  No.  6,  Surgeon-Oenerars  Office ;  also  Circular  No.  7. 
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Two  hundred  and  tbirtj-two  cases  of  gunshot  fractures  of  the  mid- 
dle third,  treated  without  amputation  or  resection,  gave  a  mortality  of 
55.46.  Ninety- three  treated  by  amputation  gave  a  mortality  of  54.83. 
Fifteen  treated  by  resection  gave  a  mortality  of  86.66. 

One  hundred  and  seventy- three  gunshot  fractures  of  the  lower  third, 
treated  without  amputation  or  resection,  gave  a  mortality  of  57.79. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-three  amputated — mortality  46.09.  Two  re- 
sected— both  died. 

Of  808  gunshot  wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  with  or  without  fracture, 
treated  without  amputation  or  resection,  258  died — mortality  83.76. 
Of  the  50  which  recovered  there  were,  however,  only  six  or  eight  in 
which  the  testimony  is  unequivocal  that  the  joint  was  opened.  Of  452 
amputated,  331  died — mortality  73.23.  Of  10  resected,  9  died — mor- 
tality 90  per  cent. 

Of  696  gunshot  fractures  of  the  leg,  169,  or  24  per  cent.,  were  fatal. 

No  analyses  have  been  made  of  fractures  of  the  smaller  bones. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  these  comparative  analyses  of 
the  treatment  of  gunshot  fractures,  except  in  the  case  of  the  hip-joint, 
by  the  three  methods,  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  amputations  or 
resections  were  primary  or  secondary.  In  all  secondary  amputations 
and  resections,  which,  for  aught  that  appears,  may  have  constituted  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number,  the  conservative  treatment  had  been 
tri^  and  had  failed,  and  the  deaths  which  followed  ought  in  justice  to 
be  charged  to  conservatism,  and  not  to  the  operation.  As  the  reports 
now  stand,  they  are  of  little  or  of  no  importance  in  determining  the 
relative  value  of  conservative  and  operative  treatment. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Confederate  army,  as  published  in  the  Con- 
federate  States  Medical  Journal^  we  learn  that  of  221  cases  of  gunshot 
fractures  of  the  thigh  treated  without  amputation  or  resection,  105 
died,  and  1 16  recovered.  The  shortest  period  of  recovery  was  41  days ; 
the  longest,  255  days ;  the  average,  104  days.  The  shortest  period  of 
fatal  termination  was  one  day ;  the  longest,  185  days ;  average,  52 
days.  Greatest  shortening,  five  inches ;  least,  half  an  inch ;  average, 
one  inch  and  nine-tenths.^ 

Of  507  amputations  for  gunshot  fractures  of  the  thigh,  250  recov- 
ered.* 

<  Richmond  Med.  Joum.,  Feb.  1866,  from  Confederate  States  Med.  Journal. 

<  Ibid.,  January,  1866,  p.  53. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

§  1.  General  Division  and  NoiibnciiAtubb. 

A  DISLOCATION  is  tbe  displacement  of  one  bone  from  another  at  its 
place  of  natural  articulation. 

Dislocations  may  be  divided  into  accidental  or  traumatic,  sponta- 
neous or  pathologic,  and  congenital. 

Oar  remarks  upon  the  etiology,  pathology,  symptomatology,  prog- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  these  injuries  must  be  considered  as  applicable 
only  to  accidental  or  traumatic  dislocations,  unless  the  fact  is  in  any 
case  otherwise  stated. 

Accidental  dislocations  are  those  in  which  the  bones  have  suffered 
displacement  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  a  sudden  force;  and 
surgeons  have  divided  these  accidents  into  Complete  and  Partial, 
Simple,  Compound  and  Complicated;  Becent  and  Ancient,  Primitive 
and  Consecutive. 

A  complete  dislocation  is  one  in  which  no  portions  c^  tl}^  articular 
surfaces  remain  in  contact. 

A  partial  dislocation  is  one  in  which  the  articular.  si)rfdbe9  are  not 
completely  removed  from  each  other. 

A  simple  dislocation  is  that  form  of  the  accident  in  which  the  bone 
has  only  slid  from  its  articulation,  and  is  accompanied  with  the  least 
or  only  an  average  amount  of  injury  to  the  soft  parts  or  to  the  bones 
adjacent  to  the  joint. 

A  compound  dislocation  implies  that  the  articulating  surface  of  tbe 
bone  has  been  thrust  through  the  flesh  and  skin;  or  that  in  some  other 
way  a  wound  has  been  made  which  communicates  with  the  joint. 

Complicated  dislocation,  is  a  term  employed  by  some  writers  to 
designate  a  condition  wholly  differing  from  ia  compound  dislocation, 
or,  in  some  cases,  a  condition  of  extra  complication.  Thus,  a  simple 
dislocation  may  be  complicated  with  a  fracture,  or  with  the  laceration 
of  an  important  bloodvessel,  &c.;  and  a  compound  dislocation  may  be 
complicated  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  exten- 
sive laceration  and  destruction  of  integument,  muscles,  nerves,  &c. 
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A  recent  luxation,  has  taken  place  within  a  period  of  a  few  days,  or, 
at  most,  of  a  few  weeks;  and  an  ancient  luxation  has  existed  daring 
a  longer  period.  The  exact  point  of  time  at  which  a  dislocation  shall 
be  called  recent  or  ancient  is  not  fully  determined  by  surgeons,  and 
the  application  of  these  terms'is  therefore  always  somewhat  arbitrary. 

A  primitive  luxation,  is  a  luxation  in  which  the  bone  remains  nearly 
or  precisely  in  the  position  into  which  it  was  at  first  thrown;  while  a 
secondary  or  consecutive  luxation  is  one  in  which  the  bone  has  sob- 
sequently,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  muscles,  or  from  an- 
successful  efforts  at  reductipn,  or  from  some  other  cause,  changed  its 
position  sufficiently  to  entitle  the  accident  to  a  new  designation.  Thus 
a  primitive  dislocation  upon  the  ischiatic  notch  may  become  a  second- 
ary dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  or  the  reverse. 


§  2.    OSNEKAL  PrEDISPOSINO  CaUBKS. 

Age. — ^According  to  Malgai^e,  whose  conclusions  are  based  upon 
an  analysis  of  six  hundred  and  forty-three  cases,  dislocations  are  very 
rare  in  infancy,  only  one  having  occurred  under  five  years ;  but  the 
frequency  increases  gradually  up  to  the  fifteenth  year,  from  this  period 
more  rapidly  up  to  the  sixty-fifth  year,  and  from  this  time  onward 
again  dislocations  become  more  rare.  He  has  mentioned  none  after 
the  ninetieth  year ;  and  the  period  of  greatest  frequency  is  between 
the  thirtieth  and  sixty-fifth  year.  To  this  middle  period  belong  fonr 
hundred  and  seven  of  the  whole  number. 

The  inference  from  this  analysis  may  be  thus  briefly  stated:  age,  as 
a  predisposing  cause,  is  most  active  in  middle  life,  less  active  in  ad- 
vanced life,  and  least  active  of  all  in  early  life. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  while  such  statistics  may  be 
relied  upon  as  indicating  the  relative  frequency  of  these  accidents  at 
different  periods  of  life,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  determining  abso- 
lutely the  value  of  age  alone  as  a  predisposing  cause,  since  the  direct 
or  exciting  causes  may  be  more  active  at  one  period  than  another,  and 
in  some  measure  these  latter  causes  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  respon- 
sible for  such  results.  v 

Constitution,  and  Condition  of  the  Muscles  and  Ligaments. — ^It  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  fact  that  persons  of  feeble  constitutions,  and  whoee 
muscular  systems  are  much  weakened,  sufier  dislocation  from  slighter 
causes  than  those  who  are  in  health,  and  whose  muscular  systems  are 
firm  and  vigorous ;  and  that  a  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  which  sur- 
round a  joint,  however  this  may  have  been  occasioned,  predisposes  to 
dislocation.  Thus,  a  paralyzed  and  atrophied  limb  is  predisposed  to 
luxation ;  a  joint  in  which  the  capsule  has  become  stretched  by  effu- 
sions, or  by  violent  extension,  or  weakened  by  laceration  ffx>m  a 
previous  dislocation,  or  by  ulceration,  or  if  in  any  other  way  the 
articulation  is  deprived  of  these  natural  protections,  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  it  is  thereby  rendered  more  liable  to  luxation. 

Ball  and  socket  joints;,  other  things  being  equal,  are  more  liable  to 
displacement  than  giiiglymoid ;  but  then  much  more  depends  upon 
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the  relative  exposure  of  the  joint  than  upon  its  anatomical  structure, 
so  that  the  eloow  is  much  more  frequently  dislocated  than  the  hip ; 
the  shoulder-joint,  however,  being,  from  its  position  and  extent  of 
motion,  peculiarly  exposed,  and  being  also  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  is, 
of  all  others,  most  liable  to  dislocation. 

§  8.  Direct  or  Exciting  Causes. 

These  may  be  classed  under  two  general  heads^  namely,  external 
violence  and  muscular  action. 

External  violence  operates  either  directly  or  indirectly.  When  a 
person  falls  upon  the  knee  and  dislocates  the  head  of  the  femur,  the 
force  is  said  to  have  acted  indirectly,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  mode  of  dislocation;  but  when  the  blow  is  received  upon  the 
upper  end  of  the  humerus,  and  its  head  is  sent  into  the  axilla,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  dislocated  by  direct  violence. 

Muscular  action  produces  a  dislocation  slowly,  as  in  some  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  then  it  is  called  a  spontaneous  or  pathologic 
dislocation;  or  suddenly,  as  in  the  violent  spasmodic  contractions 
which  accompany  convulsions;  or  sometimes  by  the  mere  voluntary 
effort  of  the  muscles;  and  both  of  these  latter  are  true  accidental 
luxations. 

It  is  very  probable  that  external  force  can  seldom  be  regarded  as 
the  sole  cause  of  a  dislocation,  but  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
muscular  action  consenting  with  the  shock,  performs  an  important 
rdle  in  the  history  of  the  accident.  The  limb  beine  driven  obliquely 
across  its  socket  by  the  external  violence,  is  seized  by  the  stretched 
and  excited  muscles  with  such  vigor  as  to  contribute  not  a  little  to 
the  unfortunate  result.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  force 
which  is  adequate  to  the  production  of  a  dislocation  in  the  living  and 
healthy  subject  is  wholly  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  same  in  the 
dead;  and  a  man  who  is  fully  intoxicated  seldom  suffers  a  dislocation. 

§  4.  General  STMPTOBis. 

As  fractures  are  characterized  by  preternatural  mobility  and  crepi- 
tus, to  which  may  be  generally  added  the  circumstance  that  when 
reduced  the  fragments  will  not  remain  in  place  without  external 
support,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  dislocations  are  characterized  by  pre* 
ternatural  rigidity,  an  absence  of  crepitus,  and  by  the  fact  that  when 
reduced  the  bone  does  not  generally  require  support  to  maintain  it 
in  position. 

These  three  are  the  usual,  and  they  may  be  termed  the  common, 
signs  of  distinction  between  fractures  and  dislocations,  but  no  one  of 
them  can  be  alone  depended  upon  as  positively  diagnostic.  Generally, 
when  a  bone  has  been  dislocated,  we  shall  find  the  limb  in  a  certain 
position,  which  is  uniform  for  all  dislocations  of  the  same  character, 
and  almost  immovably  fixed ;  but  when  the  ligaments  and  muscles 
about  the  joint  have  been  extensively  torn,  or  the  whole  body  is  still 
suffering  under  the  shock,  or  in  any  other  circumstances  where  the 
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power  of  the  muscles  is  weakened,  this  rigidity  may  give  place  to 
extreme  mobility. 

True  crepitus  does  not  exist  without  fracture,  but  is  not  always 
present  in  fractures,  and  there  is  often  a  sensation  produced  in  the 
rubbiDg  and  chafing  of  dislocated  bones  which  very  much  resembles 
certain  kinds  of  crepitus,  and  by  the  inexperienced  has  been  oftea 
mistaken  for  it.  I  allude  to  the  subdued  rasping  sound  or  sensatioa 
which  is  found  generally  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  sometimes 
earlier,  and  which  is  the  result  of  fibrinous  effusions,  or,  perhaps,  in 
some  instances,  of  the  mere  rubbing  of  firmly  compressed  ligamentons 
and  cartilaginous  surfaces  upon  each  other.  The  crepitus  of  a  recent 
fracture  can  be  scarcely  confounded  with  this  obscure  sensation,  unless 
it  is  in  some  cases  of  incomplete  fracture,  or  of  a  fracture  situated 
remote  from  the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hip;  but  a  fracture 
which  is  a  few  days  old,  whose  surface  has  become  softened  by  in- 
flammation and  more  or  less  covered  with  lymph,  and,  when  the 
rigidity  is  great,  may  sometimes  deceive  the  most  experienced  sur- 
geon, so  exactly  will  it  be  found  to  imitate  the  sensations  produced 
by  the  chafing  of  an  inflamed  joint,  or  of  closely  approximated  fibrous 
surfaces. 

I  have  said  that  a  true  crepitus  does  not  exist  without  a  fracture; 
but  then  a  very  minute  fracture,  such  as  the  detachment  of  a  scale  of 
bone  by  the  tearing  away  of  a  tendon  or  of  a  ligament,  may  produce 
crepitus;  or  even  the  separation  of  a  piece  of  cartilage  may  sufficiency 
expose  the  bone  to  determine  the  presence  of  this  phenomenon.  These 
are,  however,  no  longer  examples  of  simple  dislocation. 

Nor  are  the  two  inverse  propositions,  in  relation  to  the  retention  of 
the  bones  in  place,  invariable  in  their  application.  A  broken  bone, 
well  reduced,  does  not  always  manifest  a  tendency  to  displacement, 
nor  does  a  dislocated  limb,  when  restored  to  its  socket,  in  all  cases 
maintain  its  position  without  support. 

The  other  general  signs  of  dislocation  are  pain,  swelling,  and  dis- 
coloration. The  pain  is  generally  more  intense  in  dislocations  than 
in  fractures,  the  expanded  end  of  the  bone  resting  often  upon  one  or 
more  large  nerves,  which  usually,  with  the  arteries,  approach  very 
near  the  joints,  this  pressure  being  also  greatly  increased  by  the 
extreme  tension  of  the  muscles.  Not  unfrequently  numbness  and 
temporary  paralysis  of  the  whole  limb  are  the  consequences.  In 
other  cases  the  pain  is  due  solely  to  the  pressure  upon  the  muscles  or 
to  the  tension  of  the  muscles,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  tension  of  the  untorn 
ligaments  and  capsule. 

Generally  the  limb  is  shortened,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  is  found 
slightly  lengthened,  while  the  natural  axis  of  the  bone  with  its  socket 
is  always  changed.  If  examined  early,  and  before  the  supervention 
of  swelling,  the  joint  end  of  the  displaced  bone  may  be  felt  in  its 
unnatural  position,  and  a  corresponding  depression  may  be  discovered 
in  the  situation  of  the  articulation,  especially  if  the  bones  are  super- 
ficial. 
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§  5.  Patholoot. 


The  dissection  of  recent  dislocations  produced  by  external  violence 
shows  the  capsular  ligaments  more  or  less  torn,  and  also  a  rupture  of 
some  of  the  lateral  and  other  short  ligaments,  with  a  complete  rupture 
in  most  cases  of  some  of  the  tendons  which  immediately  surround  the 
joint,  or  of  those  which  are  attached  to  the  capsule:  the  muscles, 
nerves,  arteries,  &c.,  through  which  the  bone  in  its  passage  has  passed, 
or  upon  which  it  is  found  resting,  being  also  contused,  stretched,  or 
torn  assunder. 

This  description,  however,  does  not  apply  to  dislocations  produced 
by  muscular  action  alone,  in  a  majority  of  which  cases  the  capsule  is 
only  stretched,  and  not  torn,  and  no  lesions  of  other  structures  are 
necessarily  present. 

If  the  dislocation  remains  unreduced,  the  margins  of  the  old  socket, 
in  the  case  of  enarthrodial  articulations,  become  gradually  depressed, 
while  the  concavity  of  the  socket  is  filling  in  with  a  fibrous  or  bony 
tissue,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  joint  apparatus 
is  nearly  or  entirely  obliterated.  This  process  is  generally  very  slow, 
and  may  not  be  consummated  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

At  the  same  time,  but  with  much  greater  rapidity,  the  head  of  the 
bone  in  its  new  position,  and  the  soft  or  hard  parts  upon  which  it  rests, 
are  undergoing  certain  changes  to  adapt  them  to  their  new  relations, 
and  calculated  in  some  measure  to  restore  the  limb  to  its  normal  func- 
tions. If  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  upon  muscle,  the  cellular  and 
fibrous  tissues  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  muscle  become 
condensed  and  thickened,  forming  a  shallow  or  elongated  cup,  whose 
margins  are  attached  to  the  neck  or  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  whose  walls 
are  lubricated  with  synovia.  If  it  rests  upon  bone,  by  a  process  of 
interstitial  absorption  a  true  socket  is  formed,  sometimes  deep  and 
sometimes  shallow,  whose  edges,  receiving  additional  ossific  deposi- 
tions, become  lifted  so  as  to  form  a  rim.  At  the  same  time  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  undergoing  corresponding  changes,  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
newly -formed  socket ;  it  is  flattened  or  otherwise  changed  in  form,  and 
in  the  progress  of  this  change  its  natural  secreting  and  cartilaginous 
surfaces  are  gradually  removed,  a  porcelaneous  deposit  taking  its  place. 
The  same  kind  of  hard,  polished,  ivory-like  deposit  is  found  also  in 
those  portions  of  the  new  socket  which  have  been  especially  exposed 
to  pressure  and  friction.  Instead  of  the  eburnation,  an  imperfect 
fibro-serous  surface  or  synovial  capsule  may  be  formed. 

I  have  in  my  cabinet  an  example  of  ancient  luxation  of  the  hip-joint 
in  which  the  head  of  the  femur,  having  rested  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  has 
formed  a  nearly  flat  but  smooth'  surface — a  kind  of  elevated  plateau ; 
in  other  cases  I  have  seen  the  margins  of  the  new  socket  so  elevated 
as  to  rest  against  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  completely  lock  it  in. 

Consenting  with  these  changes,  and  in  consequence  partly  of  the 
disuse  of  the  limb,  the  muscle,  and  even  the  bones  sometimes,  suffer 
a  gradual  atrophy.  In  some  measure  these  alterations  may  be  due 
also  to  the  pressure  of  the  dislocated  bone  upon  arterial  and  nerv6us 
trunks,  by  which  their  functions  become  partially  or  completely  anni* 
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hilated,  and  their  structure  even  may  be  wholly  obliterated.  In  conse- 
quence also  of  the  inflammation  which  immediately  results,  we  ought 
not  to  omit  to  notice  that  the  trunk  of  a  large  artery  sometimes 
becomes  firmly  adherent  to  the  capsule  or  periosteum  of  a  displaced 
bone,  and  its  reduction  is  attended  with  imminent  danger  of  laceration 
and  of  a  fatal  hemorrhage.  Numerous  instances  of  this  grave  accident, 
especially  in  attempts  to  reduce  old  dislocations  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
are  upon  record. 

§  6.  General  PBoaNOSis. 

We  shall  study  the  prognosis  of  these  accidents  to  better  advantage 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  individual  bones  and  their  various 
forms  of  dislocation ;  but  it  is  proper  to  state  in  this  place,  generally, 
that  very  few  joints,  having  been  once  completely  displaced  from  their 
sockets  by  external  violence,  are  ever  so  completely  restored  as  not  to 
leave  some  traces  of  the  accident  for  many  years,  if  not  for  the  whole 
of  the  subsequent  life  of  the  patient,  either  in  the  partial  limitation  of 
their  motions,  or  in  the  diminished  size  and  power  of  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs,  or  in  the  presence  of  an  occasional  arthritic  pain :  the  degree 
and  permanence  of  these  sequences  depending  upon  the  joint  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  displacement,  the  extent  of  the  original  injury,  the 
length  of  time  it  has  remained  unreduced,  the  means  employed  in  its 
reduction,  the  health  and  condition  of  the  patient,  with  so  many  other 
contingent  circumstances  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  a  complete  specifi- 
cation. 

If  the  bone  is  not  reduced,  a  permanent  maiming  is  inevitable;  bat 
it  is  surprising  how  much  time  and  the  intelligent  processes  of  nature 
can  eventually  accomplish  toward  a  restoration  of  the  natural  func- 
tions, especially  when  aided  by  a  good  constitution  and  judicioas 
treatment.  If  the  symmetry  of  form  and  grace  of  motion  are  never 
replaced,  the  value  of  the  limb,  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life, 
is  not  unfrequently  completely  re-established. 

§  7.  General  Treatment. 

The  first  indication  of  treatment  is  to  reduce  the  bone.  Whatever 
delays  may  be  proper  or  justifiable  in  certain  cases  of  fracture,  sncb 
delays  are  never  to  be  argued  in  cases  of  dislocation.  The  sooner  tbe 
reduction  is  accomplished  the  better.  For  this  purpose  we  resort  at 
once  to  such  manipulations  or  mechanical  contrivances  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  demands;  and  if  these  fail,  or  if  at  the  first  they  are  deemed 
insufficient,  we  invoke  the  aid  of  constitutional  means,  or  such  as  are 
calculated  to  diminish  the  power  and  antagonism  of  the  muscles. 

Many  dislocations  may  be  reduced  promptly  by  manipulation  alone; 
which  mode  is  always  to  be  preferred  when  it  will  prove  sufficient! 
for  the  reasons  that  it  is  generally  the  least  painful  to  the  patient^  and 
the  least  apt  to  inflict  additional  injury  upon  the  muscles  and  liga* 
ments. 

A  person  wholly  unacquainted  with  anatomy  or  surgery  may  occa- 
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sionally  succeed  in  reducing  a  dislocated  limb ;  indeed  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  himself,  by  mere  accident  in  getting  up  or 
in  lying  down,  accomplishes  the  reduction ;  and  even  in  a  very  large 
majority  of  cases  force  and  perseverance  will  finally  succeed  by  whom- 
soever they  may  be  employed ;  but  the  observing  student  of  surgery 
will  soon  discover  the  difference  between  accident  and  brute  force  on 
the  one  hand,  and  intelligent  manipulation  on  the  other.  The  char- 
latan bone-setter  does  not  often  allow  himself  to  fail,  unless  the  cou- 
rage of  his  patient  gives  out,  or  he  ignorantly  supposes  the  reduction 
to  be  effected  when  it  is  not ;  but  his  success,  achieved  through  great 
and  unnecessary  suffering,  is  often  obtained,  also,  at  the  expense  of 
the  limb«  While  the  surgeon,  whose  knowledge  of  anatomy  enables 
him  to  understand  in  what  direction  the  muscles  are  offering  resist- 
ance, and  through  what  ligaments  the  head  of  the  bone  must  be 
guided,  lifts  the  limb  gently  in  his  hands^  and  the  bone  seeks  its 
socket  promptly  and  without  disturbance,  as  if  it  needed  only  the 
opportunity  that  it  might  demonstrate  its  willingness  to  return. 

We  must  understand  not  only  what  muscles  and  ligaments  antag- 
onize the  reduction,  if  we  would  be  most  successful,  but  also  what 
muscles,  by  being  provoked  to  contraction,  will  themselves  aid  in  the 
reduction.  In  short,  to  become  expert  bone-setters  in  the  department 
of  dislocations,  one  must  possess  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
siognomy or  the  external  aspect  of  joints,  acquired  only  by  repeated 
and  careful  examinations,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  anatomy  and 
functions  of  the  muscles,  he  must  understand  thoroughly  the  ligaments, 
he  must  have  experience,  tact,  and  fertility  of  resource. 

Without  these  qualifications  a  man  will  do  better  never  to  under- 
take to  treat  dislocations,  since  he  is  constantly  liable  to  mistake  frac- 
tures for  dislocations,  and  dislocations  for  fractures ;  he  will  submit  a 
sprained  wrist  to  violent  extension,  under  the  conviction  that  the 
joint  is  displaced;  he  will  mistake  natural  projections  for  deformities, 
and  fail  to  recognize  the  real  deformity  when  it  actually  exists ;  he 
will  leave  bones  unreduced,  fully  believing  that  they  are  reduced ;  and 
he  will,  all  in  all,  within  a  few  years,  accomplish  vastly  more  evil  than 
be  can  ever  do  good.  Let  a  man  practise  any  other  branch  of  surgery 
if  he  will,  without  experience  or  scientific  knowledge,  but  he  must 
not  attempt  to  reduce  dislocated  bones.  The  most  learned  and  the 
most  skilful  we  shall  find  falling  into  error,  embarrassed  by  the  un- 
certainty of  the  diagnosis,  or  successfully  resisted  by  the  power  of  the 
opposing  agents ;  what  then  can  be  expected  of  those  who  are  both 
ignorant  and  inexperienced,  but  failures  and  disasters  7 

As  a  means  of  disarming  the  muscles,  or  of  placing  them  off  their 
guard,  we  often  practise  successfally  the  diversion  of  the  mind  of  the 
patient.  At  the  very  moment  that  the  limb  is  moved  or  extension  is 
made,  a  question  is  addressed  to  him,  or  he  may  be  suddenly  surprised 
by  some  unexpected  intelligence. 

Extension  and  counter-extension,  made  with  our  own  hands  or  with 
the  hands  of  assistants,  constitute  the  second  resort  where  manipula- 
tion alone  has  failed.  The  surgeon  seizing  upon  the  limb  firmly  with 
his  hands,  makes  the  extension,  while  the  assistants,make  the  counter- 
extension  ;  or,  instead  of  grasping  the  limb  directly,  the  operator  may 
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vse  for  this  purpose  ctroular  and  longitodiul 
bandages,  or  the  bandage  or  haadkercbief  tied 
in  tbe  form  of  the  clove  hitob.  Extension  is 
thus  applied  in  conneotion  with  manipula- 
tion, aided,  perhaps,  by  direct  pressure  apon 
tbe  head  of  tbe  displaced  bone.  Failing  in 
this,  we  employ  some  one  of  the  various 
mechanical  contrivances  which,  while  they 
are  capable  of  exerting  mnch  more  power, 
possess  also  the  important  advantage  of 
operating  gradually  and  steadily,  by  which 
mode  the  resistance  of  the  masoles  ia  always 
more  speedily  and  more  completely  over- 
come. 

For  this  purpose  surgeons  employ  gene- 
rally in  the  case  of  the  lai^e  limliH,  the  com- 
pound pulleys  or  the  simple  rope  windlass, 
which  latter  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Gilbert, 
of  Philadelphia:  "Place  the  patient,  and 
adjust  the  extending  and  counter-extencling 
bands  as  for  tbe  pulleys;  then  procure  an 
ordinary  bed-cord  or  a  wash-line,  tie  the  ends 
together  and  again  double  it  upon  itself,  pass  it  through  the  extending 
tapes  or  towels,  doubling  the  whole  once  more,  and  fasten  the  distal 
end,  consisting  of  four  loops  of  rope,  to  a  window-sill,  door-sill,  or 
staple,  so  that  the  cords  are  drawn  moderately  tight ;  finally,  pass  a 
stick  through  the  centre  of  the  double  rope,  then  by  revolving  tbe 
stick  as  an  axis  or  double  lever,  tbe  power  is  produced  precisely  as  it 
should  be  in  such  cases,  viz.,  slowly,  steadily,  and  cootiDuoasIy." 

Fig.  330. 
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Jarvis's  adjuster,  although  very  complex,  possesses  some  advantages 
over  the  pulleys,  which  may,  perhaps,  entitle  it  to  the  preference  in  a 
few  cases. 

Among  tbe  constitutional  means,  ether  and  chloroform  occupy  tbe 
first  rank  ;  indeed  they  are,  at  the  present  day,  almost  the  only  meana 
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of  this  olass  to  which  surgeons  resort,  and  their  value  in  this  point 
of  view  can  soaroely  be  overestimated.  Only  when  some  unusual 
oiroumstance  or  condition  of  the  patient  forbade  the  use  of  an  anaes- 
thetic, would  the  surgeon  return  to  the  ancient  practice  of  bleeding 
ad  (kliquium,  of  prostrating  the  system  with  antimony,  or  to  the  use 
of  those  vastly  less  efficient  agents,  opium  and  the  warm  bath. 


CHAPTER  II. 

« 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  fHE  LOWER  JAW. 

Thebe  are  two  principal  forms  of  this  dislocation,  namely,  the 
double  or  bilateral  dislocation,  and  the  single  or  unilateral ;  in  both 
of  which  the  direction  of  the  displacement  is  forwards.  To  these 
there  has  been  added  one  example  of  an  outward  displacement 
accompanied  with  a  fracture.^ 

§  1.  Double  or  Bilatsbal  Dislocations. 

This  form  of  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  much  the  most  frequent, 
being  m^  with  in  about  two  out  of  every  three  cases.  It  appears  also 
to  occur  oflener  in  women  than  in  men,  and  usually  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  thirtieth  year  of  life.  In  infancy  and  extreme  old  age  it  is 
exceedingly  rare ;  yet  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  which 
"  two  boys*'  being  at  play,  one  had  an  apple  thrust  into  his  mouth, 
producing  a  double  dislocation ;  and  N^laton  saw  the  same  accident 
in  an  old  man  of  seventy-two  years,  who  was  toothless. 

This  comparative  immunity  in  youth  and  old  age  has  been  ascribed 
to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  jaw  at  these  periods  of  life. 
N^Iaton  attributes  its  more  frequent  occurrence  in  middle  life  to  the 
great  length  and  strong  anterior  inclination  of  the  coronoid  process. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  direct  or  immediate  cause  has  seemed  to 
be  muscular  action  alone.  Malgaigne  found  this  cause  to  prevail  in 
twenty -five  out  of  forty  cases;  and  of  the  twenty -five  cases  fifteen 
were  occasioned  by  gaping,  five  by  convulsions,  four  by  vomiting,  and 
one  by  rage.  Dr.  Physick,  of  Philadelphia,  found  both  condyles  dis- 
located in  a  woman  in  consequence  of  the  violent  gesticulation  of  her 
jaw  while  scolding  her  husband.  But  in  a  more  remarkable  case  still, 
this  surgeon  found  the  jaw  dislocated  after  recovery  from  a  profuse 
salivation,  and  of  the  cause  of  which,  or  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
the  patient,  a  young  girl,  could  give  no  account.  Dr.  Physick  made 
several  inefiTectual  attempts  at  reduction,  and  only  succeeded  at  last 
after  he  had  made  her  completely  intoxicated  with  ardent  spirits.' 

>  Robert,  Journal  de  Chir.,  1844. 

*  Physick,  Dorsey's  Elements  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  202.    FhiladelpUia,  1818. 
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Dr.  E.  Andrews^  of  Michigan,  found  both  condyles  dislocated  bj  a 
lobelia  emetic.  The  patient  had  often  taken  these  emetics  beforehand 
had  frequently  experienced  a  sensation  "of  catching"  at  the  joint,  but 
the  jaw  had  always  until  this  time  resumed  its  position  spontaneously.* 

Among  the  causes  from  outward  violence,  the  introduction  of  some 
foreign  body  into  the  mouth,  and  the  extraction  of  teeth,  oocapy  the 
most  important  place.  In  fifteen  cases,  seven  were  from  the  former 
and  six  from  the  latter  cause. 

My  former  pupil,  Dr.  A.  W.  Gilbert,  has  related  a  case  which  came 
under  his  own  observation,  produced  by  a  similar  cause.  Daring  his 
apprenticeship  with  Dr.  Parsons,  a  dentist,  he  was  requested  to  insert 
a  set  of  teeth  for  a  young  man  residing  in  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
while  opening  his  mouth  to  take  an  impression  of  his  gums,  he  dislo- 
cated "both  condyles  forwards,  under  the  zygomatic  arches;"  but  so 
perfectly  were  the  muscles  relaxed,  that  he  immediately  reduced  them, 
without  the  least  difficulty,  by  placing  his  thumbs  as  far  back  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  molar  teeth,  depressing  the  back  part  of  the  jaw,  and 
at  the  same  moment  elevating  the  chin.* 

Prof.  James  Webster,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  dislocated  the  jaw  of  a 
lady  while  attempting  to  pry  out  a  root  of  one  of  the  molars. 

Pathology. — In  order  that  we  may  better  understand  the  pathology 
of  this  accident,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  and  the  other  parts 
concerned  in  the  dislocation  now  under  consideration. 

The  articulation  is  formed  by  the  condyloid  process  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  and  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  front  of  which 
fossa,  and  at  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  is  a  slight  elevation,  called 
the  articular  eminence.  Between  the  joint  surfaces,  both  of  which  are 
covered  with  cartilage  of  incrustation,  is  placed  an  interarticular  car- 
tilage, which  divides  the  joint  into  two  cavities,  one  corresponding  to 
the  condyle  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  the  other  to  the  glenoid  fossa, 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  distinct  synovial  membrane. 

Properly  there  is  but  one  ligament — ^namely,  the  external  lateral — 
which  passes  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  articular  eminence  to  the 
corresponding  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  What  is  called  tbe 
internal  lateral  ligament  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  spinous  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  margin  or  the  dental  fora- 
men, and  has  therefore  no  immediate  connection  with  the  articulation, 
although  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  joint.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
stylo-maxillary  ligaments. 

Tbe  lower  jaw  is  drawn  upwards,  or  closed  upon  the  upper  jaw  by 
the  action  of  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  internal  pterygoid  rooscles; 
it  is  drawn  downwards  by  the  action  of  the  digastricus,  mylo-hyoideos, 
and  genio-hyoglossus  muscles ;  forwards  by  a  few  fibres  of  the  masseter 
and  by  the  external  pterygoid  muscles;  and  laterally  by  the  alternate 
action  of  the  external  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles. 

When  the  mouth  is  open  to  its  utmost  extent,  the  maxillary  condyle 

I  Andrews,  Peninsular  Joum.  Med.,  vol.  iii.  p.  101.    185S. 

<  Gilbert,  Thesis  on  Dislocation  of  the  Inf.  Max.    University  of  BuflUo,  1808. 
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rises  npoo  the  articTilar  eminence  until  it  reats  npon  its  very  Butnmit. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  in  tnoet  persons  it  advances  rather  in  front 
of  the  centre  of  the  eminence;  so  that  in  order  to  become  actually  dis- 
located it  only  needa  that  the  capsule  shall  be  somewhat  relaxed,  or 
that  it  shall  actually  give  way  in  front,  when  the  condyles  elide  for* 
wards  and  occupy  a  position  directly  in  front  instead  of  behind  this 
eminence. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  combined  action  of  the  two  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  muscles,  with  a  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  maaseter, 
may  alone  produce  the  dislocation  when  the  mouth  is  wide  open,  and 
especially  when,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  blow  upon  the  chin,  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  capsule  becomes  lacerated ;  for  it  must  be  noticed 
that  the  ascending  ramus,  with  its 

prolonged  condyloid  process,  con-  Pig-  237. 

stitntes  a  lever  of  the  first  kind, 
in  which  the  temporal  muscle, 
attached  to  the  coronoid  process, 
the  masseter,  and  even  the  mas- 
toid process,  constitute  the  ful- 
crum, the  anterior  portion  of  the 
capsule,  the  weight,  and  the  force 
acting  against  the  front  of  the 
chin,  the  power. 

In  this  position  of  the  condyle, 
drawn  upwards  and  forwards  by 
the  action  of  the  pterygoid  and 
temporal  muscles,  the  chin  de- 
scends toward  the  neck,  and  the 
coronoid  process  rests  against  the  back  of  the  superior  maxilla,  or 
against  the  malar  bone  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  upper 
maxillary.  The  temporal,  masseter,  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles 
are  very  much  upon  the  stretch,  if  not  more  or  less  lacerated. 

SympUSTm. — The  month  is  widely  open  and  the  jaw  nearly  immov- 
able. It  has  been  noticed  generally  that,  by  pressure,  the  chin  may  be 
slightly  depressed,  but  that,  owing  probably  to  the  pressure  or  the  coro- 
noid process  against  the  body  of  the  upper  maxilla,  or  against  the 
malar  bone,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  elevate  the  jaw  in  any  degree 
whatever. 

The  jaw  is  also  sliehtly  advanced;  a  depression,  covering  a  con- 
siderable space,  exists  Between  the  auditory  canal  and  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  condyle.  A  slight  fulness  is  observed  in  the  temporal 
fossa,  and  also  upon  the  side  of  the  cheek  in  the  region  of  the  masseter 
mtiscie. 

Ordinarily  the  patient  suffers  considerable  pain,  bnt  not  always,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  condyles  upon  the  branches  of  the  temporal  nerves. 
There  is  a  constant  flowing  of  the  saliva  from  the  mouth;  the  patient 
is  unable  to  articulate,  and  even  deglutition  is  performed  with  great 
difficulty. 

Prognoaia. — When  the  dislocation  remains  unreduced,  the  lower  jaw 
gradually  approximates  the  upper,  and  its  anterior  projection  sensibly 
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dimiaishes,  the  saliva  ceases  to  drib- 
ble from  the  mouth,  deglutitioa  and 
speech  are  restored,  mastioatioa  is 
performed  with  considerable  eaae, 
and,  in  shorty  the  patient  comes  at 
length  to  experience  no  great  inooD- 
Tcnience  from  the  displacement. 

Bobert  Smith  relates  the  case  of  a 
voman  whose  lower  jaw  was  dislo- 
cated during  an  epileptic  convulsion. 
She  was  at  the  time  in  one  of  the 
metropolitan  hospitals,  but  the  acci- 
dent was  not  noticed  by  the  surgeons 
and  it  remained  ever  afterwards  oo- 
reduced.  At  the  end  of  a  jear  she 
could  close  the  lips  perfectly,  but  was 
able  to  open  the  mouth  only  to  a 
limited  extent;  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw  remained  advanced,  the  involun- 
tary flow  of  saliva  bad  ceased,  and 
the  faculw  of  speech  bad  been  re- 
gained.' In  Professor  Webster's  case, 
to  which  I  have  before  referred,  although  the  jaw  was  immediately 
and  easily  reduced,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  when  I  saw  the 
lady,  she  still  complained  that  it  hurt  her  whenever  she  ate,  and  that 
she  ofleo  felt  the  condyles  slip  in  their  sockets. 

Seduction  bas  been  accomplished  by  Fhysiok  in  the  case  already 
related  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks;  Sir  Astley  reduced  a  double 
dislocation  after  one  month  and  five  days,  which  had  been  overlooked 
by  the  surgeon  in  attendance;'  and  Donovan  succeeded  after  ninety- 
five  days.' 

Tnalmeni, — Heduction  may  generally  he  accomplished  with  ease  in 
cases  of  recent  luxation,  in  tne  following  manner:  The  patient  being 
seated  upon  the  iloor-with  his  head  between  the  knees  of  the  operator, 
a  couple  of  pieces  of  cork,  gutta  percba,  or  pine  wood  are  placed  «a 
far  back  between  the  molars  as  possible,  when  the  surgeon  seizing 
upon  the  chin  draws  it  steadily  upwards,  taking  care  not  to  draw  it 
forwards  at  the  same  time,  since  by  this  movement  be  would  resist 
the  action  of  the  muscles  which  naturally  teud  to  restore  it  to  phuM 
whenever  the  condyloid  processes  are  lifted  sufficiently  from  the 
zygomatic  fossee.  Many  surgeons  prefer  to  ait  or  stand  in  front  of 
the  patient,  and  depress  the  condyles  by  means  of  the  thumbs  plaoed 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  upon  the  tops  of  the  molars.  If  the  thumbs 
are  used  in  this  way,  it  would  be  well  to  protect  them  with  a  piece  of 
leather,  or  to  slip  them  off  from  the  teeth  suddenly  when  the  condylefl 
are  gliding  into  their  places,  as  the  muscles  sometimes  close  the  mouth 

■  Robert  Smith,  on  Fractnree  and  DUlocntions.    Dublin,  1854,  p.  288. 

*  Sir  ABtley  Cooper,  on  Dlsloc.  and  Froc,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  316. 

•  Donovan,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  8ci.,  Oct.  1843,  p.  470,  from  Dubiin  Med.  Prwa, 
Uaj  25, 1842. 
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'with  sufficient  yiolence  to  bruise  severely  anything  which  might  at 
this  moment  be  interposed  between  the  teeth. 

The  method  practised  by  Bavaton,  of  simply  lifting  the  chin  gradu- 
ally and  forcibly  toward  the  upper  jaw,  was  essentially  the  same,  but 
far  less  efficient;  for  although  he  placed  nothing  between  the  molars 
to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  the  backmost  teeth  themselves  must  in  some 
degree  perform  this  service  whenever  the  lower  jaw  being  dislocated 
and  drawn  upwards,  the  chin  is  forcibly  approximated  toward  the 
upper. 

In  other  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  first  to  disengage  the 
coronoid  process,  by  depressing  the  chin  gently,  and  then  pressing 
backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  articulation ;  a  method  which  would 
certainly  deserve  a  trial  in  case  of  the  failure  of  that  first  described. 
This  was  the  method  practised  by  Hippocrates. 

A  more  effectual  expedient,  however,  consists  in  reducing  one  side 
at  a  time;  taking  gooa  care  always  that  the  side  first  reduced  is  not 
reluxated  while  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  reduce  the  other,  a 
thing  which  happened  in  one  of  the  cases  treated  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  and  has  happened  many  times  in  the  practice  of  other  sur- 
geons. 

Finally,  if  all  other  expedients  fail,  we  ou^ht  not  to  hesitate  to 
resort  to  anaesthetics,  nor  indeed  could  any  objection  exist  to  their 
employment  at  any  period  of  the  treatment^  were  it  not  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  the  reduction  is  effected  so  easily  and  promptly  as 
to  render  their  employment  wholly  unnecessary. 

After  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  wise  pre- 
caution to  sustain  the  jaw  by  a  double-headed  bandage  passed  under 
the  chin,  and  secured  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
moQth  from  being  accidentally  opened  too  far,  especially  during  sleep, 
since  experience  has  shown  that  a  tendency  to  a  reproduction  of  the 
dislocation  remains  for  some  time.  It  will  be  prudent  to  continue 
these  measures  of  protection  for  at  least  one  week ;  after  which  the 
danger  of  anchylosis  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  extent  of 
passive  motion  should  be  gradually  and  cautiously  increased.  In 
illustration  of  this  tendency  to  reluxation,  Malgaigne  refers  to  the 
case  mentioned  by  Put^gnat  of  a  woman  whose  jaw  for  many  years 
became  luxated  at  least  once  a  month;  but  she  was  always  able  to 
reduce  it  herself* 

§  2.  Single  ob  TTnilatebal  Dislogations. 

The  causes  of  this  accident  are  in  general  the  same  as  those  which 
produce  double  dislocations,  and  it  occurs  most  often  in  middle  life. 
Tartra  has  seen  one  exceptional  example  in  a  child  only  fifteen 
months  old,  and  Levison  saw  a  case  in  an  old  man  who  had  lost  all 
his  teetb.^ 

Symptoms, — ^The  mouth  is  open,  but  not  so  widely  as  in  double  dis- 
location ;  the  jaw  is  nearly  immovable ;  the  teeth  are  advanced ;  the 

I  Leviflon,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm.,  vol.  zxziv.,  1846,  p.  888,  from  London 
LanoeU 
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condyloid  process  can  be  felt  in  front  of  the  articular  eminenoa^  tear- 
ing a  depression  in  its  natural  situation,  and  the  coronoid  prooeas  is 
more  prominent  than  in  the  bilateral  dislocation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  already  pointed  out  an  impor- 
tant diagnostic  mark  between  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  oondyloid 
process  and  a  dislocation  of  one  condyle.  In  the  latter  the  chin  in- 
clines to  the  opposite  side,  while  in  the  former  it  falls  toward  the  side 
upon  which  the  accident  has  occurred.  According  to  Hey,  this  lateral 
deviation  of  the  chin  is  not  always  present  in  dislocations;  and  Bobert 
Smith  mentions  one  case  in  which  the  surgeon  was  misled  by  this 
circumstance  so  far  as  to  attempt  a  reduction  upon  the  left  side  when 
the  dislocation  was  upon  the  right. 

TreaimenL — The  same  rules  of  treatment  which  we  have  established 
for  dislocations  of  both  condyles  will  be  applicable  to  the  single  dislo- 
cations, with  only  such  modifications  as  will  be  naturally  suggested  to 
the  surgeon. 

In  the  case  mentioned  by  Levison,  the  dislocation  was  constantly 
recurring  upon  the  left  side:  and  it  was  especially  liable  to  happen 
when  just  awakening  from  sleep.  "He  would  then  pull  his  jaw,  press 
it  backwards,  when,  after  about  half  an  hour's  worK,  bang  it  seemed 
to  go,  and  all  was  right  again."  This  old  gentleman  was  finally 
relieved  of  these  annoyances  by  a  band  fastened  under  the  chin.  In 
such  a  case,  an  apparatus  constructed  after  the  same  plan  as  my  lower- 
jaw  fracture  apparatus  might  perhaps  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

§  3.  Conditions  of  the  Jaw  bimulatino  Luxations. 

There  is  a  condition  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  called  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  "subluxation  of  the  jaw,"  in  which  it  is  assumed 
that  the  condyles  slip  before  the  anterior  margins  of  the  interarticular 
cartilages,  and  thus  for  the  time  render  the  jaw  immovable.  No  posi- 
tive evidence,  however,  has  ever  been  presented,  either  by  Sir  Astley 
or  others,  that  any  such  derangement  of  the  joint  apparatus  does  actu- 
ally take  place,  the  opinion  being  based,  not  upon  dissectioi^  but 
only  upon  the  symptoms  which  are  known  to  accompany  the  accident. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  this  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion is  the  true  one,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  has  no  relaiion 
whatever  to  the  interarticular  cartilages,  but  that  it  indicates  a  true 
subluxation  of  the  inferior  maxilla  upon  the  zygomatic  eminences. 

It  occurs  mostly  in  young  people,  and  in  those  of  a  feeble  or  scro- 
fulous diathesis.  Belaxation  of  the  capsule,  ligaments,  and  muscles 
about  the  joint  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  principal  predispos- 
ing cause.  The  exciting  causes  are  generally  yawning,  or  biting  upon 
some  very  hard  substance. 

The  symptoms  are  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  motions  of  the  jaw,  with 
the  mouth  about  half  open,  the  arrest  of  motion  being  accompanied 
or  preceded  generally  with  a  sensation  of  slipping  in  one  of  the  arti- 
culations. The  chin  is  slightly  inclined  to  the  opposite  side.  The 
condyle  may  be  felt  somewhat  advanced  in  its  socket,  and  while  it 
remains  in  this  position  the  patient  experiences  some  pain. 
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Frequently  the  condyle  resumes  its  place  spontaneously,  or  after  a 
slight  lateral  motion  of  the  jaw;  but  at  other  times  it  requires  some 
little  manual  force  to  replace  it. 

I  have  myself,  during  several  years  of  my  early  life,  while  pursuing 
xny  studies  at  college,  experienced  this  accident  many  times.  It  was 
peculiarly  prone  to  occur  in  the  morning,  and  it  became  necessary 
that  I  should  eat  with  some  care  at  my  first  meal.  Sometimes  the 
locking  of  the  jaw  was  upon  the  right  and  sometimes  upon  the  left 
side;  it  was  always  painful.  Generally  the  condyle  was  made  to  fall 
into  place  by  a  voluntary  lateral  motion  of  the  jaw,  but  occasionally 
I  was  obliged  to  press  gently  against  the  chin  with  my  hand.  I  never 
adopted  any  measures  to  remove  the  predisposition,  but  as  I  became 
older  the  annoyance  gradually  ceased. 

Benevoli,  in  a  dissertation  published  at  Florence,  Italy,  in  the  year 
1747,  describes  another  condition  very  analogous  to  this  which  we 
have  now  described,  but  which  evidently  depended  upon  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles.  A  priest  having  openea  his  mouth  very  widely 
in  gaping,  found  himself  unable  to  close  it  A  surgeon  who  was 
called  diagnosticated  a  dislocation  of  the  jaw,  and  attempted  to  reduce 
it^  but  failing,  Benevoli  was  called,  who,  observing  '*  that  the  jaw  was 
not  absolutely  immovable,  that  the  articulations  were  not  separated, 
and  that  the  chin  did  not  incline  outwards  or  toward  the  sternum," 
concluded  that  it  was  only  a  contraction  of  the  depressing  muscles. 
He  therefore  prescribed  fomentations  and  oily  unctions.  The  same 
night  the  temporal  muscles  had  acquired  the  size  of  a  couple  of  eggs, 
from  contraction,  but  the  next  day  the  patient  could  shut  his  mouth, 
and  by  the  following  day  the  tumefaction  of  the  temporal  muscles 
had  also  disappeared,  and  the  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the 
mouth  was  complete. 

Malgaigne,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  case,  relates  two 
others,  one  in  the  person  of  the  surgeon  Mothe,  and  the  other  in  a 
young  man  who  was  suffering  from  paralysis  and  spasmodic  contrao- 
tions  of  the  muscles.  Mothe  observes  that  it  had  occurred  to  him 
very  often,  and  that  it  still  continued  to  happen  sometimes,  that  when 
he  gaped  pretty  widely,  the  genio-hyoid  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles 
contracted  with  so  much  force  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
close  his  mouth ;  these  muscles  being  thus  in  a  state  of  cramp,  their 
bellies  became  hard  under  the  chin,  and  so  painful  that  he  was 
obliged  immediately  to  press  upwards  against  the  under  surface  of 
the  chin  in  order  to  oppose  their  action.  This  condition  would  last 
from  one  to  three  minutes,  and  was  relieved,  generally,  by  frictions 
made  with  the  hand  over  the  contracted  muscles.  Sometimes  he 
actually  believed  that  the  lower  jaw  was  dislocated,  although  the 
result  always  convinced  him  that  it  was  not. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  SPINE. 

Delpech  and  Abernethj  denied  the  possibility  of  a  dislocation  of 
the  spine,  either  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  region,  without  the 
concurrence  of  a  fracture. 

Says  Sir  Astley  Cooper:  "I  have  never  witnessed  a  separation  of 
one  vertebra  from  anotner  through  the  intervertebral  substance,  with* 
out  fracture  of  the  articular  processes;  or,  if  those  processes  remain 
unbroken,  without  a  fracture  through  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra." 
He  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  their  articular  processes  being 
placed  more  obliquely  than  those  of  the  other  vertebrad. 

The  accident  is,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  rare,  at  least  without  the 
complication  of  a  fracture,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  actnai 
number  is  smaller  than  the  reported  examples  would  indicate.  Those 
who  make  autopsies  do  not  always  perform  their  duties  with  that 
exact  fidelity  which  might  be  necessary  to  determine  so  nice  a  point 
as  a  fracture  of  an  oblique  process,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  cir- 
cumstance may  have  been  overlooked  in  some  cases ;  but  a  consider- 
able number  of  well-authenticated  examples  of  simple  dislocations  of 
cervical  vertebrsa  have  accumulated  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
reported  examples  of  simple  dislocations  of  the  other  vertebrsa  are 
not  so  numerous,  nor  as  well  attested. 

The  causes  are  in  general  the  same  with  those  which  produce  frao- 
tures  of  the  vertebrsa,  such  as  falls  upon  the  head,  feet,  or  back,  and 
violent  flexions  of  the  spine  backwards  or  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

Several  examples  are  recorded  of  "  spontaneous''  dislocations,  the 
result  of  some  morbid  changes  in  the  bones  or  in  the  ligaments  of  the 
spinal  column;  which  accidents  seem  to  belong  more  properly  to 
general  treatises  upon  surgery. 

The  symptoms,  also,  partake  of  the  same  general  character  with 
fractures ;  the  accident  being  accompanied  with  more  or  less  complete 
paralysis  of  those  portions  of  the  body  which  receive  their  nervooa 
supply  from  below  the  point  at  which  the  dislocation  has  occurred; 
the  spinal  column  presenting  at  the  seat  of  displacement  an  angular 
projection  or  some  form  of  irregularity;  and  the  distortion  being 
attended  with  pain,  especially  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  the 
body. 

In  very  many  cases  the  symptoms  are  so  nearly  like  those  presented 
in  a  case  of  fracture,  that  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. The  presence  or  absence  of  crepitus  may  aid  in  the  diagnosis, 
and  yet  it  is  well  understood  that  this  symptom  is  often  absent  in 
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simple  fraotares,  and  that  it  may  be  present  in  all  those  examples  of 
dislocation  which  are  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  an  oblique  pro- 
oess,  or  of  any  other  portion  of  the  vertebraa,  which  class  of  examples 
constitutes  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  number. 

There  is  usually  present,  however,  in  the  dislocation,  whether  partial 
or  complete,  a  peculiar  fixedness  or  rigidity  of  the  spine,  which  serves 
to  distinguish  this  accident  from  a  fracture  of  the  spine  as  plainly  as 
the  preternatural  rigidity  of  the  limb  in  dislocations  of  the  long  bones, 
serves  to  distinguish  these  accidents  from  fractures  of  the  same  bones. 
The  head  or  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  column  is  bent  forwards,  or 
backwards,  or  more  commonly  to  one  side,  and  in  this  position  it 
remains  immovably  fixed  until  the  reduction  is  accomplished.  Some- 
times, also,  the  surgeon  may  feel  distinctly  the  lateral  deviation  of 
the  spinous  process,  and,  in  the  neck,  the  transverse  processes  become 
an  important  guide  in  the  diagnosis. 

After  these  few  general  remarks,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  disloca- 
tions of  the  spine  in  the  same  order  in  which  I  have  treated  of  fractures 
of  the  spine. 

§  1.  Dislocations  op  the  LuraAE  Vebtebilb. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  plainly  intimates  that  he  does  not  believe  a  dis- 
location can  occur  in  either  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region  without  the 
ooaeurrenoe  of  a  fracture,  and  Boyer  affirms  positively  that  it  is 
''entirely  impossible." 

Without  wishing  ourselves  to  insist  upon  the  actual  impossibility 
of  these  accidents,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  no  well-authenticated 
case  has  yet  been  reported ;  at  least  of  a  complete  dislocation,  unac- 
companied with  a  fracture  of  the  articulating  apophyses.  We  can 
even  conceive  it  possible  that  a  lumbar  vertebra  may  be  dislocated 
forwards  or  backwards,  and  that  a  dorsal  vertebra  may  be  dislocated 
laterally,  without  a  fracture ;  yet  we  hardly  think  either  of  these  events 
probable.  What  we  urge,  however,  is  that  no  evidence  appears  to  be 
furnished  that  such  a  dislocation  has  actually  occurred. 

Gloquet  mentions  the  case  of  a  "  tiler"  who  fell  from  the  roof  of  a 
hoaae  backwards,  and  dislocated  one  of  the  lumbar  vertebr».  This 
patient  lived  many  years  after  the  accident,  and  at  the  autopsy  it  was 
found  that  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  had  been  luxated  to  the  right 
bv  a  movement  of  rotation  about  the  left  articular  process,  the  two 
oblique  processes  of  the  left  side  preserving  their  connection,  while 
those  of  the  right  were  separated  quite  half  an  inch.  The  right  verte- 
bral plate  was  broken,  and  the  canal  of  the  vertebra  was  thus  thrown 
open  and  widened.' 

DupaytriQu  says  that  a  man  was  crushed  by  the  falling  of  a  bank  of 
earth  upon  his  loins,  when  in  the  act  of  bending  forwards.  On  the 
third  day  he  was  brought  to  Hdtel  Dieu,  when  tt  was  observed  that 
his  lower  extremities  were  completely  paralyzed;  and  that  there 
existed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumber  region  a  hard  tumor,  by  pres- 

I  Cloqaet,  Maljssigne,  from  Jonm.  des  Difformit^  de  MalBonabe,  torn.  i.  p.  408. 
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sure  upon  which  a  crepitus  was  manifest.  A  second  tamor  coald  he 
distinctly  felt  in  front  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  the  length 
of  the  spine  was  evidently  diminished.  This  man  died  on  the  sixth 
day  from  a  gradual  asphyxia.  When  the  body  was  examined  it  was 
found  that  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebraa  had  been  poshed 
forwards  more  than  one  inch,  lacerating  the  spinal  marrow,  breaking 
the  transverse  and  oblique  processes  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  two 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and  tearing  ofif  a  small  fragment  of  the  body  of  one 
of  the  vertebra  where  the  intervertebral  substance  adhered  to  it' 

These  are  all  the  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  lumbar  vertebrs  of 
which  I  am  able  to  find  any  ixecord.  Both  were  accompanied  with 
fractures.  In  neither  case  was  any  attempt  made  to  reduce  the  dis- 
locations. In  the  second,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  means  could 
have  been  employed  which  would  have  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
bones  to  their  places ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  if  the  bones  had  been 
restored  to  place,  the  patient  would  have  survived  the  accident  a 
day  longer,  probably  not  so  long.  The  cord  was  greatly  lacerated* 
and  the  diaphragm  torn  up  and  displaced,  rendering  a  recovery  almost 
impossible. 

In  the  first  example,  where  the  dislocation  was  less  complete,  and 
the  complications  less  grave,  could  reduction  have  offered  any  reason- 
able chance  for  relief  7  By  extension,  combined  with  a  movement  of 
rotation  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  displacement  had 
taken  place,  it  is  possible  that  a  reduction  might  have  been  accom- 
plishea.  The  attempt  certainly  would  have  been  justifiable ;  but  since 
the  man  lived  ''many  years"  without  the  reduction,  it  is  doobtfdl 
whether  the  result  of  a  reduction  would  have  been  more  fortunate. 

§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  Dorsal  Yebtxbrjs. 

• 

Malgaigne  enumerates  twelve  examples  of  dislocations  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae.  I  have  found  reported  by  American  surgeons,  at  dates  too 
recent  to  have  been  included  in  his  analysis,  two  other  examples ;  but 
of  this  number  only  three  are  claimed  to  have  been  simple  dislocations, 
unaccompanied  with  fracture.  One  of  the  fourteen  was  a  dislocation 
of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  upon  the  sixth,  one  of  the  eighth,  two  of  the 
ninth,  five  of  the  eleventh,  and  five  of  the  twelfth.  The  relative  fre* 
quencv  of  their  occurrence  in  the  different  vertebrae  corresponding 
with  the  observation  of  Weber,  as  to  the  points  of  the  spinal  marrow 
which  allow  of  the  greatest  freedom  of  motion,  and  are  cbnseqneotly 
most  liable  to  dislocations.  The  direction  of  the  displacement  in  ten 
cases  was  observed  to  be  six  times  forwards^  t¥rice  backwards,  and 
twice  to  the  one  side. 

Two  of  those  which  were  unaccompanied  with  fracture  occurring 
respectively  in  the  tenth  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebras,  were  examples  of 
a  dislocation  forwards,  and  the  third,  belonging  to  the  ninth  vertebn, 
was  a  dislocation  backwards.  A  lateral  luxation  without  fracture  has 
not  been  recorded.    It  is  wortihy  of  remark,  also,  that  these  three 

1  Dnpnytren,  Ii^ories  and  Dis.  of  Bones,  8yd.  ed.  p.  840. 
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examples,  being  all  whioh  our  soienoe  up  to  this  moment  possesses, 
have  happened  in  the  experience  of  the  same  surgeon.^ 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  these  processes  will 
render  it  apparent  that  even  a  partial  luxation  forwards  without  a  frac- 
ture of  the  oblique  apophyses  is  impossible,  and  that  in  the  direction 
backwards  the  luxation  can  only  occur  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch,  constituting  only  a  species  of  articular  diastasis, 
without  breaking  off  the  articulating  apophyses  of  the  lower  corre- 
sponding vertebra.  The  first  two  examples,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
tney  have  been  received  without  question  by  Malgaigne,  I  shall  un- 
hesitatingly reject.  The  third,  whioh  alone  carries  evidence  of  its 
having  been  correctly  reported,  and  which  was  only  a  partial  disloca- 
tion, is  related  as  follows:  "A  mason  having  fallen  from  a  height  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  lower-  part  of  his  back  struck  upon  the 
angle  of  the  upper  step  of  a  ladder,  died  on  the  following  day.  After 
death  it  was  observed  that  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebras 
were  prominent  down  to  the  tenth;  and  that  the  tenth  process  with  all 
of  the  processes  below  were  depressed.  It  was  also  noticed  that  this 
depression,  very  marked  when  the  trunk  was  thrown  backwards, 
gradually  diminished  and  finally  disappeared  altogether  when  the 
body  was  bent  forwards.  On  removing  the  soft  parts  it  was  found 
that  the  ligaments  were  extensively  torn  asunder  and  detached,  so  as 
to  permit  the  articulating  apophyses  of  the  tenth  vertebra  to  be  carried 
into  contact  with  the  back  of  the  ninth.  The  spinal  marrow  had  un- 
dergone no  visible  alteration."' 

Malgaigne  thinks  he  has  once  observed  the  same  thing  on  a  living 
subject,  and  that  by  simply  bending  the  body  forwards  he  accom- 
plished the  reduction  and  effected  a  perfect  cure,  except  that  a  slight 
curvature  remained  at  the  point  of  injury. 

Among  the  cases  reported  as  having  been  complicated  with  fracture, 
the  following  example,  reported  by  Dr.  Graves,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
Dr.  Parker,  of  this  city,  possesses  unusual  interest: — 

On  the  second  day  of  Jan.,  1852,  a  man,  set.  25,  was  struck  on  the 
back  while  in  a  stooping  posture  by  a  falling  mass  of  timber,  causing 
a  dislocation  of  the  last  dorsal  upon  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  His 
lower  extremities  were  completely  paralyzed,  and  priapism  continued 
for  several  hours.  The  surgeon  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at 
reduction,  and  for  this  purpose  he  placed  the  patient  upon  his  face,  and 
secured  a  folded  sheet  unaer  his  armpits  and  another  around  his  hips, 
directing  four  strong  men  to  make  extension  and  counter-extension  by 
these  sheets.  .  Chloroform  was  administered,  and  when  the  patient  was 
completely  under  its  influence  the  extending  and  counter-extending 
forces  were  applied,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  vertebrsd  glided  into 
place  with  a  distinct  bony  crepitus.  The  restoration  of  the  line  of 
the  vertebral  column  was  found  to  be  nearly  but  not  quite  perfect. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  he  began  to  have  slight  sensations  in  his  feet, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks  he  was  able  to  control  the  evac- 

I  Melchiori,  Gaz.  Medicftt  staU  sardi,  iS50.  >  Melchiori,  loc.  clt. 
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uatioQs  from  tbe  bladder  and  reotum.    Several  months  later  be  had 
recovered  so  completely  as  to  walk  with  only  the  aid  of  a  cane.' 

I  know  of  only  one  similar  case.  Budiger  has  published  an  accooot 
of  a  dislocation  obliquely  backwards  and  to  the  right  side^  which 
occurred  at  the  same  point  in  the  spinal  column.  The  subject  was  a 
musketeer,  who  had  been  struck  upon  his  back  by  a  falling  wall 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  pull  down.  Budiger  laid  him  upon  his 
belly,  and  by  the  assistance  of  others  he  was  able,  but  not  without 
causing  pain,  to  redu6e  the  bones.  Immediately,  however,  when  the 
extension  was  discontinued,  the  action  of  the  muscles  caused  the  dis- 
placement to  recur.  The  surgeon  then  directed  four  men  to  make 
extension,  while  another  man  retained  the  bones  in  place  by  pressing 
upon  them  with  his  hands.  After  several  hours  this  method  of  pres- 
sure was  replaced  by  a  board  underlaid  with  compresses  and  sustain- 
ing a  weight  of  more  than  fifty  livres.  On  the  following  day  it  was 
found  sufficient  to  bind  compresses  over  the  projecting  bone,  and  in 
this  condition  the  patient  remained  fifteen  days ;  during  all  of  which 
time  he  lay  upon  his  belly  with  his  shoulders  more  elevated  than  his 
pelvis.  On  the  twentieth  day  he  could  lie  upon  his  back,  and  in 
about  six  weeks  he  was  so  completely  restored  as  to  be  able  to  pursue 
his  trade  as  before  P  This  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  caae» 
whether  considered  in  reference  to  the  means  employed  to  restore  the 
bones  to  place,  or  to  its  results ;  and  if  the  statements  are  to  be  re- 
ceived at  all,  it  must  be  with  some  hesitation  and  allowance. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  able  to  present  at  least  one  example  in 
which,  although  no  reduction  has 'been  accomplished,  the  patient  has 
survived  the  accident  many  years;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  bis 
recovery  is  far  from  having  been  as  complete  as  in  the  two  cases  just 
mentioned. 

Joseph  Stocks,  89t.  11,  in  the  spring  of  1826,  was  crushed  under  the 
body  of  an  ox-cart  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  dislocation  of 
the  last  dorsal  from  the  first  lumbar  verteora,  causing  immediately 
almost  complete  paralysis  of  all  the  parts  below.  This  young  man 
was  seen  by  Dr.  Swan,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the  summer  of  1884,  at 
which  time  he  was  occupied  as  a  portrait-painter.  His  lower  extremi- 
ties remained  paralyzed  and  of  the  same  size  as  at  the  time  of  the 
receipt  of  the  injury.  He  was  unable  to  sit  erect,  owing  to  the  mobility 
of  the  spine  at  the  seat  of  dislocation,  and  he  had  therefore  Iain  ooq- 
stantly  upon  his  side.  The  upper  portion  of  his  body  was  well  de- 
veloped, and  his  intellectual  faculties  were  of  a  high  order.' 

It  is  not^  however,  with  a  life  of  perpetual  deformity  that  the  two 
examples  of  reduction  already  described  are  to  be  contrasted.  A  result 
so  fortunate  as  this,  where  the  bones  remained  unreduced,  is  unique;  in 
all  the  other  cases  reported  the  patients  died  miserably  after  periods 
ranging  from  a  few  aays  to  one  year  or  a  little  more. 

Charles  Bell  has  related  the  case  of  an  infant  who  was  run  over 
by  a  diligence,  and  who  died  thirteen  months  after  the  accident.    On 

>  Graves,  N.  Y.  Joum.  Med.,  March,  1S53,  p>.  190. 

'  Rudiger,  Joum.  de  Chir.  de  Desault,  torn.  iii.  p.  59. 

*  Swan,  Best.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  109,  March,  1840. 
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examination  after  death,  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  was  found  to  be 
completely  luxated  backwards  and  to  the  left»  upon  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.* 

With  these  facts  before  us,  I  think  we  cannot  hesitate,  when  the 
nature  of  the  accident  is  fully  made  out,  and  especially  when  the  dis- 
location has  occurred  in  the  lower  dorsal  yertebras,  to  attempt  the 
reduction  by  forcible  extension,  united  with  judicious  lateral  motion, 
or  with  a  certain  amount  of  direct  pressure  upon  the  projecting  spines. 

§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  Six  Lower  Cebyioal  Ysrtebilb. 

It  is  much  more  common  to  meet  with  simple  luxations  of  the  ver- 
tebrsB  of  the  neck  uncomplicated  with  fractures,  than  of  either  of  the 
other  vertebral  divisions.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater 
extent  of  motion  which  their  articulating  surfaces  enjoy. 

They  may  be  dislocated  forwards  or  backwards.  The  forward  lux- 
ation may  be  complete  or  incomplete ;  with  both  sides  equally  advanced 
("  bilateral"  of  Malgaigne),  or  one  of  the  articulating  apophyses  may  be 
dislocated  forwards,  leaving  the  opposite  apophysis  in  its  place  {"  uni- 
lateral" of  Malgaigne). 

Schranth'  has  collected  twenty -four  examples  of  luxation  of  the 
cervical  vertebras,  of  which  four  are  recorded  as  dislocations  forwards, 
two  back,  and  six  to  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Three  of  this  number 
were  dislocations  of  the  atlas,  two  were  dislocations  of  the  second 
vertebra,  five  of  the  fourth,  two  of  the  fifth,  two  of  the  sixth,  and 
one  of  the  seventh.    In  the  other  cases  the  seat  was  not  stated. 

Malgaigne  has  brought  together  forty-five  examples;   of  which 
twenty-one  were  complete  forward  luxations,  nine  incomplete  forward^ 
luxations^  nine  unilateral  and  forwards,  and  four  were  backward* 
luxations.    Three  were  dislocations  of  the  second  vertebra  upon  the 
third,  four  were  dislocations  of  the  third  vertebra^  ten  of  the  fourth, 
eleven  of  the  fifth,  fifteen  of  the  sixth,  and  two  of  the  seventh. 

The  bilateral  forward  luxations  are  generally  caused  by  a  fall  upon 
the  top  and  back  of  the  head,  or  upon  the  top  of  the  head  while  the 
neck  is  very  much  flexed  forwards.  The  unilateral  is  caused  gene- 
rally by  a  direct  blow  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  blow  being 
probably  directed  somewhat  to  one  side  or  the  other.  The  number  of 
backward  luxations  which  have  been  reported  are  too  few  to  enable 
us  to  indicate  very  accurately  the  general  causes,  but  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  they  are  most  oft«n  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  fore  and  top 
part  of  the  head,  received  while  the  neck  is  bent  forcibly  back. 

In  dislocations  of  the  cervical  vertebrso  forwards  the  head  is  usually 
depressed  toward  the  sternum,  in  dislocations  backwards  the  head  is 
thrown  back,  and  in  unilateral  dislocations  the  head  is  turned  over 
one  of  the  shoulders.  Neither  of  these  malpositions  of  the  head  is 
uniformly  present  in  these  several  dislocations,  and  indeed  not  un- 
freqnently,  especially  in  case  the  system  is  greatly  shocked  by  the 

>  Charles  BeU,  on  Injuries  of  the  Spine.  1824. 

*  Bdirantbf  Amer.  Joom.  Med.  8d.,  May,  1848,  from  Archiv  f&rPhys.  Heilkunde. 
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acoi^enty  the  head  and  neck  assume  a  preternatural  mobility,  and  may 
be  tarned  easily  in  any  direction. 

The  spinous  process,  unless  the  patient  is  very  fleshy  or  consider- 
able swelling  has  supervened,  can  easily  be  felt,  and  its  deviations  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  forwards  or  backwards,  furnish  as  with  the 
most  valuable  and  important  sign  of  the  dislocation.  Even  the  trans- 
verse processes  may  be  felt  sometimes,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  render  them  useful  in  the 
diagnosis. 

To  these  circumstances  we  may  add  paralysis  of  the  body  below  the 
seat  of  injury,  with  pain  and  swelling  at  the  point  of  dislocation.  In 
some  cases  also  the  patient  has  himself  distinctly  felt  a  cracking  or 
sudden  giving  way  in  the  neck  at  the  moment  of  the  accident. 

Prognosis, — The  complete  bilateral  luxations,  whether  backwards  or 
forwards,  have  in  most  cases  terminated  fatally  within  a  short  time, 
generally  within  forty-eight  hours.  Unilateral  luxations  are  less 
speedy  in  their  results,  but  when  the  dislocation  remains  unreduced* 
death  generally  takes  place  in  a  month  or  two.  Lente  relates  a  case 
of  incomplete  dislocation  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  backwards, 
unaccompanied  with  fracture,  which  accident  the  patient  survived 
five  days.^  A  patient  of  Boux's  lived  eight  days ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  second  patient  mentioned  by  Lente,  with  a  complete  luxation, 
without  fracture,  of  the  fifth  vertebra,  the  patient  survived  the  injory 
only  two  hours.* 

On  the  other  hand,  occasional  examples  are  presented  of  partial  or 
complete  recovery  with  the  luxation  unreducecL 

Horner,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  to  the  class  of  medical  students 
x>f  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1842,  a  lad  »t.  10,  who  had  fallen 
a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  alighting  upon  his  head.  He  was  found 
senseless  and  motionless,  with  his  head  bent  under  his  body.  He 
gradually  recovered  from  the  shock,  but  his  neck  was  sti£^  distorted, 
and  motionless,  his  face  being  inclined  downwards  to  the  right  side. 
Two  days  after,  his  "  common  and  accurate  perceptions  returned,  bot 
he  was  afiected  for  some  time  with  tingling  and  numbness  in  his  left 
arm."  When  presented  to  the  class  the  transverse  processes^  from  the 
fiflh  upwards,  were  about  half  an  inch  in  front  of  those  below,  showing 
that  the  left  oblique  process  of  the  fourth  was  dislocated  forwards 
upon  the  fifth.  The  rotary  motions  of  the  neck  could  now  be  exe- 
cuted to  some  extent,  but  much  more  freely  to  the  right  than  to  the 
left;.  Professor  Horner  refused  to  make  any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
dislocation.' 

Dr.  Purple,  of  New  York,  has  reported  a  case  of  what  was  called  a 
dislocation  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebras,  producing  comply 
paralysis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  in  which  the  patient  survived 
the  accident  many  years ;  but  his  lower  extremities  were  so  useless 
and  cumbersome  as  to  induce  him,  in  the  vear  1851,  six  years  after 
the  injury  had  been  received,  to  submit  to  the  amputation  of  both  at 

>  Lente,  New  York  Joam.  Med.,  May,  ISSO,  p.  2S4.  <  Lente,  ibid.,  p.  397. 
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tbe  bip-joint  In  1852,  haying  become  very  intemperate,  be  died,  but 
no  aatopsj  was  obtained,  so  that  the  exact  character  of  the  injury  was 
never  ascertained.'  Sanson,  of  Paris,  has  reported  also  a  case  which 
came  under  his  observation  at  H6tel  Dieu,  of  dislocation  of  the  "  third 
cervical  vertebra  backwards,"  from  which,  although  unreduced,  the 
patient  partially  recovered.  The  character  of  this  accident  was  not 
much  better  determined  ;  for,  although  he  felt  a  severe  and  sharp  pain 
at  the  moment  of  the  injury,  which  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
motion,  and  bis  head  was  bent  forwards  and  to  the  left, "  the  chin 
being  fixed  on  the  upper  part, of  the  sternum,"  there  was  no  paralysis 
of  either  the  motor  or  sentient  nerves.  After  the  lapse  of  about  four 
months  he  left  the  hospital,  still  unable  to  lift  his  chin  more  than  four 
inches  from  the  sternum  ;  after  which  he  resumed  his  usual  occupa- 
tions, suffering  no  further  inconvenience  than  what  was  occasioned 
by  the  unnatural  position  of  his  head.'  Notwithstanding  the  authori- 
tative testimony  of  Sanson  that  this  was  a  dislocation  backwards,  one 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  was  either  a  unilateral  subluxa- 
tion, or  perhaps  a  mere  diastasis  of  the  articulation,  or  else  that  it  was 
an  example  of  sprain  of  the  muscles,  and  consequent  contraction  of  one 
Bet,  or  paralysis  of  the  opposing  set  of  musclea  It  is  certain  that  it 
was  not  a  complete  luxation ;  nor,  since  there  was  no  paralysis  of  the 
body  below  the  point  of  injury,  can  it  be  properly  madd  use  of  as  an 
argument  for  non-interference  where  such  paralysis  does  actually  exist. 

Let  us  see  now  what  encouragement  an  attempt  at  reduction  may 
offer,  in  a  case  which  presents  so  little  ground  of  hope  where  the 
reduction  is  not  accomplished. 

Dr.  Spencer,  of  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  relates  that  a  man,  set.  50,  fell 
backwards  from  a  board  fence,  striking  upon  the  superior  and  anterior 
portion  of  his  head,  dislocating  the  second  from  the  third  vertebra  of 
the  neck.  His  head  was  thrown  back  so  far  as  to  prevent  his  seeing 
his  own  body,  and  all  below  the  injury  was  completely  paralyzed. 
Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  tne  dislocation,  "but  the  trans- 
verse processes  had  become  so  interlocked  that  every  effort  proved 
abortive,"  and  he  died  forty-eight  hours  after  the  injury  was  received.' 
Gaitskill  also  attempted  reduction  in  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  seventh 
oervical  vertebra,  but  failed.^  Boyer  failed  in  two  cases.  It  is  related 
by  Petit  Badel,  that  a  young  patient  at  La  Charity  expired  in  the 
bands  of  the  surgeons,  upon  such  an  attempt  being  niade  a  few  days 
after  the  accident;^  and  Dupuytren  says  *'  the  reduction  of  these  dislo- 
cations is  very  dangerous,  and  we  have  oft^n  known  an  individual 
perish  from  the  compression  or  elongation  of  the  spinal  marrow  which 
always  attends  these  attempts." 

Dr.  Shuck,  of  Vienna,  relates  that  a  man,  edt.  24,  while  engaged  at 
his  work  on  the  6th  of  Dec.  1838,  twisted  his  head  suddenly  round, 
in  consequence  of  one  of  his  companions  roaring  into  his  ear,  when  he 

*  Purple,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  May  1853,  p.  819. 
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instantly  felt  something  give  way  in  bis  neck,  and  found  it  impoasible 
to  move  his  head.  Next  morning  bis  bead  was  turned  to  the  right 
and  bent  down  toward  the  shoulder.  Every  attempt  to  move  his  bead 
caused  great  pain.  He  complained  of  weakness  in  bis  right  arm,  bat 
all  the  other  functions  of  his  body  were  perfect.  An  attempt  was 
immediately  made  to  red  ace  the  dislocation  by  lifting  bim  by  the  bead, 
but  without  success.  On  the  7th  of  Dec,  the  weakness  and  numbneas 
of  the  right  arm  had  increased,  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  bonee 
was  renewed.  The  patient  was  laid  horizontally  upon  a  bed  ,and  ex« 
tension  made  from  the  chin  and  occiput  while  counter -extension  was 
made  from  the  shoulders.  The  force  thus  employed  was  gradually 
increased  until  the  patient  and  assistant  felt  a  snap  as  of  two  bones 
meeting,  when  it  was  found  that  the  head  was  restored  to  its  nataral 
position,  and  the  power  of  moving  it  bad  returned.  The  next  day  his 
arm  was  more  powerless  than  before,  and  on  the  following  day  be  had 
vertigo,  but  these  symptoms  soon  yielded  to  copious  bleedings,  and  he 
left  the  hospital  cured  on  the  IStb.^ 

Dr.  Hickerman,  of  Ohio,  has  reported  also,  in  the  Ohio  itfdieal 
Journal,  a  case  of  dislocation  of  one  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  the 
original  account  of  which  I  have  not  seen,  but  only  an  abridged  state- 
ment published  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal.  By  exploring  the 
pharynx  a  prominence  was  felt  opposite  the  junction  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae ;  and  the  action  of  the  heart  was  barely  per- 
ceptible. Seizing  the  patient's  head  under  his  left  arm,  Dr.  Hickerman 
in  this  manner  made  traction,  while,  with  the  index  finger  of  the  right 
band  in  the  patient's  throat,  he  made  firm  pressure  obliquely  upwards, 
backwards,  and  to  the  left ;  after  continuing  the  pressure  for  about 
forty  or  fifty  seconds,  the  part  against  which  the  finger  was  placed 
gradually  yet  quickly  receded  in  the  direction  in  which  the  preasore 
was  made,  and  instantly,  as  quickly  indeed  as  the  act  could  be  possibly 
executed,  the  patient  opened  her  eyes,  and  natural  respiration  was  es- 
tablished. She  then  also  immediately  became  conscious  of  what  was 
transpiring  about  her,  and  signified  by  signs,  for  she  was  yet  unable 
to  speak,  that  she  had  suffered  pain  in  the  epigastrium.  CoAiplete 
recovery  took  place.* 

Schranth  received  under  his  care  a  patient  who  had  a  luxation  of 
the  "right  transverse  apophysis"  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra, 
without  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  he  reduced  on  the  seventh 
day.  The  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful ;  but  the  second,  made  with 
great  caution,  by  the  aid  of  four  assistants,  three  of  whom  pulled  the 
head  upwards  while  the  fourth  pressed  with  bis  whole  weight  upon 
the  shoulders,  was  completely  successful.  During  the  time  that  the 
traction  was  being  made,  the  head  was  occasionally  rotated  slightly 
and  moved  laterally,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  surgeon  pushed 
firmly  against  the  displaced  apophysis.  The  reduction  was  attended 
with  "various  distinct  crackings  in  the  neck,'^  which  were  lood enough 
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to  be  heard.    After  some  days  of  repose  he  resamed  his  occupation, 
no  stiffness  remaining  in  the  movements  of  the  neck.^ 

Dr.  Edward  Maxson,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  was  called  on  the  28th  of 
Oct  1856,  to  see  a  child  about  nine  years  old,  who  had  met  with  a 
similar  accident  about  forty  hours  before,  namely  a  dislocation  of  the 
right  articulating  apophysis  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
occasioned  by  suddenly  turning  her  head  around  while  at  play.  She 
at  first  complained  onlv  of  pain  and  inability  to  straighten  the  neck ; 
but  whenever  moved  she  became  faint  and  irritable.  A  short  time 
before  the  surgeon  was  called,  the  mother  had,  in  attempting  to  move 
her  in  bed,  turned  the  face  a  little  more  to  the  left,  when  a  severe 
oonvnlsion  immediately  ensued.  On  examining  the  neck,  Dr.  Maxson 
discovered  the  displacement  of  the  transverse  process.  Having  ad- 
vised the  parents  of  the  danger  necessarily  inciaent  to  an  attempt  at 
replacement,  and  of  the  probable  consequences  of  its  being  permitted 
to  remain  as  it  was,  they  consented  that  the  trial  should  be  made.  "I 
grasped  the  head,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "with  both  hands,  and  proceeded 
according  to  Desault's  method,  onlv  I  first  carried  or  turnea  the  face 
very  gently  a  little  further  toward  the  left  shoulder,  to,  if  possible, 
disengage  the  process;  then  lifting  or  extending  the  head,  I  turned 
the  face  very  gently  toward  the  right  shoulder,  when  the  difficulty 
was  at  once  overcome,  and  she  exclaimed:  'I  can  move  my  eyes.' 
Her  countenance  soon  acquired  a  more  natural  appearance;  the  faint- 
ness  passed  otf ;  she'rested  quietly  through  the  night;  had  no  return 
of  the  difficulty,  and  needed  only  an  emollient  anodyne  to  soothe  the 
irritation  and  slight  swelling  which  remained  at  the  point  of  injury.'** 

Bust,'  Wood,  of  this  city,^  and  others,  have  seen  and  reported  simi- 
lar cases  attended  with  like  success. 

So  far  the  cases  of  successful  reduction  which  we  have  described 
are  examples  of  dislocation  of  only  one  of  the  articulating  apophyses, 
and  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  the  value  of  the  prac- 
tice. We  have  now  to  relate  a  case  in  itself  unique,  namely,  a  suc- 
cessful reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  in  which 
both  apophyses  appear  to  have  been  thrown  forwards.  It  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Daniel  Ayres,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  will  be 
best  understood  by  a  reproduction  of  his  own  published  account  of 
the  case : — 

"£.  K,  the  subject  of  this  accident,  was  a  laboring  man,  thirty 
years  of  age^  tall  and  muscular,  but  not  fat>  with  a  neck  longer  than 
the  average  among  men  of  equal  height.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d 
of  October  he  became  intoxicated ;  was  brought  home  insensible,  and 
did  not  recover  from  the  combined  effects  of  the  shock  and  his  liba- 
tions until  the  following  morning,  when  he  was  supposed  by  his  wife 
to  be  laboring  under  cold  and  a  stiff  neck.  She  made  some  domestic 
applications  to  the  affected  part,  and  administered  a  dose  of  cathartic 
mraicine.    When  it  was  thought  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  without 

I  Schranth,  Amer.  Jonrn.  Med.  Bd.,  May,  1848. 
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obtaining  relief,  he  was  seen  by  Dr.  Potter,  of  this  cityi  and  afterwards 
by  Dr.  Cullen,  both  of  whom  recognized  a  condition  which  was  nol 
only  very  unasual,  but  one  which  they  had  neVer  before  observed.  I 
was  then  requested  to  examine  the  case,  which  I  did  on  the  ninth  day 
after  the  accident.  With  some  assistance  and  great  personal  effort, 
he  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed,  moving  yery  slowly  and  caationdy. 
Desiring  to  expectorate,  he  was  obliged  to  get  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  which  he  accomplished  with  the  same  deliberation.  When 
seated  in  a  chair,  the  head  was  thrown  back  and  permanently  fixed; 
the  face  turned  upward  with  an  anxious  expression.  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  neck,  bulging  forwards,  was  strongly  convex,  rendering 
the  larynx  very  prominent.  The  integuments  of  this  region  were 
exceedingly  tense  and  intolerant  of  pressure.  The  posterior  portion 
of  the  neck  exhibited  a  sharp,  sudden  angle  at  the  junction  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  around  which  the  integuments  lav 
in  folds.  It  was  difficult  to  reach  the  bottom  of  this  angle  even  wiUi 
strong  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  of  course  the  regular  line  formed 
by  the  projecting  spinous  processes  was  abruptly  lost.  He  complained 
of  intense  and  constant  pain  at  this  point,  which  was  neither  relieved 
nor  aggravated  by  pressure.  With  difficulty  he  swallowed  small 
quantities  of  liquid,  pausing  after  each  effort,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  take  solid  food,  since  the  first  attempt  to  do  so  aft^er  the  accident 
was  followed  by  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing  and  choking.  His 
breathing  was  obstructed  and  somewhat  labored,  being  unable  fully 
to  clear  the  bronchia  of  their  secretion.  This,  however,  seemed  rather 
an  effect  of  the  tense  condition  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck,  than  the 
result  of  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord,  since  he  presented  no  evidence 
of  paralysis,  either  of  motion  or  sensation,  in  parts  below  the  neck. 
The  sterno-cleido- mastoid  muscles  of  both  sides  were  felt  quite  soft 
and  relaxed. 

''But  one  conclusion  could  be  formed  upon  this  state  of  facts,  to 
wit :  that  the  oblique  processes  of  both  sides  were  completely  dislo* 
cated.  The  marked  rigidity  of  the  head  seemed  to  preclude  the  pro* 
bability  of  fracture  through  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  although  the 
cartilage  might  be  separated  anteriorly,  yet  the  body  not  preasiag 
backwards  sufficiently  to  produce  paralysis  of  the  cord,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  posterior  vertebral  ligament  remained  uninjured;  it  wbs, 
therefore,  determined  to  make  an  effort  at  reduction  on  the  following 
day.  In  addition  to  those  originally  connected  with  the  case,  I  am 
under  obligations  to  Drs.  Ingraham,  Turner,  Palmedo,  G.  D.  Ayres, 
and  a  number  of  other  medical  gentlemen,  who  were  present  by  invi- 
tation, all  of  whom  confirmed  the  diagnosis,  and  rendered  efficient 
services. 

''The  patient  was  placed  upon  a  strong  table,  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion, with  a  pillow  resting  under  the  shoulders,  the  head  being  sup* 
ported  by  the  hand  during  the  administration  of  chloroform,  of  which 
an  ounce  was  given  before  ansesthesia  ensued.  Counter-extensioa 
being  made  by  two  folded  sheets  placed  obliquely  across  the  shoulders 
and  properly  held,  the  head  was  grasped  by  one  hand  placed  under 
the  chin,  the  other  over  the  occiput>  and  by  steadily  and  firmly  draw* 
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ing  tbe  bead  directly  backwards,  and  then  upwards,  an  attempt  waa 
made  at  reduction,  but  failed  for  want  of  sufiioient  power.  Dr.  Ingra- 
hsm  was  then  requested  to  place  bis  hands  immediately  over  my  own 
in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  steady  traction  was  again  made  in 
the  same  direction,  Onr  united  strength  was  required  in  drawing 
the  bead  backwards  and  upwards  to 
dislodge  tbe  superior  oblique  processes 
from  their  abnormal  position.  When 
this  was  felt  to  be  yielding  by  Dr. 
Collen  (who  kept  one  hand  constantly 
at  the  seat  of  dislocation),  Dr.  Potter 
yroB  directed  to  place  his  hands  under 
our  own,  still  in  position,  and  assist  in 
bringing  the  head  forwards;  at  tbe 
same  time  the  cbest  was  depressed 
toward  the  table.  The  bones  were 
distinctly  felt  to  slip  into  their  places ; 
tbe  line  of  the  spine  was  instantly  re- 
stored, the  head  and  neck  assuming 
their  natural  position  and  aspect.  As 
soon  as  the  patient  became  conscious, 
be  expressed  himself  ignorant  of  what 
had  taken  place,  but  free  from  pain, 
and,  in  bis  own  language,  '  all  right.' 
^  bandage  was  arranged  to  support 
the  head  and  keep  it  bent  forwards. 
He  had  an  anodyne  for  two  nights  fol- 
lowing, after  which  no  further  treat- 
ment was  necessary,  and  at  the  end  of  4,T„.(,„ofbi 
one  week  he  had  complete  control  orer  anh  Mm»i  T>ri< 
the  movements  of  the  bead  and  neck. 
Beyond  the  debility  and  emaciation  immediately  dependent  upon 
protracted  fasting  and  loss  of  rest,  he  has  experienced  no  uneasiness 
since  tbe  operation.  His  appetite  is  now  good,  and  all  the  functions 
perform  tbeir  duty  normally.  In  a  subsequent  inquiry,  to  determine, 
if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  accident,  he  states  that  he  distinctly 
recollects  going  into  a  store  in  Atlantio  Street,  near  the  ferry,  and 
there  baying  angry  words  with  an  acquaintance;  that  he  left  the 
store,  and  was  proceeding  up  the  street  (which  is  here  a  rather  steep 
ascent),  when  be  was  violently  struck  from  behind,  over  the  lower 
portion  of  tbe  neck.  He  likewise  remembers  falling  forwards,  and 
striking  against  some  object,  but  does  not  know  what  it  was,  nor  what 
took  place  until  tbe  following  morning."' 


IlilaullaoaTlfe* 


§  4.   DiSLOOATIOXS  or  THE  ATLAS. 

Surgeons  bare  met  with  several  forms  of  displacement  between  tbe 
atlas  and  axis.  First,  a  forced  inQlinatioD  forwards  of  the  atlas  upon 
tbe  axis;  in  consequence  of  which  tbe  body  or  anterior  arch  of  the 
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atlas  is  made  to  recede  from  the  odontoid  process,  and  the  transverse 
ligament  glides  upwards  without  breaking,  so  that  the  extremity  of 
the  odontoid  process  comes  to  occupy  a  position  underneath  or  behind 
the  ligament,  and  thus  presses  upon  the  cord.  It  is  apparent  also  that 
this  form  of  displacement  cannot  occur  without  a  rupture  of  the  ver- 
tical ligaments  which  bind  the  transverse  ligaments  to  the  axis,  nor 
without  a  separation  of  the  atlas  from  the  axis  posteriorly  and  a  rap- 
ture of  the  posterior  atlo-axoidean  ligament.  Second,  a  similar  incli* 
nation  of  the  atlas,  accompanied  with  a  rupture  of  the  transverse  and 
superior  vertical  ligamente^  in  consequence  of  which  also  the  odontoid 
process  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  cord.  Third,  the  atlas  in  the  same 
position,  with  the  odontoid  process  broken  at  its  base.  Fourth,  the 
atlas  displaced  directly  forwards  or  backwards ;  and  fifth,  a  displace- 
ment of  only  one  articular  process  in  a  direction  forwards. 

We  have  already,  when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  atlas,  or  of  the 
atlas  and  axis  together,  called  attention  to  several  examples  of  that 
form  of  the  dislocation  which  is  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  the 
odontoid  process.  The  other  forms  of  dislocation  are  characterized 
by  so  few  symptoms  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  which  can  be  regarded 
as  diagnostic  and  not  already  sufficiently  studied  in  connection  with 
other  dislocations  of  the  neck,. that  we  shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
do  more  than  remind  our  readers  that  if  permitted  to  remain  unre- 
duced a  speedy  and  fatal  issue  is  inevitable,  and  to  point  them  to  a 
couple  of  examples  of  recovery,  after  reduction  has  been  fortunately 
accomplished ;  for  both  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Malgaigne.  These 
may  alone  suffice  to  show  that  Dupuytren  was  in  error  when  he 
declared  that  such  accidents  were  wholly  beyond  the  resources  of 
our  art. 

An  old  man  received  upon  his  head  a  bundle  of  hay  cast  from  the 
top  of  a  wagon.  He  fell  with  his  head  bent  forwards  so  that  his  chin 
touched  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  in  this  position  it  remained 
immovably  fixed ;  all  the  other  portions  of  his  body  preserved  their 
natural  functions.  A  sureeon,  who  was  indeed  the  father  of  Mal- 
gaigne, being  called,  assured  the  patient  that  unless  he  could  give  him 
relief  he  certainly  would  die ;  but  that  inasmuch  as  the  attempt  might 
itself  prove  fatal,  he  ought  at  once  to  put  in  order  his  aflEairs.  Accord* 
ingly  the  man  partook  of  the  sacrament ;  then  the  surgeon  seated  him 
upon  the  ground,  and  placing  himself  at  his  back  with  his  knees 
resting  upon  his  shoulders  for  the  purpose  of  making  counter-exten- 
sion, and  with  a  towel  brought  over  his  own  shoulders  and  under  the 
chin  of  the  patient  for  extension,  he  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  neck  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  spine.  The  efforts  were  lon^  and  pain- 
ful, but  at  last,  while  the  head  was  lifted  as  far  as  possible,  it  was  sud- 
denly drawn  backwards,  and  immediately  it  resumed  its  natural 
direction.  Absolute  quietude  was  enjoined,  and  the  patient  recovered 
in  a  short  time  and  without  any  accident. 

This  patient  was  seen  two  years  afler  by  the  younger  Malgai^e,  at 
which  time  no  trace  of  the  accident  remained,  except  an  impossibility 
of  turning  the  head  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

The  other  example  is  related  by  Ehrlich,  but  in  this  case  the  dislo- 
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cation  was  backwards.  A  yoang  man,  set.  16,  while  carrying  a  sack 
of  flour  up  a  ladder,  fell  backwards,  and  the  sack  falling  over  upon  his 
face  and  head  came  to  the  ground  before  him.  He  was  found  lying 
with  his  head  thrown  back  and  to  the  right,  the  head  resting  upon  the 
scapula  of  this  side,  but  having  so  completely  lost  its  "  solidity"  that 
by  its  own  weight  xt  would  fall  from  one  side  to  the  other.  On  the 
front  and  left  side  of  the  neck  there  existed  a  prominence  supposed 
to  be  formed  by  the  atlas;  the  patient  was  unconscious;  the  pulse  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  whole  body  was  suffering  under  paralysis. 
Ehrlicb  directed  the  shoulders  to  be  held  by  one  assistant,  and  the 
head  to  be  drawn  upon  by  another,  while  he  pressed  with  his  own 
hands  forcibly  upon  the  displaced  atlas  from  behind.  After  several 
fruitless  attempts,  the  reduction  took  place,  accompanied  with  a  sound 
distinctly  audible  to  all  of  the  assistants ;  the  head  resumed  its  posi- 
tion firmly,  and  the  arms  began  to  move.  The  head  was  afterwards 
maintained  in  place  by  a  bandage.  The  cure  proceeded  rapidly,  and 
after  a  time  no  trace  of  the  injury  remained  but  a  disagreeable  tension 
in  the  nape  of  the  neck  whenever  he  moved  his  head  briskly  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other.^ 

§  5.  Dislocations  of  ths  Head  tjk>n  the  Atlas,  ob  Occipito-Atloidean 

Dislocations. 

Lassus,  Palletta,  and  Bouisson'  have  each  reported  one  example  of 
this  dislocation.  In  neither  case  was  the  dislocation  complete,  but 
death  occurred  speedily  in  every  instance.  Dariste  exhibited  to  the 
Anatomical  Society  of  Paris,  in  1838,  a  specimen  of  incomplete  luxa- 
tion of  the  occipito-atloidean  articulation,  with  stretching  of  the 
transverse  ligament.  The  patient  from  whom  the  specimen  was  taken 
having  lived  more  than  a  year  after  the  accident,  when  he  died  from 
a  tubercle  in  the  brain.' 


CHAPTER   IV. 

DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  RIBS. 

The  ribs  may  be  separated  from^the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsB,  from 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  from  each  other.  The  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  may  also  be  separated  from  the  sternum. 

§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  Ribs  from  the  YertebBmS. 

The  heads  of  the  ribs  are  joined  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  by 
strong  ligaments.    The  articulations  are  ginglymoid,  admitting  of  mo- 

I  Malgftigne,  Ebrlich,  Malgai^e,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  834. 

'  LassuB,  Palletta,  Bouisson,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  820. 

*  Dariste,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Koy.  1S3S,  p.  237,  from  ArcUiveB  G^n.,  May, 
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tion  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  spine.  The  mobility 
gradually  increases  as  we  proceed  from  the  first  rib  downward  to  the 
last.    Each  joint  is  furnished  with  a  capsule. 

The  necks  and  tubercles  are  also  united  to  the  transverse  processes 
by  ligaments,  and  the  articulations  are  furnished  with  synovial  cap- 
sules. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  examples  have  ever  been  reported  of  dis- 
locations of  the  ribs  from  the  transverse  processes. 

Examples  of  dislocation  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs  have  been  mentioned 
by  Ambrose  Par6,  Bransby  Cooper,  Alcock,  Donne,  Henkel,  Kennedy, 
Buttet,  and  some  others ;  but  most  of  these  reputed  cases  have  not 
borne  the  test  of  a  critical  analysis,  and  while  Yidal  (de  Cassis)  is  in 
doubt  whether  the  claims  of  even  one  have  been  fully  established, 
Boyer  denies  absolutely  its  possibility.  We  see  no  reason,  however, 
to  question  the  authenticity  of  several  of  these  examples. 

The  case  mentioned  by  Bransby  Cooper,  although  very  briefly 
narrated,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  real  character.  "*  Mr. 
Webster,  surgeon  at  St.  Albans,  when  examining  the  body  of  a 
patient  who  had  died  of  fever,  found  the  head  of  the  seventh  rib 
thrown  upon  the  front  of  the  corresponding  vertebra,  and  there 
anchylosed.  Upon  inquiry,  Mr.  Webster  learned  that  this  gentle- 
man, several  years  before,  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  across  a 
gate,  for  which  accident  he  had  been  subjected  to  the  treatment  usually 
followed  in  fractures  of  the  ri^bs,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  at  this  time  the  dislocation  occurred."^ 

These  accidents  seem  to  have  been  generally  occasioned  by  a  fall 
or  a  blow  upon  the  back,  and  the  dislocation  has  been  accompanied, 
usually,  with  a  fracture  of  some  other  rib,  or  of  the  transverse  or 
spinous  processes  of  the  corresponding  vertebrsB.  The  head  of  tbe 
rib  has  always  been  found  to  be  displaced  inwards.  The  lower  ribs, 
including  the  false  and  floating,  are  those  which  have  been  most  fre- 
quently displaced. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  during  the  life  of  the  patient, 
to  make  a  positive  diagnosis,  since  the  symptoms  resemble  so  closely 
those  which  accompany  a  fracture  of  the  rib  near  its  posterior  ex- 
tremity. The  nature  of  the  accident  producing  the  dislocation,  the 
depression,  mobility,  and  pain,  are  equally  indicative  of  a  fracture ; 
while  the  failure  to  detect  crepitus  might  easily  be  explained  by  tbe 
thickness  of  the  muscular  walls  at  this  point,  or  by  the  riding,  or  by 
other  displacements  of  the  broken  fragments. 

Chelius  speaks  of  a  peculiar  "  rustling,"  perceived  when  the  body  and 
ribs  are  moved  by  the  surgeon  or  by  the  patient  himself,  and  which 
is  different  from  the  sensation  produced  by  emphysema  or  fracture. 

The  treatment  ought  to  be  the  same  which  would  be  adopted  in 
case  the  rib  was  broken.  Replacement  of  the  dislocated  bone  must  be 
regarded  as  impossible ;  and  it  only  remains  that  we  insure  quiet  as 
far  as  possible  in  this  portion  of  the  chest,  and  combat  the  pain  aud 
inflammation  by  suitable  remedies.    The  circular  bandage,  however, 

"  Webster,  B.  Cooper's  ed.  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Amcr.  ed.,  p.  450. 
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recommended  in  these  cases  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  could  only  be 
serviceable  in  dislocations  of  those  ribs  which  have  an  attachment  to 
the  sternum ;  the  floating  ribs,  which  have  been  found  dislocated  quite 
as  often  as  either  of  the  others,  could  derive  no  support  from  circular 
pressure,  or  from  any  other  mechanical  contrivance. 

§  2.  DiBLOCATIONS  OF  THE  CARTILAGES  OF  THE  RiBS  FROM  THE  SteRNUM. 

The  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  has  no  proper  articulation  at  either 
extremity,  but  the  remaining  six  upper  ribs,  where  they  join  the 
sternum*,  are  furnished  with  synovial  capsules.  In  old  age  these 
articulations  generally  disappear,  yet  not  always. 

Charles  Bell  observes:  "A  young  man  playing  the  dumb-bells  and 
throwing  his  arms  behind  him,  feels  something  give  way  on  the  chest; 
and  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  has  started  and  stands  prominent. 
To  reduce  it,  we  make  the  patient  draw  a  full  inspiration,  and  with 
the  fingers  knead  the  projecting  cartilage  into  its  place.  We  apply  a 
compress  and  bandage,  but  the  luxation  is  with  diSiculty  retained." 

Bavaton,  Manzotti,  and  Monteggia  have  each,  according  to  Mai- 
gaigne,  reported  one  example  of  traumatic  dislocation ;  in  all  of  which 
the  cartilages  were  thrown  forwards  in  advance  of  the  sternum. 

When  treating  of  fracture  of  the  sternum,  I  have  related  one  case, 
which  has  come  under  my  own  observation,  of  dislocation  of  three  or 
four  cartilages  at  the  same  time. 

By  pressure  alone  they  have  generally  been  replaced,  the  cartilage 
resuming  its  position  suddenly  and  with  a  sound.  The  reduction 
may,  nevertheless,  be  facilitated  by  bending  the  trunk  backwards  or 
by  directing  the  patient  to  make  a  full  inspiration. 

To  maintain  the  reduction  has  been  found  more  diSicuIt,  and  Sir 
Astley  directs  that  "  a  long  piece  of  wetted  pasteboard  should  be 
placed  in  the  course  of  three  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  the 
injured  rib  being  in  the  centre ;  this  dries  upon  the  chest,  takes  the 
exact  form  of  the  parts,  prevents  motion,  and  afifords  the  same  support 
as  a  splint  upon  a  fractured  limb.  A  flannel  roller  is  to  be  applied 
over  this  splint,  and  a  system  of  depletion  pursued,  to  prevent  inflam- 
mation of  the  thoracic  viscera."  Instead  of  the  pasteboard,  we  might 
use  either  felt,  sole-leather,  or  gutta  percha. 

The  patients  spoken  of  by  Bavaton  and  Manzotti  were  both  cured 
in  about  one  month. 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  says  that  a  baker's  boy  applied  for  relief  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  who  was  the  subject  of  displacement  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  from  their  junction  with  the  sternum,  pro- 
duced partly  by  the  constant  action  of  the  pectoral  muscles  in  kneading 
bread,  but  principally  by  his  defective  constitution.  Mr.  Cooper  stated 
to  the  boy  the  necessity  of  changing  his  occupation,  and  advised  him 
to  go  into  the  country;  but  as  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  little  hope  was 
entertained  of  his  recovery.^ 

'  B.  Cooper's  ed.  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Ac,  op.  cit.,  p.  447. 
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§  3.  Dislocation  of  one  Cartilage  upon  Another. 

The  cartilages  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs  are  furnished 
at  their  lower  borders  with  a  true  arthrodial  joint,  by  which  they 
articulate  with  the  corresponding  cartilages.  This  arrangement  some- 
times extends  to  the  fifth  and  ninth  ribs. 

A  displacement  of  these  articulations  may  take  place  when  one 
falls  upon  his  back,  striking  upon  some  projecting  body,  so  that  the 
chest  is  suddenly  thrown  forwards;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
upper  margin  of  the  lower  cartilage  is  depressed  and  entangled  be- 
hind  the  lower  margin  of  the  upper.  The  inferior  cartilage  is,  there- 
fore, the  one  which  is  displaced  rather  than  the  superior,  although 
this  latter  being  made  prominent  by  the  pressure  of  the  other  from 
behind,  seems  alone  to  be  displaced.  Boyer,  Martin,  and  Malgaigne 
have  each  reported  one  example. 

It  is  probable  that  the  contraction  of  the  pectoral  and  abdominal 
muscles  has  a  chief  agency  in  the  production  of  these  dislocations,  and 
that  they  are  not  solely  or  directly  due  to  the  shock  of  the  accident 

The  treatment  consists  in  pressing  firmly  upwards  and  backwards 
against  the  inferior  margin  of  the  upper,  or  overlapping  rib,  so  as  to 
disengage  it  from  the  lower,  when  by  its  own  elasticity  it  will  resume 
its  natural  position.  The  reduction  might  also  be  aided  by  a  full  in- 
spiration. 


CHAPTER  V. 

dislocations  op  the  clavicle. 

Op  46  dislocations  of  the  clavicle  observed  by  me,  9  belonged  to  the 
sternal  end  and  87  to  the  acromial.  Of  those  belonging  to  the  sternal 
end,  7  were  dislocations  forwards,  forwards  and  upwards,  or  forwards 
and  downwards,  and  2  were  upwards.  I  have  never  met  with  a  dis- 
location backwards.  Of  the  acromial  dislocations,  the  whole  number 
were  dislocations  upwards,  or  upwards  and  outwards. 

§  1.  Dislocation  Forwards  at  the  Sternal  End, 

Causes. — This  accident  is  generally  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  point 
of  the  shoulder,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sternal  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle is  driven  forcibly  inwards  and  forwards.  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  the  blow  which  produces  the  dislocation  is  received  rather  upon 
the  anterior  and  outer  face  than  exactly  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
shoulder.  A  sudden  eftbrt  of  the  muscles,  as  in  the  attempt  to 
balance  a  weight  upon  the  head,  or  to  throw  the  shoulders  backwards 
when  under  drill,  has  been  known  also  to  produce  this  dislocation. 
In  one  example  it  was  occasioned  by  placing  the  knee  against  the 
spine  and  drawing  the  shoulders  forcibly  back.    Various  other  acci- 
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dents,  the  philosophy  of  whose  agenoj  is  not  so  easily  explained,  are 
said  to  have  prodaoed  the  same  result;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
in  many  of  these  cases  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  injury  was 
received  has  not  been  correctly  understood  or  reported. 

Mr.  FergUBSon  has  once  seen  this  displacement  in  a  newly-born 
infant,  which  had  happened  during  birth.  It  could  be  replaced  with 
ease,  but  immediately  slipped  out  again  when  left  to  itself.  "  Kothing 
was  done ;  a  new  joint  formed,  and  the  child  afterwards  possessed  as 
much  power  in  the  one  arm  as  in  the  other.'" 

Symptnma. — The  head  of  the  bone,  unless  the  person  ia  exceedingly 
fat,  or  great  swelling  has  supervened,  can  be  distinotly  felt  and  seen 
in  front  of  the  sternum ;  the  corresponding  shoulder  falls  a  little  back ; 
the  head  inclines  also  sometimes  to  the  same  side;  the  movements  of 
the  arm  are  embarrassed,  and  accompanied  almost  always  with  an  acute 
pain  at  the  point  of  dislocation.  The  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoid  muscle  presents  an  unusually  sharp  and  projecting 
outline,  and  a  careful  measurement  indicates,  if  the  dislocation  is 
complete,  a  sensible  approach  to  the 
acromion  process  toward  the  centre  ™~  """ 

of  the  sternum.  If  now  the  surgeon 
places  his  knee  against  the  spine,  and 
tiraws  the  shoulders  back,  the  pro- 
jection of  the  clavicle  in  front  dimin- 
ishes or  disappears ;  if  be  carries  the 
shoulder  up,  it  descends;  and  if  he 
depresses  the  shoulder,  it  ascends. 

The  simplicity  and  uniformity  of 
the  symptoms  which  usually  charac- 
terize this  accident  will  generally  pre- 
vent the  possibility  uf  a  mistake ;  but 
Pinel  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who 
having  presented  himselfat  one  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris,  suffering  under  this 
dislocation,  the  surgeon-in-chief  thought  it  a  tumor  of  the  bone,  and 
advised  the  application  of  a  plaster;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  patient 
presented  himself  to  Velpeau,  who  had  been  treated  for  a  dislocation, 
when  the  bone  was  only  expanded  by  disease. 

I  have  myself  also  seen  a  fracture  so  near  the  sternal  end  of  the 
bone  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  a  dislocation. 

Pathology. — In  complete  anterior  luxation  of  the  clavicle,  the  cap- 
sular ligament  suffers  a  complete  disruption,  and  also  the  anterior 
with  the  posterior  sternoclavicular  ligaments.  The  rhomboid  and 
interarticular  ligaments  suffer  more  or  less,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  displacement.  The  interarticular  cartilage  may  retain  its  attach- 
ment to  the  sternum,  or  it  may  be  carried  forwards  with  the  clavicle. 
The  head  of  the  bone  lies  immediately  underneath  the  skin  and  in 
front  of  the  sternum;  and  generally  it  is  found  to  have  descended  a 
little  upon  its  anterior  surface.     Richerand  saw  a  case  in  which  the 

'  PersOBSon,  System  of  Practical  Surgery,  Amer,  ed.,  1858,  p.  303. 
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Sternal  extremity  of  the  bone  was  placed  three  inches  below  the  top 
of  the  sternum. 

Wherever  the  bone  lies  it  carries  with  it  the  clavicular  fascicolos 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle. 

TVeatment. — ^Not  one  of  the  seven  forward  dislocations  of  the 
clavicle  at  the  sternal  end  seen  by  me  has  been  completely  reduced, 
or  if  reduced  they  have  not  been  retained  in  place.  In  the  following 
example  the  reduction,  although  faithfully  attempted,  was  never 
accomplished. 

Mr.  H.,  of  Buffalo,  8Bt.  45,  was  thrown  by  a  horse,  sufiering  at  the 
same  momenta  fracture  of  the  leg  and  a  forward  dislocation  of  the 
left  clavicle  at  its  sternal  end. 

Prof.  James  P.  White,  with  whom  I  was  in  consultation,  made 
several  attempts  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  placing  the  knee  against 
the  spine  and  pulling  the  shoulder  forcibly  back,  and  the  same  efforts 
were  repeated  by  myself,  but  without  accomplishing  the  reduction. 
We  also  endeavored  to  reduce  it  by  pressing  directly  upon  the  pro- 
jecting bone  and  by  placing  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  using  the  arm  as  a 
lever  as  recommended  by  Desault,  and  with  no  better  result. 

This  patient  was  tolerably  muscular,  but  while  we  were  maoipa- 
lating  he  was  very  much  enfeebled  by  the  shock  of  the  accident. 

Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  any 
moderate  amount  of  force,  and  believing  that  if  we  were  to  succeed 
we  could  not  retain  the  bone  in  place,  and  the  more  especially  because 
his  left  side  was  so  much  bruised  that  he  could  not  bear  an  axillary 
pad  or  bandages  of  any  kind,  we  desisted  from  any  further  attempts. 

Two  years  later  I  examined  the  shoulder  and  found  the  clavicle 
still  unreduced,  and  its  position  unchanged.  When  he  carries  the 
shoulder  forwards  or  backwards,  there  is  a  corresponding  motion  at 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  arm  is  not  quite  as  strong  as  the 
other,  and  its  freedom  of  motion  is  slightly  impaired. 

I  have  also  in  my  museum  the  cast  of  a  case  of  complete  forward 
dislocation  at  this  point;  which  accident  occurred  in  a  lad  twelve 
years  old,  who  had  fallen  into  a  cellar  on  the  20th  of  Aug.  1856.  The 
late  Dr.  Lewis  and  Dr.  Dayton,  both  excellent  surgeons,  had  examined 
the  arm,  and  dressings  had  been  applied  with  a  view  to  maintain  the 
reduction;  but  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  accident  I  found  the  booe 
displaced;  nor  do  I  think  reduction  was  ever  afterwards  maintained. 

A  lad  was  brought  into  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  with  a  dislocation  of  the  same  character,  on  the  25th  of  Sept. 
1858,  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  wagon  on  the  same  day.  Dr.  B, 
P.  Smith,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  attempted  faithfully  to 
reduce  it,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  Five  days  after,  I  found  the  bone 
out  and  quite  movable.  All  apparatus  having  been  removed,  we  laid 
him  upon  his  back  in  bed,  and  kept  him  in  this  position  three  weeks. 
He  was  then  dismissed  with  no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  bone, 
but  he  could  move  the  arm  as  well  as  before  the  accident. 

Other  surgeons  have  not  met  with,  or  at  least  they  have  not  men- 
tioned, any  cases  in  which  the  reduction  of  this  dislocation  was  attended 
with  difficulty,  nor  am  I  prepared  to  explain  the  difficulty  which  v^as 
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experienced  in  my  own  {Mr.  H.),  and  in  Dr.  E.  P.  Smith's  case.  Pro- 
bably thej  ought  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
But  moat  surgeona  have  teatifled  to  the  difficulty  of  retaining  it  in 
place  when  reduction  haa  been  fairly  accomplished.  Cheliua  aaja 
"there  commonly  remains  more  or  leaa  derormity,"  and  Malgaigne 
eays  that  "  it  is  difficult  and  rare  to  cure  it  without  deformity." 

Nevertheless,  Desault  (or,  rather,  his  pupil  Bichat,  who  has  published 
his  lectures),  who  always  speaks  very  confidently  of  his  ability  to  retain 
either  broken  ordislocated  bones 

in   their    places,  says   that   he  112.981. 

"almost  always  obtained  com- 
plete success"  with  his  appara- 
tus. It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  of  the  three  examples  fur- 
nished by  Bichat  to  confirm  this 
statement,  all  of  which  were 
treated  by  Desault  himself,  one 
recovered  after  a  long  time  with 
a  "  very  perceptible  protuber- 
ance in  front  of  the  sternum," 
one  with  a  "very  slight  protu- 
berance," and  in  the  other  the 
"swelling  was  almost  gone"  on 
the  twentieth  day,  and  we  are 
lell  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
reduction  was  any  more  com- 
plete than  in  either  of  the  other 
cases.'  Richerand  and  Guersant 
succeeded  no  better  with  De- 
sauU's  dressings.' 

Other    surgeons   have   made 
similar    claims   for    their   own 
forms  of  apparatus,  but  experience  still  continues  to  show  that  a  com- 
pleto  retention  of  the  dislocated  bone  is  seldom  to  be  expected. 

Sir  Astley  recommends  an  apparatus,  the  construction  and  appli- 
cation of  which  are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  sketch,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  draw  the  shoulders  back,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
aid  of  two  pads  or  cushions  in  the  axillie,  to  carry  the  shoulders  out- 
wards. The  dressing  is  then  completed  by  placing  the  arm  in  a  sling. 
He  advises,  however,  that  in  some  way  direct  pressnre  should  be  made 
upon  the  projecting  point  of  bone. 

Yelpeau  objects  to  any  plan  which  will  draw  the  shoulders  back ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  the  shoulders  should  be  kept 
slightly  forwards,  so  as  to  diminish  the  tendency  of  the  sternal  end  of 
the  clavicle  to  escape  in  this  direction. 

Until  further  observations  have  determined  the  relative  value  of 
these  and  of  many  other  processes,  it  will  be  well  to  adopt  no  fixed 
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rule  of  action ;  but,  baving  reduced  tbe  bone  by  either  placing  the 
knee  upon  the  spine  and  drawing  the  shoulders  back,  or  by  making 
use  of  the  humerus  as  a  lever,  we  recommend  that  the  surgeon  shafl 
seek  to  maintain  it  in  place  by  such  means  as  the  experiment  shall 
prove  are  most  successful.  Among  these  means,  direct  pressure  upon 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  sling,  and  perfect  quietude  of  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  through  the  aid  of  bandages,  are  no  doubt  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  can  seldom  be  omitted.  If  then  we  find  that 
a  position  of  the  shoulders  more  or  less  forwards  or  backwards  best 
maintains  the  apposition,  this  position,  whatever  it  is,  ought  to  be 
continued. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  sufficient  time  must  elapse  for  the  torn 
ligaments  to  become  firmly  reunited,  during  which  the  reduction  mast 
be  constant ;  since  every  time  the  bone  escapes,  the  whole  work  of 
repair  has  to  be  recommenced  as  from  the  beginning.  To  this  end  at 
least  four  or  six  weeks  are  necessary,  and  sometimes  the  period  mast 
be  lengthened  far  beyond  these  limits ;  so  that  it  may  often  become  a 
grave  point  of  inquiry  whether  the  long  confinement  of  the  limb  will 
not  entail  more  serious  consequences  than  have  ever  been  known  to 
arise  from  leaving  the  bone  displaced.  In  no  case  seen  by  me  has 
the  function  of  the  arm  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  displacement 

§  2.  Dislocation  of  the  Sternal  End  of  the  Clavicle  XJpwabi>& 

Malgaigne  has  collected  four  undoubted  examples  of  this  dislocation, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  report  of  any  other  except  the  very 
extraordinary  case  described  by  Dr.  Rochester,  at  the  September 
meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Association,  and  which  case,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Rochester,  I  was  permitted  to  see  several  times.* 

Jerry  McAuliffe,  set.  44,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1858,  while  seated 
upon  a  load  of  wood,  was  caught  under  the  bar  of  a  gateway  and 
violently  crushed,  the  right  shoulder  being  forced  downwards  and  a 
little  backwards.  Dr.  Rochester  saw  him  very  soon  after  the  accident 
On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  right 
clavicle  was  thrown  upwards  so  far  as  to  rest  upon  the  front  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  occasioning  considerable  pain,  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion, and  loss  of  speech.  Reduction  was  easily  effected,  and  a  retentive 
apparatus  was  immediately  applied,  consisting  of  a  gutta-percha  splint, 
moulded  to  the  clavicle  and  ribs,  and  retained  in  place  with  adhesive 
plaster.  Suitable  bandages,  a  sling,  &c.,  were  also  employed  to  main- 
tain complete  rest. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  care  employed,  the  bone  again  became 
displaced,  and  when,  near  four  months  afler  the  accident,  this  man 
came  before  the  class  of  medical  students  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  we  found  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  carried  upwards 
half  an  inch,  and  across  toward  the  opposite  side  also  about  half  an 
inch,  and  projecting  somewhat  in  front.  It  was  fixed  in  this  position 
by  ligaments  which  allowed  it  to  move  much  more  freely  than  natural, 

'  Rochester,  Buffalo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  203. 
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but  whicb  would  not  permit  any  great  displacement.  The  correspond- 
ing shoulder  was  slightly  depressed.  McAulifle  said  that  he  fett  no 
inconvenience  or  abatement  of  strength  in  the  arm  except  when  be 
attempted  to  lift  weights  above  his  head. 

In  April,  1870, 1  met  with  a  simitar  case  in  a  woman  fifty  years  of 
age,  which  had  been  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  shoulders  nine  weeks 
before,  and  which  bad  been  overlooked  by  her  surgeon  in  the  first 
instanoe.  When  seen  by  me  it  was  immovably  fixed  in  its  new 
position. 

The  accident  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  all  the  cases,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  by  a  force  operating  upon  the  end  and  top  of 
the  shoulder;  in  consequence  of  which  the  head  of  the  clavicle  is 
pushed  and  at  the  same  time  lifted,  as  it  were,  from  its  socket,  tearing 
not  only  its  capsule  with  the  ligaments  which  immediately  invest  the 
capsule,  but  also  in  some  instances  the  costo-clavicular  ligament  with 
some  fibres  of  the  subclavian  muscle.  The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle 
is  found  riding  upon  the  top  of  the  sternum,  its  head  being  placed 
between  the  sternal  fasciculus  of  the  sterno-cleido- mastoid  muscle 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sterno-hyoid  muscle  on  the  other.  In 
one  of  the  cases  seen  by  Malgaigne  the  head  had  traversed  in  this 
direction  completely  the  intra-clavicular  space,  and  lay  behind  the 
sternal  portion  of  the  opposite  sterno-oleido-mastoid  muscle. 

The  symptoms  are,  a  depression  of  the  shoulder,  with  an  elevation 
of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  so  as  to  increase  sensibly  the  space 
between  it  and  the  first  rib.  The  clavicle  also  encroaches  more  or 
less  upon  the  supra-sternal  fossa,  occasioning  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution of  the  space  between  the  end  of  the  shoulder  and  the  centre  of 
the  sternum.  The  sternal  portion  of  one  or  both  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid  muscles  may  also  be  seen  raised  and  rendered  tense  by  the 
pressure  of  the  head  of  the  bone  from  behind. 

Fig.  389. 


Reduction  has  been  found  easy,  but  Malgaigne  thinks  a  perfect 
retention  impossible,  at  least  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accom- 
plished in  any  of  the  cases  reported.  In  no  case  did  the  displace- 
ment seriously  impair  the  functions  of  the  arm. 
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The  Rame  apparatus  to  which  we  shall  give  the  preference  in  cases 
of  dislocation  upwards  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  at  least  with 
only  such  slight  modifications  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  will 
naturally  suggest,  will  be  suitable  for  this  accident.  The  shoulder 
must  be  lifled  by  a  sling,  while  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  is 
pressed  downwards  by  a  pad  and  bandages ;  and  all  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  and  chest,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  respiration  and  comfort, 
must  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest  until  the  ligaments  have 
become  reunited. 

§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  Sternal  End  of  the  Glayiole  Baokwabds. 

The  first  case  upon  record  of  this  kind  of  accident,  caused  by 
violence,  was  published  by  Pellieux  in  183^1:,  in  the  Revue  Medieak; 
until  which  time  its  existence  had  been  generally  denied.  In  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  October,  1841, 
several  cases  are  mentioned. 

Two  forms  of  the  accident  have  been  described,  one  in  which  the 
head  of  the  clavicle  is  driven  backwards  and  a  little  downwards;  and 
another  in  which  it  is  displaced  directly  backwards,  or  backwards  and 
a  little  upwards.  In  both  of  these  classes,  the  end  of  the  bone  falls 
inwards  toward  the  opposite  clavicle,  and  occupies  a  space  in  the 
cellular  tissue  back  of  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sternothyroid  muscles, 
and  in  front  of  the  oesophagus ;  the  trachea,  if  reachea  at  all,  beiag 
probably  thrust  to  the  opposite  side. 

The  examples  in  which  it  has  been  found  below  the  top  of  the 
sternum  are  much  the  most  numerous;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  form  is  only  a  secondary  displacement,  occasioned  by  the  actioo 
of  the  fibres  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle. 

Causes, — Of  the  eleven  examples  mentioned  by  Malgaigne,  four 
were  occasioned  by  direct  blows,  and  most  of  the  remainder  by  crush- 
ing accidents,  as  by  powerful  lateral  compression  of  the  shoulders. 

One  of  the  cases  produced  by  a  direct  blow  was  accompanied  with 
an  external  wound,  and  is  the  only  instance  of  a  compound  dislocation 
of  this  kind  upon  record.  The  man  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomases 
Hospital  in  Sept.  1835,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  the  sharp 
end  of  a  pickaxe  had  been  driven  through  the  flesh  against  the  bone. 
The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  was  found  to  be  displaced  backward, 
and  with  the  finger  thrust  into  the  wound  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  it 
could  be  distinctly  felt  resting  upon  the  side  and  front  of  the  trachea, 
where  it  interfered  somewhat  with  respiration  and  deglutition.  He 
had  a  great  desire  to  cough,  with  a  sensation  of  pressure  on  his  wind* 
pipe,  which  was  greatly  increased  when  his  head  was  thrown  back. 
There  was  also  a  slight  emphysema  in  the  region  below  the  collar-bone 
and  over  the  top  of  the  sternum.  The  shoulder  having  been  brought 
back  with  straps  attached  to  a  back-board,  the  bone  readily  resumed 
its  place.  The  elbow  was  then  brought  forwards  and  bound  to  the 
side,  and  the  wound  being  closed  with  adhesive  plaster,  he  was  put  to 
bed  with  the  shoulders  much  raised.  No  unfavorable  symptoms  fol- 
lowed, and  in  three  weeks  he  left  his  bed.    Three  weeks  later  he  left 
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the  hospital  with  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone  still  falling  a  little  back- 
wards, and  rather  more  movable  than  natural.' 

The  following  example,  related  by  Morel -Lavallfe,  will  illustrate 
that  class  in  which  the  dislocation  results  from  an  indirect  blow,  or 
from  a  crushing  accident. 

Lemoine,  seventeen  years  old,  had  his  right  shoulder  violently 
pressed  against  a  wall  by  a  carriage.  He  experienced  at  the  moment 
some  pain  at  the  bottom  of  his  neck,  and  a  great  sensation  of  sufibcation, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  dyspnoea  gradu- 
ally subsided,  but  the  motion  of  the  right  arm  not  returning,  he,  on 
the  eighth  day  after  the  accident,  entered  La  Charity.  On  examination , 
the  two  shoulders  were  found  to  be  on  the  same  level,  but  the  right 
one  was  nearer  the  median  line.  The  internal  extremity  of  the  clavicle 
was  half  concealed  behind  the  sternum.  On  depressing  the  shoulder, 
the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  arose  and  disengaged  itself  from  behind 
the  sternum ;  but  reduction  was  effected  by  elevating  the  shoulder, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  carried  outwards  and  backwards.  De- 
sault's  bandage  was  then  applied,  but  as  it  became  loosened,  Yelpeau's 
was  substituted,  which  kept  the  bone  completely  in  position  until  the 
eighteenth  day,  when  the  patient  was  lost  sight  of.' 

Symptoms, — The  most  constant  symptoms  are,  the  absence  of  the 
beaa  of  the  bone  from  its  socket,  and  its  complete  or  partial  disap- 
pearance behind  the  sternum,  an  approach  of  the'corresponding  shoul- 
der to  the  median  line,  an  inclination  ^f  the  head  to  the  opposite  side, 
elevation  of  the  shoulder,  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  impairment 
of  the  motions  of  the.  arm,  sometimes  difficulty  in  respiration  and  in 
deglutition,  partial  arrest  in  the  circulation  of  the  arm  from  pressure 
upon  the  subclavian  artery,  and  a  slight  projection  of  the  acromial  end 
of  the  clavicle,  noticed  twice  bv  Morel-Lavall6e. 

It  has  not  generally  been  found  difficult  to  reduce  this  dislocation, 
nor,  when  reduced,  is  it  so  liable  to  again  become  displaced  as  are  the 
dislocations  forwards ;  yet  in  only  a  few  instances  has  the  restoration 
been  so  complete  as  not  to  leave  some  deformity. 

In  order  to  the  reduction,  the  shoulder  must  be  carried  generally 
upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  and  it  may  then  be  best  main- 
tained in  position  by  laying  the  patient  on  his  back  upon  an  elevated 
cushion,  as  practised  by  Tyrrell  in  the  case  related  by  South.  To  this 
may  be  added  such  other  measures,  differing  but  little  from  those  em- 
ployed in  other  dislocations  of  the  clavicle,  as  are  necessary  to  insure 
complete  rest  to  the  muscles.  Of  course,  no  pads  or  bands  across  the 
clavicle  can  be  of  any  service  in  this  case. 

As  in  the  other  cases  of  dislocation  at  this  point,  the  patients  have 
generally  recovered  nearly  the  full  use  of  their  arms,  even  in  one  or 
two  instances  in  which  the  reduction  has  never  been  accomplished. 

1  South,  note  to  Chelius^s  Sargeiy,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

*  Morel-Larall^e,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxix.  p.  229, 1842 ;  from  Gaz.  M^d* 
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§  4.  Dislocation  of  the  Acromial  End  of  the  Clavicle  XJpward& 

Of  all  the  dislocations  of  the  clavicle,  this  form  is  most  frequent. 
I  have  met  with  it  either  as  a  partial  or  complete  luxation  thirty-seven 
times.  The  youngest  subject  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest 
sixty-three.    All  but  one  were  males. 

.  OaiLses, — It  is  produced  generally  by  a  fall  upon  the  extremity  of 
the  shoulder.  Twice  the  blow  has  been  received  rather  upon  the 
back  than  upon  the  extremity,  and  once  it  was  occasioned  by  the  fall 
of  a  board  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  atid  once  by  a  bolt 
thrust  directly  up  from  under  the  clavicle. 

Symptoms, — When  the  dislocation  is  complete,  the  clavicle  not  only 
is  lifted  from  its  articular  facet  to  the  extent  of  the  breadth  of  the 
bone,  but  it  is  pushed  more  or  less  outwards  over  the  top  of  the  acro- 
mion process ;  generally  less  than  half  an  inch,  but  I  have  once  seen  it 
riding  the  process  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  In  this 
last  example,  the  case  of  James  Moran,  a  strong,  healthy  laboring  roan, 
the  clavicle  was  easily  reduced,  and  it  always  went  into  place  with  a 
sensible  click ;  but  although  every  possible  care  was  taken  to  retain 
it  in  place  by  bandages,  compresses,  an  axillary  pad,  and  a  sling,  yet 
it  was  not  accomplished,  and  on  the  third  day  he  removed  all  the 
dressings,  and  refused  to  have  them  reapplied. 

I  have  usually  found  the  shoulder  slightly  depressed ;  and  in  one 
instance  where  it  is  probable  tl^  deltoid  muscle  had  suffered  some  in- 
jury, the  elbow  hun^  away  from  the  body,  and  any  attempts  to  lay  it 
against  the  side  produced  an  acute  pain  in  the  shoulder.^  It  has  been 
noticed  also,  in  most  cases,  that  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  trapezios 
muscle  appeared  lifted  and  tense,  especially  when  the  neck  was  straight 

Inability  to  raise  the  arm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body  is  a  general 
but  not  constant  symptom.  In  two  instances,  where  the  displacement 
was  only  moderate,  the  patients  were  at  first  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards unable  to  lifl  the  arm  in  any  degree  from  the  side.  In  one 
example,  a  lady  sixty  years  of  age  had  fallen  upon  her  shoulder  and 
produced  a  dislocation  upwards,  but  she  had  not  consulted  a  surgeon 
until  she  called  upon  me,  five  months  after  the  accident.  The  clavicle 
was  then  raised  from  its  socket  about  half  an  inch,  but  it  could  be 
easily  pressed  back  to  its  place,  the  reduction  being  attended  with  a 
grating  sensation,  a  circumstance  which  I  have  not  noticed  in  any  other 
instance.  She  was  not  even  then  able  to  raise  her  arm  to  her  head, 
nor  had  she  been  able  to  do  so  since  the  accident  occurred. 

In  all  the  motions  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  the  clavicle  is  seen  to 
move  more  freely  than  natural  immediately  under  the  skin,  and  these 
motions  are  usually  attended  with  some  pain  at  the  point  of  dislocation. 

This  accident  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  dislocation  of  the 
humerus,  but  unless  the  shoulder  is  already  greatly  swollen,  the  error 
is  not  likely  to  happen.  If  the  point  of  the  acromion  prooess  can  be 
made  out,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine,  by  sliding  the  finger  along  its 
spine,  whether  the  clavicle  is  displaced  or  not,  and  by  these  means  to 

1  Report  on  Dislocations,  by  the  author.  Transac.  of  New  York  State  Med.  Sod 
1855,  p.  19.  , 
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settle  the  question  of  its  complicity  in  the  nccideot.  The  question  aa 
to  whether  the  shoulder  is  dislocated  or  not  may  be  more  difRcalt  of 
solution,  BB  we  shall  berea^er  have  occasion  again  to  observe. 

Pathology. — Generally  there  exists  simply  a  rupture  of  the  liga- 
ments immediately  investing  the  joint,  so  that  the  clavicle  rises  from 
ita  socket  only  about  half  an  inch,  more  or  less,  according  to  ita  dia- 
meter, and  is  carried  outwards  just 
sufSciently  far  to  allow  it  to  rest  upon 
the  upper  margin  of  the  acromial  ar- 
ticulation. In  at  least  twenLy-eight 
of  the  cases  seen  by  me  this  has  been 
the  position  of  the  acromial  end  of 
tbe  clavicle,  and  for  its  complete  re- 
duction nothing  more  has  been  re- 
Siuired  than  to  press  with  moderate 
brce  upon  tbe  upper  and  outer  end 
of  tbe  bone. 

In  five  cases  I  have  found  the 
bone  not  only  thus  lifted  in  its  socket, 
but  also  driven  over  upon  the  aero, 
mioa  process  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch;  and  in  one  in- 
stance, that  of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  B.,  , 
who  was  injured  in  a  railroad  acci- 
dent, the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  was  displaced  outwards  half  an 
iDch  and  backwards  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  while  the  aternal  end 
also  was  considerably  lifted  in  its  socket  and  slightly  sent  inwards. 
The  shoulder  fell  forwards  and  the  coracoid  process  was  one  inch 
nearer  the  sternum  than  the  same  process  upon  the  opposite  side. 
In  such  cases  more  or  less  of  the  fibres  of  the  coraco-clavieular  liga- 
ment must  have  suffered  a  disruption  ;  indeed,  without  a  rupture  of 
its  external  fasciculus,  which  anatomists 
have  called  the  trapezoid  ligament,  such 
a  dislocation  cannot  take  place. 

Prognosis. — It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  what  has  been  the  precise  result  in  all 
the  cases  which  I  have  seen,  but  my  notes 
famish  only  two  cases  of  perfect  retention 
after  a  complete  dislocation  at  this  point. 
One  of  these,  David  Thomas,  aged  about 
twenty-five  years,  fell  sideways  upon  the 
ground,  striking  upon  the  extremity,  and, 
as  he  thinks,  a  little  upon  the  top  of  the 
shoulder.  I  found  the  clavicle  dislocated 
upwards  and  outwards,  so  that  it  over- 
lapped the  acromion  process  half  an  inch. 
It  was  easily  replaced,  and  having  applied 
my  own  apparatus  for  broken  collar-bones, 
with  the  addition  of  a  band  across  the 
shoulder  and   under   the  elbow   to  keep    n^g. 
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the  clavicle  down,  I  found  that  I  had  succeeded  in  retaining  the  hone 
in  place.  This  dressing  was  continued  until  the  forty-second  day, 
when,  on  being  removed,  the  clavicle  was  seen  to  be  closely  confin^ 
upon  its  articulation ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  two  years  it  still  retains  its 
position  so  completely  that  no  difference  can  be  detected  between  the 
opposite  articulations. 

In  the  case  of  Moran,  already  mentioned,  whose  clavicle  overlapped 
the  acromion  process  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  who  threw  off  the 
dressings  at  the  end  of  three  days,  the  same  degree  of  displaoemeot 
existed  at  the  end  of  two  years ;  the  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle 
moving  freely  in  every  direction  under  the  skin  according  as  the  arm 
was  moved.  In  lifting,  he  says,  the  strength  of  his  arm  is  undimin- 
ished until  he  raises  the  weight  nearly  to  a  level  with  his  shoulders, 
and  from  this  point  upwards  he  can  lift  but  little.  For  a  laboring 
man  it  amounts  to  a  serious  maiming.  I  have  seen  the  same  loss  of 
power  in  the  arm  to  raise  bodies  above  the  head  in  at  least  two  or 
three  of  the  examples  of  less  complete  luxation,  continuing  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  although  the 
bone  does  not  remain  reduced,  the  patients  have  recovered  eventually 
the  complete  use  of  the  arm  in  whatever  position  it  may  be  placed. 

The  case  to  which  I  have  already  referred  as  having  been  caused  by 
a  bolt  thrust  upwards  under  the  clavicle,  will  furnish  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  this  general  principle.  James  0*Brien,  1st  U.  S.  Artillery, 
was  injured  in  September,  1862,  by  being  run  over  by  a  horse-car. 
A  bolt,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  driven  through 
the  skin  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lefl  axilla,  breaking  the  first 
rib,  severing  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments,  and  forcing  the  clavicle 
upwards  from  its  socket.  No  attempt  at  reduction  was  ever  made. 
When  seen  by  me  one  year  after  the  accident,  the  outer  end  of  the 
clavicle  was  lifted  directly  up  two  inches  from  the  acromion  process, 
to  which  it  was  united  only  by  a  long  and  slender  ligament  He  was 
not  conscious  of  any  loss  of  power  or  limitation  of  motion  in  the 
injured  arm.  At  my  request,  my  son,  then  in  the  U.  S.  service,  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
arms,  and  with  the  following  result:  First  with  the  right  arm,  and 
then  with  the  left,  he  lifted  from  the  ground  fifty -six  pounds  and  three 
ounces,  and  sustained  this  weight  above  his  head  thirty  seconds,  with  his 
arms  fully  extended.  With  his  right  arm  extended  at  full  length,  at 
right  angles  with  his  body,  he  sustained  twenty-five  pounds  for  fifteen 
seconds.  With  the  left  arm  he  sustained  the  same  weight,  in  the  same 
position,  seventeen  seconds.^ 

Treatment. — When  the  bone  simply  rises  upon  its  socket,  the  re- 
duction is  always  easily  accomplished  by  pressing  firmly  upon  its 
extremity  with  the  fingers ;  but  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  been  car- 
ried outwards,  or  outwards  and  backwards,  the  reduction  is  only 
accomplished  by  pulling  the  shoulders  backwards,  or  by  placing  a 
pad  in  the  axilla,  using  the  arm  as  a  lever,  or  by  lifting  the  arm  bj 
the  elbow  and  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  clavicle  down;  andil 

>  Am.  Med.  Times,  Oct.  24,  1868. 
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will  sometimes  require  the  application  of  all  or  several  of  these  pro- 
cedures at  the  same  moment.  In  some  cases  the  complete  reduction 
has  only  been  effected  when  the  patient  has  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  an  anaesthetic. 

As  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bone  in  its  socket  for  a  length  of  time 
sufficient  to  insure  a  firm  union  of  the  brojcen  tissues,  this  will  be 
found  always  more  difficult,  and,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  abso- 
lutely impossible.  Nearly  all  surgeons  who  have  written  upon  this 
subject  have  made  the  same  observation ;  and  if  occasionally  a  new 
apparatus  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  surgeon  has  seemed  to  promise 
better  results,  the  same  apparatus  in  the  hands  of  other  equally  clever 
surgeons,  and  under  circumstances  equally  favorable,  has  been  found 
almost  constantly  to  fail ;  and  we  have  been  compelled  again  to  exer- 
cise anew  our  ingenuity,  and  to  seek  for  new  resources,  or  to  abandon 
the  effort  in  despair. 

Dr.  Folts,  of  Boston,  believed  that  he  had  found  in  Bartlett's  appa- 
ratus for  broken  clavicles,  modified  by  the  application  of  a  shoulder- 
strap,  the  infallible  remedy  for  this  one  of  the  many  sad  defects  in 
our  art.  The  most  important  part  of  this  dressing,  according  to  Dr. 
Folts,  is  the  compress  placed  upon  the  upper  and  outer  end  of  the 
clavicle,  and  the  bandage  or  strap  passed  over  the  compress  and  under 
the  point  of  the  elbow  to  maintain  it  in  position.^ 

Dr.  Folts  is  no  doubt  correct  in  regarding  this  strap  as  an  impor- 
tant if  not  the  essential  part  of  the  apparatus;  and  it  is  surprising 
that  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  as  well  as  by  many  other  experienced  sur- 
geons, its  value  should  have  been  overlooked.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
the  retention  of  the  bone  in  place  is  the  powerful  action  of  the  tra- 
pezius, which  constantly  tends  to  elevate  the  outer  end  of  the  bone. 
In  some  measure  this  may  be  resisted  by  elevating  very  forcibly 
the  shoulder,  or  by  inclining  the  head,  but  both  of  these  positions  are 
extremely  fatiguing,  and  will  not  be  long  endured.  The  bandage  or 
strap,  adjusted  in  the  manner  which  Dr,  Folts  has  recommended,  is  the 
only  means  of  counteracting  the  action  of*  the  trapezius,  upon  which 
any  substantial  reliance  can  be  placed ;  but  the  ))rinciple  has  long  been 
understood  and  practised  upon.  Bradsor^s  tourniquet,  or  Petit's,  secured 
by  a  strap  brought  under  the  point  of  the  elbow,  Boyer's  double  shoulder- 
straps,  and  Desault's,  third  bandage  all  aimed  at  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  purpose ;  yet  Boyer  and  Desault  found  all  these  con- 
trivances fail  in  a  majority  of  cases.  Mayor  employed  a  dressing 
constructed  with  a  strap  to  buckle  over  the  dislocated  clavicle,  but 
K^iaton  has  seen  this  apparatus  fail  also,  when  applied  in  his  own 
wards. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Folts  at  the  time  of  his  report  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  three  cases,  and  the  apparatus  had  been  completely 
successful  in  only  two  of  the  three.  Our  own  experience  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  will  be  found  occasionally,  but  by  no  means  constantly^ 
successful.     We  have  already  mentioned  two  cases  in  which  we 

1  Folts,  Bo8t.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  liii.  p.  350. 
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BQCceedeJ  perfectly  by  this  mode,  but  in  several  others  which  seemed 
equally  favorable  we  have  met  with  partial  or  complete  failures. 

The  practical  difficulties  are,  the  sensibility  and  consequent  inability 
sometimes  of  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  bear  the  requisite  pressure, 
and  the  even  greater  seDsibility 
of  the  skin  over  the  top  of  the 
clavicle;  the  tendency  «f  the 
bandage  to  slide  off  from  the 
fihoulder  and  also  to  become 
displaced  from  the  end  of  the 
elbow;  the  gradual  relaxation 
of  the  bandages,  which,  when 
existing  even  in  the  moat  incon- 
siderable degree,  is  sufficient 
sometimes  to  allow  the  bone  to 
slip  ont  from  its  shallow  socket; 
the  impossibility  of  fixing  the 
scapula,  upon  whose  immobility 
as  well  as  upon  the  immobility 
of  the  clavicle  the  retention 
depends ;  and,  finally,  the  great 
length  of  time  requisite  to  unite 
firmly  the  ligaments,  if  indeed 
they  ever  again  become  actually 
united. 

The  band  can  be  prevented  in 
some  measure  from  sliding  off 
from  the  clavicle  by  a  counter-band  attached  to  a  collar  upon  the 
opposite  shoulder,  but  not  without  causing  some  pain  and  giving  rise 
to  excoriations  generally  in  the  opposite  axilla ;  and,  in  a  degree,  all 
the  other  difficulties  may  be  met  by  patience  and  ingenuity,  but  no- 
fortunately  the  smallest  failure  in  any  one  of  these  numerous  indica- 
tions insures  a  defeat. 

The  axillary  pad  employed  as  a  fulcrum  upon  which  extension  may 
be  made  is  equally  as  dangerous  here  as  in  fractures,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  ought  ever  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  only  as  a  means 
of  moderate  support  and  retention ;  indeed  it  would  be  well,  perhaps, 
if  it  were  discarded  altogether. 

The  case  of  Mr.  B.,  already  quoted,  with  a  dislocation  outwards  and 
backwards,  affords  not  only  an  illustration  of  the  inefficiency  of  either 
the  shoulder-strap  or  the  axillary  pad  in  certain  cases,  but  also,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  the  mischief  which  may  result  from  their  too  diligent  appli- 
cation ;  for  I  cannot  persuade  myself  but  that  most  of  the  maiming  in 
this  case  was  due  to  the  apparatus  rather  than  to  the  original  accident. 
This  gentleman  was  injured  on  the  10th  of  November,  18G5.  A 
sling  with  an  axillary  pad  and  bandages  was  immediately  applied.  I 
saw  him  on  the  seventeenth  day.  The  displacement  was  then  such  as 
I  have  described,  but  I  did  not  observe  any  paralysis  or  emaeiatioa  of 
the  limb.  Having  noticed  that  the  clavicle  fell  into  its  socket  when 
be  lay  upon  his  back  in  bed,  at  my  suggestion  all  the  dressings  ex- 
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cept  the  sling  were  removed,  and  the  patient  was  laid  upon  his  back 
in  bed,  with  instructions  to  continue  in  this  position,  if  possible,  until 
the  cure  was  completed ;  but  afler  a  few  days  I  received  a  communi- 
cation from  his  physician,  stating  that,  owing  to  a  troublesome  cough, 
be  had  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  this  position.  His  residence 
was  forty  or  fidy  miles  from  town,  and  I  sent,  him  one  of  my  dressings 
for  broken  collar-bones  with  instructions  as  to  its  use ;  directing  espe- 
cially that  a  shoulder-strap  should  be  used  to  keep  the  clavicle  down. 

The  dressing  was  applied  and  continued  six  weeks,  and  on  being 
removed,  the  elbow,  wrist,  and  finger  joints  were  found  to  be  stiff. 
The  whole  arm  was  emaciated  and  almost  powerless.  One  year  later 
there  was  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  arm ;  every  joint 
from  the  shoulder  down  was  almost  completely  anchylosed,  the  mus- 
cles were  greatly  wasted,  and  the  hand  trembled  constantly. 

These  results,  it  seems  to  me,  were  due  to  too  long  and  too  tight 
bandaging  of  the  arm,  and  especially  to  the  pressure  of  the  axillary 
pad.    I  do  not  state  this  positively,  but  this  is  my  belief. 

Is  it  worth  while,  then,  to  incur  the  dangers  of  too  long  confinement 
and  of  excessive  bandaging  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  always 
uncertain  result  of  maintaining  the  bone  in  its  socket?  We  certainly 
may  be  permitted  to  make  the  attempt  within  certain  reasonable 
limits ;  and  especially  if  the  patient  is  a  female  and  the  avoidance  of 
deformity  is  a  point  of  serious  consideration ;  but  never  without  keep- 
ing constantly  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  anchylosis  and 
paralysis  of  the  limb. 

§  5.  Dislocation  or  the  Acroboal  End  or  the  Ciavicle  Downwards. 

This  form  of  dislocation  is  exceedingly  rare,  only  three  well-authen- 
ticated cases  having  been  placed  upon  record,  one  of  which  was  seen 
and  dissected  by  Melle  in  1765,  the  second  was  met  with  by  Fleury 
in  1816,  and  the  third  is  described  by  Tournel. 

Cause. — So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  it  has  been  produced  only  by  a 
force  which  has  acted  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  clavicle.  In  the 
case  mentioned  by  Tournel,  a  horse  had  trod  upon  the  shoulder;  and 
in  the  example  recorded  by  Melle,  the  accident  occurred  in  a  child 
six  years  old,  from  an  attempt  to  support  a  great  weight  upon  the  top 
of  the  collar-bone.  In  this  last  example  the  humerus  was  dislocated 
also,  and  both  dislocations  had  remained  unreduced  many  years  when 
the  patient  was  seen  by  Melle. 

This  force  acting  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  clavicle  would  fail 
to  dislocate  the  bone,  except  by  first  breaking  down  the  coracoid 
process,  if  it  did  not  happen  sometimes  that  at  the  same  moment  the 
lower  angle  of  the  scapula  was  thrown  outwards,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  depress  slightly  the  coracoid  process,  and  thus  to  permit  the 
outer  end  of  the  clavicle  to  fall  below  the  level  of  the  acromion 
process. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — This  dislocation,  whether  it  has  been 

i>roduced  artificially  upon  the  dead  subject  or  accidentally  upon  the 
iving,  has  always  been  found  to  be  accompanied  with  a  complete 
So 
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rupture  of  the  acromio-clavicular  ligaments  not  only,  but  also  of  the 
coraco-acromial  and  coraco-clavicular  ligaments;  the  outer  extremity 
of  the  bone  resting  between  the  acromion  process  and  the  capsule  of 
the  shoulder-joint,  and  a  little  posterior  to  the  articulating  facet  which 
originally  received  the  clavicle. 

The  superior  angle  of  the  scapula  approaches  the  body  slightly, 
and  its  inferior  angle  is  thrown  outwards.  A  marked  depression 
exists  at  the  point  of  dislocation,  accompanied  with  a  sharp  pain, 
increased  especially  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  the  arm.  The 
patient  is  unable  to  lift  the  arm  voluntarily,  but  it  can  be  rooTed 
pretty  freely  in  the  direction  forwards  and  backwards  by  the  hands 
of  the  surgeon :  abduction  is  much  more  difficult. 

Treatment, — Reduction  is  easily  accomplished.  At  leasts  in  the  only 
two  examples  upon  the  living  subject  in  which  the  attempt  has  been 
made,  it  was  effected  promptly  by  drawing  the  shoulders  gently  out- 
wards and  backwards ;  nor  has  it  been  found  any  more  difficult  to 
maintain  it  in  position  when  once  replaced.  When  the  scapula  is 
restored  to  its  natural  position,  and  its  lower  angle  approaches  again 
the  side  of  the  body,  a  reluxation  becomes  impossible;  since  the 
coracoid  process  now  effectually  prevents  that  descent  of  the  clavicle 
upon  which  its  displacement  always  depends.  It  is  only  necessary, 
therefore,  to  secure  the  scapula  at  its  base  and  lower  angle  snugly  to 
the  body,  by  a  broad  band  and  compress,  and  all  the  indications  of 
treatment  are  completely  fulfilled. 

§  6.  Dislocation  or  the  Acromial  End  or  the  Clavicle  under  the 

CoRAcoiD  Process. 

Pinjou  met  with  one  example  of  this  singular  dislocation,'  and 
Godemer,  of  Mayenne,  has  recorded  five  more,'  and  these  constitute 
the  whole  number  which  are  at  this  day  known  to  science. 

Cause. — Age  and  a  consequent  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  seem  to 
constitute  a  predisposing  cause,  since  of  the  six  recorded  examples 
four  were  between  the  ages  of  sixty-seven  and  seventy -one,  and  the 
other  two  were  adults.  In  all  the  cases,  also,  the  dislocation  was  the 
result  of  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  said  to  characterize  this  accident 
are  pain  and  a  very  marked  depression  at  the  point  of  displacement, 
with  a  corresponding  projection  of  the  acromion  and  coracoid  pro- 
cesses; a  rapid  inclination  outwards  and  downwards  of  the  line  of  the 
clavicle,  its  outer  extremity  being  felt  in  the  axilla;  the  corresponding 
shoulder  depressed  and  inclined  forwards;  freedom  of  motion  in  all 
directions  except  inwards  and  upwards ;  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula 
thrown  outwards  and  backwards ;  to  which  Morel-La  valine  has  added 
an  actual  increase  of  space  between  the  acromion  process  and  the 
sternum. 

Treatment. — Godemer  reduced  all  the  examples  which  came  under 
his  notice  easily,  by  directing  an  assistant  to  pull  the  arm  backwards 

I  Pinion,  Joum.  de.  M^d.  de  Lyon,  Juillet,  1842,  from  Vidal  (de  Chassis). 
>  Godemer,  Recueil  des  travauz  de  la  8oc.  M6d.  d'Indre  et  Loire,  184S,  from 
Vidal. 
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and  outwards  while  he  himself  seized  upon  the  olavicle  with  his  fin- 
gers, and  disengaged  it  from  under  the  process;  but  Piujou,  after 
many  efforts  by  the  same  method,  failed  completely,  and  the  patient 
having  left  him,  the  clavicle  was  reduced  the  next  day  by  an  empiric. 
Yidal  (de  Cassis)  recommends  that  instead  of  pulling  the  arm  out- 
wards, by  which  procedure  the  pectoralis  major  is  made  to  antagonize 
the  surgeon,  the  elbow  shall  be  brought  down  to  the  side,  and  kept 
there  by  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  hand,  placed  in  the  axilla,  shall 
pull  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  outwards,  converting  the  arm  into 
a  lever  of  the  third  kind.  This  process,  I  confess,  seems  to  be  much 
the  most  rational. 

Finally,  having  given  the  history  of  these  cases  as  they  have  been 
reported,  .we  shall  scarcely  have  performed  our  duty  as  a  faithful 
writer,  if  we  do  not  state  frankly  that  we  entertain  a  suspicion  that 
both  the  gentlemen  who  have  reported  these  curious  examples  have 
entertained  us  with  fabulous  or  imaginary  stories;  and  especially  do 
these  suspicions  rest  upon  the  cases  reported  by  Qodemer,  who  in  five 
years  saw  five  cases,  each  presenting  throughout  the  same  class  of 
symptoms,  the  same  facility  of  reduction,  accomplished  by  the  same 
means,  and  always  with  the  same  perfect  result. 

If  to  these  singular  coincidences  we  add  the  fact  that  only  one  other 
surgeon  has  ever  claimed  to  have  met  with  the  accident,  and  if  we 
notice  the  actual  anatomical  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
occurrence,  such  especially  as  the  complete  occlusion  of  the  subcora- 
coidean  space  by  the  tendons  and  muscles  which  pass  from  its  extre- 
mity toward  the  chest  and  arm,  we  shall  find  a  fair  apology  for  some 
degree  of  scepticism. 

§  t.  Dislocation  and  Rotation  Forwards  of  the  Clavicle  at  both 

Ends,  Simultaneously. 

The  following  example  is  the  only  one  of  this  kind  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge : — 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1868,  Dr.  North,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was 
called  to  see  a  lad  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  thrown  with 
violence  backwards  from  a  stool  upon  which  he  was  sitting,  striking 
the  back  of  his  left  shoulder  against  the  floor.  Dr.  North  found  him 
suffering  severely  from  pain,  and  with  some  difficulty  of  breathing. 
The  shoulder  was  depressed  and  thrown  forwards.  The  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle,  turned  forwards,  formed  an  abrupt,  rounded  promi- 
nence ;  the  acromial  end,  turned  forwards  also,  presented  its  longest 
diameter  toward  the  surface,  and  rested  above  the  acromion  process ; 
while  the  central  portion  seemed  depressed  or  thrown  back,  an  ap- 
pearance which  was  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  clavicle  upon  its  axis. 

Reduction  was  accomplished  by  throwing  the  shoulders  forcibly 
backwards,  and  at  the  same  time  pressing  with  the  thumbs  upon  the 
two  extremities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reverse  the  rotation,  as  follows: 
pressing  at  the  acromial  end  backwards  and  downwards,  and  at  the 
8temal  end  backwards  and  upwards.  The  restoration  was  complete, 
and  the  bones  were  retained  in  place  by  compresses  and  adhesive 
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plasters,  with  the  aid  of  Day's  "  neck  yoke."  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  the  dressings  were  removed ;  and  when  last  seen  by  his  sur- 
geon *^  there  was  but  little,  if  any,  trace  of  the  accident  remainiog.^ 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Korth  that  the  rotation  was  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid  after  the  dislocation  took 
place.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 


DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  SHOULDER  (HUMERUS  AT  ITS  UPPER 

EXTREMITY). 

Owing  to  the  great  exposure,  and  the  peculiar  anatomical  structure 
of  the  shoulder-joint,  its  structure  having  reference  mainly  to  freedom 
of  motion  rather  than  to  firmness  and  security  in  the  articulation, 
dislocations  of  the  humerus  are  very  common. 

Writers  have  not  been  agreed  as  to  the  precise  anatomical  relations 
of  these  dislocations,  nor  as  to  the  nomenclature.  Yelpeau,  Malgaigne, 
Yidal  (de  Cassis),  Skey,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  have  each  adopted 
explanations  and  classifications  peculiar  to  themselves.  With  the 
arrangement  established  by  this  latter  surgeon,  English  and  American 
students  are  the  most  familiar ;  and  believing  that  it  is  more  simple, 
and  quite  as  appropriate  as  either  of  the  others,  I  shall  adopt  it  as  the 
basis  of  my  own  descriptions. 

I  shall  have  occasion,  however,  to  dissent  from  the  opinions  and 
teachings  of  this  distinguished  surgeon,  as  to  the  exact  seat  and  rela- 
tions of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  some  of  these  dislocations. 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  there  are  three  complete  luxations 
of  the  shoulder,  namely,  downwards,  forwards,  and  backwards. 

§  1.  Dislocation  or  the  Shoulder  Downwards  (Subglenoid). 

This  is  usually  called  a  dislocation  into  the  axilla ;  the  head  of  the 
bone  resting  rather  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  border  of  the 
scapula,  near  the  base  of  that  triangular  surface  which  is  found  below 
the  glenoid  fossa. 

Since  in  both  the  other  complete  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  in  order  to  escape  from  its  socket,  must  be  made 
to  descend  more  or  less  downwards,  we  shall  regard  this  dislocation 
as  the  type  of  all  the  others,  and  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  especial 
consideration  as  well  as  of  reference  when  speaking  of  the  other  forms 
of  dislocation. 

Causes. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  accident  is  a  blow  received 
directly  upon  the  upper  end  and  outer  surface  of  the  humerus.  I  have 
found  the  arm  dislocated  into  the  axilla  by  this  cause  eleven  times; 

«  N.  L.  North,  M.D.,  New  York  Med.  Record,  April  ISth,  1866. 
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four  times  by  a  fall  upon  the  extended  hand ;  once  by  a  fall  upon  the 
elbow,  and  in  this  latter  case  the  arm  was  probably  carried  away  from 
the  body  at  the  moment  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

In  all  the  above  examples  the  shoulder  has  been  dislocated  by  the 
simple  force  of  the  blow,  or  with  only  slight  aid  from  muscular  action ; 
but  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  bone  is  displaced  almost 
wholly  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  arm  having  been  previously 
violentlv  abducted ;  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  the  capsule  being  torn 
before  the  resistance  of  the  overstrained  muscles  has  accomplished  the 
displacement.  Thus,  in  three  instances  I  have  known  the  dislocation 
to  result  from  holding  on  to  the  reins  after  being  thrown  from  a  car- 
riage ;  in  two  cases  the  patients  have  fallen  through  a  hatchway  and 
been  caught  and  suspended  by  the  arms ;  once  a  woman  met  with 
this  accident  by  holding  on  to  a  pump-handle  when  she  had  slipped 
and  fallen  upon  the  ice.  A  few  years  since  I  examined  the  arm  of  a 
Swiss  woman,  Maria  Norregan,  who  was  then  sixty-five  years  old,  and 
whose  humerus  had  been  dislocated  into  the  axilla  seventeen  years 
before,  where  it  still  remained.  Her  own  account  of  the  accident  was, 
that  she  was  returning  from  the  Jura  Mountains,  near  Neufchatel,  with 
a  load  of  hay  upon  her  head.  She  had  carried  it  a  long  way  with  her 
hands  held  upwards,  without  once  stopping  to  rest^  and  when  at  length 
she  threw  down  the  load  at  her  door,  the  right  shoulder  was  dislocated. 
The  arm  soon  became  very  painful,  and  swollen  to  the  fingers'  ends ; 
but  she  was  too  remote  from,  and  too  poor  to  employ,  a  surgeon.  A 
tailor,  who  used  to  do  the  minor  surgery  of  the  neighborhood,  bled 
her  three  or  four  times,  but  the  dislocation  was  not  recognized  until 
many  months  after. 

A  Mrs.  Hunn  informed  me  that  when  she  was  twenty -two  years  old 
she  had  a  convulsion,  and  that  her  attendants  in  trying  to  hold  her 
upon  her  bed,  actually  pulled  the  shoulder  out  of  joint.  After  the 
first  accident  the  dislocation  was  not  repeated  for  four  years,  but  since 
then  it  had  occurred  from  very  slight  causes  many  times.  She  was 
in  the  habit  of  reducing  it  herself  by  placing  a  ball  in  the  axilla  and 
using  the  arm  as  a  lever. 

Dr.  Lehman  reports  the  case  of  a  sailor  on  board  an  American  brig, 
who  was  subject  to  a  dislocation  into  the  axilla  from  very  slight 
causes,  and  especially  if  he  bent  his  body  far  over  to  raise  anything. 
He  could  also,  by  pulling  horizontally,  remove  the  head  of  the  bone 
from  its  socket.  It  was  reduced  easily,  and  he  experienced  no  pain 
either  in  the  reduction  or  dislocation,  nor,  indeed,  during  the  displace- 
ment.^ 

Pathology. — In  this  accident  the  head  of  the  bone  is  made  to  press 
against  the  capsule  below  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  long  head 
of  the  triceps,  until  the  capsule  gives  way,  and  continuing  to  descend 
in  the  same  direction  it  is  finally  arrested  by  the  triangular  surface 
of  the  inferior  edge  of  the  scapula  immediately  below  the  glenoid 
fossa.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  behind,  it 
occupies  a  position  also  a  little  in  advance  of  the  centre  of  this  triangle, 

>  Lehman,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  i.  p.  242, 182S. 
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or  rather  upon  its  anterior  edge,  so  that  it  reeta  more  or  less  opon  tha 
belly  of  the  subscapularis  muscle. 

The  capsule  is  generally  torn  quite  extensively,  especially  below 
and  io  front;  and  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  may  be 
broken   asunder,   or    detached 
Kg- 338.  completely  from  its  inserUon; 

the  aupra-spinatos  muscle  is 
stretched  or  lacerated ;  the 
infra-spinatus,  subscapularia, 
and  coraco-brachialis  are  pal 
upon  the  stretch ;  the  subscapa- 
laris  being  also  sometimes  com- 
pletely torn  from  its  attachment 
to  the  head  of  the  humerus, and 
in  either  case,  whether  lorn 
or  merely  compressed  and 
stretched,  the  circumflex  nerre. 
which  runs  along  its  lower 
margin,  is  subject  to  severe  in- 
jury ;  the  deltoid  muscle  is  also 
placed  in  a  condition  of  ex- 
treme tension ;  while  the  teres 
major  and  minor  in  this  respect 
are  subjected  to  but  little 
change. 

In  Some  cases  a  portion  or 
the  whole  of  the  greater  tuberosity  ia  completely  detached,  and  the 
fragment  displaced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  it. 

Symptoms. — A  palpable  depression  immediately  under  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  acromion  process,  more  distinct  in  children,  in  very  old 
and  in  thin  people,  than  in  adults  of  middle  life  or  than  in  fat  or 
muscular  people,  but  never  absent  completely,  unless  the  shoulder  is 
very  much  swollen;  the  elbow  carried  out  from  the  body  thres  or 
four  inches,  sometimes  a  little  backwards,  and  the  line  of  its  axil 
directed  toward  the  axilla;  the  outer  surface  of  the  arm  presenting 
two  pianos  inclined  toward  each  other,  and  meeting  at  the  point  of 
insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle;  the  head  of  the  humerus  felt  in  the 
axilla,  particularly  when  the  elbow  is  carried  away  from  the  body; 
numbness  of  the  arm,  accompanied  generally  with  pain,  especially 
when  any  attempt  is  made  to, press  the  elbow  against  the  side; 
rigidity  with  inability  to  move  the  arm  freely  in  any  direction,  bat 
especially  inwards;  allowing,  however,  of  pretty  free  passive  motion, 
but  not  permitting  the  elbow  to  touch  the  body  without  great  pain, 
which  pain  is  occasioned  mostly  by  the  pressure  of  the  humerus  upon 
the  axillary  plexus;  under  no  circumstance  can  the  hand  be  placed 
upon  the  opposite  shoulder  while  at  the  same  moment  the  elbov 
touches  the  thorax ;  the  head  of  the  patient,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
body,  inclined  toward  the  injured  arm;  the  arm  lengthened  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch;  a  chafing  or  friction  sound  is  not  unfrequenlly 
present,  especially  if  the  bone  has  been  some  days  dislocated ;  bnt 
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Mr.  Lawrence  meotions  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  distinct  crepitus, 
yet  there  was  no  fracture;  Dr.  Hays  saw  a  similar  case  in  Wills 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  in  a  woman  sixty  years  old,  whose  arm  had 
been  dislocated  forwards  eight  weeks.*    Other  surgeons  have  related 


Fig.  287. 


like  examples,  but  it  ia  probable  that  in  all  these  cases  there  has  been 
an  exposure  of  the  bone  at  or  near  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  by 
the  partial  detachment  of  its  ligamentous  margin,  or  some  portion  of 
the  head  has  become  divested  of  its  cartilaginous  covering.  (For  a 
more  complete  differential  diagnosis,  see  chapter  on  fractures  of  the 
humerus.) 

Decisive  as  these  signs  usually  are  of  the  true  nature  of  the  accident, 
cases  will  every  now  and  then  occur  in  which  the  diagnosis  will  be 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  especially  if  a  few  hours  have  been 
permitted  to  elapse  since  the  occurrence  of  the  injury,  so  that  consid- 
erable effusions  oF  blood  and  of  lymph  may  have  taken  place;  while 
at  a  still  later  period,  when  the  swelling  has  subsided,  the  diagnosis 
again  becomes  easy.  "  At  this  latter  period,"  says  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
"  it  ia  that  surgeons  of  the  metropolis  are  usually  consulted ;  and  if  we 
detect  a  dislocation  which  has  been  overlooked,  it  is  our  duty  in  can- 
dor to  state  to  the  patient  that  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  nature  of 
the  accident  is  exceedingly  diminished  by  the  cessation  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  tumefaction." 

It  has  never  happened  to  me  to  have  seen  a  case  of  dislocation  into 
the  axilla  which  I  have  not  easily  recognized,  but  in  my  report  to  the 

■  Lawrence,  Hays,  Amer.  Jonrn.  Med.  8cl.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  236,  Hay,  1839. 
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New  York  State  Medical  Society,  already  referred  to,  I  have  related 
two  cases  which  were  not  recognized  by  the  patients  themselves,  and 
no  surgeon  was  called  until  after  several  days  or  weeks,  and  three 
cases  in  which  empirics  having  been  employed  they  failed  to  detect 
the  dislocation,  and  since  the  date  of  the  report,  I  have  met  with  many 
similar  examples  which  had  not  been  recognized  by  intelligent  sur- 
geons. Although,  therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the  justness  of  the 
observations  made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  I  think  that  if  the  case  is 
seen  within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  accident,  its  nature  may  be  gene- 
rally determined  promptly  by  the  surgeon  of  experience ;  but  upon 
this  subject  I  have  already  spoken  very  fully  in  the  chapter  on  frac- 
tures of  the  humerus ;  and  from  the  examples  and  opinions  which  I 
have  there  presented  it  will  be  inferred  that  it  is  much  more  common 
to  mistake  a  fracture  for  a  dislocation,  than  a  dislocation  for  a  fracture, 
an  observation  which  is  equally  as  applicable  to  dislocations  forwards 
as  to  the  form  of  dislocation  now  under  consideration. 

Prognosis. — If  the  force  which  displaced  the  bone  was  not  greats  or 
if  the  shoulder-joint  has  not  suffered  any  injury  from  the  accident 
itself  beyond  the  mere  rupture  of  the  capsule  and  a  moderate  straining 
of  the  muscles,  and  if  the  dislocation  has  been  early  and  easily  reduced, 
the  patient  is  immediately  after  the  reduction  able  to  move  the  arm 
freely  in  all  directions ;  very  little  Swelling  follows,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  perfect  restoration  of  all  the  functions  of  the  limb  is  acoom- 
plished. 

It  cannot,  however,  always  be  inferred  from  the  degree  of  violence 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  dislocation,  nor  from  the  absence 
or  presence  of  swelling,  how  much  injury  the  tendons,  muscles,  and 
nerves  have  suffered,  since  the  same  causes  produce  greater  lesions  in 
one  person  than  in  another,  and  the  amount  of  swelling  may  depend 
upon  the  accidental  rupture  of  an  unimportant  bloodvessel,  or  upon 
some  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient  predisposing  to 
serous,  fibrous,  or  sanguineous  effusions. 

To  whatever  cause  we  may  find  occasion  to  attribute  the  result,  it 
will  nevertheless  be  observed  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
limb  is  not  restored  to  all  its  original  strength  and  freedom  of  motion 
until  after  the  lapse  of  some  months ;  and  the  shoulder  does  not  re- 
sume its  perfect  form  and  symmetry  until  a  much  later  period ;  occa- 
sional pains,  especially  after  exercise  of  the  muscles,  and  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  weather,  are  present  also  at  irregular  intervals  and 
for  indefinite  periods  of  time.  Opposite  and  more  favorable  termina- 
tions must  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Where  the  reduction  has  been  made  within  a  few  hours,  I  have 
found  the  shoulder  affected  with  muscular  anchylosis  with  more  or 
less  weakness  of  the  arm  afber  a  lapse  of  from  a  few  days  to  one  or 
two  years. 

A  laborer,  sdt  41,  had  dislocated  his  right  shoulder  into  the  axilla* 
Dr.  H.,  an  intelligent  young  surgeon,  reduced  the  bone  easily  with  his 
hands  alone,  while  the  patient  was  still  unconscious  from  the  shock  of 
the  injury.    After  six  weeks  he  called  upon  me,  accompanied  by  hi^  . 
surgeon,  thinking  that  it  was  not  property  reduced  because  the  arm 
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was  still  paiqfuK  and  he  could  not  move  it  freely.  The  bone  was, 
however,  well  in  its  socket.  One  year  later  I  examined  this  man,  and 
found  some  anchylosis  remaining  in  the  shoulder-joint. 

James  Sogers,  set.  39,  fell  while  running  and  struck  upon  his  right 
shoulder.  Dr.  Eastman,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the  Buffalo  Medical 
College,  reduced  the  dislocation  four  hours  after  the  occurrence,  in 
the  following  manner :  The  patient  being  seated  in  a  chaiv.  Dr.  East- 
man placed  his  knee  in  the  axilla  and  manipulated,  while  one  assistant 
supported  the  acromion  process,  and  another  pulled  downwards  upon 
the  forearm.  The  time  occupied  in  the  reduction  was  about  two 
minutes,  and  the  bone  finally  resumed  its  position  with  a  snap  audible 
to  all  the  persons  in  the  room.  For  some  months  after,  and  at  the 
period  when  I  was  invited  to  see  him,  the  muscles  about  the  shoulder 
were  rigid,  and  the  motions  of  the  joint  embarrassed ;  but  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  Dr.  Eastman  informed  me  that  the  joint  had  become  free 
and  the  arm  as  useful  as  before,  except  that  he  could  not  throw  a 
stone. 

In  another  case,  a  gentleman  residing  in  an  adjoining  county,  aBt. 
42,  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  falling  forwards  upon  his  hands. 
The  dislocation  was  reduced  promptly,  by  placing  tne  heel  in  the 
axilla,  and  within  fifteen  minutes  after  it  had  occurred.  Three  months 
after  this  the  patient  consulted  me  on  account  of  the  immobility  of 
the  shoulder-joint,  and  because  several  surgeons  had  expresseid  a 
doubt  whether  it  was  properly  reduced.  The  anchylosis  was  then  so 
complete  that  the  humerus  could  not  be  moved  separately  from  the 
scapula,  but  there  was  no  displacement.  This  gentleman  again  called 
upon  me  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  I  then  found  the  arm  nearly 
restored  to  its  original  condition,  but  it  was  not  quite  so  strong  as 
before.  He  experienced  also  "  curious"  sensations  in  his  arm  and 
hand  occasionally.  The  anchylosis  had  continued  with  very  little 
improvement  about  two  years,  after  which  it  had  been  gradually  dis- 
appearing. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  in  those  examples  in  which  the  reduction 
of  the  bone  has  been  delayed  beyond  a  few  hours,  or  for  several  days 
or  weeks,  the  continuance  of  the  anchylosis  has  been  more  persistent ; 
but  in  no  case  which  has  come  under  my  observation,  unless  the  bone 
still  remained  unreduced,  has  the  anchylosis  been  permanent.  For 
this  reason  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  muscular,  rather  than  fibrous 
or  ligamentous  anchylosis,  is  the  cause,  generally,  of  the  immobility 
of  the  joint.  I  have  certainly  never  in  any  instance  met  with  a  true 
bony  anchylosis  as  a  consequence  of  a  shoulder  dislocation.  The  an- 
chylosis in  question  seems  to  be  a  result  simply  of  laceration  or  more 
generally  of  a  severe  strain  of  the  muscular  fibres,  resulting  in  in- 
flammation and  a  contraction  of  these  fibres ;  and  its  occurrence  in 
any  particular  case  may  therefore  be  justly  attributable  either  to  the 
position  of  the  bone  when  it  is  dislocated,  to  the  force  of  the  blow 
which  has  produced  the  dislocation,  or  to  the  violence  applied  in  the 
attempts  at  reduction. 

Paralysis  and  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  either  with  or 
without  muscular  contraction  and  rigidity,  are  also  observed  in  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  cases.  Especially  has  it  been  noticed  that  the  deltoid 
muscle  is  liable  to  atrophy ;  and  in  their  attempts  to  explain  the  fre- 
quency of  its  occurrence  in  this  latter  muscle,  surgeons  have  generally 
referred  to  a  probable  rupture  of  the  circumflex  nerve,  a  circamstanoe 
which  the  autopsies  show  does  occasionally  take  place ;  or  to  a  mere 
stretching  of  this  nerve ;  yet  it  is  quite  as  fair  to  presume  that  in 
many  cases  it  is  due  solely  to  the  greater  injury  which  the  deltoid 
muscle  has  sustained  by  tne  unnatural  position  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  during  the  continuance  of  the  dislocation,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  supra-spinatus,  it  is  placed  more  upon  the  stretch  than  any  other. 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  in  some  cases  it  is  due  to  the  mere  force  of 
the  blow  which,  having  been  received  directly  upon  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  has  contused  the  muscle.  In  short,  any  of  the  causes  which 
may  determine  in  the  deltoid  inflammation  and  consequent  rigidity, 
must  finally  result  in  desuetude  and  consequent  atrophy. 

In  quite  a  number  of  cases  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a  re- 
markable fulness  just  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  has 
continued  sometimes  for  many  months  and  even  years  after  the  re- 
duction has  been  effected,  the  patients  having  in  several  cases  applied 
to  me  to  know  whether  this  did  not  indicate  that  the  bone  was  not  in 
its  socket^  especially  as  it  has  been  usually  attended  with  some  stiff* 
ness  in  the  joint.  Not  unfrequently  I  have  been  told  that  surgeons 
who  had  noticed  this  fulness,  thought  the  bone  was  not  reduced;  and 
in  one  instance  I  am  informed  that  a  jury  returned  a  verdict  against 
the  surgeon,  where  there  was  no  other  evidence  of  malpractice  than 
this  fulness  with  some  anchylosis,  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
gentlemen,  was  conclusive  evidence  that  the  bone  was  not  properly 
set.  The  deception  is  also  often  the  more  complete  from  the  fact  that 
there  may  exist  a  corresponding  depression  underneath  the  acromion 
process,  behind. 

It  may  be  present  where  but  little  force  has  been  used,  either  in  the 
production  of  the  dislocation,  or  in  its  reduction.  I  have  seen  it  in  a 
girl,  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  dislocated  her  left  shoulder 
into  the  axilla,  by  a  fall  upon  a  slippery  side-walk.  I  reduced  the 
bone,  assisted  by  Dr.  George  Burwell,  within  half  an  hour  ailer  the 
accident.  Dr.  Burwell  held  upon  the  acromion  process  while  I  lifted 
the  arm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  and  pulled  gently,  and  the 
reduction  was  at  once  accomplished  ;  but  we  immediately  noticed  that 
the  head  of  the  bone  seemed  to  press  forwards  in  the  socket  so  as  to 
resemble  what  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  described  as  a  partial  forward 
luxation.  There  was  also  a  corresponding  depression  behind.  Carry- 
ing the  elbow  back  rendered  the  projection  more  decided,  but  bringing 
it  forwards  would  not  make  it  entirely  disappear. 

In  other  instances  much  more  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  and 
more  force  has  been  employed  in  the  reduction.  A  man  weighing 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  forty-one  years  of  age,  residing  at  Bath,  in 
Steuben  Co.,  fell  from  a  load  of  hay  in  May,  1858,  striking  upon  the 
top  and  front  of  the  left  shoulder.  It  was  immediately  ascertaine^i 
that  he  had  dislocated  his  arm  into  the  axilla,  and  broken  his  leg.  A 
young  surgeon  attempted  within  a  few  minutes  to  reduce  the  disloca- 
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tioD,  but  failed ;  and  about  two  hours  later  it  was  reduced  by  another 
surgeon,  with  the  aid  of  chloroform  and  Jarvis's  adjuster.  Four  years 
after  the  accident  had  occurred,  this  gentleman  came  to  me  accom- 
panied by  the  surgeon  who  had  made  the  reduction,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  intimated  by  some  medical  men  that  it  was  not 
properly  reduced.  The  arm  was  not  as  strong  as  the  other ;  some 
anchylosis  existed  at  the  shoulder-joint ;  but  especially  it  was  noticed 
that  there  still  remained  a  remarkable  fulness  in  front,  as  if  the  head 
of  the  bone  was  pressed  forwards.  By  no  manipulation  or  position 
could  this  fulness  be  made  to  disappear,  yet  the  bone  was  plainly 
enough  in  its  socket. 

This  phenomenon  is  probably  due  in  some  cases  to  a  rupture  of  the 
Bupra-spinatus  muscle,  and  the  consequent  preponderating  action  of 
the  antagonizing  muscles,  or  to  the  laceration  of  the  capsule,  but  most 
often,  I  imagine,  to  a  rupture  or  to  a  displacement  of  the  long  head  of 
the  biceps,  a  circumstance  to  which  I  shall  more  particularly  allude 
under  the  subject  of ''  partial  dislocations." 

Among  the  results  of  this  dislocation  must  be  placed  a  tendency  to 
reluxation,  which,  although  it  may  not  often  be  made  manifest  by  its 
actual  occurrence,  owing  perhaps  to  the  prudence  of  the  surgeon,  yet 
it  does  take  place  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  establish  its 
peculiar  liability.  Indeed,  we  need  only  consider  how  imperfect  is 
the  protection  against  this  accident,  when  once  the  capsule  has  been 
torn,  to  appreciate  this  observation.  Examples  of  spontaneous  luxa- 
tion, or  of  luxation  of  the  shoulder  from  very  trivial  causes,  after  it 
has  once  been  luxated,  may  be  found  in  the  experience  of  almost 
every  surgeon.  I  have  myself  met  with  several  persons  who  have 
bad  repeated  luxations  from  a  slight  cause,  and  in  some  instances, 
where  the  patients  were  subject  to  epilepsy,  the  luxations  have  oc- 
curred whenever  the  convulsions  returned. 

A  gentleman  residing  at  Toronto,  Canada  West,  had  a  dislocation 
of  the  right  shoulder  into  the  axilla  when  he  was  quite  a  child,  and 
the  accident  was  renewed  when  twenty-nine  years  old  by  falling  from 
a  carriage  head  foremost,  with  his  right  arm  extended  and  uplifted. 
Since  then,  until  he  called  upon  me,  a  period  of  about  six  years,  he 
has  been  constantly  subject  to  the  same  dislocation ;  and  he  cannot 
raise  his  arm  high  above  his  shoulders  without  producing  a  subluxa- 
tion, the  head  of  the  humerus  resting  upon  the  outer  margin  of  the 
lower  and  anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  but  by  rotating  the  arm 
outwards  it  immediately  resumes  its  place.  I  found  the  whole  limb 
as  fully  developed,  and  he  said  it  was  quite  as  strong,  as  the  opposite 
limb. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hunn,  whose  arm  had 
been  dislocated  more  than  twenty  times  in  the  last  five  years;  and  I 
remember  a  lad,  Pat.  Dolan,  aged  nineteen  years,  whose  lefl  arm  was 
dislocated  by  falling  from  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel,  and  hanging  by 
his  hand.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  it  until  fourteen  hours 
after  the  accident,  at  which  time  it  was  set  by  two  German  doctors, 
but  not  until  they  had  pulled  upon  it  three  hours.  Four  months  after 
it  was  again  dislocated  by  the  slipping  of  an  oar  while  he  was  rowing 
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a  boat.  A  surgeon  having  failed  this  time  to  bring  it  into  place.  I 
succeeded  readily  and  without  the  aid  of  an  anassthetic,  by  raising 
the  arm  directly  upwards  in  the  line  of  the  body,  while  ray  foot  was 

Eressed  upon  the  top  of  the  scapula.    Many  other  similar  examples 
ave  come  under  my  notice. 

We  have  referred  more  than  once  to  the  occasional  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  shoulder  accidents;  and  I 
have  alluded  to  five  cases  in  which  the  dislocation  was  not  recognized, 
but  none  of  them  had  been  seen  by  a  surgeon.  Other  writers  have, 
however,  mentioned  many  examples  of  unreduced  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder,  for  which  surgeons  of  skill  and  experience  were  responsible. 
I  have  myself  met  with  these  cases  quite  often.  For  example,  I  have 
seen  two  dislocations  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  both  of  which 
had  been  seen  and  examined  by  New  York  hospital  surgeons  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  but  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
cident had  not  been  recognized.  One  of  these  I  reduced  at  Bellevae 
Hospital  on  the  seventh  day,  and  one  on  the  tenth.  There  was  also 
presented  to  me,  at  the  Charity  Hospital  (BlackwelPs  Island),  in  mj 
service,  an  axillary  dislocation  of  twenty  years'  standing,  which  a 
surgeon  saw  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  and  failed  to 
recognize.  In  other  cases  the  dislocation  has  been  clearly  made  o\x% 
but  the  surgeon  has  been  unable  to  reduce  the  bone.  It  has  been  mj 
fortune  to  succeed  in  several  instances  where  others  have  made  a  fair 
trial  and  have' failed,  but  the  following  case  leaves  me  no  opportunity 
to  boast  the  superiority  of  my  own  skill  above  that  of  my  con/rirts, 

Mary  Kanally,  89t.  49,  a  large,  fat,  laboring  woman,  was  admitted 
into  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  a  dislocation 
of  the  right  humerus  into  the  axilla,  which  had  occurred  twelve  hours 
before.  This  is  the  same  woman  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken  as 
having  produced  the  dislocation  by  a  fall  while  holding  upon  the 
handle  of  a  pump. 

Drs.  Lockwood  and  Baker,  of  Buffalo,  were  first  called,  and  at- 
tempted reduction.  They  made  extension  and  counter-extension  in 
every  possible  direction,  and  for  a  long  time,  but  to  no  purpose.  She 
was  then  sent  to  the  hospital.  Without  attempting  to  describe  mi- 
nutely the  various  modes  of  extension  and  manipulation  which  I 
employed,  I  will  briefly  state  that,  having  placed  her  completely 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  manipulations  were  made 
assiduously  during  one  hour,  without  success.  On  the  following 
morning  she  was  bled  freelv  from  the  opposite  arm,  and  chloroform 
again  administered ;  extension  being  made,  in  the  presence  of  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Lee  and  other  gentlemen,  with  Jarvis^s  adjuster.  After 
more  than  an  hour,  the  effort  was  again  suspended.  On  the  following 
day  we  made  a  third  attempt,  the  patient  being  completely  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  chloroform 
produced  a  condition  approaching  apoplexy,  and  it  was  not  again 
used.  On  the  tenth  day,  assisted  by  Prof.  James  P.  White  and  other 
Burgeons,  we  applied  the  compound  pulleys,  moving  the  arm  in  vari- 
ous directions.  Twice  we  thought  the  reduction  was  accomplished, 
but  as  often  as  we  proceeded  to  examine  it  attentively  we  round  it 
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was  not.    If  it  did  ever  pass  into  the  socket,  it  was  Immediately 
displaced. 

The  woman  after  this  refused  to  submit  to  any  further  attempta,  and 
she  soon  left  the  hospital,  nor  have  I  seen  or  heard  from  her  since. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  thus  described 

the  appearances  presented  on  dissection  ^K-  2B8. 

of  a  dislocation  which  had  been  long 

unreduced :    "  The   head   of  the  bone 

altered  in  its  form ;  the  surface  towards 

the  scapula  being  flattened.     A  com- 
plete capsular  ligament  surrou  nding  the 

bead  oi  the  os  humeri.     The  glenoid 

cavity  entirely  filled   by  ligamentous 

matter,  in  which  were  suspended  small 

portions  of  bone,  which  were  of  new 

formation,  as  no  portion  of  the  scapula 

or  humerus  was  broken.   A  new  cavity 

formed  for  the  head  of  the  os  humeri 

on  the  inferior  oosta  of  the  scapula; 

but  this  was  shallow,  like  that   from 

which  the  bone  had  escaped." 

When  the  dislocation  into  the  axilla    ">•  "i>»i"ider  doirBw»nii.  (From  sir  a. 

remains  unreduced,  the  consequences    ^"^"-^ 

are  always  sufficiently  grave,  but  they  differ  very  much  in  degree,  in 

character,  and  in  persistence,  according  as  the  arm  has  remained  a 

longer  or  shorter  time  unreduced,  and  according  to  the  presence  or 

absence  of  complications.    These  conditions  will  be  best  illustrated 

by  a  reference  to  examples. 

Wm.  S.,  a  German,  eet.  51,  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps  while  intoxi- 
cated, producing  a  dislocation  of  the  lefl  arm  into  the  axilla.  Eleven 
hours  after  the  accident,  he  was  received  into  the  BuGfolo  Hospital  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charily.  Ko  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  the  bone. 
The  reduction  was  effected  by  myself  with  tolerable  ease,  by  extending 
the  arm  perpendicularly  above  the  head,  while  my  foot  pressed  upon 
the  top  of  the  scapula.  The  head  of  the  humerus  could  be  plainly  felt 
in  the  axilla,  approaching  the  socket,  until  it  seemed  to  be  directly  over 
it,  when,  on  lowering  the  arm,  it  was  found  to  be  reduced.  After  the 
reduction,  the  patient  could  not  raise  the  arm  more  than  eight  Inches 
from  the  body.  The  fingers,  hand,  and  forearm  were  almost  paralyzed. 
Three  weeks  later,  when  be  left  the  hospital,  his  arm  had  improved, 
but  he  could  not  flex  his  fingers. 

Mrs.  O.,  set.  70,  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps,  and  dislocated  her  arm 
into  the-axilla.  She  did  not  suspect  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  no 
surgeon  was  called.  I  was  consulted  one  week  after  the  accident,  at 
which  time  she  was  suffering  great  pain  from  the  pressure  of  the  bead 
of  the  bone  upon  the  axillary  nerves.  We  first  attempted  to  reduce 
the  bone  by  resting  the  knee  in  the  axilla  while  she  was  sitting,  Ijut 
without  success.  We  then  placed  her  in  bed,  and  with  my  knee  in 
the  axilla,  the  acromion  prooess  being  supported  by  the  hands  of  an 
at,  we  restored  the  bone  after  a  few  moments  of  pretty  firm  ex- 
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tension  downwards  and  outwards.  After  the  reduction  she  could  not 
raise  her  arm,  but  the  pain  was  much  abated.  One  month  later,  the 
arm  remained  very  weak.  She  could  not  raise  it  more  than  six  inches 
toward  her  head,  but  I  could  raise  it  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body 
without  causing  pain.  The  whole  hand  felt  numb,  and  was  occasion- 
ally painful.  The  deltoid  muscle  was  slightly  atrophied.  There  waa 
also  a  slight  flatness  under  the  acromion  process  behind,  and  on  the 
outer  side,  with  a  corresponding  fulness  in  front. 

Mary  Ann  Easier,  £et.  47,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital,  with  a  dis- 
location of  the  right  humerus  into  the  axilla.  The  arm  had  beea 
dislocated  three  weeks,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  upon  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  shoulder.  An  empiric,  who  saw  it  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  fall,  and  when  the  arm  was  not  swollen,  said  it  was  not  dis- 
located. On  the  fifth  day,  a  Catholic  clergyman  discovered  that  it 
was  out,  and  attempted  to  reduce  it,  but  was  not  successful.  When 
she  came  under  my  notice,  the  arm  was  lengthened  about  one-quarter 
or  one-half  of  an  inch,  and  hung  out  from  the  body  in  a  condition  of 
almost  complete  paralysis.  There  was  very  little  swelling  about  the 
shoulder  or  arm,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  could  be  distinctly  felt  in 
the  axilla.  The  patient  being  rendered  partially  insensible  by  chloro- 
form, I  placed  my  heel  in  the  axilla,  and  by  pulling  moderately  aboat 
thirty  seconds  in  a  direction  slightly  outwards  from  the  line  of  the 
body,  the  bone  was  reduced.  Seven  days  after  the  reduotign,  she  left 
the  hospital,  the  arm  being  yet  quite  useless,  though  not  greatly 
swollen.  There  was  also  a  striking  fulness  in  front  of  the  head  of 
the  bone. 

Wra.  Gardner,  of  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  aBt.  75,  dislocated  the  right 
humerus  into  the  axilla  twenty  years  before  I  saw  him,  by  falling 
upon  his  hands  with  his  arms  extended.  I  found  the  arm  weak  and 
atrophied,  so  that  he  could  raise  it  but  slightly  outwards  from  his 
side ;  he  was  unable  to  move  it  forwards  much  beyond  the  line  of  his 
body,  but  he  could  carry  it  back  quite  freely.  The  whole  hand  was 
in  a  condition  of  partial  insensibility. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  case  of  Maria  Norrigan,  the  Swiss 
woman,  whose  arm  had  been  dislocated  downwards  seventeen  years. 
The  deltoid  muscle  has  become  greatly  wasted ;  the  head  of  the  bone 
can  be  felt  obscurely  in  the  axilla ;  the  arm  is  shortened  perceptibly ; 
the  elbow  hangs  freely  against  the  side ;  the  little  and  ring  fingers  are 
numb,  and  also  one-half  of  the  forearm ;  the  whole  hand  and  arm  are 
weak  and  atrophied ;  she  complains  also  occasionally  of  a  troublesome 
sensation  of  formication  over  the  arm  and  hand ;  she  cannot  straighten 
her  fingers  perfectly;  the  elbow  may  be  raised  from  the  side  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  body,  but  she  cannot  raise  it  herself  more  than  one 
foot;  she  carries  it  back  a  little  more  freely  than  forwards. 

In  compound  dislocations,  the  prognosis  must  always  be  regarded 
as  exceedingly  grave.  In  the  only  example  which  has  come  under 
my  notice,  the  circumstances  attending  which  I  shall  hereafter  men- 
tion in  the  general  chapter  devoted  to  compound  dislocations,  the 
patient  died  from  sloughing  of  the  axillary  artery.  Mr.  Scott  has» 
however,  reported  a  case,  in  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  recovered 
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rapidly  after  tbe  reduction  was  effected,  and  in  thirteen  months  his 
arm  was  nearly  as  useful  as  before.' 

TrecUment. — ^The  priuciples  of  treatment  in  this  dislocation  are  very 
simple  and  easy  to  be  comprehended.  I  speak  now  of  recent  uncom- 
plicated cases  of  dislocation  into  the  axilla ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
various  and  sometimes  almost  contradictory  views  which  surgeons 
have  entertained  as  to  the  best  and  most  rational  modes  of  procedure, 
I  continue  to  affirm  that  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  the  reduction 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases  are  established  and  indisputable. 

Observe  now  the  obvious  anatomical  facts,  and  then  consider  the 
inevitable  inferences. 

The  capsule  is  torn,  generally  extensively,  along  the  inner  and 
lower  margins  of  the  socket.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  lodged  below 
and  slightly  in  advance  of  its  natural  position,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  points  of  origin  and  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  and  the 
supra- spinatus  are  separated  somewhat  and  their  fibres  rendered  tense, 
insomuch  that  the  arm  is  abducted  and  actually  lengthened. 

At  first,  and  in  the  most  simple  cases,  these  are  the  only  muscles 
which  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  or  of  a  few  days,  nearly  all  the  other  muscles  about  the  joint, 
most  of  which  were  originally  only  in  a  condition  of  moderate  exten- 
sion, and  some  of  which  were  rather  relaxed  than  extended,  sym- 
pathize with  those  which  are  suffering  the  most»  and  a  general  con- 
traction and  rigidity  ensue,  increased  also  at  the  last  by  the  superven- 
tion of  inflammation  and  its  consequences. 

What,  from  these  simple  premises,  must  be  the  obvious  practical 
deductions? 

That  in  the  simplest  forms  of  the  dislocation  the  most  rational  mode 
of  reduction  will  be  to  elevate  the  arm  sufficiently  to  relax  the  over- 
strained deltoid  and  supra-spinatus  muscles,  which  bind  the  head  of 
the  bone  in  its  new  position,  and  to  pull  gently  in  the  same  direction, 
in  order  to  overcome  the  moderate  resistance  offered  by  several  other 
muscles,  but  whose  tension  cannot  be  relieved  by  the  same  manoeuvre. 

Failing  in  this,  that  we  shall  increase  the  relaxation  of  the  first 
named  muscles,  by  pulling  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  or  even 
directly  upwards;  and  meanwhile,  as  we  carry  the  arm  more  and 
more  upwards,  we  shall  operate  more  powerfully  against  the  resistance 
of  the  other  muscles. 

If  in  all  these  modifications  of  the  same  procedure,  we  keep  the  arm 
a  little  back  of  the  axis  of  the  body,  we  shall  accomplish  the  indica- 
tions the  most  perfectly. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  which  must  be  drawn  from  the  anatomical, 
or,  as  Mr,  Pott  would  call  it,  the  "physiological,"  argument ;  and  which 
assumes  as  its  basis  that  the  muscles  constitute  the  sole  or  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  bone  to  its  socket.  If  any  surgeon  main- 
tains that  the  premise  is  unsound,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  opposed  by  the  untorn  fibres  of  the  capsules  or  by  any 

1  Scott,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sd.,  vol.  xx.  p.  515,  Aug.  1887,  from  the  London 
Lancet  for  March  4;  1887. 
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Other  important  circumstance  than  the  action  of  the  muscles  (we  speak 
of  ordinary  cases),  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  referring  him  again 
to  the  extensive  laceration  which  this  capsule  generally  suffers,  and 
to  the  constrained  and  almost  uniform  position  of  the  arm,  as  a  auffi- 
cient  reply  to  his  objection. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  these  modes  of  extension,  for 
with  nearly  all  of  them  some  slight  degree  of  extension  is  found  neces- 
sary, there  must  be  afforded  some  point  of  resistance  beyond  the  bone; 
and  this  it  is  really  which  has  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments to  reduction.  It  is  not  that  the  muscles  are  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinary  state  of  extension  or  rigidity  that  they  must  be  operated 
against  with  great  force;  it  is  not  that  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa 
is  an  elevated  barrier,  like  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  over  which 
the  bone  must  be  lifted  before  it  can  fall  into  its  socket ;  but  the  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulty  so  often  experienced  in  producing  effective 
extension  and  counter-extension  is  to  be  sought  for  mainly  in  the 
fact  that  the  scapula,  upon  which  the  humerus  rests,  is  movable,  being 
held  to  the  body  by  little  else  than  muscles,  which,  in  fact,  bind  the 
scapula  much  less  firmly  to  the  body  than  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
now  bind  the  scapula  to  the  arm ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  scapula 
itself  presents  very  few  points  against  which  a  counter-extending  force 
can  be  properly  and  efficiently  applied. 

Occasionally  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  elevate  the  arm  to  an  acute 
angle,  or  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  when,  the  resistance  of  the 
deltoid  and  supra-spinatus  being  overcome,  the  bone  will  at  once  re- 
sume its  place.  In  several  instances  which  have  come  under  my  notice 
nothing  more  has  been  necessary ;  and  where  it  can  be  done,  the  least 
possible  pain  and  injury  are  inflicted.  It  is  the  method,  therefore, 
which  in  all  recent  cases  I  have  first  tried  and  would  wish  to  recom- 
mend. By  it  I  have  more  than  once  succeeded  when  other  and  more 
violent  efibrts  have  failed. 

At  other  times  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  this  simple  manipula- 
tion only  a  moderate  degree  of  extension,  such  as  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon  can  make,  without  the  application  of  direct  counter-extension 
except  what  is  effected  by  the  weight  and  resistance  of  the  body. 

If,  however,  the  bone  refuse  to  move,  we  shall  then  be  obliged  to 
consider  upon  what  point  and  by  what  means  we  can  best  apply  a 
counter-extending  force.  Ample  experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
extremity  of  the  acromion  process  is  the  only  available  point  when 
we  are  making  the  extension  in  a  line  below  a  right  angle,  or  in  a 
line  downwards  more  or  less  approaching  the  axis  of  the  body.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  counter-extension  could  be  made  in  the 
axilla  against  the  inferior  margin  of  the  scapula ;  but  several  obstacles 
are  presented  to  the  successful  application  of  force  at  this  point  The 
axillary  space  is  narrow  and  deep,  so  that  even  with  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  placing  first  a  ball  of  yarn  in  the  axilla,  and  upon  this 
the  heel  of  the  operator,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  enter 
the  axilla  without  at  the  same  time  pressing  with  considerable  force 
against  its  muscular  margins ;  but  to  press  upon  the  pectoralis  major 
and  latissimus  dorsi  is  to  neutralize  our  own  efforts.    If,  however, 
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the  heel  or  the  ball  does  press  fairly  into  the  axilla,  it  will  not  find 
the  scapala  readily,  but  it  must  impinge  first  upon  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  which  is  always  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  scapula.  If 
it  ever  is  made  to  reach  actually  the  inferior  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is,  the  efiect  must  be  still  only  to  tilt  the  scapula 
upon  itself  by  throwing  back  its  lower  angle,  and  not  to  separate  the 
glenoid  cavity  or  its  upper  and  anterior  margin  from  the  head  of  the 
humerus. 

Whatever  success,  therefore,  may  have  attended  this  mode  of  prac- 
tice,  either  in  my  own  hands  or  in  the  hands  of  other  surgeons,  must 
be  ascribed  not  to  the  counter-ex tension  thus  effected,  but  simply  to 
the  operation  of  the  heel  as  a  wedge,  which,  by  insinuating  itself  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  head  of  the  bone,  has  thrust  it  outwards  and 
upwards  into  its  socket;  or  to  its  having  acted  as  a  fulcrum  upon 
which  the  humerus  has  operated  as  a  lever. 

It  is  to  the  extremity  of  the  acromion  process,  then,  that  we  must 
apply  our  counter-extension  when  we  are  employing  this  mode  of  ex- 
tension.  The  fingers  or  hands  of  a  faithful  assistant  may  answer  the 
purpose,  or  having  removed  his  boot,  the  operator  may  often  press 
successfully  with  the  ball  of  his  foot,  and  the  more  he  carries  the  arm 
outwards  the  more  secure  will  be  his  seat  upon  the  process;  or  we 
may  adopt  some  of  the  contrivances  for  securing  the  process  which 
have  been  suggested  by  other  surgeons ;  such  as  a  band  crossing  the 
shoulder,  and  made  fast  to  a  counter-band,  which  passes  through  the 
armpit  and  against  the  side  of  the  body.  Dr.  Physick,  of  Philadelphia, 
reduced  a  dislocation  in  this  way  as  early  as  the  year  1790,  in  the 
case  of  a  patient  admitted  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  London,  while 
he  was  a  student  of  medicine,  and  he  subsequently  taught  the  same 
in  his  lectures.  Physick  directed  that  an  assistant  should  press  firmly 
against  the  process  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Dorsey  and  Hays  ap- 
prove of  the  same  method,^  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  American  sur- 
geons regarded  it  favorably. 

If  we  pull  directly  outwards,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  we 
may  still  continue  to  press  upon  the  acromion  process  with  the  foot; 
or  we  may  perhaps  trust  to  the  method  of  making  counter-extension 
first  suggested  by  Nathan  Smith,  of  New  Haven,  and  subsequently 
recommended  by  his  son.  Prof.  Nathan  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore.  Says 
Prof.  N.  R.  Smith  :*  "  What  surgeon  of  experience  has  not  encountered 
the  difficulty  which  almost  always  occurs  in  fixing  the  scapula?"  and 
he  then  proceeds  to  give  what  seems  to  him  the  most  efiectual  mode 
of  rendering  the  scapula  immovable,  namely,  to  make  the  counter- 
extension  from  the  opposite  wrist.  By  this  method  the  trapezii  are 
provoked  to  contraction,  and  the  scapula  of  the  injured  side  is  drawn 
firmly  toward  the  spine  and  the  opposite  scapula.  In  illustration  of 
the  value  of  this  procedure  he  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who 

"  Physick,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xix.  p.  886,  Feb.  1887.  Dorsey 'a  Ele- 
ments of  Sursery,  vol.  i.  p.  214.    Philadelphia,  1818. 

'  Smithes  Med.  and  Surg.  Memoirs,  Baltimore,  1831,  p.  837 ;  also,  Amer.  Joum. 
Med.  8ci.,  July,  1861 ;  also,  American  Med.  Times,  Nov.  9, 1861 ;  paper  by  Stephen 
Rogers,  M.D. 
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had  suffered  k  dislocation  of  his  lef^  shoulder,  and  upon  whom  an 
unBuccessful  attempt  at  reduction  bad  already  beeu  made  by  a  re- 
spectable surgeon.  Dr.  Smith  being  called,  proceeded  as  follows: 
Two  gentleuien  made  uounter-extension  from  the  opposite  whsE,  wbile 


Fig.  230. 


Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Knapp  made  extension  from  the  wrist  of  the  injured 
side,  at  first  pulling  it  downwards,  but  gradually  raising  it  to  the 
horizontal  direction,  and  then  gently  depressing  the  wrist.  On  the 
effort  being  steadily  continued  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  bone 
was  observed  to  slip  easily  into  its  place. 

But  no  position  places  the  scapula  so  completely  under  our  control 
as  that  in  which  the  arm  is  carried  almost  directly  upwards  and  ihe 
foot  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  scapula.  By  this  method  we  may 
succeed  generally  when  every  other  expedient  has  failed,  yet  it  is 
painful,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  increases  the  laceration  of  the 
capsule,  and  does  sometimes  serious  injury  to  the  muscles  about  the 
joint.  La  Mothe  was  the  first  to  recommend  this  method,*  but  a» 
early  as  the  year  1764,  Charles  While,  of  Manchester,  made  &st  a  set 
of  pulleys  in  the  ceiling,  and,  placing  a  band  around  the  wrist  of  tbe 
diafocated  arm,  he  drew  the  patient  up  until  the  whole  body  was  SQS- 

c.  p.  887,  Not.  1838,  from  MtUajM 
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pended.  No  pressure,  however,  was  mnde  upon  the  scapula  from 
nbove,  which  ia  no  doubt  the  most  essential  part  of  the  proce^.'  By 
La  Mothe'a  plan,  Jobert  succeeded  after  twcDty-three  days  when  all 
the  usual  methods  had  failed.'  Sometimes  this  procedure  is  modified 
by  placing  the  hand  of  the  operator  against  the  top  of  the  scapula,  as 
ia  shown  in  the  ncoompanying  drawing  (Fig.  240);  and  I  have  several 
times  succeeded  iu  this  way  after  other  measures  have  failed. 


Fig.  840. 


Ia  Molhe'a  mMhod,  modlSad 


A  gentle  movement  backwards  or  forwards,  a  slight  rotation  of  the 
limb,  or  .suddenly  dropping  the  arm  toward  the  body,  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  patient,  are  little  tricks  of  the  operator,  which  now 
and  then  prove  successful. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  thus  describes  his  method  of  applying  the  heel 
to  the  axilla  (Fig.  241):— 

Fig.  241. 


sir  Aillar  CoopH'i  malliod 

'  C.  White,  Amer.  Jonni.  Hed.  Bel.,  Not.  1 

>1.  ii.  p.  373,  London,  1TS4. 

■  Ibid.,  vol.  xxUi.  p.  237,  Nov.  1838. 


*Uh  Iba  hocl  In  Iht  mnm. 

1,  from  Hed,  Obe.  and  Inquiries, 
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"  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture  opon  a 
table  or  sofa,  near  to  the  edge  of  which  he  is  to  be  brought;  the  sur- 
geon then  binds  a  wetted  roller  around  the  arm  immediately  above 
the  elbow,  upon  which  he  ties  a  handkerchief;  then  he  separates  the 

Salient's  elbow  from  his  side,  and,  with  one  foot  resting  upon  the 
oor,  he  places  the  heel  of  hia  other  foot  in  the  axilla,  receiring  the 
head  of  the  os  hutneri  upon  it,  whilst  he  is  himxelf  in  the  sitting  pos- 
ture bj  the  patient's  side.  He  then  draws  the  arm  by  means  of  the 
handkerchief,  steadily,  for  three  or  four  minutes,  when,  under  common 
circumstances,  the  head  of  the  bone  ie  easily  replaced;  but  if  more 
force  be  required,  the  handkerchief  may  be  changed  for  a  long  towel, 
by  which  several  persons  may  pull,  the  surgeon's  heel  still  remaining 
in  the  axilla.  I  generally  bend  the 
forearm  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  OS  humeri,  because  it  relaxes  the 
biceps,  and  consequently  diminishes 
its  resistance." 

He  was  also  accustomed  in  some 

cases   to   reduce   the   dislocation    by 

substituting   the  knee   for  the   heel. 

Placing  the  patient  upon  a  low  chair, 

the  axilla  is  laid  over  the  knee  of  ihe 

operator,  and  while  one  hand  Rteadies 

the  acromion  process  and  scapula,  the 

other   presses   downwards   upon   the 

lower  end  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  212). 

If  some  hours  or  days  have  elapsed 

since  the  occurrence  of  the  dislocation, 

it   will    be    necessary   to   resort    to 

chloroform  or  ether  for  the  purpose 

of  paralyzing  the  muscles,  as  well  as 

with  the  view  of  preventing  pain,  and 

it  may  be  necessary,  in  addition,  to 

iriiuihckii«iiiib«Kiiim.  rcsoft  to  puIlcys,  or  to  some  similar 

permanent  mode  of  extension.    The 

same  measures  also  sometimes  become  necessary  iQ  very  reeent  caeei^ 

especially  in  muscular  subjects. 

In  employing  the  pulleys  we  generally  operate  not  exactly  in  a 
line  with  the  axis  of  the  body,  nor  at  more  than  a  right  angle,  hut 
between  an  angle  of  15"  and  a  right  angle. 

Mr.  Skey  has  suggested  a  plan  by  which  wa  may  combine  the 
principle  of  the  heel  in  the  axilla  with  the  pulleys,  but  which  plan 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  very  much  improved  by  a  couuier- 
extending  force  applied  to  the  acromion  process.  I  ought  to  say, 
however,  that  Mr.  Skey  prefers  that  the  scapula  should  not  be  fi,xed. 
believing  that  the  reduction  is  much  more  easily  effected  when  tbe 
glenoid  cavity  is  drawn  downwards  in  the  act  of  making  the  exten- 

With  all  respect  for  the  opinion  of  this  distinguished  surgeon,  we 
cannot  precisely  agree  with  him,  and  while  we  would  be  disposed  to 
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recommend  in  some  cases  a  trial  of  his  method  of  applying  the  pul- 
leys, we  would  at  the  same  time,  or  certainly  in  the  event  of  its  failure, 
add  the  acromial  support,  and  especially  would  we  advise  that  the 
arm  should  be  more  abducted.  The  following  is  Mr.  Skey's  method, 
as  described  by  himself: — 

"There  is  no  reason  why,  in  very  muscular  subjects,  or  in  old 
dislocations,  the  same  principle  may  not  be  applied  conjointly  with 

Fig.  243. 


Iron  knob  •mployed  bj  Ske]r,  instead  of  the  heel. 

the  use  of  pulleys.  For  the  purpose  of  retaining  this  admirable, 
because  most  efficient  principle,  I  employ  a  well-padded  iron  knob, 
which  may  represent  the  heel,  from  which  there  extend  laterally  two 
strong  straight  branches  of  the  same  metal,  each  ending  in  a  bulb 
or  ring  of  about  four  inches  in  length,  the  office  of  which  is  designed 
to  keep  the  margins  of  the  axilla  as  free  from  pressure  as  possible." 
The  iron  knob  is  to  be  pressed  well  up  into  the  axilla  and  attached  to 
cords  fastened  to  a  staple;  the  patient  lying  upon  his  back  or  inclined 
a  little  to  the  opposite  side.  The  arm  is  then  to  be  drawn  downwards 
by  the  pulleys,  "as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to,  and  in  contact  with, 
the  body."* 

In  this  way  Mr.  Skey  says  that  he  has  succeeded  in  reducing  a 
great  many  dislocations,  whether  occurring  in  very  muscular  men,  or 
after  some  days',  or  weeks',  or  even  months'  duration ;  and  he  thinks 
the  plan  especially  applicable  to  cases  which  require  long  and  per- 
sistent extension. 

Fig.  244. 


8ke]r*e  method  of  making  ezteniion  and  eoanter-extension  with  pnlleje. 

Mr.  Skey  and  many  other  surgeons  prefer  to  make  the  extension 
from  the  hand.    I  have  succeeded  as  well,  and  it  has  seemed  to  be 

1  Skey,  Operative  Surgery,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  98. 
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less  painful  to  my  patients,  when  I  have  followed  the  practice  of  Sir 
Astley,  and  made  the  extension  from  the  arm.  Sir  Astley  always 
made  the  extension  more  or  less  out  from  the  line  of  the  body,  and 
generally  almost  at  a  right  angle  when  using  the  pulleya,  the  scapula 
being  made  fast  by  "  a  girt  buckled  on  the  top  of  the  acromion,"  or  by 
a  split  cloth  (Fig.  245). 


Fig.  346. 


8Lr  Aallej  Cooiitr'i  nod*  of  mi 


The  instrameat  invented  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Portland,  Conn.,  called  the 
adjuster,  useless  and  even  mischievous  as  we  have  found  it  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  treatment  of  fractures,  possesses  considerable  merit  as  an 
apparatus  for  reducing  old  dislocations,  especially  of  the  shoulder.  The 
principal  advantage  which  may  be  claimed  for  it  is,  that  while  the  forces 
ore  being  applied  the  limb  may  be  moved  pretty  freely  in  all  direc- 
tions; thus  enabling  us  to  employ  rotation  at  the  same  time  that  the 
extension  is  made.  We  may  also  lift  or  depress,  adduct  or  abduct 
the  limb  without  relaxing  the  extension.  In  the  hands  of  American 
surgeons  it  has  occasionally  been  successful  when  other  means  have 
faili^d.  Dr.  Jarvis  has  related  a  case  presented  at  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital, at  Mobile,  Tenn.,  of  forty-two  days'  standing,  which  he  reduced 
on  the  second  attempt,  after  other  means  had  failed ;'  and  Dr.  May,  of 
Washington,  reduced  a  similar  dislocation  at  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
by  the  same  apparatus,  without,  however,  having  previously  resorted 
to  any  other  means.* 

I  have  myself  used  the  apparatus  occasionally,  both  in  my  hospital 
and  private  practice,  and  can  speak  favorably  of  its  operation. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  practice  adopted  by  Prof.  H.  H. 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  according  to  whom  nearly  all  uislocatioos  of 
the  shoulder,  of  a  recent  date,  may  be  promptly  and  easily  reduced 
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by  manipulation  alone.  His  method  consists,  first,  in  flexing  tbe  fore- 
arm upon  the  arm,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  the  elbow  is  lifted  from 
the  body;  second,  in  rotating  the  humerus  upwards  and  outwards, 
employing  the  forearm  as  a  lever ;  and  third,  in  reversing  this  last 
movement,  that  is,  rotating  the  humerus  downwards  and  inwards  while 
at  the  same  moment  the  elbow  is  carried  again  to  the  side.* 

When  the  dislocation  is  into  the  axilla,  this  manoeuvre  will  generally 
succeed;  but  if  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  slipped  forwards,  even 
only  sufficient  to  engage  itself  slightly  under  the  tendons  of  the 
coraco-braohialis  and  biceps,  the  outward  rotation  of  the  humerus 
will  inevitably  thrust  the  head  further  forward,  and  fasten  it  more 
certainly  underneath  these  tendons;  while  the  rotation  of  the  humerus 
in  the  opposite  direction  will  alone  often  be  sufficient  to  carry  the 
head  directly  into  the  socket. 

Ancient  Luxations. — Finally,  I  ought  to  speak  somewhat  more  in 
detail  of  the  manner  of  procedure  and  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  reduction  of  old  dislocations,  or  of  dislocations  requiring  the  inter- 
position of  mechanical  appliances;  especially  with  a  view  to  the  more 
complete  exposition  of  my  own  practice  in  these  cases. 

If  the  dislocation  is  recent,  but  reduction  is  found  impossible  with- 
out the  aid  of  mechanical  apparatus,  the  difficulty  will  be  understood 
to  consist  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  resistance  ofiered  by  the 
muscles.  If,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  the  capsule,  or  an  untorn 
tendon,  or  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  present  themselves  as 
obstacles,  they  must  still  be  considered  as  unusual  and  extraordinary 
impediments,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  regarded  rather  as  pos- 
sible than  probable. 

Almost  our  sole  purpose,  then,  it  will  be  understood,  in  all  recent 
cases  requiring  mechanical  appliances,  and  in  some  ancient  cases,  is  to 
overcome  the  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

We  prefer  always  to  place  the  patient  upon  a  mattress  laid  upon 
the  floor ;  two  silk  handkerchiefs,  or  two  pieces  of  a  cotton  roller,  are 
then  laid  along  the  radial  and  ulnar  sides  of  the  humerus,  and  over 
the  middle  of  these,  immediately  above  the  condyles,  a  wetted  roller 
is  applied,  its  end  being  made  fast  with  a  needle  and  thread  rather 
than  with  a  pin.  The  upper  ends  of  the  longitudinal  strips,  or  of  the 
handkerchiefs,  are  now  turned  down  and  tied  to  the  opposite  ends, 
thus  converting  them  both  into  lateral  loops.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  counter-extension,  a  sheet  is  passed  around  the  body  under 
the  axilla,  and  made  fast  to  a  staple ;  while  an  intelligent  assistant  is 
to  manage  the  scapula  with  his  naked  hands,  either  by  pulling  with 
his  fingers  placed  under  the  process,  or  by  pushing  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand  and  ball  of  his  thumb.  The  pulleys,  secured  to  a  staple 
exactly  opposite  to  that  which  holds  the  counter-extending  band,  are 
made  ready,  but  not  for  the  present  attached  to  the  arm. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  placed  completely  under  the  influence  of 
an  anaesthetic,  the  operator  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  reduction. 
It  is  my  maxim  never  to  attempt  to  accomplish  by  complicated  and 

>  H.  H.  Smith,  Gross's  Sarg.,  ed.  of  1863,  p.  152. 
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violent  measures  what  may  be  done  as  well  by  more  simple  and 
gentle  means.  I  think  it  proper,  therefore,  to  make  several  attempts 
at  reduction  by  manipulation  alone,  aided  now  by  the  anaesthetic,  the 
extending  and  counter-extending  bands,  &c.,  before  resorting  to  the 
pulleys.  Seating  himself  upon  the. mattress,  with  his  boots  drawn,  the 
surgeon  should  bend  the  forearm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  and 
planting  one  heel  in  the  axilla,  with  one  hand  he  should  seize  upon 
the  loops  at  the  elbow,  and  with  the  other  steady  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm of  the  patient,  while  he  proceeds  to  make  firm  traction  for  a  few 
seconds  in  the  line  of  the  body,  or  only  a  little  out  from  this  line. 
Failing  in  this,  he  may  direct  the  assistant  to  seize  upon  the  scapula, 
and  make  counter-extension ;  still  not  succeeding,  he  may  change  his 
foot  from  the  axilla  to  the  acromion  process  and  pull  directly  outwards 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  or  he  may  swing  himself  gradually 
around  until  he  comes  to  be  above  the  head  of  the  patient,  and  the 
foot  presses  firmly  upon  the  top  of  the  scapula ;  now  descending  again 
in  the  same  direction,  he  will  very  probably  find  the  limb  reduced,  or 
capable  of  being  reduced  easily,  by  operating  upon  it  as  a  lever  by 
laying  it  across  the  body  while  at  the  same  moment  it  is  rotated 
slightly  inwards. 

If  still  the  reduction  is  not  accomplished,  the  pulleys  must  at  once 
be  put  in  requisition.  The  sheet  passed  /iround  the  chest  and  fastened 
to  a  staple,  is  only  a  means  of  supporting  the  body  and  rendering  it 
more  steady ;  as  a  means  of  counter-extension  its  value  is  inconsider- 
able. To  make  fast  the  scapula,  we  must  still  rely  mainly  upon  the 
naked  hands  of  strong  men,  or  upon  a  strap  drawn  firmly  across  the 
process  and  held  in  place  by  an  assistant. 

Whenever  we  employ  extension  without  the  aid  of  anaesthetics,  as 
sometimes  we  are  compelled  to  do,  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  proposed  to  conquer  the  muscles  by  fatiguing  them, 
and  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  a  force  suddenly  applied,  however 
great  it  may  be,  but  only  by  gentle,  steady,  and  long-continued  exten- 
sion. The  muscles,  when  attacked  openly  and  vigorously,  resist,  and 
will  suffer  laceration  rather  than  yield,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
insidious  but  persevering  approach  seldom  fails  to  end  in  their  defeat 
The  same  is  true,  but  in  a  much  less  degree,  when  the  patient  is  in- 
sensible from  anaasthesia. 

The  forearm  is  again  fiexed,  and  the  arm  carried  out  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  body,  the  pulleys  secured  to  the  loops,  and  the  assistant 
takes  hold  upon  the  process,  while  the  surgeon  draws  gently  upon  the 
rope  attached  to  the  pulleys;  as  soon  as  everything  is  moaerately 
tense,  he  is  to  desist  for  a  few  moments.  Again  the  rope  is  drawn 
upon  gently,  and  again  the  progress  of  the  extension  is  suspended. 
In  this  way  the  operator  is  to  proceed  during  half  an  hour,  or  two 
hours,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  demand ;  occasionally  rotating 
the  humerus,  i^nd  occasionally  lifling  its  head  toward  the  socket. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  understood  that  the  principal  counter-extension  is 
made  by  the  assistants,  who  must  relieve  each  other,  at  the  acromiou 
process.  The  sheet  in  the  axilla,  or  rather  against  the  side  of  tlie 
chest,  has  some  value  in  this  respect  when  the  arm  is  at  a  right  angle 
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with  the  body,  but  in  itself  it  cannot  control  the  scapula,  only  as  it 
holds  the  boay  to  which  the  scapula  is  attached.  Much,  therefore,  as 
we  may  regret  the  inconvenience  of  making  counter-extension  by 
hands  alone,  experience  and  anatomy  alike  must  teach  that  here  it  is 
the  only  mode.  If  these  dislocations  are  reduced  often  by  other 
methods,  as  no  doubt  they  are,  then  it  is  only  an  evideuce  that  in 
these  examples  little  or  no  counter-extension  was  necessary. 

Sometimes  the  dislocation  is  not  reduced  when  the  extension  is 
given  up,  but  if  then  a  resort  is  promptly  made  to  some  one  of  the 
Himple  methods  already  described,  while  the  muscles  are  still  ex- 
hausted, it  very  often  happens  that  the  reduction  is  easily  accom- 
plished. 

It  will  be  prudent  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  prevent  a  reluxation, 
whether  the  dislocation  is  recent  or  ancient,  as  soon  as  its  reduction 
is  eflfected,  to  place  the  arm  in  a  sling  and  secure  the  elbow  to  the  side 
by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller.  I  do  not  think  the  axillary  pad  necessary, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  has  sometimes  done  as  much  mischief  as  the  dislo- 
cation itself. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  variety  of  expedients  to 
which  we  are  obliged  sometimes  to  resort  before  our  efforts  prove 
successful : — 

Thomas  Leeding,  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  set.  52,  a  laborer,  and  a 
muscular  man,  dislocated  his  right  arm  into  the  axilla,  by  jumping 
from  the  cars  when  they  were  in  full  motion.  The  blow  was  received 
upon  the  shoulder.  An  intelligent  country  surgeon,  assisted  by 
several  other  persons,  attempted  reduction  within  an  hour  after  the 
accident,  but  failed,  and  as  the  patient  had  some  distance  to  travel,  he 
was  not  brought  under  my  notice  until  eighteen  hours  had  elapsed. 
We  first  administered  chloroform,  and  then,  while  an  assistant  held 
firmly  upon  the  acromion  process,  I  pulled  in  the  line  of  the  body, 
then  outwards,  and  finally  upwards,  but  to  no  purpose.  Having  then 
applied  Jarvis^s  "adjuster,"  and  after  the  arm  had  been  kept  extended 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  body  fifteen  minutes,  we  removed  the  appa- 
ratus, and  found  the  bone  in  its  place. 

John  Harrington,  aet.  50,  a  very  large  and  powerful  man,  fell  while 
intoxicated,  and  dislocated  his  left  humerus  into  the  axilla.  No  sur- 
geon was  called  until  the  tenth  day,  when  he  first  consulted  Dr.  Dud- 
ley, who  at  once  brought  him  to  me.  Without  delay  we  applied  the 
pulleys,  and  placing  the  arm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  we  made 
extension  fifteen  minutes;  occasionally  also  rotating  the  arm.  We 
then  removed  the  pulleys,  and  while  an  assistant  held  upon  the  acro- 
mion process,  with  my  heel  in  the  axilla,  I  made  extension  in  the  line 
of  the  axis  of  the  body,  then  outwards,  and  finally  upwards  with  my 
foot  upon  the  top  of  the  scapula.  I  next  seated  my  patient  in  a  chair, 
and  drew  his  arm  and  axilla  forcibly  over  my  knee.  The  bone  was 
not  yet  reduced ;  I  therefore  bled  him  twenty -four  ounces,  or  until 
partial  syncope  was  induced,  and  proceeded  to  repeat  most  of  these 
processes,  but  with  no  better  result.  At  this  moment  I  determined 
to  use  sulphuric  ether,  which  had  just  been  introduced  as  an  anaesthetic, 
and  while  he  was  completely  under  its  influence  the  pulleys  were  again 
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applied,  and  the  extension  continued  for  some  time,  and  until  the  rope 
broke.  He  was  then  again  placed  in  a  chair,  and  the  axilla  brought 
over  my  knee,  when  in  a  moment  the  reduction  was  accomplished. 

John  Bowles,  of  Buffalo,  aged  45  years,  an  Irish  laborer,  tolerably 
muscular,  but  spare.  Bowles  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  dislo- 
cated  his  lefl;  humerus  into  the  axilla.  The  shoulder  became  much 
swollen,  and  was  very  painful,  but  he  did  not  suspect  a  dislocatioa 
and  did  not  consult  a  surgeon.  Eight  weeks  after  the  accident  be 
applied  to  me.  There  were  present  the  usual  signs  of  this  dislocation, 
but  the  arm  was  by  careful  measurement  one  inch  and  a  half  longer 
than  the  other. 

The  reduction  was  accomplished  on  the  same  day,  in  presence  of 
Drs.  Lee,  Webster,  Coventry,  Ford,  and  Jewett.  The  time  occupied 
in  the  reduction  was  about  two  hours.  An  attempt  was  first  made 
with  the  heel  in  the  axilla  and  with  violent  rotation  and  extension. 
The  same  plan  was  repeated  with  the  aid  of  ether,  which  was  adminis- 
tered freely.  Jarvis's  adjuster  was  now  applied,  with  no  result,  except 
that,  either  in  consequence  of  the  force  employed  by  the  adjuster,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  free  use  of  ether,  or  of  both,  he  became  convulsed 
violently,  which  was  accompajiied  by  frothing  at  the  mouth  and  other 
grave  symptoms.  The  adjuster  was  removed,  and  the  exhibition  of 
ether  discontinued.  As  soon  as  the  convulsions  ceased,  and  before 
consciousness  had  returned,  extension,  rotation,  &c.,  were  again  made 
by  hands.  Finally,  after  all  extension  was  relinquished,  placing  my 
knee  in  the  axilla,  I  reduced  the  bone  by  a  very  slight  rotary  action 
upon  the  arm ;  the  bone  was  at  once  plainly  in  its  socket,  but  the 
unusual  length  of  the  limb  continued,  being  one  inch  and  a  half 
longer,  though  it  could  be  shortened  to  the  same  length  as  the  other 
by  lifting  the  elbow.  A  pad  was  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  arm 
secured  with  a  sling  and  roller.  The  next  day  the  arm  remained  in 
place,  but  it  was  now  only  one  inch  longer  than  the  other.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  it  was  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  longer,  and 
could  be  reduced  to  the  same  length  by  lifting;  the  pain  and  swelling 
about  the  shoulder,  which  never  were  great,  were  subsiding,  and  the 
patient  was  dismissed. 

However  skilfully  our  efforts  may  be  directed,  they  will  be  found 
occasionally  to  fail ;  either  owing  to  adhesions  which  have  taken  place 
between  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  rather  its  capsule,  and  the  adjacent 
tendons,  muscles,  etc.,  to  some  extraordinary  position  of  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  bone  in  its  relation  to  ligamentous  or  tendinous  structures, 
to  a  filling  up  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  or  to  some  other  cause  not  fully 
explained.  Such  failures  have  happened  not  only  in  the  hand;)  of 
ignorant  and  unskilful  surgeons,  destitute  of  appliances,  but  also  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  the  most  expert,  and  who  are  the  most  com- 
pletely provided  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus.  Indeed,  if  the  troth 
were  known,  it  .would  probably  be  found  that  the  number  of  failures 
has  been  greater  than  the  successes.  The  records  of  surgery,  however, 
furnish  a  great  manv  examples  of  ancient  dislocations  of  the  humerus 
reduced  after  periods  ranging  from  one  month  to  six,  or  even  longer. 
Dieffenbach  has  been  able  to  accomplish  the  reduction  of  a  forward 
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dislocation  after  two  years,  but  not  until  he  bad  cut  tbe  tendons  of 
tbe  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  teres  major,  and  teres  minor,  and 
had  divided  the  ligaments  surrounding  the  new  joint.^ 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  young  surgeon  not  to  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  numerous  examples  of  serious  and  even  fatal  accidents 
which  have  followed  upon  the  attempts  to  reduce  ancient  luxations  at 
this  joint.  The  late  George  C.  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  a  distin- 
guished surgeon,  having  met  with  one  of  these  unfortunate  accidents 
in  his  own  practice,  has  had  the  candor  to  make  a  public  statement  of 
the  case  and  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  it.  In  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Western  Lancet,  published  in  the  November  number 
for  1856,  he  writes  as  follows: — 

"  About  the  10th  ult.,  aided  by  yourself,  I  succeeded  in  reducing  by 
manipulation,  without  the  pulleys,  a  dislocation  into  the  axilla,  of 
eighty  days'  standing.  The  reduction  was  accomplished  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  and  ether,  and  the  next 
morning  the  patient  left  for  the  country,  in  a  comfortable  condition. 
Since  that  I  have  received  no  tidings  from  him.  Encouraged  by  the 
result  in  this  case,  another  patient,  himself  a  physician,  a  tall,  athletic 
man,  and  about  fifty  years  of  age,  decided  to  submit  to  the  same  mani- 
pulation, although  his  arm  had  been  dislocated  for  about  sixteen  weeks. 
Tbe  dislocation  was  downwards  and  inwards,  and  about  the  tenth  week 
an  unsuccessful  attempt,  by  another  surgeon,  had  been  made  with  the 
pulleys,  to  which  the  force  of  six  men  was  applied  for  two  and  a  half 
hours.  The  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  and  ether, 
aided  by  yourself,  Drs.  Fries,  Gary,  Qraham,  and  Kauffman,  I  com- 
menced my  manipulations,  adducting,  rotating,  abducting,  and  elevat- 
ing the  arm.  These  efforts  had  been  made  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
the  least  possible  violence  employed,  when  a  tumefaction  appeared  in 
the  pectoral  region,  which  in  a  few  minutes  attained  a  considerable 
size.  Supposing  that  the  axillary  artery  was  ruptured,  as  no  pulse 
could  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  a  ligature  was  immediately  applied  to  the 
vessel  at  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  The  operation  was  performed 
about  10  o'clock  A.M.,  and  compression  of  the  pectoral  region  made 
by  means  of  a  sponge  and  broad  roller.  On  removing  this  the  next 
morning,  the  tumefaction  had  nearly  disappeared.  The  patient  con- 
tinued comfortable,  and  about  nine  days  after  the  application  of  the 
ligature  I  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city  on  a  professional  visit  to 
Indiana.  I  left  on  Friday  afternoon  and  returned  on  Monday  morning, 
at  which  time  I  learned  that  my  patient  had  died  on  Sunday  morning, 
from  hemorrhage  at  the  seat  of  ligature." 

The  following  is  a  resurni  of  similar  accidents  which  have  from 
time  to  time  occurred  in  the  practice  of  other  surgeons. 

Desault  twice  observed,  after  attempts  to  reduce  old  luxations  of  the 
shoulder,  'Humeurs  aeriennes^  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  in 
each  case  the  tumor  was  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a  bloodvessel.* 

Felletan,  also,  attempting  to  reduce  a  luxation  of  four  months'  stand- 

*  Dieffenbach,  Bost.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Joam.,  vol.  xxU.  p.  883,  from.  Medicin. 
Zeitung. 

*  Desault,  Joum.  de  Chir.,  t.  iv.  p.  801. 
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ing.  thought  he  produced  a  tumeur  aerienne,  but  it  being  opened  the 
patient  bled  to  death.^ 

Malgaigne,  attempting  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  sixtj^eight  days' 
standing,  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  tumefaction  in  the  axilla,  and  on 
the  shoulder,  which  caused  so  much  alarm  as  to  induce  him  to  disjcon- 
tinue  his  efforts.  Ice  was  applied,  and  the  hemorrhage,  which  he 
thought  came  from  muscular  branches,  was  arrested*  Verduc  saw 
the  axillary  artery  ruptured  in  the  same  manner,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  patient  died.*  J.  L.  Petit  met  with  a  similar  case.  Plainer 
mentions  a  case  of  rupture  of  both  axillary  artery  and  vein.  C.  Bell 
reports  an  example  of  rupture  of  the  artery  with  extensive  laceratioD 
of  the  muscles,  and  which  demanded  immediate  amputation.  Delpech 
ruptured  the  artery,  and  his  patient  died  immediately.^  Flaubert  was 
more  fortunate,  the  effused  blood  being  absorbed  after  a  few  days. 
Froriep  saw  his  patient  die  within  one  hour  and  a  half  after  a  rupture 
of  the  axillary  vein.  John  0.  Warren,  of  Boston,  tied  the  subclavian 
artery  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an  enormous  aneurisroal  tumor  in  the 
axilla,  caused  by  the  reduction  of  a  recent  dislocation.^  Gibson,  of 
Philadelphia,  lost  two  patients  in  attempting  to  reduce  old  luxations 
of  the  humerus,^  and  he  relates  another  fatal  case  occurring  in  the 
practice  of  David,  of  Bouen.  Leudet,  of  Bouen,  lost  a  patient  in  this 
way  in  1824.  In  this  latter  case,  and  in  both  the  cases  occurring  in 
the  practice  of  Gibson,  there  was  a  fracture,  also,  of  the  lower  margin 
of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

In  addition  to  these  lesions  of  arteries  and  veins  caused  by  attempts 
at  reduction  of  dislocated  shoulders,  in  both  recent  and  ancient  cases, 
there  are  several  examples  recorded  of  sudden  death  when  no  such 
lesions  were  disclosed  in  the  autopsy.  In  the  case  reported  by  Lis- 
franc  death  was  ascribed  to  cerebral  congestion.  MM.  Lenoir  and 
Larrey  refer  to  cases,  also,  of  lesions  of  the  brachial  plexus,  causing 
paralysis,  yet  these  were  recent  cases,  and  the  reduction  was  easily 
accomplish  ed.T 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  London,  reported  in  1866  that  inflammation,  sup- 
puration, and  death  had  resulted  from  an  attempt  made  to  reduce  an 
old  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  under  his  own  observation.* 

In  the  following  case  an  attempt  to  reduce  an  ancient  dislocation 
of  the  humerus  occasioned  a  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck. 

Martha  Hogan,  89t.  70,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  admitted  into  the 
Long  Island  College  Hospital  during  the  spring  of  1860.  The  dislo- 
cation had  existed  six  weeks,  and  was  subcoracoid.  On  the  day  of 
admission  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  it,  both  by  Dr.  Johnson  and 
myself,  without  an  ansssthetic,  in  which  we  both  failed.  I  then  gave 
her  ether,  and  now  discovered  that  she  had  a  fracture  of  the  seoond 

1  Pelletan,  Cliir.  Clin.,  t.  ii.  p.  951.  •  MalgaSgne,  op.  cit.,  p,  150. 

a  Verduc,  Op^rat.  de  la  Chir.,  1698,  t.  i.  p.  559. 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 

*  Warren,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xi.  N.  S.  1846. 

*  Oibson,  Elements  of  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  824,  4th  ed. 

7  Lisfranc,  Lenoir,  Larrey,  Bui.  de  la.Soc.  Chir.,  i.  i. 

*  Load.  Uosp.  Reports,  vol.  ii.   (See  Cincinnati  Joum.  Med.,  Aug.  1866,  p.  361.) 
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and  third  ribs  on  the  same  side.  The  fractures  were  ununited.  While 
manipulating,  pulling  the  arm  gently  and  rotating,  the  surgical  neck 
of  the  humerus  gave  way.  She  did  not  survive  the  injury  many 
days,  and  the  autopsy  confirmed  this  diagnosis.  I  have  seen  the  same 
fracture  caused  by  an  attempt  at  reduction  at  Bellevue. 

Norris  has  reported  three  cases  of  ancient  dislocation  into  the 
axilla,  treated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital;  one,  of  four  weeks' 
standing,  was  reduced  in  thirty  seconds  by  the  aid  of  the  pulleys ; 
the  second,  which  had  existed  seven  weeks,  was  reduced  by  the  same 
means  in  about  one  hour ;  and  the  third,  dislocated  ten  weeks,  was 
left  unreduced  after  extension  and  counter-extension  had  been  made 
for  an  hour.  In  the  second  case,  however,  suppuration  occurred  in 
or  about  the  joint,  and,  on  the  tenth  day,  the  abscess  was  opened, 
giving  exit  to  a  large  amount  of  pus.  He  left  the  hospital  with  the 
parts  about  the  shoulder  still  much  hardened  and  stiff.^ 

Dislocation^  with  Fracture  of  (he  Humerus  near  its  Upper  End. 

We  have  thus  far  omitted  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  dislocations 
of  the  humerus  accompanied  with  fracture  near  its  upper  end.  The 
older  writers,  almost  without  an  exception,  agree  in  aeclaring  the  re- 
duction of  these  dislocations  impossible,  until  the  fracture  had  united. 
And,  so  late  as  the  year  1828,  we  have  the  report  of  a  case  treated  in 
this  manner  by  a  surgeon  in  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
himself  reduced  the  dislocation  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  when  the 
fracture  was  found  to  have  united.' 

But  since  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics  immediate  attempts  at 
reduction  have  more  often  proved  successful ;  and  in  no  case  can  the 
surgeon  excuse  himself  for  having  omitted  to  make  the  eflfort. 

Kichet  reports  an  example  of  this  kind  in  a  man  sixty-eight  years 
of  age,  in  whom  the  dislocation  was  complicated  with  a  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  humerus.  The  attempt  was  not  made  until  the  fourth 
day.  when  it  proved  successful  without  extension.  The  fracture  was 
afterwards  adjusted  and  consolidated  so  that  he  recovered  the  com- 
plete use  of  his  arm.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  May, 
1855,  Dr.  Watson  reported  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  humerus  near  its 
head,  complicated  with  a  dislocation  into  the  axilla.  The  patient  was 
a  robust  man,  past  the  middle  age,  and  had  received  the  injury  by  a 
blow  on  the  shoulder  from  a  steam-engine.  He  was  very  much  pros- 
trated at  the  time  of  being  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and  the  exami- 
nation was  not  made  until  the  following  morning.  The  arm  was  then 
found  lying  close  to  the  side,  but  in  other  respects  it  presented  the 
usual  signs  of  a  dislocation.  Ether  was  immediately  administered ; 
and  while  extension  and  counter-extension  were  applied,  and  a  sweep- 
ing motion  given  to  the  arm,  drawing  it  from  the  body,  firm  pressure 

»  Korris,  Amer.  Jonm.  Med.  Sci.,  xxxi.  p.  24. 

'  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  No.  i.,  1828;  also,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci., 
vol.  ii.  p.  233. 

'  Richet,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xii.,  new  ser.,  p.  293,  from  Bulletin  de 
Therap. 
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with  the  fingers  was  made  in  the  axilla,  forcing  the  head  toward  the 
socket,  and  the  bone  slipped  into  its  position.^ 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  I  have  re- 
ported a  case  of  supposed  dislocation  accompanied  with  a  fracture, 
which  I  succeeded  in  reducing  on  the  eighth  day.' 

I  have,  however,  twice  failed  in  attempts  to  reduce  similar  disloca- 
tions. The  first  patient,  John  Riley,  set.  49,  was  admitted  to  BelleToe 
Hospital,  March  29th,  1864,  having  received  the  injury  two  days 
before.  The  dislocation  was  subcoracoid,  and  the  humerus  was 
broken  at  its  surgical  neck.  Having  placed  him  under  the  infloeDce 
of  ether,  assisted  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  and  several  other  surgeons  of 
the  hospital,  I  attempted  to  reduce  the  dislocated  bone,  but  after  a 
trial  prolonged  through  one  hour  or  more,  the  effort  was  abandoned. 

The  second  case  was  in  a  man  aged  about  40  years,  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  Bellevue  Hospital  in  July,  1864,  with  a  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  forwards,  and  a  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck,  of 
four  weeks'  standing.  A  surgeon  had  attempted  reduction  immedi- 
ately after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  but  had  failed.  We  found  the 
fracture  still  ununited,  and  placing  him  under  the  influence  of  ether. 
we  tried  faithfully,  by  pushing  and  pulling  and  by  various  Other  ma- 
noeuvres, to  reduce  the  dislocation,  but  without  success. 

The  fractures  united  in  both  cases  promptly,  and  attempts  were 
subsequently  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation,  but  to  no  purpose. 

Other  examples  have  been  recorded  by  surgeons  in  which  the  re- 
duction has  been  accomplished  immediately,  and  without  much  diffi- 
culty, by  simple  pressure  upon  the  head  of  the  bone,  while  the  patient 
was  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  without  the  aid  of  ex- 
tension ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  extension  in  these  cases 
is  of  any  service.  If,  however,  the  surgeon  were  to  fail  by  pressure 
alone,  it  would  be  proper  to  employ  extension  and  manipulation;'  in 
the  event  of  a  failure  by  these  means,  the  case  ought  to  be  treated  as 
a  fracture,  and  the  earliest  period  after  the  union  of  the  fragments 
should  be  seized  upon  to  accomplish  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation. 
The  frequent  success  of  the  older  surgeons  by  this  method  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  attempt. 

The  treatment  of  compound  dislocations  of  this  joint  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  separate  chapter  devoted  to  the  general  consideration  of 
compound  dislocations  of  all  the  joints  connected  with  the  long  bones. 

§  2.  Dislocation  of  the  Humerus  Forwards.     {Subcoracoid  and 

Subclavicular,) 

Causes. — The  causes  of  this  dislocation  are  the  same  with  those 
which  produce  dislocation  downwards  into  the  axilla,  except  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  occur  in  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  or  upon  the  hand 
when  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  arm  and  forearm  is  thrown  behind 

»  Watson,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xTl.,"new  ser.,  p.  888. 
«  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ix.  p.  93. 

9  Hartshorne,  Case  reduced  by  Manipulation,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  ScL,  Jan.  l$55t 
pp.  278-4,  from  Med.  Examiner. 
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the  body.  If  k  ia  tbe  result  of  a  direct  blow,  the  impulse  has  usually 
been  received  rather  upon  the  back  than  upon  the  outer  side  of  tbe 
bead  of  the  humerus;  or  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  having  been 
originally  thrown  directly  downwards  upon  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
scapula,  may  have  been  made  to  assume  the  position  forwards,  be- 
neath the  pectoral  muscle,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  action  of 
the  muaclea,  or  of  the  position  of  tbe  arm  in  an  attempt  to  rise.  By 
this  latter  mode  of  explanation  the  dislocation  forwards  is  consecu- 
tive only  upon  a  dislocation  downwards. 

In  several  instances  which  have  come  under  my  notice  the  disloca- 
tion has  been  due  to  muscular  action  alone.  In  one  example  the 
dislocation  occurred  frequently  in  consequence  of  epileptic  convul- 
sions. This  was  in  the  person  of  a  lad,  set.  18,  of  a  slender  frame  and 
feeble  muscles.  When  the  dislocation  had  taken  place,  he  was  fre- 
quently able  to  reduce  it  himself;  sometimes  he  was  obliged  to  call 
upon  a  surgeon,  and  at  other  times  he  left  it  out  a  day  or  two,  or 
until  it  became  reduced  spontaneously.  This  spontaneous  reduction 
generally  took  place  at  night,  during  sleep.  At  tbe  time  he  called 
upon  me  the  bone  had  been  out  two  days,  and  he  could  not  reduce  it. 
I  administered  chloroform,  and  then  made  repeated  and  prolonged 
eSbrts  at  reduction,  adopting  all  the  usual  modes  of  manipulation,  but 
without  resorting  to  mechanical  appliances.  The  father  now  refused 
to  allow  me  to  proceed,  and  be  was  taken  home  with  the  bone  unre- 
duced. Tbe  following  day  he  called  at  my  office,  to  say  that  during 
the  night,  while  asleep,  and,  he  thinks,  while  turning  over  in  bed,  tbe 
bone  suddenly  resumed  its  place. 

Pathology.—Omhtiag  for  tbe  present  to  speak  of  partial  luxations, 
the  existence  of  which,  as  a  form  of  traumatic  dislocation,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  question,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  describe  tbe  anatomical 
relations  and  the  various  lesions 
which  generally  accompany  a  com- 
plete luxation  Ibrwards, 

Of  these  we  shall  observe  two 
principal  varieties,  differing  mainly 
in  tbe  degree  or  extent  of  tbe  dis- 
placement 

Thus  we  may  find  the  bead  of  the 
humerus  resting  beneath  tbe  coracoid 
process,  having  the  conjoined  tendon 
of  tbe  short  head  of  the  biceps  and 
of  tbe  coraco- brachial  is  lying  upon 
its  anterior  surface,  while  its  poste- 
rior and  outer  surface  rests  upon  the 
venter  of  tbe  scapula  in  front  of  the 
glenoid  fo^;  in  which  position  it 
has  usually  thrust  up,  to  a  greater 
or  leas  extent,  the  belly  of  the  sub- 
scapular muscle. 

Sir  Aslley  Cooper,  Fergusson,  and  others,  when  mentioning  this 
form  of  dislocation,  call  it  a  "dialoualion  into  the  axilla;"  by  Boyer 
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it  is  called  a  "  primary  luxation  forwards."  Dr.  Wood,  of  New  York, 
has  reported  an  example,  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  hnmerus,  which  he  has  named  "dislocation  under  the  subKapnlaris 
muscle."  The  drawing  which  accompanied  the  report,  made  from  the 
autopsy,  sufiiciently  shows  that  it  was  a  dislocation  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  that  which  we  are  now  describing.'  Dr.  Parker  has  called 
attention  to  a  similar  case,  an  account  of  which  was  first  given  in 
Heese's  edition  of  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary.  The  head  of  the 
humerus  reposed  in  the  "subscapular  fossa,'"  By  Malgaigne,  Vidal 
(de  Cassis),  and  others,  this  is  called  a  subcoracoid  dislocation,  a  term 
which,  as  being  more  distinctive  and  appropriate  than  either  of  the 
others,  I  shall  choose  to  adopt. 

In  the  second  variety,  the  head,  having  escaped  from  underneath  the 
coracoid  process,  is  made  to  approach  nearer  to  the  sternum,  so  as  to 
apply  itself  more  or  less  closely  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the  clavicle. 
In  which  case  the  head  and  neck  will  be  placed  behind  the  pectoralis 
minor,  and  also  behind  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  and  curaco-bra- 
ohialts;  or  between  these  several  mos- 
oles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  serratas 
magDUB,  covering  the  second  and  third 
ribs,  on  the  other  hand. 

Upon  the  appearances  which  aoconi' 

fiany  this  more  advanced  form  of  dis- 
ocation  writers  have  generally  based 
their  descriptions,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
&c.,  of  forward  luxations. 

In  either  form  of  the  accident,  tbe 
deltoid,  with  the  supra-  and  infraspina- 
tus,  is  greatly  stretched,  and  the  two 
latter  sometimes  torn;  theeubscapu- 
laris  is  displaced  upwards  and  back- 
wards, while  its  tendon  is  in  some  in- 
stances completely  wrenched  from  the 
head  of  the  humerus.  Mr.  Ericbsen 
has  seen  the  lesser  tubercle  itself  com- 
pletely broken  off  in  two  examples  of 
this  accident  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  examine  after  death,' 
Occasionally  the  axillary  nerves  are  carried  forwards  with  the  head 
of  the  bone;  and  in  this  case  the  pain  produced  by  their  being  thus 
pressed  upon  is  even  greater  than  in  dislocations  into  the  axilla. 

In  this  accident,  as  in  dislocation  downwards,  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  is  sometimes  broken ;  the  circumflex  nerve  may  be  contused  or 
ruptured,  and  the  capsule  is  generally  torn  very  extensively. 

Symptoms. — If  the  dislocation  is  subclavicular  (Fig.  247),  a  depression 
exists  under  the  outer  end  of  the  acromion  process,  extending  also  un- 
derneath its  posterior  margin;  the  elbow  hangs  away  from  the  body, 
-and  a  little  backwards;  the  axis  of  the  limb  is  much  changed,  being 

'  Wood,  New  York  Jonm.  of  Med.,  Hay,  1850,  p.  383. 
•      '  Parker,  New  York  Jonm.  of  Med.,  March,  1853,  p.  187. 
*  Uiichsen,  Science  and  Art  of  Burger;,  2d  Amer.  ed.,  p.  350. 
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thrown  iowards  ia  the  direction  of  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  the 
whole  body  indiQing  moderately  to  the  same  side;  there  is  also  more 
or  less  inability  to  move  the  arm,  especially  in  a  direction  forwards  or 
outwards ;  a  fulness  is  seen  underneath  the  clavicle,  and  to  the  sternal 
side  of  the  coracoid  process,  occasioned  by  the  head  of  the  humerus; 
the  head  moving  with  the  shaft.  To  these  we  may  add  the  common 
sign  of  all  dislocations  of  the  humerus,  mentioned  by  Dugas,  viz.,  the 
impossibility  of  placing  the  hand  upon  the  opposite  shoulder  while  at 
the  same  moment  the  elbow  is  made  to  touch  the  front  of  the  chest. 

If  the  dislocation  is  forwards,  but  subcoracoid,  the  head  of  the  bone 
will  be  found  below  this  process  and  deep  in  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  axillary  fossa.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  so  distinctly  felt;  but  the 
other  signs  are  the  same  aa  in  the  dislocation  forwards  under  the 
clavicle. 

Prognosis, — While  on  the  one  hand  experience  has  shown  that  the 
axillary  nerves  and  artery  are  less  liable  to  suffer  serious  and  permanent 
injury  than  in  dislocation  downwards,  and  that  the  capsule,  with  the 
tendinous  and  muscular  tissues  about  the  joint,  are  no  more  liable  to 
laceration,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  reduction  has  been  often 
increased,  and  consequently  a  large  number  of  examples,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  actual  number  which  occur,  have  been  left  unreduced. 


Fig.  348. 


Dr.  Norria  relates  a  case  which  the  surgeon  who  was  first  called 

supposed  to  be  a  mere  contusion,  but  which,  on  being  admitted  to  the 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  three  months  after  the  accident,  was  fonpd  to 

be  a  dislocation  forwards  under  the  clavicle.     The  arm  was  almost 
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useless.  Dr.  Norris  made  extension  and  compound  counter-extensioa 
with  pulleys  nearly  an  hour,  bat  to  no  purpose ;  and  finally,  at  tbe 
request  of  the  patient,  the  attempt  was  given  over.' 

IVeatment. — The  same  rules  of  treatment  which  we  have  established 
in  relation  to  dislocations  into  the  axilla  will  be  found  to  be  applicable 
to  this  dislocation,  with  the  exception  that  the  extension  will  have  to 
be  made  generally  at  first  somewhat  in  a  line  backwards  from  tbe 
body,  and  that  our  efforts  will  frequently  have  to  be  continued  with 
more  perseverance,  although  with  less  fear  of  injury,  in  consequence 
of  supposed  adhesions  between  the  artery  and  the  adjacent  tissues. 
The  extension  also  must  always  be  made  downwards  and  outwards, 
if  the  dislocation  is  subclavicular,  until  the  head  of  the  bone  has  es- 
caped from  beneath  the  coracoid  process;  we  may  then  pull  directly 
outwards  or  even  upwards,  while  at  the  same  moment  pressure  is 
made  with  the  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  direction  of  the 
socket,  and  the  arm  is  rotated  inwards. 

If  the  dislocation  is  subcoracoid,  our  modes  of  procedure  need 
scarcely  vary  in  any  respect  from  those  which  we  have  recommended 
for  dislocations  into  the  axilla. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  following  case  has  been  found  sufficient  in 
several  examples  of  subcoracoid  dislocation. 

Mr.  McA.,  of  Buffalo,  set.  78,  moderately  muscular,  fell  through  a 
trap-door,  striking  upon  his  right  elbow,  and  dislocating  the  bameros 
forwards.  Within  two  hours  after  the  accident,  I  found  the  head  of 
the  bone  resting  under  the  coracoid  process,  where  it  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  and  seen.  There  was  a  marked  depression  under  tbe 
acromion  process,  and  the  arm  was  carried  out  from  the  body  and 
slightly  back.  He  had  not  suffered  much  pain.  The  patient  was 
seated  in  a  chair,  and  while  Dr.  Lemon,  who  was  at  that  time  my 
pupil,  supported  the  acromion  process,  I  pushed  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus outwards  toward  the  socket  with  my  left  band,  while  with  my 
right  I  pulled  gently  upon  the  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
body.  After  about  twenty  seconds  it  slid  suddenly  into  its  place 
with  an  audible  snap. 

Simple  manipulation  alone  will  also  be  found  sufficient  in  many 
cases  of  subclavicular  dislocation. 

A  German,  Simeon  Grennas,  set.  21,  fell  upon  an  icy  side-walk,  and 
dislocated  his  right  humerus  under  the  clavicle.  We  found  him  about 
an  hour  after  the  accident  sitting  with  his  head  inclined  to  his  right 
side,  and  supporting  his  elbow  with  his  left  hand.  A  marked  depres- 
sion existed  under  the  outer  end  of  the  acromion  process,  and  instead 
of  the  usual  fulness  there  was  a  flatness  under  tbe  process  behind. 
The  elbow  was  carried  out  from  the  body,  and  very  slightly  backwards. 
While  Dr.  Boardman  supported  the  acromion  process  I  lifted  tbe 
elbow  from  the  side,  carrying  it  first  upwards  and  backwards,  and 
then  forwards,  making  thus  a  short  detour  with  the  arm,  and  when 
the  manoeuvre  was  nearly  completed  the  bone  slid  into  its  socket 
with  a  slight  snap.    No  extension  was  used,  and  no  more  force  was 

>  Norris,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  yoL  xzt.  p.  279. 
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employed  than  was  sufficient  to  lift  and  rotate  the  arm.  He  was  not 
at  the  time  of  the  reduction  faint,  nor  were  his  muscles  relaxed  from 
any  other  cause. 

More  than  once  I  have  accomplished  the  reduction  by  extension 
made  directly  upwards,  as  in  the  following  example. 

A  gentleman,  forty-five  years  of  age,  had  his  left  shoulder  dislocated 
forwards  under  the  clavicle  in  a  railroad  collision,  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1858.  A  young  surgeon  had  been  making  extension  in  various 
ways  for  half  an  hour,  when,  by  placing  my  foot  upon  the  top  of  the 
scapula  aod  drawing  the  arm  directly  upwards,  I  accomplished  the 
reduction  immediately  and  without  much  effort.  Six  months  after 
the  accident,  I  found  the  deltoid  muscle  considerably  wasted,  and  he 
was  still  unable  to  raise  his  arm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body. 

I  have  in  this  way  also  reduced  a  dislocation  which  had  existed 
seventeen  days,  the  nature  of  the  accident  having  been  misunderstood 
by  the  attending  surgeon.  The  man  was  twenty -three  years  old,  and 
quite  muscular.  The  dislocation  had  bee»  produced  by  a  severe  blow 
received  directly  upon  the  shoulder,  and  the  arm  was  still  considerably 
swollen  and  very  tender.  The  reduction  was  accomplished  in  a  few 
seconds  while  the  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  but 
by  my  hands  alone,  aided  only  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot  upon  the 
top  of  the  scapula. 

In  December,  1857,  Dr.  White,  of  Buffalo,  and  myself,  reduced  a 
subclavicular  dislocation  of  the  right  shoulder,  which  had  existed  sixty 
days,  in  a  man  sixty -eight  years  of  age.  The  surgeon  who  first  saw 
the  man  thought  it  was  only  a  sprain  or  a  severe  bruise.  When  he 
came  to  Buffalo,  the  whole  limb  was  enormously  swollen,  and  neither 
Dr.  White  nor  myself  had  much  expectation  of  accomplishing  a  re- 
duction without  a  resort  to  pulleys  and  anaesthetics.  He  was,  however, 
placed  upon  the  floor,  and  after  extension  made  for  about  half  an 
hoar,  during  which  time  we  had  pulled  the  arm  in  various  directions^ 
upwards,  outwards,  and  downwards,  I  at  last  succeeded  while  my  heel 
was  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  while  the  limb  was  undergoing  a  slight 
rotation.    No  anaesthetic  was  employed. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Cuykendall,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  informs  me  that  he  has 
recently  reduced  a  subclavicular  dislocation  on  the  sixty-fourth  day, 
in  a  man  62  years  old,  by  the  following  method :  "As  a  last  resort  I 
secured  the  pulleys  to  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  making  the  counter- 
extension  with  Skey^s  knob  in  the  axilla,  flexed  the  arm  and  made 
extension  downwards  and  forwards ;  and  when  well  extended  I  moved 
his  body  under  the  pulley  ropes,  so  as  to  bring  the  arm  forcibly 
across  the  breast,  and  then,  keeping  up  the  extension,  I  had  Dr. 
Bichey  place  his  knee  upon  the  top  of  the  scapula,  and  lock  his  fingers 
around  the  elbow,  while  I  placed  my  knee  against  the  elbow  and 
locked  my  fingers  around  the  top  of  the  scapula,  and  directing  the 
extension  removed,  we  forced  the  bone  upwards  and  outwards  to  its 
socket;"  adhesions  were  felt  to  give  way,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
bone  was  found  to  be  complete. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  method  did  not  sucoeed  until  after 
repeated  and  long-continued  efforts  had  been  made  by  other  methods^ 
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sucb  as  pulling  down,  pulling  out,  and  pulling  directly  up.  Dr.  Cay- 
kendall  informs  me  that  this  is  the  second  time  be  has  succeeded  in 
**  completing"  the  reduction  of  old  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  by  this 
manoeuvre. 

These  several  cases  are  mentioned  that  the  surgeon  may  understand 
bow  impossible  it  is  always  to  establish  absolute  and  invariable  roles 
of  procedure  which  shall  be  applicable  to  every  accident  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  method  which  will  succeed  readily  in  one  case  may  fail 
completely  in  another,  although  belonging  to  the  same  class,  and  not 
apparently  differing  in  its  anatomical  relations.  Before  relinquishing 
the  attempt,  we  ought  to  have  put  into  requisition  all  the  expedients 
which  the  experience  of  other  surgeons  has  shown  to  be  worthy  of  a 
trial. 

During  the  year  of  1865,  two  ancient  subcoracoid  dislocations  came 
under  my  observation  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  One  of  these  cases,  in  the 
person  of  James  Thompson,  sdi,  49,  had  existed  two  years  or  more. 
He  was  employed  about  th^  hospital  as  a  carpenter,  and  has  a  tolera- 
bly useful  arm.  The  second,  in  the  person  of  Rosanna  Casey,  »t.  32. 
had  existed  six  weeks  when  she  was  admitted.  Various  attempts  bad 
been  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation  before  admission.  During  the 
week  following  her  admission  an  attempt  was  made  at  reduction  by 
Dr.  Verona,  an  intelligent  house  surgeon,  subsequently  by  Dr.  James 
B.  Wood,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  the  attempt  was  made  b; 
myself,  before  the  class  of  medical  students,  the  patient  being  each 
time  under  the  influence  of  an  ansssthetic.  She  was  finally  discharged 
with  the  bone  still  unreduced. 

Mary  Coffee,  sdt.  46,  was  admitted  also  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  in 
Feb.  1864,  with  the  same  dislocation,  which  had  existed  six  months* 
having  been  mistaken  at  first  for  a  fracture.  I  found  her  arm  free 
from  swelling  or  paralysis,  and  moving  quite  freely  in  its  new  socket, 
and  declined  to  make  any  attempt  at  reduction. 

§  8.  Dislocation  of  the  Humerus  Backwards.    (Subapihous.) 

This  form  of  dislocation  has  been  seldom  met  with.  Only  two 
cases,  according  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital  in 
thirty-eight  years;  but  in  the  last  edition  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  edited  by  Bransby  Cooper,  nine 
cases  are  mentioned.*  Sedillot,*  Malgaigne,  Desclaux,*  Van  Buren,* 
W.  Parker,*  Lepelletier,*  Trowbridge,^  Physick,  Snyder,'  and  myselC 
have  each  seen  one  example.  Examples  have  also  been  seen  by  Da- 
puytren,  Afnolt,  Best,  Levacher,  Berard,  Fizeau,  Velpeau,  Fergusson, 
Kirkbride,*  and  by  Rogers.*^ 

»  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  852. 

«  Sedillot,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  551,  Feb.  1834. 

3  Desclaux,  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  Nov.  1851,  p.  109,  from  Revue  MWicale. 

«  Van  Buren,  ibid.,  Nov.  1851,  p.  110. 

•  Parker,  ibid.,  March,  1852,  p.  186. 

«  Lepelletier,  Amer.  Jouru.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  626,  fVom  Arch.  G^n,»  Nov.  1834. 
'  Trowbridge,  Host.  Med  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xxvil.  p.  99. 

•  Gibson^s  Surgery.  •  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  March,  1858. 
w  Amer.  Med.  Times,  November,  9. 
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Causes. — One  of  the  patients  mentioned  in  Mr.  Cooper's  book  had 
his  shoulder  dislocated  backwards  in  an  epileptic  convulsion ;  one  had 
fallen  upon  his  shoulder ;  another  met  with  the  accident  while  push- 
ing a  person  violently  with  the  arm  elevated ;  and  a  fourth,  seen  by 
Coley,  was  "pulled  down  by  a  calf  which  he  was  driving,  a  cord  hav- 
ing been  tied  to  one  of  the  calf's  legs,  and  being  held  fast  by  the 
man's  hand."  My  own  patient,  Frederick  Kretner,  had  his  arm  caught 
in  machinery  on  the  14th  of  January,  1860.  The  dislocation  was  dis- 
covered when  I  was  preparing  to  amputate  the  arm  soon  after  the 
accident  occurred.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  other  cases  were  pro- 
duced no  precise  account  is  given.  Desclaux's  patient  fell  from  a 
height  with  his  arm  in  front  of  him.  In  the  case  seen  by  Dr.  Parker, 
of  New  York,  a  woman,  eet.  60,  had  fallen  forwards  and  struck  upon 
the  outside  of  her  elbow,  arm,  and  shoulder.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  reduce  it  until  the  fourteenth  day,  she  not  having  for  some  time 
called  the  attention  of  any  surgeon  to  its  condition.  Trowbridge's 
patient  was  thrown  from  a  horse,  striking  on  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Pathology, — Mr.  Cooper  has  given  us  a  careful  account  of  the  dis- 
section in  the  case  of  Mr.  Complin,  already  alluded  to,  whose  arm  had 
been  dislocated  by  muscular  spasm.  This  gentleman  was  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  in  one  of  which  the 
shoulder  was  dislocated.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  it,  but 
although  it  seemed  to  be  easily  drawn  into  its  socket  by  extension 
merely,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  force  ceased,  the  head  of  the  bone  slipped 
again  upon  the  dorsum  scapulas,  and  in  this  situation  it  was  finally 
permitted  to  remain  until  his  death,  which  did  not  take  place  until 
five  years  ailer.  In  the  meantime  he  was  able  to  move  the  limb  but 
very  slightly,  so  that  his  arm  was  almost  useless. 

Mr.  Cooper,  to  whom  the  arm  w^s  sent  after  death,  found  the  head 
of  the  bone  resting  under  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  against  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  where  it  hua  formed  a  slight  de- 
pression, and  the  head  itself  had  become  somewhat  changed  in  form 
by  absorption.  The  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  and  the 
internal  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  were  torn  at  the  point  where 
the  muscle  was  inserted,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  capsule  re- 
mained, having  been  pressed  back  by  the  head  of  the  bone.  The 
supra-spinatus  was  str^stched,  while  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor 
were  relaxed.  The  long  head  of  the  biceps  was  elongated,  but  not 
ruptured.  The  glenoid  fossa  was  rough  and  irregular  upon  its  sur- 
face, the  cartilage  being  absorbed. 

The  fact  that  the  bone  would  not  remain  in  place  when  reduced, 
was  explained  by  the  rupture  of  the  subscapularis,  and  the  6onsequent 
loss  of  antagonism  to  the  action  of  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor.^ 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  a  copy  of  that  furnished  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  to  illustrate  the  position  occupied  by  the  bone. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  this  case  has  been  regarded  by  Yidal  (de 
Cassis),  Malgaigne,  and  others,  as  only  subacromial,  and  as  a  variety 
of  the  dislocation  backwards,  di£fering  from  that  in  which  the  head 

1  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  354. 
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Fig.  349.  of  the  bone  occuptea  a  position  under- 

neatb  the  spine.  But  aa  I  can  see  no 
difference  except  in  the  degree  or  ex- 
tent of  the  diaplacement,  I  prefer  not 
to  regard  the  distinction  made  by  these 
surgflODs. 

Symptoms. — The  signs  of  this  accident 
are,  a  projection  under  the  spine  of  the 
scapula,  produced  by  the  head  of  the 
bone,  the  bead  being  obedient  to  the 
motions  of  the  arm ;  a  corresponding 
depression  in  front  and  under  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  acromion  process;  a 
wide  space  between  the  head  of  the  bone 
and  the  coracoid  process,  into  which  the 
Eiibi|.iiio»di>ioci>iion.  fingers  may  be  pushed  deeply;  the  axis 

of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  directed  up- 
wards and  outwards  toward  a  point  posterior  to  the  glenoid  fossa; 
the  forearm  carried  forwards  across  the  chest;  the  humerus  rotated 
inwards,  unless  the  subscapularis  muscle  is  torn ;  immobility,  bat  the 
motions  of  the  arm  are  not  generally  so  much  impaired  as  in  either 
of  the  other  dislocations;  and  finally,  as  in  all  other  dislocations  of 
the  humerus,  the  hand  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  opposite  shoulder 
while  the  elbow  touches  the  front  or  side  of  the  chest.  In  Parker's 
case  the  elbow  was  thrown  outwards,  although  the  arm  was  carried 
very  much  across  the  chest.  Desclaux's  patient  held  bis  band  upon 
his  head,  with  his  arm  horizontally  across  his  body. 

Usually  the  diagnosis  will  be  easily  made ;  in  my  own  case  the 
position  of  the  head  of  the  bone  was  easily  recognized,  but  Sir  Astley 
relates  one  case  in  which,  on  the  morning  following  the  accident,  a 
surgeon  was  unable  to  discover  the  dislocation,  and  on  the  seventeenth 
day  Bransby  Cooper  failed  to  make  the  diagnosis ;  nor,  indeed,  on  the 
twenty-third  day  did  Sir  Astley  himself  determine  that  it  was  a 
dislocation,  until  he  had  unexpectedly  reduced  it  while  manipulating 
upon  the  arm.  In  a  second  example.  Sir  Astley  at  first  believed  it 
to  be  a  fracture,  but  a  more  careful  examination  showed  it  to  be  a  dis- 
location backwards.  In  this  instance  the  limb  could  not  be  rotated 
outwards,  as  the  subscapularis  was  not  torn,  and  continued  to  oBer 
resistance  when  the  arm  was  moved  in  this  direction;  he  was  also 
suffering  much  more  pain  than  did  the  other  patients,  owing,  as  Sir 
Astley  thinks,  to  pressure  upon  the  articular  nerves.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  CollinSon,  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cooper,  a  surgeon,  who  saw  the 
patient  immediately  after  the  accident,  failed  to  discover  the  true 
nature  of  the  injury;  and  Trowbridge's  patient  had  suffered  a  dislo- 
cation several  weeks  before  the  nature  of  the  accident  was  fully 
determined. 

Prognosis. — The  reduction  has  always  been  sooner  or  later  accom- 
plished, except  in  one  instance;  in  this  case  we  haveseen  that  the  arm 
never  recovered  any  considerable  degree  of  usefulness.  Mr.  Colliufioo's 
arm,  reduced  on  the  second  day,  was  restored  to  all  of  its  functions 
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within  one  month.  Dr.  Parker^s  patient  had  nearly  recovered  the 
complete  use  of  her  arm  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  although  it  was  not 
reduced  until  it  had  been  out  fourteen  days.  Sedillot  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  dislocation  in  the  case  of  his  patient,  at  the  end  of  one 
year  and  fifteen  days.  Lepelletier,  after  forty-five  days.  Trowbridge, 
afler  forty  days ;  and  in  this  latter  case  we  are  informed  that  the  arm 
was  restored  to  usefulness. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  case  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, "  the 
bandages  were  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus had  been  in  the  axilla,  and  the  extension  was  made  in  the  same 
direction  as  in  that  accident"  (downwards  and  a  little  outwards).  In 
less  than  five  minutes  the  bone  slipped  into  its  socket  with  a  loud  snap. 
The  second  case  was  treated  successfully  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Dunn 
also  having  failed  to  reduce  by  pulling  upwards,  finally  succeeded  by 
pulling  at  the  wrist  downwards  and  forwards,  while  an  assistant  pushed 
the  head  of  the  bone  toward  the  socket;  the  heel  was  not  placed  in 
the  axilla,  which  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  thinks  would  have  only  retarded 
the  reduction.  Mr.  Key  also  failed  to  accomplish  reduction  while  car- 
rying the  arm  upwards  and  backwards,  but  when  the  patient  had  be- 
come faint,  by  placing  the  heel  in  the  axilla  and  pulling  downwards  a 
minute  or  two,  the  bone  was  reduced.  Vidal  (de  Cassis)  recommends 
the  same  plan,  namely,  that  we  shall  pull  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
find  the  limb;  Trowbridge  employed  the  pulleys  successfully,  the  ex- 
tension being  made  downwards  and  forwards;  while  Dr.  Parker  suc- 
ceeded equally  well  with  his  patient,  by  "  pulling  the  arm  outwards, 
downwards,  and  slightly  forwards."  Counter-extension  was  at  the 
same  time  made  by  a  sheet  in  the  axilla,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus 
was  pushed  toward  the  socket  by  the  hand.  In  Mr.  Collinson^s  case, 
the  scapula  was  supported  by  a  towel,  while  ''gradual  extension  of  the 
limb  was  made  directly  outwards,  and  then  the  arm  being  moved 
slowly  forwards,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  distinctly  heard  to  snap  into 
its  socket."  The  time  occupied  was  not  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes.  Sogers  succeeded  by  N.  R.  Smith's  method.  Sir  Astley, 
however,  seems  to  give  the  preference  to  the  method  which  succeeded 
so  happily  in  the  case  of  Mr.  G.,  while  he  was  still  manipulating  with 
a  view  to  determine  the  character  of  the  accident.  "  I  readily  reduced 
the  bone,"  he  remarks,  "  by  raising  the  hand  and  arm,  and  by  turning 
the  hand  backwards  behind  the  head."  In  one  other  instance,  having 
failed  to  reduce  it  by  slight  extension  outwards,  he  raised  the  arm 
perpendicularly,  at  the  same  time  forced  it  backwards  behind  the 
patient's  head,  and  the  reduction  was  promptly  effected.  In  the  case 
of  Kretner,  I  first  attempted  reduction  by  pressure  directly  upon  the 
head  of  the  humerus;  but  failing,  I  proceeded  to  pull  the  arm  with 
moderate  force  outwards  and  downwards,  which  procedure  was 
attended  with  immediate  success.  The  patient  was  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform. 

After  the  reduction,  a  compress  should  be  placed  against  the  head 
of  the  bone,  and  underneath  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  this  should 
be  secured  in  its  place  by  several  turns  of  a  roller.    The  forearm 
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ought  also  to  be  placed  in  a  sling,  with  the  elbow  thrown  a  little  hack 
of  the  centre  of  the  body,  so  as  to  direct  the  head  of  the  humeros 
forwards. 

§  4.  Partial  Dislocations  of  the  Humerus. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  related  in  his  treatise  two  cases  of  supposed 
incomplete  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  forwards ;  and  in  con- 
firmation of  his  views  he  has  added  an  account  of  the  appearancea 
presented  on  dissection  in  the  body  of  a  subject  brought  into  the 
rooms  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Bransby  Cooper,  in  his  edition  of 
the  same  work,  furnishes  the  report  of  a  similar  case  which  came 
under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Douglass,  of  Glasgow.  Hargrave  and 
Dupuytren  have  each  reported  one  example  of  this  species  of  dislo- 
cation, in  which  its  existence  was  said  to  be  confirmed  by  dissection. 

.  Petit,  Duverney,  Chopart,  Sedillot,  Miller,  Gibson,  Malgaigne,  and 
many  others,  have  admitted  its  possibility  ;  Malgaigne,  however,  only 
admits  its  existence  when  the  capsule  remains  entire. 

Without  intending  to  discuss  very  much  at  length  the  value  of 
these  opinions,  I  shall  content  myself  with  declaring  that  the  exist- 
ence of  this  or  of  any  other  form  of  partial  luxation  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  as  a  traumatic  accident,  has  not  up  to  this  moment  been  fairly 
established ;  and  that  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  joint  renders  its 
occurrence  exceedingly  improbable,  if  not  absolutely  impossible. 

The  only  example  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  which  a 
dissection  was  made,  showed  that  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  bad 
been  ruptured,  and  that  the  capsule  was  torn,  while  the  head  of  the 
humerus  was  resting  under  the  coracoid  process.  We  shall  have  no 
difficulty,  therefore,  in  assigning  it  to  its  proper  place  as  a  complete 
subcoracoid  dislocation.  In  Mr.  Hargrave's  case,  also,  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps  was  torn  ;  while  Dupuytren  omits  to  mention  what  was  the 
actual  fact  ip  relation  to  this  tendon  in  the  case  seen  by  him,  but  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  the  head  of  the  bone  rested  upon  the  ribs.  Mr. 
Hargrave  seems,  therefore,  to  have  described  a  case  of  rupture  of  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps,  and  it  is  probable  that  Dupuytren,  who  knevr 
nothing  of  the  previous  history  of  the  subject,  has  given  us  a  faithful 
account  of  a  pathological  dislocation,  a  result  of  disease,  and  not  of  a 
direct  injury.  "■ 

If  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  driven  from  its  socket  by  violence, 
and  remains  thus  displaced,  it  is,  we  assume,  a  complete  luxation; 
since  it  is  only  by  having  placed  the  semi-diameter  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  outside  of  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa  that  it  can  be  made 
for  one  moment  to  retain  its  abnormal  position.  To  accomplish  this 
amount  of  displacement  upwards,  or  upwards  and  forwards,  or  directly 
forwards,  the  acromion  or  the  coracoid  process  must  be  broken; 
while  its  occurrence  in  any  other  direction  must  involve  at  least  a 
most  extraordinary  extension,  if  not  an  actual  laceration,  of  the  cap- 
sule.  If  we  admit,  with  Malgaigne,  that  occasionally  the  capsule  has 
been  found  capable  of  such  extraordinary  extension  without  actual 
rupture,  we  still  are  unwilling  to  regard  this  as  a  fair  example  of  a 
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partial  dislocation,  since  the  bead  of  the  bone  no  longer  moves  in  its 
socket,  being  at  no  point  in  actual  contact  with  the  articular  sarrace 
of  the  glenoid  fossa.  It  is  essentially  a  complete  dislocation,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  admitted  deHnitions  of  this  term. 

It  ia  quite  probable  that  a  majority  of  these  accidents  were  examples 
of  rupture  or  of  displacement  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps,  the  eflfect  of  which,  as  Mr.  John  G.  Smith'  and  Mr,  Soden'  have 
shown  by  a  number  of  dissections,  is  to  allow  the  head  of  the  humerus 
to  be  drawn  upwards  and  forwards  in  its  socket,  until  it  is  arrested  by 
the  two  processes,  and  by  the  coraco-acromial  ligament.  Says  Mr. 
Soden,  "Toenable  thebone  to  maintain  its  equilibrium,  it  ia  necessary 
that  the  capsular  muscles  should  exactly  counterbalance  each  other; 
and  as  there  is  no  muscle  from  the  rib^  to  the  humerus  to  antagonize 
the  upper  capsular  muscles"  (that  is,  to  draw  the  head  of  the  humerus 
downwards),  "  it  is  suggested  that  this  office  is  performed  by  the  sin- 
gular course  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  which,  by  passing  over 
the  bead  of  the  bone,  when  the  muscle  is  put  in  action,  tends  to  throw 
the  head  downwards  and  backwards ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that,  the 
tendon  being  removed,  the  head  of  the  bone  would  rise  upwards  and 
forwards." 

The  drawing  (Fig.  260)  represents  the  case  of  displacement  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  seen  by  Mr,  Soden,  and  of  which  be  bad  been 
permitted  to  make  a  disaection,* 

I  have  myself  frequently  observed,  and  I  have  before,  when  speaking 
of  the  prognosis  or  results  of  dislocations,  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  head  of  the  humerus  some- 
times remains  for  a  long  time  after 
the  reduction  has  been  effected  slight- 
ly advanced  in  its  socket,  so  as  to  lead 
to  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  properly 
reduced.  Quite  recently  I  have  been 
consulted  in  the  case  of  a  lad  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
subjected  to  the  pulleys  during  four 
consecutive  hours  to  accomplish  a 
more  complete  reduction. 

The  same  -thing,  also,  has  been 
noticed  by  me  occasionally  where 
the  shoulder  had  been  subjected  to 
a  violent  wrench,  but  no  actual  dis- 
location bad  ever  occurred.  In  either 
case  the  explanation  is  perhaps  the 
same,  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  has 
been  broken  or  displaced ;  or,  when  itfollowsadislocation,  someof  the 
muscles  inserted  into  the  greater  tuberosity  have  been  torn  from  their 
attachments.     I  moan  to  say  that  in  these  circumstances  we  may  find 

•  Amer.  Jouni.  Med.  8ci.,  vol.  xvl.  p.  S19,  Mny,  IS-W,  rrom  Lond.  Med.  Oaz. 
■  IMd.,  vol,  xxix.  p.  4B0,  from  Lond.  Mpd.  Oaz.,  July,  1841. 
»  Pfrrie's  System  of  Surg.,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  355 ;  alsol  Sir  Aslley  Cooper,  edited 
by  Braoeby  Cooper,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  363. 
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a  sufficient  and  perhaps  the  most  frequent  explanation ;  yet  it  is  quite 
probable  that,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  the  laceration  of  the 
capsule,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles,  are  alone  concerned  in  the 
production  of  this  phenomenon.  I  have  seen  one  example  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Craig,  of  Brooklyn,  in  which  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
suddenly  resumed  its  position  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  the 
prominence  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  at  once  disappeared. 

Alfred  Mercer,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
this  same  subject,  relates  several  examples  of  forward  displacement 
after  iujuries  to  the  shoulder-joint,  one  of  which,  as  being  exceedingly 
pertinent,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting. 

"Mrs.  B,  a  well-developed  woman,  of  full  habit,  aged  fifty-six,  seven 
years  since  was  thrown  from  a  carriage,  dislocating  her  right  shoulder, 
which  was  reduced  a  short  time  after  the  accident,  but  the  shoulder 
was  painful,  and  tender  to  the  touch,  and  almost  useless  for  months 
after.  She  could  carry  the  arm  forwards  and  backwards,  but  could 
not  raise  it  from  the  side,  or  carry  the  hand  behind  her,  or  raise  it  to 
her  head,  for  fourteen  months.  She  has  gradually  gained  better  use 
of  her  arm,  but  now,  July,  1858,  she  cannot  raise  her  elbow  from  the 
side  more  than  half-way  to  a  horizontal  position  without  assistance; 
but  with  assistance,  the  arm  may  be  carried  into  any  position  without 
pain  or  resistance.  Measurement  shows  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  size  or  length  of  the  arm,  or  size  of  the  shoulder ;  but  the  point  of 
the  shoulder  is  still  tender  to  the  touch,  is  prominent  in  fronts  and 
correspondingly  flattened  behind.  The  head  of  the  humerus  appears 
to  rest  against  the  outside  of  the  coracoid  process,  but  the  fulness  of 
habit  obscures  the  diagnosis,  compared  with  the  other  cases.  Several 
doctors,  at  different  times,  have  examined  the  shoulder;  some  have 
said  it  was  not  properly  reduced,  and  advised  a  suit  for  mal()ractice. 

''I  examined  the  shoulder  again  in  November  last;  it  presented  the 
same  general  appearance,  although  the  patient  was  much  thinner  in 
flesh  from  recent  sickness.  Some  six  weeks  previous  to  this  exami- 
nation, in  a  sudden  and  thoughtless  effort  to  raise  the  arm  above  the 
head,  the  muscles  unexpectedly  obeyed  the  will;  since  which  time 
she  has  had  perfect  use  of  it,  though  the  deformity  still  remains.  She 
thinks  she  felt  or  heard  a  snap  when  the  arm  went  up,  but  it  was 
followed  by  no  pain,  soreness,  or  swelling."' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  in  this  case,  at  least,  the 
deformity  and  maiming  were  due  in  a  great  measure  to  a  displace- 
ment of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.^ 

*  Mercer,  Buffalo  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  041,  April,  1859. 
«  Brootnfield^s  Chirurg.  Observ.,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  RADIUS. 

I  HAVE  met  with  twenty-three  examples  of  traumatic  dislocation  of 
the  head  of  the  radius ;  of  which  nineteen  were  dislocated  forwards, 
or  forwards  -and  outwards,  and  only  four  backwards :  or,  rejecting 
those  cases  which  were  complicated  with  fracture,  I  have  recorded 
nine  cases  of  simple  forward  luxation,  and  two  of  simple  backward 
luxation.  My  experience,  therefore,  does  not  correspond  with  the 
experience  of  Boyer,  Velpeau,  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  Chelius,  B.  Cooper, 
Guthrie,  Gibson,  and  some  others,  who  declare  that  the  dislocation 
backwards  is  the  more  frequent  of  the  two.  Indeed,  I  ought  to  say 
of  both  of  the  examples  of  backward  luxation  of  the  radius  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  and  which  I  have  marked  as  simple,  that 
they  were  ancient  luxations,  and  I  am  not  entirely  certain,  therefore, 
that  they  had  not  been  originally  complicated  with  a  fracture,  although 
at  the  time  of  my  examination  they  presented  no  such  evidence.  I 
have  seen  one  congenital  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  outward 
and  forward,  which  I  will  describe  more  particularly  in  the  chapter 
on  congenital  dislocations. 

§  1.  DiSLOOATIONS  OF  THE  HeAB  OF  THE  RADIUS  FORWARDS. 

Causes. — A  fall  upon  the  elbow,  the  blow  being  received  directly 
upon  the  posterior  face  of  the  head  of  the  radius ;  a  fall  upon  the 
hand  with  the  forearm  extended  and  pronated ;  extreme  pronation  of 
the  forearm ;  or,  according  to  Denuc^,  a  blow  upon  the  inside  of  the 
elbow,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  violent  adduction  of  the  forearm. 

In  children,  and  especially  in  those  of  a  strumous  habit,  whose 
ligaments  are  feeble,  a  subluxation  forwards,  or  even  a  complete  luxa- 
tion, is  occasionally  produced  by  being  lifted  suddenly  from  the  floor 
by  the  hand,  or  by  an  attempt  to  sustain  the  child  when  he  is  about 
to  fall.  I  have  seen  examples  of  this  dislocation  produced  in  this 
way.  Batchelder,"  Sylvester,'  Goyrand,'  and  many  other  surgeons, 
have  mentioned  similar  cases.  In  the  case  of  Lydia  Merton,  four  years 
old,  brought  to  me  in  May,  1868,  the  dislocation  was  caused  by  hold- 
ing on  by  the  hands  after  having  fallen  from  a  swing. 

Dr.  Krackowizer  related  to  the  New  York  Academy,  in  1856,  a 
case  of  complete  dislocation  forwards,  produced,  as  was  supposed,  in 

«  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  May,  1856,  p.  333. 

«  Amcr.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  206,  Jan.  1843. 

•  Ibid. ,  vol.  xxxn.  p.  228,  July,  1843. 
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the  act  of  turning  tlie  cbild  in  delivery.     The  arm  was  eochymosed. 
and  the  dislocation  was  very  distinct.' 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  head  of  the  radius  is  carried  forwards 
upon  ihe  humerus,  and  generally  a  little  outwards.     In   the  case  of 
Lydia  Merton,  already  mentioned, 
Fig.  851.  the  head  of  the  radius,  on  the  nioe- 

ty-fourth  day  af^er  the  accident, 
was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
humerus.  The  anterior  and  ex- 
ternal lateral  ligaments,  with  the 
annular,  are  in  most  cases  more  or 
less  broken.  Sometimes  the  ante- 
rior and  external  lateral  are  alone 
broken,  the  annular  ligament  being 
then  sufBciently  stretched  to  allow 
of  the  complete  dislocation ;  or  the 
anterior  and  annular  having  givea 
way,  the  external  lateral  may  re- 
main intact. 

Symptomi. — The  head  of  the 
radius  can  in  general  be  distinctly 
felt  in  its  new  situation,  rotating 
under  the  finger  when  the  hand  is 
pronated  and  supinated;  we  may 
Bometiines  also  recognize  a  depres- 
sion corresponding  to  its  natural 
situation,  behind  and  below  the 
little  head  of  the  humerus.  Tba 
external  border  of  the  forearm  is 
slightly  shortened,  and  the  arm  inclines  unnaturally  outwards.  The 
tendon  of  the  biceps  is  relaxed.  The  forearm  is  generally  pronated, 
eometimen  it  is  in  a  position  midway  between  supination  and  prons- 
tion,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  supinated.  I  have  particularly  noticed 
this  fact  in  my  report  made  to  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society 
in  1855 ;  and  Denuc^,  who  has  also  examined  these  cases  carefully, 
affirms  that  it  is  seldom  supinated,  notwithstanding  the  general  state- 
ments of  surgeons  to  the  contrary. 

The  arm  is  usually  a  little  flexed,  and  cannot  be  perfectly  extended 
without  causing  pain.  In  some  cases,  especially  when  the  dislocation 
has  existed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  arm  is  capable  of 
extreme  and  unnatural  extension.  This  was  the  case  with  Lydia 
Merton.  There  is  usually  preternatural  lateral  motion;  but,  except 
in  old  cases,  the  forearm  cannot  be  flexed  upon  the  arm  beyond  a 
right  angle. 

Prognosis. — Denuc^says:  "The  reduction  is  often  impossible;  more 
frequently  still,  difficult  to  maintain."  In  proof  of  which  he  refers  to 
the  observations  oI'Danyau  and  Robert.  In  the  case  of  recent  luxa- 
tion related  by  Kobert,  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  a  reduc- 

'  KrackowiiPr,  New  Vork  Joura.  Med.,  Harcb,  1857,  p.  863, 
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Fig.  252. 


tion  which  he  thought  he  had  several  times  accomplished,  and  he 
believed  that  the  difficulty  consisted  in  a  portion  of  the  torn  annular 
ligament  having  become  entangled  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and 
the  condyle  of  the  humerus.* 

Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  was  unable  to  accomplish  the  reduction  in  two 
recent  cases;  and  of  the  six  cases  which  came  under  his  immediate 
observation,  only  two  were  ever  re- 
duced. In  Bransby  Cooper's  edition 
of  Sir  Astley's  work,  other  similar 
examples  of  non-reduction  are  re- 
lated. 

Malgaigne  says  that  in  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty-five  cases  which  he 
has  made,  the  accident  was  unrecog- 
nized or  neglected  in  six,  and  in- 
effectual efforts  at  reduction  had  been 
made  in  eleven;  so  that  only  eight 
of  the  whole  number  were  reduced. 

I  have  myself  met  with  six  of 
these  simple  dislocations  which  were 
not  reduced,  three  of  which,  however, 
had  not  been  recognized,  and  no 
attempts  at  redaction  had  ever  been 
made ;  one  had  been  treated  by  an 
empiric.  Sweet,  a  "  natural  bone-set- 
ter," but  without  success;  one  had 
been  reduced,  but  it  had  become 
reluxated,  and  in  the  remaining 
example  I  was  myself  unable  to 
reduce  the  dislocation  on  the  seventh 
day. 

The  following  are  brief  notes  of 
four  of  these  cases : — 

A  young  man,  aet.  28,  presented 
himself  at  my  office,  to  whom  the 

accident  had  occurred  about  one  year  before.  The  surgeon  who  was 
first  called  did  not  recognize  the  dislocation,  and  no  attempt  had  ever 
been  made  to  replace  the  bones.  The  forearm  was  forcibly  pronated 
and  could  not  be  supinated,  but  he  could  extend  it  completely,  and 
fiex  it  somewhat  beyond  a  right  angle.  It  was  strong,  and  nearly  as 
useful  as  before. 

H.  H.  B.,  set.  6 ;  dislocation  produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow. 
The  surgeon  who  was  called  did  not  detect  the  nature  of  the  injury. 
Eighteen  years  after,  I  found  the  head  of  the  radius  lying  in  front  of 
the  old  socket,  having  formed  a  new  socket  in  which  it  moved  freely. 
From  the  elbow  to  the  hand  the  arm  inclined  outwards,  or  to  the 
radial  side ;  pronation  and  supination  were  perfect.    He  could  flex 


Head  of  rAdini  forwards, 
anoe  of  limb. 
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M^moire  sur  lea  Luxations  da  Coude,  par  Paul  Denuc^.    Paris,  1854. 
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tbe  arm  to  an  acute  angle,  but  not  so  completely  as  the  other.    The 
arm  was  as  strong  as  the  other,  but  it  was  frequently  hurt  by  lifting. 

Ira  E.  Irish,  SQt.  12.  **  Sweet"  was  at  first  employed,  but  failed  to 
reduce  it.  Thirty-nine  years  after,  when  Mr.  Irish  was  fit\y -one  years 
old,  I  examined  the  arm.  He  could  not  flex  the  forearm  upon  the 
arm  beyond  a  right  angle ;  and  when  the  attempt  was  made,  the  radios 
struck  against  the  humerus.  Complete  supination  was  impossible. 
The  arm  was  as  strong  as  the  other,  except  in  raising  a  weight  above 
his  head.    Occasionally  he  was  annoyed  with  slight  pains  in  this  limb. 

Urias  Lett,  a  colored  barber  of  Buffalo,  aged  forty-eight  years,  was 
thrown  from  a  carriage,  producing  dislocation  of  the  right  radius,  and 
severely  bruising  the  elbow-joint.  He  drove  a  couple  of  spirited 
horses  several  miles  after  the  accident,  and  did  not  see  Dr.  K.,  a  highly 
accomplished  young  surgeon,  until  six  hours  had  elapsed.  The  elbow 
was  then  much  swollen,  and  exquisitely  tender,  and  Lett  would  not 
permit  much  if  any  examination,  to  enable  Dr.  K.  to  determine  hi:s 
condition.  The  doctor  applied  simple  dressings,  and  the  next  day  re- 
quested me  to  see  him.  The  whole  arm  was  then  swollen  and  tender, 
and  very  little  examination  was  admissible.  The  dressings  were, 
therefore,  not  completely  removed,  but  only  laid  open  sufficiently  to 
enable  us  to  see  the  joint.  We  suspected  a  forward  luxation  of  the 
head  of  the  radius,  but  could  not  positively  determine  the  point — the 
patient  not  permitting  any  kind  or  degree  of  manipulation.  We 
decided,  therefore,  to  wait  a  few  days  until  the  inflammation  bad 
somewhat  abated,  and  then,  if  the  existence  of  a  dislocation  was  ascer- 
tained, to  attempt  its  reduction.  On  the  seventh  day  the  swelling  had 
measurably  subsided,  and  the  diagnosis  became  satisfactory.  We 
immediately  placed  him  under  the  complete  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  made  long-continued  and  violent  efforts  at  reduction,  but  withoat 
success.  Severe  inflammation  again  followed  these  efforts,  and  Lett 
would  never  consent  to  another  trial.  After  four  years^  I  find  the 
bone  still  out.  He  can  flex  the  forearm  upon  the  arm  almost  as  fiir 
as  he  can  the  opposite  limb;  he  can  carry  it  nearly  to  bis  mouth ;  the 
head  of  the  radius  sliding  off  upon  the  outer  face  of  the  humerus,  aod 
not  resting  plumply  against  it;  indeed,  the  radius  seems  to  have  been 
gradually  pushed  outwards  as  well  as  forwards.  The  hand  is  forcibly 
pronated,  and  cannot  be  supinated.  The  attempt  to  supine  produces 
a  click  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  as  if  it  struck 
against  a  bone.  The  arm  is  as  strong  as  the  other,  and  not  wa:$ted. 
He  has  constantly  pursued  his  occupation  as  a  barber,  after  only  a  few 
weeks'  confinement. 

If  the  dislocation  is  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  the  ulna,  unless 
the  fracture  is  transverse  or  incomplete,  reduction  is  not  geflenilly 
accomplished.  When  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  I 
have  related  several  examples  illustrative  of  this  remark.  Norris 
has  made  the  same  observation.^  I  have,  however,  three  times  met 
with  this  accident  thus  complicated  in  children,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  a  much  better  result  has  been  obtained.    In  the  first  example^ 

>  Norris,  Amer.  Joom.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  91. 
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a  lad  aged  nine  years  had  broken  the  ulna  in  its  upper  third  and  dis- 
located the  radius  forwards.  Dr.  White,  of  Buffalo,  and  myself  were 
in  immediate  attendance.  Both  the  fracture  and  dislocation  were 
easily  reduced,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  limb  was  sound  and  perfect, 
ejccept  that  a  slight  fulness  remained  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  radius, 
and  this  continued  for  several  years.  In  the  second  example,  a  lad,  of 
the  same  age  as  the  other,  was  treated  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint  and  my- 
self. We  reduced  both  the  fracture  and  the  dislocation  by  extending 
the  arm  from  the  wrist,  while  at  the  same  moment  pressure  was  made 
upon  the  head  of  the  radius  from  before  backwards.  A  right-angled 
splint  was  applied  and  continued  during  a  period  of  four  weeks,  being 
removed  daily  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  joint  gentle,  passive 
motion,  &c.  After  this  the  arm  was  permitted  to  straighten  gradually, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  month  more  the  joint  was  moving  freely,  and  with 
no  degree  of  displacement  at  the  point  of  fracture  or  dislocation. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  in  each  of  the  above  cases  the  separation 
was  not  complete,  although  crepitus  was  distinct,  and  the  displacement 
of  the  broken  ends  was  very  marked.  In  the  following  case  the  frac- 
ture was  certainly  incomplete: — 

Elizabeth  Carmody,  SBt.  4,  was  brought  to  me,  August  6, 1851,  with 
a  fracture  of  the  ulna,  two  inches  below  its  upper  end,  the  fragments 
being  inclined  backwards,  while  the  radius  was  dislocated  forwards. 
Both  bones  were  easily  replaced,  and  the  functions  of  the  arm  were 
soon  completely  restored.^ 

Where  the  restoration  has  been  promptly  effected  and  maintained 
steadily,  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  soon  restored ;  but  in  one  case 
the  head  of  the  radius  has  been  found  to  play  very  freely  and  loosely 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  and  in  others  it  has  remained  slightly 
prominent  in  front,  as  if  it  was  a  little  in  advance  of  its  socket. 

Treatment. — Extension  and  counter-extension  should  be  made  in  the 
direction  in  which  we  already  find  the  limb,  namely,  with  the  forearm 
slightly  bent  upon  the  arm,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  surgeon 
should  seize  the  elbow  with  his  hands,  and  press  the  head  of  the  radius 
back  with  his  two  thumbs. 

Other  methods  will  often  succeed ;  but  by  this  we  relax  the  biceps, 
and  put  the  parts  in  the  best  position  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
easily  and  promptly.  Sir  Astley  directed  to  supine  the  forearm  while 
the  extension  was  being  made  from  the  hand,  but  Denuc^  prefers  that 
the  forearm  should  be  in  a  position  of  pronation. 

After  the  reduction  is  effected  it  is  never  safe  to  straighten  the  arm 
completely  at  once,  nor  indeed  for  some  weeks ;  not  until  the  ligaments 
have  been  sufficiently  restored  to  resist  the  action  of  the  biceps.  The 
arm  must  therefore  be  flexed  and  placed  in  a  sling,  or,  if  the  radius  is 
disposed  to  become  reluxated,  a  right-angled  splint  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  the  back  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  compress 
and  roller,  an  att^ppt  should  be  made  to  retain  it  in  place. 

Nor  will  it  be  found  safe  at  any  period  to  compel  the  arm  by  force 

1  This  case  was  erroneonsly  reported  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Medical  Society  as  an 
example  ortracture  of  the  radius,  with  dislocation. 
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to  resume  the  straight  position,  since  this  bone,  when  it  has  once  been 
dislocated,  will  for  a  long  time  be  liable  to  luxation. 

A  boy,  aged  about  four  years,  was  presented  at  my  clinic  by  his 
father,  having  a  forward  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  The 
dislocation  had  existed  several  months.  The  father's  purpose  in  bring- 
ing the  child  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  not  claim  damages 
for  malpractice.  The  account  which  he  gave  was  as  follows:  The 
surgeon  called  it  a  dislocation  forwards,  and  pretended  to  reduce  it. 
A  right-angled  splint  was  applied  with  a  roller.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  the  father  removed  the  splint,  but  did  not  discover  anything  out 
of  place.  Finding,  however,  that  the  elbow  was  stiff,  he  took  measures 
to  straighten  it  forcibly.  In  a  fe\Y  days  he  discovered  the  bead  of  the 
bone  out  of  place,  and  so  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

I  explained  to  him  that  there  was  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
surgeon  had  properly  reduced  the  dislocation,  and  that  he  had  himself 
reproduced  the  accident,  by  straightening  the  arm,  through  the  action 
of  the  biceps  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  radius.  The  father  declined 
any  further  surgical  interference,  and  no  prosecution  has  followed. 

The  late  Dr.  Batchelder,  of  this  city,  in  a  very  excellent  paper  on 
dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  has  described  a  method  of 
reduction  suggested  to  him  first  by  Dr.  Goodhue,  of  Chester,  Vermont, 
and  which  he  had  himself  found  more  successful  than  any  other 
method ;  indeed,  he  says  it  never  fails,  yet  he  does  not  inform  us  in 
precisely  how  many  cases  he  had  made  the  trial.  The  plan  suggested 
by  Dr.  Goodhue  consists  essentially  in  first  making  extension  from 
the  hand,  and  pressing  at  the  same  time  downwards  and  backwards 
upon  the  head  of  the  radius  until  it  has  descended  to  a  level  with  the 
articulating  surface  of  the  humerus.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished, 
the  forearm  is  to  be  suddenly  flexed  upon  the  arm  in  such  a  direction 
as  that  the  hand  shall  pass  outside  of  the  shoulder;  at  the  same 
moment,  also,  the  pressure  must  be  continued  vigorously  upon  the 
head  of  the  radius.^ 

§  2.   DlSI«0GATI0N  OF  THE  HeAD  OF  THE  RADIUS  BACKWARDS. 

Denuc^  has  collected  fourteen  examples  of  this  luxation ;  but  Mai- 
gaigne,  Who  rejects  a  portion  of  the  cases,  and  adds  one  or  two  more, 
admits  only  twelve.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  by  these  two 
writers,  I  have  found  recorded,  or  incidentally  noticed,  one  by  May,* 
one  by  Bransby  Cooper,*  one  by  Lawrence,*  one  by  Liston,*  two  by 
Case,*  two  by  Gibson,'  one  by  Parker,*  three  by  Markoe,*  and  to  these 
my  own  observations  have  added  four  more,  in  all  twenty -eight  sup- 
posed examples. 

»  Goodhue,  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  May,  1856,  p.  888. 

«  May,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  &c.,  by  B.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  408. 

'  B.  Cooper,  ibid.,  p.  404.  *  Lawrence,  Pime's  System  of  Surgery,  p.  859. 

•  Liston,  Practical  Surgery,  p.  88. 

•  Case,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  vi.  p.  254,  ftt)m  llth  No.  of  ProTinclil 
Med.  Gazette. 

'  Gibson,  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  8th  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  879. 
8  Parker,  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  March,  1852,  p.  188. 

•  Markoe,  ibid.,  May,  1855,  p.  882. 
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Of  tbe  examples  brought  under  my  own  notice  I  have  already  in 
the  preceding  section  affirmed  that  two  of  them  were  accompanied 
with  fracture^  and  I  am  not  entirely  certain  but  that  they  all  were. 
Markoe,  of  New  York,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  having  reported 
three  oases,  found  in  each  case  a  fracture  of  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  and,  after  an  examination  of  a  number  of  the  reported 
examples,  he  does  not  find  any  evidence  that  this  dislocation  ever 
occurs  as  a  simple  uncomplicated  accident.  I  am  unable  to  complete 
the  critical  analysis  which  Dr.  Markoe  has  undertaken ;  yet  I  confess 
that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  so,  the  testimony  strongly  con- 
firms his  conclusion.  While  I  am  prepared  to  admit  tbe  possibility 
of  the  luxation  without  either  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  or  of  the  ulna,  I  have  found  no  written  account  of  any  case, 
nor  have  I  seen  an  example,  whichwas  absolutely  conclusive. 

The  example  reported  by  Parker  as  having  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  N.  EL  Freeman,  of  this  city,  is  one  of  the  few  which  seems  to  admit 
of  but  very  little  doubt. 

In  July,  1850,  Dr.  Freeman  was  called  to  see  a  gentleman,  sBt.  37, 
who  was  seriously  injured  by  jumping  from  the  railroad  cars  while 
they  were  in  motion,  and  found  a  backward  luxation  of  the  head  of 
the  radius  of  the  right  arm.    "The  symptoms,"  says  Dr.  Freeman, 
''were  marked;  the  hand  and  forearm  were  prone,  and  the  attempt  to 
place  them  in  the  supine  position  caused  great  pain ;  while  the  head  of 
the  radius  formed  a  considerable  projection  posterior  to  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  where  the  cavity  on  its  extremity  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt.    Assisted  by  Dr.  Walsh,  of  Fordham,  who  firmly  grasped 
the  humerus,  I  was  enabled  to  reduce  it  by  extending  the  forearm  and 
flexing  it  upon  the  arm,  at  the  same  time  pronating  the  hand,  and 
pressing  forwards  the  head  of  the  radius  with  my  thumb.    After  the 
reduction  was  ettected,  I  requested  Dr.  Walsh  to  examine  it;  when, 
upon  slight  extension  being  made  upon  the  forearm,  with  supination 
of  the  hand,  the  bone  was  again  dislocated.    I  immediately  reduced 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  directed  the  patient  to  keep  the 
forearm  flexed  and  the  hand  prone,  and,  laying  it  upon  a  pillow,  apply 
cold  water.    He  complained  of  severe  pain  for  two  days,  which  gradu- 
ally subsided,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  was  able  to  move  and  extend 
the  forearm." 

Causes. — A  direct  blow  upon  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  radius; 
a  fall  upon  the  elbow,  or  upon  the  hand ;  a  violent  effort  to  supinate 
the  forearm  while  it  is  grasped  and  held  firmly  in  a  state  of  pronation; 
probably,  also,  sometimes  it  is  occasioned  by  a  twisting  of  the  arm  in 
machinery,  &c. 

Pathological  Anaiomy, — In  the  only  example  of  which  a  dissection 
has  been  made,  reported  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  "the  coronary  liga- 
ment was  found  to  be  torn  through  at  its  forepart,  and  the  oblique 
bad  given  way.  The  capsular  ligament  was  partially  torn,  and  the 
head  would  have  receded  much  more,  had  it  not  been  supported  by 
the  fascia  which  extends  over  the  muscles  of  the  forearm."  The  head 
of  the  radius  was  thrown  behind  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  rather  to  the  outer  side.  This  was  an  ancient  luxation  found  in 
3d 


Fig.  363. 
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the  dtesecting-rooin  of  St.  Thotnas's  Hospital,  and  the  accompanying 
drawing  is  copied  from  the  sketch  made  at  the  time. 

If  the  luxation  is  not  complete,  as  occasionally  happens  with  chil- 
dren, the  annular  ligament  may  not  be  torn. 

Symptotns. — The  head  of  the  bone  is  felt  rotating  behind  the  onter 
condyle,  and  a  depression  exists  corresponding  to  its  original  position. 
The  forearm  is  slightly  flexed  and  prone;  aDd  the 
whole  arm  is  deflected  outwards  from  tbe  elbow 
downwards ;  flexion  and  extension  are  diffioult,  while 
supination  is  impossible. 

Treatment. — Most  surgeons  have  agreed  that  while 
extension  and  counter-eiiteasion  are  being  made,  tbe 
forearm  should  be  forcibly  supinated.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  the  head  of  the  radius  muat  be  stroogl? 
pushed  forwards.  Martin  recommends  to  extend 
forcibly,  and  then  suddenly  flex  the  arm,  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  the  plan  recommended  by  Batchelder 
in  dislocations  forwards.  In  Dr.  Freeman's  csae,  just 
quoted,  the  reduction  was  efi'ected  while  the  forearm 
was  pronated,  and  supination  seemed  to  throw  it 
again  out  of  place. 

According  to  Markoe,  where  the  accident  is  com- 
plicated with  a  fractui'e  of  the  inner  condyle,  whea 
the  reduction  is  accomplished  tbe  arm  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  about  ten  degrees  tes-s  than  i 
right  angle,  and  supported  by  a  splint  with  band- 

DUloallon  of  lb*      ageS,  &C. 

b^nrdL  *  '*""'        ^^  '^^  dislocation  is  simple,  however,  I  can  see  do 
objections  to  its  being  nearly  or  quite  extended,  stnoe 
in  this  dislocation  the  action  of  the  biceps  would  only  tend  to  retain 
the  head  of  the  radius  in  place. 


§  8.    DiSLOCATIOK  OP  THK  HkaD  OF  THE  RADIUS  OdTWABDB. 

Denuc^  has  collected  four  examples  of  this  accident,  unaccompanied 
with  a  fracture,  and  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  it  as  a  distinct  form  of 
dislocation.  In  two  of  the  examples,  however,  mentioned  by  him,  it 
was  consecutive  upon  a  forward  luxation,  and  I  have  several  times 
seen  the  head  of  the  radius  very  much  inclined  outwards  in  what  are 
properly  termed  forward  dislocations.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  very 
plain  to  me  that  we  ougbt  to  consider  this  as  a  distinct  form  of  pri- 
mary dislocation,  but  rather  as  a  consecutive  luxation,  or  at  least  u 
only  a  modification  of  tbe  forward  or  backward  luxation.  Indeed,  I 
think  the  radius  never  will  te  found  thrown  directly  outwards,  but 
always  in  a  direction  inclining  forwards  or  backwards. 

Parker,  of  this  city,  mentions  a  case  which  came  under  his  notice, 
in  a  child  four  years  old,  who,  six  weeks  before,  had  fallen  down  stairs 
"  backwardly,  with  the  right  arm  twisted  behind  the  back,  in  gacb  a 
position  that  tbe  whole  weight  of  her  body  came  upon  her  arm."  No 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  reduce  the  bone,  and  the  head  of  the  radius 
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continued  to  project  externally.  By  pressure  it  was  easily  reduced, 
but  became  immediately  displaced  when  the  forearm  was  either  Sexed 
orextended.  The  motions  of  the  joint  were  completely  restored.  Dr. 
Parker  recommended  no  treatment.' 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  UPPER  END  OP  THE  ULNA  BACKWARDS. 

This  accident,  the  existence  of  which,  as  a  simple  luxation,  is  placed 
beyond  doubt,  has  nevertheless  been  described  so  variously,  and  ofWn 
indefinitely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  declare  its  history,  except  in  a  few 
points,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  No  doubt  many  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  reported  were  examples  only  of  a  subluxation  of 
both  radius  and  ulna  backwards.  In  other  cases,  the  radius  or  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus  being  broken,  the  ulna  has  been  ac- 
tually displaced,  not  only  backwards,  hut  upwards;  indeed,  it  is  very 
certain  that  without  either  a  luxation  of  the  radius,  or  a  fracture  with 
displacement  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  or  a  fracture  or 
bending  of  the  radius,  an  upward  displacement  of  the  ulna,  to  the 
degree  represented  by  the  reporters  of  these  cases,  could  never  have 
occurred.  The  example  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  of  which 
a  dissection  was  made,  is  plainly  a  case  of  subluxation  of  both  bones ; 
or  if  the  luxation  of  the  ulna  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  com- 
plete, the  head  of  the  radius  was  also  displaced  more  or  less  upwards 
from  its  original  socket,  a  new  socket,  Sir  Astley  himself  informs 
us,  having  been  formed  for  its  reception,  upon  the  external  condyle. 
But  this  is  the  only  example,  the  actual  condition  of  which  has  been 
proven  by  an  autopsy. 

Kevertheless,  it  seems  probable  that  a  simple  luxation  or  subluxa- 
tion of  the  ulna  backwards  may  occur  without  either  of  the  above- 
Fig.  264. 


IHilMoUsa  «( Ik*  spp*r  u4  of  th*  b1b>  biekmrda. 


mentioned  complications,  and  that,  to  the  extent  of  a  few  lines,  it  may 
be  made  to  pass  upwards  upon    the  back  of  the   humerus,  by  the 

■  Parker,  New  York  Joutd.  Hed.,  March,  1852,  p.  189. 
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falling  of  tbe  forearm  to  the  ulnar  side ;  in  whioh  case  the  character 
of  the  accident  would  probably  be  recognized  by  the  projection  of 
the  olecranon  process,  while  the  head  of  the  radius  might  be  felt 
moving  in  its  socket — by  the  partial  flexion  and  complete  pronation 
of  the  forearm,  and  by  the  general  immobility  of  the  joint  In  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Waterman,  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  hand,  the  arm  was 
at  a  right  angle,  and  pronated.^ 

Its  reductipn  ought  to  be  accomplished  easily,  one  would  think,  by 
the  same  measures  which  have  been  found  successful  in  reducing  a 
dislocation  of  both  bones  backwards;  but  in  Waterman's  case  this 
method  failed,  and  the  reduction  was  promptly  effected  by  bending 
the  forearm  forcibly  back. 

Pirrie  says  that  in  a  case  occurring  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Gosset, 
in  which  the  coronoid  process  rested  on  the  internal  condyle,  and  the 
pain  on  bending  the  arm  was  insupportable,  owing,  it  was  supposed, 
to  the  pressure  of  the  coronoid  process  against  the  ulnar  nerve,  "  re- 
duction was  accomplished  by  extension  and  counter-extension  applied 
by  two  persons  pulling  in  opposite  directions,  and  by  the  pressure  of 
the  olecranon  process  downwards  and  outwards,  while  the  forearm 
was  suddenly  flexed."* 


CHAPTER    IX. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  RADIUS  AND  ULNA  (FOREARM  AT 

THE  ELBOW- JOINT). 

The  radius  and  ulna  may  be  dislocated  at  the  elbow -joint  back« 
wards ;  laterally,  that  is,  either  inwards  or  outwards ;  and  forwards. 

§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna  Backwards. 

Causes. — In  fifly-six  cases  observed  by  me,  the  average  age  is 
about  twenty  years;  the  youngest  being  four  years  old,  and  the 
oldest  fifty-three.  Twenty-two  of  this  number  occurred  in  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Generally  the  dislocation  has  been  produced  by  a  fall  upon  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  as  when  in  running  a  person  has  fallen  forwards 
with  the  forearm  extended  in  front  of  the  body,  or  he  may  have  fallen 
from  a  height;  once  I  have  known  it  produced  by  a  blow  received 
upon  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  humerus ;  and  in  several  iu- 
stances  the  patients  have  declared  that  they  had  fallen  upon  the  elbow ; 
it  is  produced,  occasionally,  by  twisting  the  forearm  violently,  as  when 
the  limb  has  been  caught  and  wrenched  about  by  machinery,  by  a 
blow  upon  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  and  by  forced 
flexion. 

1  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  yoL  iv.,  new  series. 
«  GoBset^  Pirrie's  Surg.,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  $59. 
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Patlwhgy. — The  radius  and  ulna  are  not  only  carried  backwards 
behind  the  articulating  surface  of  the  humerus,  but  they  are  also, 
through  the  action  of  the  triceps,  almost  always  drawn  more  or  less 
upwards,  so  that  often  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  rests  in  the 
olecranon  fossa.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
known  to   mount  eveu    higher,  while  in  Fig-  2SJI. 

others  it  is  arreuted  short  of  this  point.  The 
radius  still  retaining  its  relative  position  to 
the  ulna,  lies  upon  the  back  of  the  humerus^ 
or  rather  upon  the  postarior  margin  of  its 
articulating  surface. 

The  anterior  and  two  lateral  ligaments 
are  generally  more  or  less  completely  torn 
asunder ;  but  the  posterior  ligament  and  the 
annular  do  not  usaally  suffer  disruption. 

The  biceps  mnscle  is  drawn  over  the 
lower  articulating  surJ'ace  of  the  humerus, 
but  ia  in  a  condition  of  only  moderate  ten- 
sion, while  the  brachialis  amicus  is  forcibly 
stretched,  or  even  torn.  Diiioe.tioBoftii.,r»diii.«i.diiin. 

The  median  nerve  is  also  pressed  npou    bHimnii. 
in  front  by  the  hamerns,aDd  the  ulnar  is  occa- 
sionally painfully  stretched  over  the  projecting  extremity  of  the  ulna 
from  behind. 

Symptoms. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  does  not  mention  particularly  the 
position  of  the  arm  as  to  flexion  or  extension,  except  to  say  that  "  the 
nexion  of  the  joint  is  in  a  great  degree  lost;  nor,  in  his  original  work, 
published  in  London  in  1828,  is  there  any  illustration  accompanying 
the  text  to  indicate  in  what  position  he  bad  usually  seen  the  limb; 
but  in  the  later  editions,  edited  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  is  found  a 
drawing  which  represents  the  forearm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm. 
It  is  very  certain  that  Sir  Astley  never  sanctioned  this  error  by  any- 
thing which  he  had  written  or  communicated  to  others.  It  is  very 
certain,  I  say,  because  the  fact  that  it  seldom,  if  ever,  occupies  this 
position,  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  one  whose  experience 
was  so  large,  and  whose  habits  of  observation  were  generally  so  accu- 
rate. The  truth  is  that  it  is  almost  constantly  found  only  slightly 
flexed,  or  forming  an  angle  in  front  of  about  120°. 

This  fact  is  especially  noticed  in  my  records  twenty-six  times,  and 
if  it  had  ever  been  found  in  any  other  position,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  stated.  Once,  where  the  dislocation  was  accompanied  with 
a  fracture  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  the  arm  was  at  first 
straight,  a  position  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  found  occasionally  with 
children ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  patient  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital, 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1864,  the  dislocation  having  existed  thirty- 
one  days,  but  unaccompanied  with  a  fracture,  I  found  the  arm  straight, 
and  there  existed  also  a  preternatural  lateral  mobility  of  the  elbow- 
joint;  but  never,  in  any  case  of  a  recent  dislocation,  and  but  once  in 
an  old  dislocation,  have  I  found  it  flexed  to  a  ri^ht  angle ;  yet  I  will 
not  deny  that  such  unusual  phenomena  are  possible  in  recent  disloca- 
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tions ;  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  occasionally  been  presented, 
but  they  must  be  regarded  as  only  exceptional,  and  as  by  no  means 
diagnostic  of  this  accident. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Miller  declare  that  in  this  dislocation  the 
forearm  is  usually  supinated;  Firrie  says  "the  hand  is  between  prona- 
tion and  supination,  but  more  inclined  to  the  latter ;"  Desaalt  thinks  it 
is  sometimes  in  supination  and  sometimes  in  pronation ;  Denned  con- 
cludes that  it  will  occupy  that  position,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  which 
the  force  of  the  blow  has  thrown  it ;  while  by  most  surgical  writers 
no  allusion  is  made  to  the  position  of  the  forearm  in  reference  to  pro- 
nation or  supination.  For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  found 
the  forearm  and  hand  almost  constantly  in  a  position  of  moderate  bat 
positive  pronation,  and  I  am  compelled  to  regard  it,  therefore,  as  one 
of  the  usual  signs  of  a  backward  dislocation  of  these  bones. 

The  limb  can  be  neither  flexed  nor  extended  without  force,  and 
such  motion  is  almost  always  accompanied  with  pain.  It  is,  however, 
possible  in  most  cases  to  give  to  the  arm  a  slight  lateral  motion,  sach 
as  does  not  belong  to  it  in  its  natural  condition. 

In  front,  and  deep  in  the  fold  of  the  elbow,  is  felt  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus,  forming  a  hard,  broad,  and  somewhat  irregular  projec- 
tion, over  which  the  integuments  and  muscles  are  swollen,  and  tender 
to  pressure.  Behind,  the  head  of  the  radius  may  be  felt,  when  not 
much  tumefaction  exists,  rotating  or  moving  under  the  finger  when 
the  forearm  is  supinated  and  pronated ;  while  the  olecranon  prooeas 
projects  strongly  backwards  and  upwards.  If  now  we  flex  the  arm 
slightly,  this  projection  of  the  olecranon  process  will  be  sensibly  in- 
creased ;  but  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  straighten  the  arm,  it  will  be 
diminished,  the  reverse  of  what  we  have  seen  to  happen  in  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  (at  the  base  of  the  condyles). 
This  circumstance  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  diagnostic  mark 
between  these  two  accidents. 

The  relation  of  the  olecranon  process,  also,  to  the  condyles  is  changed, 
and  the  upper  end  of  this  process,  instead  of  being  a  little  below  the 
internal  condyle,  as  it  would  be  naturally  when  the  arm  is  slightly 
flexed,  is  found  generally  carried  upwards  toward  the  shoulder,  from 
half  an  inch  to  one  inch  or  more  above  the  condyle. 

Measuring  from  the  internal  condyle  to  the  styloid  process  of  the 
ulna,  the  forearm  is  shortened ;  the  same  result  will  be  obtained  also 
by  measuring  from  the  acromion  process  to  either  of  the  styloid  pro- 
cesses ;  while  from  the  acromion  process  to  the  condyle,  the  length 
will  be  the  same  in  both  arms. 

The  signs  which  have  now  been  enumerated  will  be  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  make  the  diagnosis  promptly  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  but  if  considerable  swelling  has  already  taken  place,  the  diag- 
nosis may  be  rendered  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible;  and  in 
such  cases  we  should  confine  the  patient  at  once  to  his  bed,  and  pro- 
ceed to  reduce  the  tumefaction  by  cold  water  lotions  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  examining  the  limb  carefully  from  day  to  day  in  order  that 
we  may  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  to  ascertain  its  actual  conditioo 
and  apply  the  proper  remedy. 
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In  relation  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  certain  examples  of  this 
accident,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  Mr.  Skey,  in  his  Operative 
Surgery,  has  made  some  very  judicious  remarks. 

"Severe  injuries  of  the  elbow-joint,  whether  in  the  form  of  fracture, 
dislocation,  or  a  compound* of  the  two,  are  frequently  followed,  at  a 
short  interval,  by  swelling  of  a  formidable  kind,  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible, but  by  the  aid  of  a  perfect  intimacy  with  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  joint,  to  detect  the  relations  of  one  part  with  another ;  but 
even  under  this  difficulty,  the  two  points  in  question  are  readily  dis- 
tinguishable. In  such  forms  of  swelling,  the  arm,  including  the  length 
of  six  inches  both  above  and  below  the  joint,  may  be  involved  in  the 
extravasation,  and  this  swelling  may  distiend  the  arm  to  a  circumfer- 
ence of  one-third  beyond  its  natural  size.  In  such  circumstances,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty  whether  any, 
or  what  bones  are  broken,  or  whether  or  not  dislocated,  the  difficulty 
of  the  case  should  at  once  be  stated  to  the  friends  of  the  patient." 

Prognosis, — If  the  luxation  is  recent,  reduction  is  in  general  easily 
effected ;  but  if  considerable  time  has  elapsed,  the  reduction  is  often 
accomplished  with  difficulty.  As  to  the  probability  of  its  reluxation, 
I  have  already  spoken  when  considering  the  subject  of  fractures  of  the 
coronoid  process.  Unless  this  process  is  broken,  it  is  not  likely  to 
occur  except  where  some  violence  has  again  been  applied.  It  has 
happened  to  me,  however,  to  find  these  bones  unreduced  in  several 
instances.  In  some  of  these  examples  surgeons  recognized  the  acci- 
dent and  supposed  that  they  had  accomplished  reduction,  while  in 
others  the  dislocation  was  mistaken  for  a  fracture. 

A  lad,  W.  F.,  twelve  years  old,  residing  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  was 
brought  to  me  six  weeks  after  the  accident  had  occurred.  The  surgeon 
who  was  first  called  declared  it  to  be  a  dislocation,  and  told  the  parents 
be  had  reduced  it ;  but  the  dislocation  was  dow  complete,  and  the  arm 
immovably  fixed  in  its  abnormal  position. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1850,  J.  P.,  of  Canada  West,  aet.  25,  was  thrown 
from  a  load  of  hay,  striking  upon  his  left  hand,  and  producing  a  dis- 
location backwards  of  both  bones  at  the  elbow-joint.  A  Canadian 
surgeon,  who  saw  the  patient  within  three  hours,  recognized  the  dislo- 
cation, and  by  pulling  the  arm  straight  forwards  he  supposed  he  had 
reduced  it ;  the  patient  also  thought  he  felt  the  bones  slip  into  place. 
No  attempt  was  made  subsequently  to  fiex  the  arm,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately dressed  with  a  straight  splint  laid  along  the  palmar  surface. 
On  the  sixth  day  it  was  found  to  be  unreduced,  and  the  surgeon  again 
attempted  to  reduce  it  as  before,  and  thought  he  had  succeeded.  The 
same  splint  was  reapplied.  At  about  the  end  of  six  weeks  three 
surgeons,  residing  in  Canada  also,  placed  the  patient  under  the  com- 
plete influence  of  chloroforn,  and  attempted  the  reduction.  They  first 
made  extension  for  half  an  hour  in  a  straight  line,  then  five  men 
seized  upon  the  arm  and  forearm,  bending  it  with  great  force  to  a  right 
angle.  It  was  now  believed  that  the  ulna  was  reduced,  but  not  the 
radius.  Four  days  after,  the  attempt  was  renewed.  Three  months 
after  the  accident  the  young  man  called  upon  me,  and  I  found  the  arm 
nearly  straight)  with  almost  complete  anchylosis  at  the  elbow-joint. 
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Both  the  radius  and  ulna  were  displaced  backwards,  but  not  upwards. 
The  arm  was  of  the  same  length  with  the  other,  and  the  relation  of 
the  condyles  to  the  olecranon  was  so  manifest,  that  the  absence  of  the 
usual  displacement  upwards  was  easily  determined.  I  was  unwilling 
to  make  any  further  attempts  at  reduction,  not  believing  that  I  should 
succeed  after  so  much  time  had  elapsed,  and  after  so  many  ineffectaal 
attempts  had  been  made  by  clever  surgeon's. 

In  the  following  examples  the  dislocation  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 

A  man,  residing  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  dislocated  his  left  arm  by  fall- 
ing from  a  horse.  The  surgeon  who  was  called  regarded  it  as  a  frac- 
ture at  the  base  of  the  condyles,  and  treated  it  accordingly.  Ten 
weeks  afler,  the  error  was  discovered  and  an  attempt  was  made  lo 
reduce  it,  but  without  success.  A  second  attempt  was  also  made,  with 
the  same  result. 

The  patient  was  brought  to  me  eight  months  after  the  accident,  with 
the  bones  still  unreduced.  The  forearm  hung  at  a  very  obtuse  angle 
with  the  arm,  and  there  was  very  slight  motion  at  the  elbow-joint  I 
discouraged  any  further  attempts  at  reduction. 

Mr.  W.,  of  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  aat.  43,  fell  from  a  load  of  hay, 
striking  upon  his  left  arm,  Feb.  16,  1858.  Four  hours  after,  he  was 
seen  by  a  young  but  very  intelligent  surgeon,  who  thought  the  hame- 
rus  was  broken  just  above  the  condyles.  After  eight  weeks,  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  dislocation  having  become  apparent,  three  surgeons,  well 
known  to  me  as  men  of  large  experience,  attempted  its  reduction, 
aided  by  pulleys  and  chloroform.  The  patient  was'  also  bled,  and 
nauseated  with  antimony.  The  efforts  were  protracted  through  many 
hours,  and  frequently  varied.  A  second  attempt  made  by  these  samd 
gentlemen,  a  few  days  after,  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

On  the  ninth  week  Mr.  W.  came  to  me,  and  J  placed  him  at  onoe 
in  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  where,  assisted  by 
my  friend  Prof.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  I  renewed  the  attempt  at  re- 
duction. The  patient  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  during  a  great  portion  of  the  time  occupied  the  pulleys  were 
in  use.  The  elbow  was  pulled  upon,  twisted,  flexed,  and  extended, 
until  there  seemed  to  be  neither  adhesions,  nor  ligaments,  nor  capsule 
to  prevent  the  reduction.  We  could  move  the  joint  in  every  direction, 
even  laterally,,  as  well  as  forwards  and  backwards.  Still  the  bones 
would  not  return  to  their  sockets.  Section  of  the  triceps  seemed  to 
be  the  only  remaining  expedient,  but  the  injury  already  done  to  the 
joint  was  so  great  that  we  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  prosecute  the 
attempt  any  further.  We  had  occupied  two  hours  in  the  various  pro- 
cedures. Violent  inflammation  supervened,  but  he  was  able  to  return 
home  in  about  two  weeks.  Two  years  after,  I  learned  that  the  arm 
still  remained  unreduced,  and  nearly  anchylosed ;  the  whole  limb  was 
also  much  atrophied  and  very  weak. 

John  Sharkie,  aet.  53,  fell  on  the  4th  of  Aug.  1854.  A  botanic  doctor, 
who  saw  him  on  the  same  day,  and  a  regular  physician,  who  saw  him 
on  the  third  day,  thought  he  had  broken  his  arm.  About  six  weeks 
after  this  he  came  under  the  charge  of  an  almshouse  doclori  who 
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"  rebroke"  it,  supposiog  it  to  be  a  fracture;  aiicl  two  moDtbs  later  he 
"broke"  it  again;  but  aa  the  arm  was  not  improved  by  theae  operations, 
he  finally  urged  the  poor  fellow  to  submil  to  amputation;  and  it  was 
in  reference  to  this  last  proposition  that  Sharkie  consulted  me.  I  found 
the  radi  as  and  ulna  dislocated  backwards  and  upwards  one  inch ;  the 
arm  perfectly  straight  and  the  elbow  ancbylosed ;  no  pronation  or  supi- 
nation. I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  make  any  attempt  to  reduce  it, 
but  assured  him  that  if  let  alone  it  would  ultimately  be  quite  useful 
in  many  ways,  and  that  he  should  never  think  of  having  it  cut  off. 

In  at  least  eight  additional  cases,  according  to  my  records,  the  acci- 
dent has  been  overlooked  by  reputable  surgeons;  the  injury  having 
been  supposed  to  be  either  a  fracture  or  a  mere  contusion.  Two  of 
these  haa  been  examined  by  house  surgeons  at  Bellevue.  Tn  one 
other  case  my  honse  surgeon  supposed  he  had  reduced  the  dislocation, 
when  he  had  not 

In  three  or  four  instances,  also,  the  accident  has  been  overlooked 
by  the  patient  himself,  or  by  some  empiric,  no  surgeon  having  beea 
called  to  see  the  case  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  days  or  weeks. 

In  general,  when  the  reduction  has  beea  effected  promptly,   the  ' 
patients  have  recovered  the  complete  use  of  the  elbow-joint  within  a 
few  weeks;  but  many  exceptions  have  from  time  to  time  come  under 
my  notice. 

A  lad  eight  years  old  was  brought  to  me,  whose  arm  had  been  dis- 
located six  months  before,  and  the  reduction  of  which  had  been  ac- 
complished easily  and  promptly  by 
Sir   Aatley   Cooper's   method.      At  Kg.  9S6. 

this  time  the  arm  was  bent  to  a  right 
angle,  and  quite  stiff  at  the  elbow- 
joint.  Four  yea^s  later  I  learned  that 
the  stiffness  still  continued  in  a  great 
measure,  with  only  slight  improve- 
ment. 

Treatment. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  thus 
describes  his  own  method  of  reducing 
this  dislocation :  "The  patient  is  made 
to  sit  upon  a  chair,  and  the  surgeon, 
placing  his  knee  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  elbow-joint,  in  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  takes  bold  of  the  patient's  wrist, 
and  bends  the  arm.  At  the  same 
time  be  presses  on  the  radius  and 
nlna  with  his  knee,  so  as  to  separate 
them  from  the  os  humeri,  and  thus 
the  coronoid  process  is  thrown  from 
the  posterior  fossa  of  the  humerus ; 
and  whilst  this  pressure  is  supported 
by  the  knee,  the  arm  is  to  be  forcibly 

but  slowly  bent,  and  the  reduction  is      H*aiioii(inwiuiti«kB««in  ihibnaoi 
soon  e&eoted."  sibav. 
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The  same  practice  has  been  recommended  by  Erichsen,  QibsoOf 
Samuel  Cooper,  and  others.  The  plan  recommended  bj  Doraey  is 
nearly  identical  with  that  just  described,  only  that,  instead  of  the  knee, 
he  advises  that  the  surgeon  "  interlock  his  fingers  in  front  of  the  arm, 
just  above  the  elbow,  and  draw  it  backwards." 

On  the  other  hand,  Liston  and  Miller  recommend,  as  a  better  mode 
of  procedure,  that  the  patient  shall  be  seated  upon  a  chair,  and  that 
the  arm  and  forearm  shall  be  pulled  directly  backwards,  so  as  to  relax 
as  completely  as  possible  the  triceps  muscle,  while  counter-extension 
is  made  against  the  scapula. 

Skey  says :  "  Extension  of  the  forearm  should  be  made  from  the 
hand  or  wrist  in  a  straight  direction  downwards,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  simply  elongating  the  arm." 

Firrie  prefers  that  an  assistant  shall  grasp  the  forearm  near  its  mid- 
dle, instead  of  the  wrist,  and  pull  the  arm  straight  forwards,  while  at 
the  same  moment  the  surgeon  seizes  upon  the  olecranon  process  with 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and,  placing  the  palm  of  the  other  against 
the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  pulls  forcibly  backwards^  so 
as  to  draw  out  the  coronoid  process  from  the  olecranon  fossa.  Water- 
man recommends  forced  extension;  that  is,  bending  the  forearm 
forcibly  back,  as  preliminary  to  flexion,  with  the  view  of  lifting  the 
coronoid  process  from  the  olecranon  fossa.^ 

For  myself,  having  generally  practised  the  method  recommended 
by  Sir  Astley,  and  having  usually  succeeded  in  the  first  attempt  and 
with  the  employment  of  only  moderate  force,  I  confess  that  my  pre- 
dilections are  in  its  favor ;  yet  I  am  not  entirely  certain  but  that  an 
equal  experience  with  either  of  the  other  modes  recommended  might 
have  changed  these  convictions.  The  truth  is,  I  think,  that  in  recent 
cases  very  little  force  is  generally  requisite  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion, and  that  it  is  not  very  material  which  of  these  several  modes  we 
adopt ;  but  in  case  of  a  failure  by  one  mode,  we  ought  immediately 
and  without  hesitation  to  resort  to  another,  as  the  following  case  of 
failure  by  flexion  will  illustrate: — 

A  lad,  aBt.  11,  fell  in  a  gymnasium  from  a  height  of  six  feet»  fitrikins 
probably  upon  his  hand.  I  saw  him  within  twenty  minutes,  and 
found  the  arm  in  the  usual  position.  I  attempted  immediately  to  re- 
duce it  by  Sir  Astley's  method,  but  after  a  fair  yet  unsuccessful  trial, 
I  extended  the  fojrearm  upon  the  arm  until  it  was  nearly  straight, 
and  then,  with  only  moderate  force,  drew  it  promptly  into  place. 

If  we  still  continue  to  encounter  difficulties,  the  patient  ought  at 
once  to  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  an  aoaasthetio,  and,  if  neoes* 
sary,  the  pulleys  should  be  employed. 

When  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  which  is  indicated  generally 
by  the  sudden  slipping  of  the  oones  and  by  the  restoration  of  the 
natural  form  to  the  elbow-joint,  the  surgeon,  in  order  to  confirm  hia 
opinion,  must  flex  the  forearm  upon  the  arm  to  a  right  angle.  If  the 
bones  are  in  place,  and  there  is  not  much  swelling,  this  can  generally 

'  New  Method  of  Reduction  of  the  Elbow,  by  Thomas  Waterman,  M«D.,  Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joarn.,  vol.  iv.,  Nos.  12-18,  new  series,  1869. 
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be  done  witboot  caasing  mucb,  if  any,  pain ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  done, 
this  fact  furnishes  presumptive  evidence  that  the  reduction  is  not 
efifected.  In  one  instance,  however,  of  recent  luxation,  this  rule  has 
not  held  good.  A  girl,  sdt.  10,  fell  from  a  tree  upon  her  hand.  I  was 
in  attendance  within  half  an  hour,  and  found  the  usual  signs  charad- 
terizing  this  accident.  Reduction  was  accomplished  readily  by  pulling 
at  the  hand  moderately,  with  the  forearm  flexed,  while  my  left  hand 
pressed  back  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus.  After  the  reduction  .it 
was  found  impossible  to  flex  the  arm  to  a  right  angle  without  causing 
severe  pain,  and  it  became  necessary,  after  placing  it  in  a  sling,  to 
allow  the  hand  to  drop  very  low  beside  the  body.  A  good  deal  of 
inflammation  followed ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  the  arm  was  well,  only  that 
for  a  period  of  two  years  or  more  the  elbow  remained  very  tender. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  omission  to  apply  this  rule  has  often  led  the 
surgeon  to  believe  the  reduction  accomplished  when  it  was  not.  This 
same  thing  has  happened  to  myself,  and  as  it  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  I  have  omitted  to  adopt  this  test,  and  the  only  one  also  in  which 
I  have  left  a  bone  unreduced  which  I  believed  to  have  been  reduced, 
it  will  be  proper  to  state  the  case  and  its  results  more  fully. 

A  lad,  sBt.  11,  fell  from  a  fence  on  the  22d  of  December,  1858,  and 
dislocated  both  bones  backwards.  I  saw  him  within  two  hours  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  The  elbow  was  already  considerably 
swollen  and  quite  tender,  but  the  signs  of  dislocation  were  very  mani- 
fest. Seizing  the  wrist  with  one  hand,  and  placing  my  knee  against 
the  front  and  lower  part  of  the  humerus,  I  pulled  steadily  for  some 
time,  and  with  much  more  force  than  is  usually  necessary,  until  at 
length  two  distinct  and  successive  snaps  were  felt,  such  as  one  often 
feels  when  the  two  bones  resume  their  sockets.  Belinquishing  my 
grasp,  it  was  observed  by  myself  and  the  parents  that  the  deformity 
had  disappeared.  The  reduction  seemed  to  be  complete,  and  so  I 
announced.  I  then  requested  the  lad  to  permit  me  to  bend  the  elbow, 
and  place  it  in  a  sling,  but  this  he  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  and  ran 
away  from  me,  nor  would  any  arguments  or  entreaties  persuade  him 
to  allow  me  again  to  touch  it.  I  reassured  the  parents  and  child,  how- 
ever, that  all  was  right,  and  left  the  house.  During  several  successive 
days  I  saw  the  little  patient,  but  although  the  arm  remained  swollen 
and  very  tender,  I  did  not  suspect  the  cause  until  the  ninth  day ;  and 
on  the  tenth  day,  having  placed  him  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
the  reduction  was  easily  and  satisfactorily  accomplished.  The  recovery 
has  been  slow.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  found  the  motions  of  the 
elbow-joint  not  completely  restored,  and  the  forefinger  was  partially 
paralyzed ;  but  from  this  condition  it  has  gradually  recovered,  and 
two  months  later  the  functions  of  the  arm  and  hand  were  completely 
restored. 

The  mistake  in  this  instance  was  the  more  mortifying  because  I  had 
just  seen  a  case  in  a  lad  only  a  little  older,  in  which  another  surgeon 
had  committed  the  same  error,  and  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen days  I  had  myself  made  the  reduction ;  and  I  was  fully  awake, 
therefore,  to  the  possibility  of  the  mistake. 
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The  ciroamstance  of  tbe  diminution,  and  apparent  disappearance  of 
the  deformity,  and  the  sensation  of  a  double  clicki  can  only  be  explained 
by  assuming  that  originally  the  coronoid  process  was  resting  in  tbe 
olecranon  fossa,  and  that  by  manipulation  the  bones  had  been  remo\red 
nearer  their  sockets,  yet  not  actually  reduced.  The  swelling,  also, 
rendered  more  difficult  a  diagnosis  which,  now,  nothing  but  the  flexion 
of  the  forearm  could  have  determined  positively. 

•If  much  time  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  dislocation  the 
reduction  is  accomplished  with  difficulty,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  reduoed 
at  all.  There  are  many  cases  upon  record,  however,  in  which  surgeons 
have  been  successful  after  the  lapse  of  many  weeks,  or  even  months. 
Boyer  thought  it  was  not  possible  to  effect  the  reduction  after  four  or 
six  weeks;  but  Capelletti,  of  Trieste,  succeeded  after  seventy  days;' 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  at  three  months  f  Malgaigne,  aft^r  three  months 
and  twenty-one  days.'  Boux  succeeded  in  a  case  of  a  young  man 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  whose  elbow  had  been  dislocated  five  raootb&^ 
Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  informs  me  that  ha  has  reduced  a  lateral  luxa- 
tion after  five  months.  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  reduced  a  dislocated 
elbow  in  a  boy  of  nineteen  years,  after  five  months  and  thirteen  davs. 
In  this  case  the  surgeon  who  had  first  seen  the  patient  supposed  that 
he  had  reduced  the  dislocation.*  Gorre,  Gerdy,  and  Drake  succeeded 
in  four  cases  after  six  months;^  and  finally,  Starch  claims  to  have 
been  successful  after  two  years  and  one  month.^  To  which  enumera- 
tion  Denucd  has  added  seventeen  other  examples,  said  to  have  been 
reduced  at  various  periods,  ranging  from  one  month  to  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  days.® 

I  have  reduced  quite  a  number  of  these  old  luxations,  the  five  last 
of  which  will  be  briefly  recorded. 

Thomas  Robertson,  8Bt.  85,  was  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  Dec. 
14th,  1864,  with  a  simple  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards, 
which  had  existed  thirty-one  days,  but  which  had  not  been  up  to  this 
moment  recognized  by  his  surgeon.  I  reduced  it  before  the  class,  by 
Sir  Astley's  method,  the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  ether. 
Considerable  force  was  required. 

J.  G.,  eet.  7,  was  brought  to  me  in  Nov.  1865,  with  a  backward  dis- 
location of  the  right  radius  and  ulna  which  had  existed  nine  weeks. 
The  arm  was  nearly  straight  and  fixed.  Having  placed  him  under 
the  influence  of  ether,  assisted  by  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  of  this  city,  I 
proceeded  to  flex  the  arm  slowly,  and  after  a  few  seconds,  and  when 
the  elbow  was  bent  about  ten  or  fifteen  degrees,  the  olecranon  process 
separated  at  the  line  of  epiphyseal  union.  In  a  few  moments  the 
reduction  was  completed,  and  the  arm  brought  to  an  acute  angle,  but 
the  olecranon  had  separated  full  half  an  inch.    We  were  quite  certain 

'  Capelletti,  Am.  Joum.  Med.,  vol.  xix.,  from  Annal.Univ.  deM^d.  for  Oct.  1S3^ 

*  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  On  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  888. 

'  Malgaigne,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  288,  from  Revue  MC*d.,  Dec. 
1887. 

*  Roux,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xvl.  p.  526,  from  Archives  €J^.,  Dec  ISM. 
>  Brainard,  Illinois  and  Indiana  Med.  Joum.,  1847. 

6  M^moire  sur  les  Uixatious  du  coude,  par  Paul  Denuc^,  Paris,  1854«  pp.  86,  i7, 

7  Denuce,  op.  cit.,  p.  87.  *  Up.  dt. 
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that  the  ulna  was  perfectly  reduced,  but  the  head  of  the  radius  did  not 
seem  to  occopj  its  original  position  fully.  Only  moderate  inflam- 
mation ensued.  Passive  motion  was  soon  commenced  and  consider- 
able motion  of  the  joint  was  finally  obtained. 

In  April,  1869,  a  gentleman,  sat.  80,  consulted  me  on  account  of  a 
dislocation  which  had  then  existed  ten  weeks,  and  which  had  not  been 
recognized  by  his  surgeon.  In  attempting  to  reduce  the  dislocation 
I  fractured  the  olecranon,  and  brought  the  ulna  into  position  ;  but  I 
could  not  reduce  the  radius.  Almost  complete  anchylosis  of  the  elbow 
remains. 

In  1870,  a  man  was  brought  to  me  whose  elbow  had  been  dislocated 
eight  weeks.  Under  ether,  I  succeeded  in  reducing  the  dislocation, 
but  fractured  the  olecranon  process  in  doing  so.  He  has  recovered 
very  good  use  of  the  joint. 

October  22,  1869,  before  the  class  of  medical  students  at  Bellevue, 
I  reduced  a  dislocation  in  the  case  of  a  woman  SBt.  8t,  which  had  ex*, 
isted  since  the  lOtb  of  the  preceding  March,  a  little  more  than  seven 
months.  I  have  seen  her  often  since;  she  has  a  somewhat  limited 
but  very  useful  motion  of  the  joint. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Westmoreland,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  reported  a  case  in 
which  he  succeeded  readily  in  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  elbow 
backwards  of  five  months'  standing  in  a  woman  aged  22  years.  The 
reduction  was  followed  by  great  pain,  a  good  deal  of  swelling,  tempo- 
rary improvement  of  circulation  in  the  radial  artery,  complete  para- 
lysis of  the  little  finger,  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers.  On  the  fourteenth  day,  at  which  period  the  history  of  the 
case  closes,  all  these  symptoms  were  rapidly  disappearing.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  16  in  the  main  as  stated  by  Boyer ;  and  if  so 
many  cases  can  be  found  in  which  surgeons  have  succeeded  at  a  late 
period,  they  are  not  probably  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five  as  com- 
pared with  the  failures :  but  the  failures  have  not  received  the  same 
publicity.  Nor,  indeed,  have  all  the  severe  accidents,  such  as  violent 
inflammation,  suppuration,  gangrene,  and  even  death,  been  faithfully 
declared.  Denuo^  says  he  has  been  able  to  trace  out  five  or  six  ex- 
amples in  which,  although  the  arm  was  reduced,  grave  accidents 
resulted,  and  Yelpeau's  patient  actually  died  in  consequence. 

Dixi  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  treated  two  cases  of  ancient 
dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwards,  by  bending  the  elbow  forcibly 
so  as  to  break  the  olecranon  process,  after  which  the  reduction  was 
easily  accomplished  by  extension.  B.  D.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has 
succeeded  once  in  the  same  manner.'  I  have  reported  three  similar 
examples. 

The  dislocation  being  reduced,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  prudence,  some- 
times, to  apply  a  right-angled  splint,  first  carefully  padded,  to  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  arm  and  forearm  ;  remembering,  however,  that 
<2onsiderable  swelling  will  soon  occur,  and  that  it  ought  not  therefore 
to  be  bandaged  to  the  limb  very  tightly.  At  least  once  a  day  it  should 
be  removed,  and  the  arm  examined ;  and  in  very  few  cases  can  it  be 

*  Westmoreland,  Atlanta  Med.  and  Burg.  Jonm.,  May,  1866. 
<  Crosby,  Massey,  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  ill.  p.  857. 
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necessary  or  judicious  to  continue  its  application  bevond  one  week. 
At  the  same  time,  if  there  is  auj  especial  tendency  in  the  radius  to 
become  displaced  backwards,  owing  to  a  rupture  of  its  annular  liga- 
ment, this  must  be  presented,  if  possible,  by  a  compress  and  bandage. 
Some  surgeons  regard  these  precautions  as  necessary  in  all  aaes,  bat 
I  bave  seldom  employed  any  splint  or  bandage  whatever.  Dor  bave  I 
ever  had  reason  to  regret  this  omission. 

Finally,  ^e  are  to  place  the  arm  in  a  sling,  and  adopt  snob  measarea 
as  are  calculated  at  first  to  reduce  the  inflammation  ;  and  at  a  very 
early  day  we  ought  to  begin  to  move  the  elbow-joint,  in  order  to 
prevent  anchylosis. 


Fig.  357. 


§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  Radios  and  Ulna  Oiitwards  (to  the  Radial 
Side.) 

The  large  majority  of  outward  dislocations  of  the  forearm  are  in- 
complete ;  indeed,  only  nine  examples  of  a  complete  dislocation  have 
been  collected  by  Denuc€,  including  two  seen  by  himself.  Malgaigne 
has  since  added  two  more,  making  in  all  eleven  cases.  All  these 
examples  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  French  surgeons.  So  tu 
as  I  am  able  to  discover,  no  American  or  English  surgeon  has  ever 
reported  a  single  example. 

Incomplete  dislocations  must,  therefore,  in  this  case  be  regarded  u 
typical ;  but  even  these  are  by  no  means  frequent. 

Causa. — A  careful  examination  of  a  large  number  of  recorded  ex- 
amples, and  of  those  which  have  come  under  my  own  eye,  renders  it 
certain  that  a  majority  of  these  accidents  result 
from  a  blow  received  directly  upon  the  inner  side 
of  the  forearm  or  upon  the  outer  sideof  the  humerus, 
or  from  the  action  of  two  forces  pressing  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Of  course  those  forces  must 
act  upon  the  bones  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  elbow-joint.  Occasionallv  it  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  fall  upon  the  hand ;  sometimes  by  a 
violent  twist  of  the  arm,  as  when  the  hand  is  caught 
in  machinery ;  and  in  other  cases  it  has  been  found 
consecutive  upon  a  dislocation  backwards,  being 
produced  in  the  attempts  made  to  accomplish  re- 
duction of  this  latter  form  of  dislocation. 

Pathology. — In  most  of  the  examples  of  simple 
incomplete  outward  luxation  of  the  forearm,  the 
great  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  still  embraces  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus,  but  instead  of  reposing 
upon  the  trocblea,  it  is  carried  outwards  half  an 
inch  or  more,  so  as  to  rest  its  central  crest  upon 
the  depression  which  separates  the  condyle  from 
the  trochlea.  If  the  annular  ligament  remains 
unbroken,  the  radius  is  displaced  in  the  same  di- 
rection and  to  the  same  extent,  its  bead  resting 
against  and  directly  below  the  epioondyle. 
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Occasionally,  however,  where  the  violence  has  been  greater,  the  cen- 
tral crest  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity  rests  fairly  upon  the  condyle,  or 
upon  the  articulating  surface  of  the  humerus  where  the  head  of  the 
radius  was  formerly  applied,  and  the  dislocation  approaches  more  nearly 
to  the  character  of  a  complete  luxation.  At  the  same  time,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  resistance  afforded  by  the  skin,  or  some  of  the  liga- 
ments, the  head  of  the  radius  may  be  thrown  either  forwards  or  back- 
wards, so  as  to  be  out  of  line  with  the  ulna.  Such  a  displacement 
generally  implies  a  rupture  of  the  annular  ligament. 

We  have  now  only  to  suppose  the  action  of  a  more  considerable 
force  in  the  same  direction  to  render  the  dislocation  complete ;  in 
which  case  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  is  sometimes  thrown  com- 
pletely forwards,  and  its  head  may  even  be  found  resting  in  front  of 
the  ulna,  occasioning  an  extreme  pronation  of  the  forearm  and  hand. 

The  anconeus  and  brachialis  anticus  are  the  only  muscles  in  either 
of  these  dislocations  whose  fibres  are  generally  much  disturbed;  the 
biceps  and  triceps  being  only  made  to  traverse  the  articulation  a  little 
more  obliquely. 

Denuc^,  Malgaigne,  A.  Cooper,  and  others  have  preferred  to  speak 
of  the  dislocation  backwards  and  outwards  as  a  distinct  form  or  species 
of  dislocation.  I  prefer  to  regard  it  as  only  a  variety  of  the  outward 
luxation,  since  it  may,  and  no  doubt  often  does,  occur  consecutively 
npon  a  simple  incomplete  outward  dislocation ;  and  if  the  dislocation 
outward  is  complete,  the  bones  of  the  forearm  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
drawn  more  or  less  upwards.  Sometimes  also  it  has  been  consecutive 
upon  a  simple  backward  dislocation,  or  upon  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
reduction  where  the  form  of  dislocation  was  originally  backwards; 
yet,  as  it  does  not  so  naturally  follow  upon  a  complete  backward  dis- 
location as  upon  a  complete  outward  luxation,  I  find  sufficient  reason 
for  studying  its  mechanism  in  this  place. 

The  beak  of  the  olecranon  process  not  only,  but  a  large  portion  of 
the  body  of  this  process,  now  lies  above  and  behind  the  condyle;  the 
brachialis  anticus  becomes  more  stretched,  if  not  actually  torn;  and  the 
biceps  is  laid  against  the  articulating  surface  of  the  humerus ;  but  the 
triceps  becomes  again  relaxed,  as  in  simple  dislocation  backwards  and 
upwards. 

In  all  these  dislocations  the  capsular  ligaments  are  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively torn,  but  the  principal  arteries  and  nerves  do  not  generally 
suffer  greatly,  if  at  all. 

JSymptoma. — The  forearm  is  usually  flexed  to  about  the  same  angle 
at  which  we  have  found  it  in  dislocations  backwards;  once  I  have 
found  it  nearly  or  quite  straight ;  occasionally  it  is  flexed  to  a  right 
angle.  In  all  the  cases  seen  by  me  the  forearm  has  been  pronated, 
and  the  elbow-joint  has  been  very  immovable.  The  most  striking 
diagnostic  sign,  however,  consists  in  the  unnatural  form  of  the  elbow- 
jointy  which  is  so  remarkable  as  not  to  be  easily  misunderstood.  The 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  (epitrochlea)  projects  strongly  to  the 
inner  side,  leaving  a  deep  depression  below ;  while  upon  the  other 
side,  the  head  of  the  radius,  with  its  cup-like  extremity,  can  be  dis- 
tinctly felt,  and  made  to  rotate  outside  of  its  socket.    The  olecranon 
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process,  driven  from  its  fossa,  projects  more  or  less  posteriorly,  and 
eveu  the  fossa  itself  may  sometimes  be  plainly  felt. 

A  girl,  twelve  years  old,  had  fallen  upon  the  inside  of  her  elbow, 
producing  a  dislocation  outwards  of  the  forearm.  I  saw  her  within 
half  an  hour.  The  forearm  was  bent  upon  the  arm  about  fifteen  de- 
grees,  and  immovably  fixed.  The  head  of  the  radius  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  external  to  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  outer  condyle,  while 
the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  which  rested  upon  the  back  and 
outer  surface  of  the  humerus,  was  less  distinctly  felt  than  in  the  oppo- 
site arm.  The  inner  condyle  projected  sharply  to  the  inside,  and  the 
olecranon  fossa  was  plainly  felt  with  the  fingers.  The  child  was  suf- 
fering very  little  pain. 

Seizing  the  wrist  with  my  right  hand  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  with  the  left,  and  making  moderate  extension  in  these  oppo- 
site directions,  the  bones  easily,  and  after  only  a  moment's  effort,  re- 
sumed their  places.    Her  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete. 

James  O'Neil,  aet.  16,  was  admitted  to  feellevue  Hospital  io  Dec 
1865,  with  a  dislocation  caused  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  the  blow 
having  been  received  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  near  the  elbow- 
joint.  When  he  came  under  my  notice  the  dislocation  bad  existed 
three  weeks.  I  found  the  head  of  the  radius  reposing  upon  the  radial 
and  posterior  side  of  the  humerus.  The  ulna  was  displaced  one  inch 
to  the  radial  side.  The  forearm  was  not  at  all,  or  but  very  slightly, 
fiexed  upon  the  arm.  The  natural  deflection  of  the  forearm  to  the 
radial  side  was  a  little  exaggerated:  forearm  pronated:  elbow-joint 
admitting  of  a  little  motion;  but  motion  caused  great  pain. 

This  patient  was  not  in  my  service,  and  I  have  not  learned  the 
result  of  the  attempt  at  reduction. 

If  the  dislocation  is  complete,  the  position  of  the  arm  is  usually  the 
same,  but  the  pronation  of  the  hand  is  greater,  and  the  projection  of 
the  inner  condyle  more  striking. 

If  now  the  bones,  by  a  continuance  of  the  original  force,  or  by  the 
action  of  the  triceps,  are  drawn  upwards  also,  the  arm  becomes  a  little 
more  fiexed,  and  the  olecranon  process  more  prominent,  while  the 
length  of  the  whole  limb  is  sensibly  diminished. 

Prognosis. — In  recent  cases  of  incomplete  outward  luxation,  and 
where  no  complications  exist,  the  reduction  is  generally  easily  effected; 
and  M.  Thierry  claims  to  have  reduced  an  outward  and  backward 
luxation  after  eight  months.  A  patient  of  whom  Debruyn  has  spoken 
was  not  so  fortunate.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1841,  a  lad,  set.  18,  fell 
upon  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  dislocated  both  bones  outwards  and 
backwards;  on  the  following  morning  a  surgeon  attempted  to  reduce 
the  dislocation,  and  the  attempt  was  repeated  on  the  next  day  by  an- 
other surgeon ;  but  on  the  day  following  this  last  attempt,  gangrene 
ensued  in  consequence  of  the  great  violence  employed  by  the  surgeons, 
and,  although  the  limb  was  amputated,  the  patient  died.  The  autopsy 
showed  that  both  the  brachial  artery  and  the  median  nerve  were  torn 
asunder,  and  that  the  tendons  of  the  biceps  and  the  brachialis  anticos 
were  slipped  behind  the  outer  condyle,  probably  having  been  thrown 
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into  this  position  during  the  violent  twistings  to  which  the  arm  had 
been  subjected.^ 

I  have  seen  three  examples  of  dislocations  upwards  and  outwards 
which  the  medical  attendants  had  failed  to  reduce.  The  first  was  in 
the  case  of  a  lad,  Wm.  Kinkaid,  fourteen  years  old,  who  had  fallen 
from  a  wagon  and  struck  upon  the  palm  of  his  left  hand.  The  sur- 
geon who  was  immediately  called  made  extension,  and  supposed  that 
the  reduction  was  accomplished.  The  lad  was  brought  to  me  a  few 
months  after  the  accident.  The  arm  was  slightly  flexed,  and  neither 
prone  nor  supine.  There  existed  only  a  slight  motion  at  the  elbow- 
joint.  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  any  attempt  at  reduc- 
tion. Several  years  after  this,  in  the  month  of  February,  1859, 1  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  arm  again.  He  had  now  recovered 
considerable  motion  in  the  joint,  but  he  could  not  tie  his  cravat. 
Pronation  and  supination  were  perfect. 

In  the  second  example,  a  lady,  aet.  88,  had  fallen  upon  the  inside  of 
her  elbow,  and  reduction  not  having  been  accomplished,  I  found  her, 
nine  weeks  after  the  accident,  with  scarcely  any  motion  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  complaining  of  a  numbness  in  the  forearm  and  hand. 

The  third  instance  of  unreduced  dislocation  I  will  relate  more  at 
length. 

Francis  Banfield,  aged  twenty-two  years,  a  resident  of  Alleghany 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Slst  of  September,  1857,  fell  from  the  sweep  of  a 
threshing-machine  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of  about  five  feet,  striking 
upon  the  palm  of  his  hand,  his  arm  being  extended  in  front  of  him.  On 
rising,  he  found  his  arm  forcibly  flexed  and  abducted.  He  straight- 
ened it  without  difficulty,  and  it  assumed  the  position  it  now  occupies. 
A  physician  was  called  and  saw  the  patient  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
the  accident,  who  pronounced  it  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  radius  and 
ulna,  and  made  efforts  at  reduction,  which  he  continued  from  8^  A.  M. 
until  2  P.  M.,  a  period  of  five  and  a  half  hours,  to  no  purpose,  when 
he  abandoned  the  attempt.  During  the  attempt  at  reduction,  the  ex- 
tension was  made  at  times  with  the  arm  flexed,  and  at  others  extended. 
At  9  P.  M.  another  physician  was  called,  who  made  efforts  at  reduc- 
tion until  8  A.  M.,  upwards  of  six  hours,  at  which  tiipe  he  also  aban- 
doned the  attempt.  On  the  third  day  another  physician,  the  patient 
being  under  the  influence  of  ether,  made  efforts  at  reduction  for  twenty 
minutes,  when  he  pronounced  it  in  place,  and  applied  a  bandage. 
From  the  patient's  account,  the  arm  was  swollen  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  this  point  difficult  to  determine.  On  the  fifth  day  the  first 
physician  was  called,  and  believing  that  he  discovered  a  grating, 
pronounced  it  a  fracture  of  the  external  condyle. 

Four  months  after  the  accident,  when  the  patient  applied  to  me,  the 
limb  presented  the  following  appearances:  '*The  forearm  extended 
upon  the  arm;  looking  at  the  limb  along  its  radial  margin,  we  notice 
a  gentle  outward  inclination  of  the  forearm  from  the  elbow  down,  but 
by  manipulation  this  may  be  greatly  increased ;  the  power  of  prona- 
tion and  supination  is  not  affected;  the  inner  condyle  projects  an 

1  Denuc6,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 
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inch  to  the  ulnar  side ;  the  head  of  the  radius,  completely  removed 
from  its  socket,  projects  to  an  equal  extent  on  the  radial  side.  The 
top  of  the  olecranon  process  is  an  inch  higher  than  the  top  of  the  inner 
condyle,  so  that  the  radius  and  ulna  are  carried  upwards  as  well  as 
outwards." 

I  believe  that  the  external  condyle  was  not  broken,  as  in  that  case 
the  arm  would  be  permanently  deflected  outwards  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  For,  although  this  arm  may  be  deflected  outwards  by  the 
surgeon  to  an  angle  of  135°,  still  the  degree  of  mobility  which  exists 
would  be  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  fracture  of  the 
external  condyle.  The  conayles  also  can  be  plainly  felt  in  their 
natural  situations,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  a  fracture  of  the 
external  condyle  existed.  The  patient  was  advised  not  to  submit  to 
any  further  attempts  at  reduction. 

The  following  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  a  recent  accident  of 
this  character : — 

John  Collins,  of  Bufialo,  aet.  8,  fell  while  wrestling,  his  companioa 
falling  upon  his  arm.  I  found  the  forearm  slightly  flexed,  pronated, 
and  both  radius  and  ulna  thrown  over  to  the  radial  side  and  carried 
upwards.  Pressing  firmly  upon  the  radius  from  the  outside,  the  bones 
assumed  suddenly  the  position  of  a  backward  and  upward  d  islocation, 
from  which  position  they  were  readily  reduced  to  their  original  sockets 
by  simple  extension. 

Treatment. — In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  these  accidents  we  have 
little  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  treatment  of  dislo- 
cations backwards.  The  reduction,  if  effected  at  all,  has  generally 
been  accomplished  by  moderate  extension,  or  by  extension  combined 
with  lateral  pressure.  If  the  head  of  the  radius  is  in  front  of  the 
humerus,  or  of  the  ulna,  the  band  should  be  first  supined,  and  then 
the  extension  should  be  applied.  In  some  cases  the  reduction  has 
been  effected  by  placing  the  knee  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow  and  flexing 
the  forearm,  while  the  surgeon  was  making  extension  from  the  hand. 

§  3.  Dislocation  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna  Inwards  (to  the  Ulnar  Side). 

This  form  of  dislocation  is  much  more  rare  than  the  dislocation 
outwards,  a  fact  which  may  perhaps  find  a  sufficient  explanation  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  trochlea,  the  inner  half  of  which  rises  much 
higher  than  the  outer,  forming  thus  an  elevated  inclined  plane,  over 
which  the  articulating  surface  of  the  ulna  must  rise  before  the  dislo- 
cation can  occur. 

Like  the  opposite  dislocation,  the  typical  form  of  the  accident  is 
that  in  which  the  displacement  is  incomplete;  indeed,  no  example  of 
a  complete  inward  dislocation  has,  we  think,  been  yet  recorded. 

Causes. — A  fall  upon  the  hand  or  forearm,  a  blow  upon  the  radial 
side  of  the  forearm  near  its  upper  end,  or  upon  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
arm  near  its  lower  end,  a  violent  wrenching  of  the  limb  are  among 
the  causes  which  may  occasion  this  dislocation. 

Pathology, — The  ridge  which  divides  antero-posteriorly  the  greater 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  having  been  driven  over  the  elevated 


Fig.  358. 
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inner  margin  of  the  trochleit,  falls  down  apon  the  epitrocblea,  so  as, 
ia  some  sense,  to  embrace  it  instead  of  the  trochlea ;  while  the  head 
of  the  radius  passes  inwards  also,  and  ia  made  to  occupy  the  trochlea, 
from  which  tbe  ulna  has  escaped.  Generally  the  head  of  the  radios 
is  foaod  in  the  same  line  with  tbe  ulna  (Fig.  268), 
but  it  may  suffer  a  luxation  and  be  found  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  ulna,  or  possibly  a  little  in  the 
rear. 

I  choose  also  to  regard  tbe  dislocation  inwards 
and  upwards  as  only  a  variety  of  tbe  dislocation 
inwards;  in  which  form  of  the  accident  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna  ia  thrust  upwards  above  the 
epicondyle,  and  tbe  head  of  tbe  radius  occupies  the 
olecranon  fossa,  or  rests  upon  the  hack  of  the 
humerus  somewhere  in  this  vicinity. 

In  addition  to  the  injury  suffered  by  the  liga- 
ments and  muscles,  tbe  ulnar  nerve  in  both  varieties 
of  inward  dislocation  is  peculiarly  liable  to  contu- 
sion, in  consequence  of  its  being  crushed  between 
tbe  olecranon  process  and  tbe  epitrocblea. 

Symptoms. — -If  tbe  dislocation  is  only  inwards, 
the  olecranon  process  can  be  felt  projecting  upon 
tbe  inner  side,  and  completely  concealing  the  epi- 
condyle ;  while  the  bead  of  the  radius,  having  aban- 
doned its  socket,  may  be  felt  indistinctly  in  the 
bend  of  the  arm.  The  external  condyle  (epicon- 
dyle) is  remarkably  prominent.  Tbe  forearm  is 
generally  more  or  less  flexed,  and  tbe  hand  forci-  Hnioaoribs form™, 
biy  pronated.  The  natural  outward  deflexion  of 
the  forearm  is  also  lost,  or  it  may  be  even  inclined  slightly  inwards. 
This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  position  of  the  epicondyle,  upon 
which  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  now  rests,  allowing  the  ulna  to 
overlap  a  little  upon  the  humerus;  rendering  the  forearm  actually 
somewhat  shorter  along  its  ulnar  margin,  although  the  bead  of  the 
radius  may  still  occupy  the  summit  of  the  trochlea. 

If  the  bones  are  displaced  upwards  as  well  as  inwards,  a  consider- 
able shortening  is  declared,  and  the  bead  of  the  radius  may  now  be 
felt  behind  tbe  trochlea,  or  over  the  olecranon  fosaa.  lu  three  of  tbe 
four  examples  seen  by  Malgaigne,  all  of  them  ancient,  tbe  forearm  was 
in  a  state  of  supination.  Other  surgeons  have  met  with  cases  in  which 
tbe  forearm  was  supine,  but  they  must  be  considered  as  exceptions  to 
the  rule. 

The  following  example  of  this  dislocation,  unreduced  after  the  lapse 
of  fourteen  years,  is  reported  to  me  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Squier,  of  Elmira. 
N.  Y. :  Thomas  Cook,  now  in  his  nineteenth  year,  was  four  years  and 
ten  months  old  when  he  fell  from  a  pile  of  boards  about  as  high  as 
a  man's  shoulder.  According  to  bis  statement,  given  at  the  time,  his 
right  arm  caught  between  the  boards,  and,  in  falling,  he  turned  a 
summersault.  Tbe  mother,  to  whom  the  child  immediately  ran, 
grasped  his  arm  which  be  said  was  broken,  and  found  that  it  would 
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roll  and  turn  in  various  ways.  When  the  surgeon  arrived,  three 
hours  afterwards,  the  arm  was  very  much  swollen  and  the  accident 
was  supposed  to  be  a  fracture.  At  preseDt  flexion  and  extension  are 
perfect.  The  forearm  has  an  inward  deflection  of  a  hand's  breadth 
more  than  the  other.  The  power  of  pronation  is  complete,  but  the 
forearm  and  hand  cannot  be  supinated  entirely.  The  external  con- 
dyle is  very  prominent,  but  the  internal  is  almost  hid  by  the  olecranon, 
which  projects  inwards  nearly  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  epicondyle. 
The  finger  can  be  laid  in  the  olecranon  fossa  behind,  and  all  the  back 
part  of  the  trochlea  can  be  distinctly  traced.  By  flexing  the  forearm 
slowly  as  it  approaches  a  right  angle,  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  may 
be  felt,  lodged,  as  it  were,  on  the  back  part  of  the  point  of  the  epicon- 
dyle;  and  by  continuing  the  flexion,  the  tendon  suddenly  slips  over  thia 
point  and  places  itself  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  arm.  When  the 
forearm  is  fully  flexed,  the  tendon  is  advanced  full  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  front  of  the  epicondyle.  The  arm  is  very  serviceable^  but 
invariably  pains  him  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

Prognosis. — Malgnigne  was  unable  to  reduce  the  dislocation  in  a 
recent  case  of  incomplete  internal  dislocation,  which  came  under  his 
own  notice.  Triquet  succeeded  in  a  child  seven  years  old,  on  the 
fifteenth  day,  afler  many  trials ;  but  the  movements  of  the  elbow-joint 
were  never  restored.  Dubruyn  succeeded  on  the  fifth  day,  but  not 
without  difficulty;  the  case  reported  by  Squier  was  mistaken  for  a 
fracture,  and  no  attempt  at  reduction  was  made ;  and  in  the  only  re- 
maining example  which  has  been  put  upon  record,  the  precise  cha- 
racter of  the  accident  having  been  determined  by  Yelpeau,  reduction 
was  easily  accomplished,  and  on  the  eighth  day  the  patient  was 
dismissed.^ 

Of  the  four  examples  of  inward  and  backward  luxation  seen  hr 
Malgaigne,  not  one  was  ever  reduced ;  but  as  the  history  of  them  all 
is  not  complete,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  reduction  could 
not  have  been  easily  accomplished,  at  least  in  some  of  them,  at  the 
first.  Nor,  with  such  imperfect  details  before  us,  can  we  understand 
fully  what  complications  may  have  existed,  such  as  would  perhaps 
render  these  exceptional,  rather  than  illustrative  examples. 

One  of  these  patients  had  a  completely  anchylosed  elbow  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  but  pronation  and  supination  were  preserved.  In 
the  case  of  another,  however,  even  flexion  and  extension  were  as  per- 
fect as  in  the  normal  condition. 

Treatment, — The  indications  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  dislo- 
cations outwards,  with  only  such  slight  modifications  as  the  judgment 
of  every  surgeon  must  naturally  suggest.  I  prefer  to  employ  by  way 
of  illustration  the  example  diagnosticated  by  Yelpeau. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1848,  Alexandrine  Guyot,  set.  22,  entered  the 
Hospital  of  La  Charit^,  with  an  incomplete  inward  dislocation  of  the 
forearm  which  had  just  occurred.  The  band  and  forearm  were  in  a 
state  of  forced  pronation,  half-flexed,  and  the  whole  limb  from  the 
elbow  downwards  was  deflected  inwards.    There  were  present  also 

I  Dennc^  op.  cit.,  pp.  154-156. 
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all  the  other  usual  signs  of  this  dislocation,  and  Yelpeau  had  no  doubt 
as  to  ita  true  character. 

In  order  to  accomplish  reduction,  one  assistant  made  counter-exten- 
sion upon  the  arm,  while  a  second  made  direct  extension  upon  the 
forearm.  At  first  the  tractions  were  made  in  the  direction  of  the  fore- 
arm (flexed  and  prone),  but  gradually  the  arm  was  straightened  and 
supinated.  Then  the  surgeon,  seizing  with  one  hand  the  superior  ex- 
tremity of  the  forearm,  and  with  the  other  the  inferior  extremity  of 
the  arm,  acted  forcibly  upon  the  two  portions  in  opposite  directions, 
and  immediately  the  reduction  was  effected  with  a  noise.' 

§  4.  Dislocation  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna  Forwabds. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Yidal  (de  Cassis),  and  others  have  denied  that 
this  dislocation  was  possible  without  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon  pro- 
cess; but  Monin,  Prior,  Velpeau,  Canton,*  and  Denuc^  have  each  re- 
ported one  example,  so  that  its  existence  may  now  be  considered  as 
established.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  as  a  result  of  very  violent  and 
extraordinary  accidents,  by  which  the  forearm  is  forcibly  Rexed,  or 
greatly  extended,  or  twisted,  or  in  some  other  unusual  and  indirect 
way  the  olecranon  is  placed  in  front  of  the  humerus. 

Fig.  asQ. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  facts  in  Velpeau's  case.     Alex- 
andrine Carelli,  set,  23,  was  knocked  down  by  a  carriage,  on  the  first 

'  Denned,  op.  clt.,  p.  15B,  •  Dub.  Quart  Jocrn.  of  Meil.  ScL,  Aug.  1860. 
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of  July,  1848,  tbe  wheel  passing  over  the  right  arm.  The  arm  was 
found  in  a  right-angled  position,  and  it  could  neither  be  flexed  nor 
extended;  the  forearm  was  strongly  supinated;  the  projecting  angle 
usually  made  by  the  olecranon  process  was  replaced  by  the  irregular 
extremity  of  the  humerus;  the  forearm  was  shortened  upon  the  arm; 
the  head  of  the  radius  resting  in  the  coronoid  fossa,  and  the  olecranon 
process  being  also  carried  upwards  and  a  little  outwards.  Beduction 
was  easily  accomplished,  and  the  patient  left  on  the  nineteenth  day, 
with  only  a  slight  remaining  stififness  in  the  joint.' 

A  case  is  reported  to  have  come  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Langmore,  house  surgeon  at  the  University  College  Hospital,  London. 
It  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow.  The  reduction  of  the 
ulna  was  easily  accomplished  by  placing  the  knee  in  the  bend  of  tbe 
elbow  and  flexing  the  arm.  The  radius  was  then  reduced  by  pressure 
and  extension.' 

Obapel  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocation  forwards  and  outwards, 
which  he  readily  reduced  soon  after  it  occurred,  while  Colson,  Leva, 
and  Guyot  have  each  reported  one  example  of  aui-luxation  forwards, 
in  which  the  extremity  of  the  olecranon  process  has  been  found  rest- 
ing upon  the  extremity  of  the  humeral  trochlea.* 

Treatment. — If  the  dislocation  is  complete,  and  the  forearm  is  short- 
ened and  flexed  upon  the  arm,  the  reduction  should  be  first  attempted 
by  violent  flexion,  or  by  flexion  combined  with  extension  from  the 
wrist,  and  counter-extension  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  humerus. 
If  the  dislocation  is  incomplete,  and  the  forearm  is  extended  upon  the 
arm,  the  reduction  may  be  readily  accomplished  by  extension  alone, 
or  by  moderate  flexion. 


CHAPtER   X. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  WRIST  (RADIO-CARPAL  ARTICULATIOX). 

Beqabded  as  an  accident  of  not  unusual  occurrence  by  Hippocrates, 
J.'L.  Petit,  Duverney,  Boyer,  and  by  most  if  not  all  of  the  older  writers, 
its  frequency  began  to  be  questioned  by  Pouteau,  and  finally  its  ex- 
istence was  almost  absolutely  denied  by  Dupuytren,  who  remarks: 
"  I  have  for  a  long  time  publicly  taught  that  fractures  of  the  carpal 
end  of  the  radius  are  extremely  common;  that  I  had  always  found 
these  supposed  dislocations  of  the  wrist  turn  out  to  be  fractures ;  and 
that,  in  spite  of  all  which  has  been  said  upon  the  subject,  I  have  never 
met  with,  or  heard  of,  one  single  well-authenticated  and  convincing 
case  of  the  dislocation  in  question."  Dupuytren  subsequently  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  positively  deny  the  possibility  of  the  acci- 

*  Denuc^,  op.  cit.,  p.  110. 

>  New  York  Med.  Record,  March  1,  1867,  from  the  London  Lancet. 

«  Denuc6,  p.  120. 
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dent,  yet  that  ''it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  the  accident  is  an 
extremely  rare  one."  Wishing  to  explain  this  infrequency,  he  says : 
"  In  examining  the  structure  of  the  soft  parts,  one  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  it  is  not  the  ligaments  which  prevent  the  displacement  of 
the  articular  surface  forwards,  but  that  this  effect  is  especially  due  to 
the  multitude  of  flexor  tendons,  deprived  as  they  are  at  this  point  of 
all  the  fleshy  parts,  and  reduced  to  the  simple  fibrous  tissue  which 
composes  them.  These  tendons  are  bound  together  beneath  the  ante- 
rior annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  thus  ofier  so  efficient  a  resist- 
ance that  severe  falls  are  insufficient  to  tear  them  through ;  the  hand 
is  forced  into  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  and  the  tendons  are  firmly 
applied  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  radio-carpal  articulation.  If  the 
extension  is  still  further  augmented,  the  wrist-joint  is  yet  more  closely 
clasped  by  these  parts,  and  their  power  of  resistance  is  incalculable  ; 
I  am  convinced  that  a  force  equivalent  to  one  thousand  pounds  weight 
would  be  inadequate  to  overcome  it;  and  the  known  power  of  the 
tendo  Achillis  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  computation  is  not  ex- 
aggerated. 

"  The  risk  of  dislocation  backwards  by  a  fall  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  hand  is  equally  precluded  by  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  mus- 
cles. Their  arrangement  and  relations  at  the  back  of  the  joint  are 
similar ;  it  is  true,  they  are  not  quite  so  strong ;  but  we  must  admit 
that  their  power  of  resistance  is  very  considerable,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  how  they  are  inclosed  in  sheaths  as  they  cross  beneath 
the  posterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist.  I  have  not  alluded  to  the 
ulna,  for  it  has  really  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  these  movements,  as 
it  does  not  articulate  (directly)  with  the  hand. 

"  To  sum  up,  then,  the  extreme  rarity  of  dislocation  forwards  or 
backwards  is  owing  to  the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  flexor  or  extensor 
tendons." 

The  opinion  pf  such  a  writer  as  Dupuytren,  whose  experience  was 
very  great,  and  who  described  only  what  he  had  seen,  is  always  en- 
titled to  profound  respect;  yet  it  has  been  the  practice  of  nearly  all 
who  have  made  any  reference  to  his  opinions  in  this  matter  to  speak 
of  them  lightly,  and  not  a  few  have  falsely  represented  him  as  saying 
that  such  a  dislocation  was  "impossible."  The  fact  is,  that  surgeons 
do  still  constantly  mistake  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
for  dislocations,  as  my  own  personal  observation  can  attest ;  and  not- 
withstanding examples  have  been  reported  by  Rend,  Marjolin,  Padieu, 
Cruveilhier,Voillemier,  Boinot,  Malgaigne,Scoutetten,  Bransby  Cooper, 
Fergusson,  W.  Parker,  and  others,  yet  the  whole  number  of  cases  for 
which  the  distinction  is  claimed  is,  to  this  day,  so  inconsiderable  as 
^nly  to  establish  the  value  and  accuracy  of  Dupuytren's  opinion  that 
the  *'  accident  is  an  extremely  rare  one."  But  it  is,  perhaps,  most  re- 
markable that  while  very  few  of  these  supposed  examples  have  been 
verified  by  an  autopsy,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  autopsy  has 
been  made,  the  dislocation  has  been  found  to  be  complicated  with  a 
fracture,  generally  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  or  of  the 
styloid  apophj'sis  of  the  ulna. 

The  existence  of  a  complication,  however,  does  not  render  the  acci- 
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dent  any  the  less  a  dislocation^  altbough  it  may  render  the  diagnosis 
more  difficult,  and  modify  somewhat  the  indications  of  treatment.  A 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  also,  that  such  complications  have  always  been 
observed  in  the  autopsy,  may  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  natu- 
ral history  of  a  simple,  uncomplicated  dislocation,  if,  indeed,  it  does 
not  warrant  a  suspicion  that  such  a  case  never  occurs.  We  shall, 
nevertheless,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  cases  as  they  have  been 
reported,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  this  articulation* 
be  able  to  determine  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  perhaps,  what 
are,  or  what  ought  to  be,  the  usual  causes,  signs,  treatment,  &c.,  of  these 
accidents. 

Partial  luxations  have  also  been  frequently  described  by  surgeons. 
I  have  never  met  with  an  example,  but  the  following  case,  related  to 
me  by  the  patient  himself,  I  believe  to  have  been  a  case  in  point. 

Lewis  C,  of  BuflFalo,  aet.  18,  by  a  fall  upon  his  hand,  broke  the  left 
forearm  below  the  middle,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  he  affirms,  par- 
tially dislocated  the  carpal  bones  backwards.  Dr.  Spaulding,  of 
Williamsville,  N.  Y.,  took  charge  of  the  limb,  and  pronounced  it  a 
fracture  with  partial  dislocation,  and  for  more  than  a  year  afler  the 
accident  the  bones  had  a  tendency  to  become  displaced  in  the  same 
direction.  Whenever  he  attempted  to  lift  even  the  weight  of  half  a 
pound,  with  his  hand  supinated  and  his  forearm  extended  horizon- 
tally, the  lower  end  of  the  radius  would  spring  suddenly  forwards^ 
and  all  power  in  the  arm  would-be  lost.  When  this  happened,  as  it 
did  quite  often,  he  always  reduced  the  bones  himself,  by  simply  posh- 
ing upon  them  in  the  direction  of  the  articulation. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  accident,  I  examined  the  arm  and  found  it 
in  all  respects  perfect,  except  that  the  forearm  was  shortened  about 
one-third  of  an  inch,  which  shortening  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
overlapping  of  the  broken  bones. 

§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  Carpal  Bones  Backwards. 

Causes, — The  same  casualty,  namely,  a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  which,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  produces  frequently  a  frac- 
ture of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  occasionally  a  dislocation  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  backwards,  at  the  elbow-joint,  may  also,  it  is  believed, 
occasion  sometimes  a  dislocation  of  the  carpal  bones  backwards.  In 
several  of  the  cases  reported,  this  cause  has  been  assigned ;  but  in  the 
only  example  of  simple  dislocation  which  has  ever  come  under  my 
notice,  and  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  was  a  simple  dislo- 
cation unaccompanied  with  a  fracture,  the  carpal  bones  were  thrown 
back  by  a  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  following  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  case : — 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Porter,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  eet.  76,  while  walking 
with  his  son  after  dark,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  satchel,  slipped 
and  fell.  In  the  effi^rt  to  save  himself,  and  still  retaining  his  grasp 
upon  the  satchel,  his  right  hand  struck  the  side-walk  flexed,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  that  the  whole  force  of  the  fall  was  received  upon  the 
back  of  the  hand  and  wrist,  thus  throwing  the  band  into  a  state  of 
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extreme  flexion.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  he  was  at  my  house. 
No  swelling  had  yet  occurred,  and  the  moment  I  looked  at  the  wrist 
I  said  to  him,  "You  have  broken  your  arm;"  so  much  did  it  resemble 
a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  A  further  examination  led 
me  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist  pre- 
sented an  abrupt  rising  near  the  radio-carpal  articulation,  the  summit 
of  which  was  on  the  same  plane  and  continuous  with  the  bones  of  the 
forearm,  and  a  corresponding  elevation  existed  upon  the  dorsal  surface 
terminating  in  the  carpal  bones  and  hand ;  the  hand  was  slightly 
inclined  backwards,  but  the  fingers  were  moderately  flexed  upon  the 
palm.  To  this  extent  the  accident  bore  the  features  of  a  fracture  of 
the  radius;  but  the  hand  did  not  fall  to  the  radial  side;  the  projec- 
tions upon  the  palmar  and  dorsal  surfaces  were  more  abrupt  than  I 
had  ever  seen  m  a  case  of  fracture,  and  which,  if  it  were  a  fracture, 
would  imply  that  the  broken  extremities  had  been  driven  off  from 
each  other  completely;  the  most  salient  angles  of  these  projections 
were  abrupt,  but  not  sharp  or  ragged ;  the  styloid  apophyses  could  be 
distinctly  felt,  and  I  was  not  only  able  to  determine  that  they  were 
not  broken,  but,  by  observing  their  relations  to  the  palmar  and  dorsal 
eminences,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  these  latter  corresponded  to  the 
situation  of  the  articulation. 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  that  I  had  to  deal  with  a  dislocation, 
and  not  a  fracture,  we  had  the  testimony  furnished  by  the  reduction, 
which  was  not  made,  however,  until  by  every  possible  means  the 
diagnosis  was  definitely  settled.  Seizing  the  hand  of  the  gentleman 
with  my  own  hand,  palm  to  palm,  and  making  moderate  but  steady 
extension  in  a  straight  line,  the  bones  suddenly  resumed  their  places 
with  the  usual  sensation  or  sound  accompanying  reductions.  There 
was  no  grating,  or  chafing,  or  crushing,  nor  was  the  reduction  accom- 
plished gradually,  but  suddenlv.  To  test  still  further  the  accuracy 
of  the  diagnosis,  I  now  pressed  forcibly  upon  the  wrist  from  before 
back,  but  without  producing  any  degree  of  displacement,  nor  could 
any  crepitus  still  be  detected.  No  splint  was  applied,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Mr.  Porter  preached  from  one  of  the  pulpits  in  the 
city,  only  retaining  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

Sixteen  months  after  the  accident,  Sept.  16,  1858,  this  gentleman 
again  called  upon  me,  and  I  found  the  arm  perfect  in  all  respects, 
except  that  it  was  not  quite  as  strong  as  before ;  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  ulna  was  preternaturally  movable,  and  occasionally  he  felt  a 
sudden  slipping  in  the  radio-carpal  articulation. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — In  the  examples  of  compound  or  compli- 
cated dislocations,  which  alone  have  been  exposed  by  dissections,  the 
posterior  and  lateral  ligaments  have  been  found  extensively  torn,  as 
also  frequently  the  anterior  ligament,  with  or  without  separation  of 
the  radial  or  ulnar  apophyses ;  the  extensor  muscles  torn  up  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  forearm  and  displaced ;  the  first  row  of  the  carpal 
bones  lying  underneath  the  tendons,  and  upon  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, sometimes  having  been  carried  directly  upwards,  sometimes  up- 
wards and  a  little  inwards,  and  at  other  times  upwards  and  outwards ; 
the  arteries  and  nerves  have  occasionally  escaped  serious  injury,  but 
more  often  they  have  been  displaced,  bruised,  or  torn  asunder. 
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Such  are,  briedj,  tbe  pathological  circumstances  which  mftj  be 
supposed  to  exist,  also,  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree,  id  noarl;  ail 
cases  of  simple  dislocations. 

In  compound  dislocations,  however,  the  muscles,  or  rather  the  ten- 
dons, are  twisted,  torn,  and  thrust  aside,  producing  very  extensive 
lesions  among  the  deeper  structures  of  the  forearm  and  band  before 
the  integuments  can  be  made  to  yield. 

On  tbe  2d  of  May,  1852,  Silas  Usher,  let.  64,  had  his  right  arm 
caught  between  the  bumpers  of  two  cars,  bruising  the  band  and  dis- 
locating the  carpal  bones  backwards,  tbe  radius  and  ulna  being  throtm 
forwards  and  pushed  completely  through  the  skin  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Most  of  the  flexor  tendons  had  been  merely  thrust  aside,  bat 
one  or  two  were  torn  asunder ;  the  median  nerve  was  torn  ofi)  but  ihe 
radial  and  ulnar  nerves  were  apparently  uninjured,  and  there  was 
no  fracture.  The  patient  being  a  temperate  man,  in  perfect  health, 
and  the  bones  having  been  easily  replaced  by  moderate  extension,  it 
was  determined  to  make  an  eSbrt  to  save  tbe  arm.  The  limb  wu 
therefore  laid  on  a  carefully  padded  splint,  and  cool  water  lotions  dili- 
gently applied.  Phlegmonous  erysipelas  began  to  develop  itself  on 
tbe  third  day ;  and  on  the  ninth,  gangrene  having  attackeu  the  limb, 
I  amputated  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  humerus.  On  tbe  fonr- 
teenth  day  faemoTrhage  occurred  suddenly  from  the  stump,  and  wbeo 
I  reached  him  he  was  pulseless  and  dying. 

The  result  demonstrated  the  error  of  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb 
without  resection  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 

iSympComs. — The  usual  signs  have  already  been  sufficiently  sutcd 
in  the  example  which  we  have  given.     The  most  important  diagnostic 
marks  are  found  In  the  abruptness 
Fig.  261.  of  the  angles  formed  by  tbe  pro- 

jecting bones ;  the  relation  of  these 
prominences  to  tbe  styloid  apophy- 
ses ;  in  the  total  absence  of  crepi- 
tus; and  in  tbe  reduction,  which  is 
accomplished  easily,  suddenly,  and 
with  a  characteristic  sensation.  If 
oUsB  of  ihi  arpmi  boiiH  tnckwudi.      &  fracture  Complicates  the  accident, 
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crepitus  may  also  be  present.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  when  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  broken,  if  the  hand  is 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  this  process  will  move  also,  which 
might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  radius  was  broken  higher  up, 
aad  that  it  was  not  a  dislocation  at  all. 

Prognosie. — In  compound  dislocations  the  prognosis  is  exceedingly 
grave,  unless  the  surgeon  determines  to  resort  to  amputation,  or,  what 
is  generally  much  preferable,  to  resection.  In  dislocations  complicated 
with  fracture  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the 
radius  ("Barton's  fracture'"),  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in 
retaining  the  bones  in  place;  but  when  this  fracture  does  not  exist, 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  articnlation,  considerably  elevated  above 
its  anterior  margin,  constitutes  a  sufficient  protection  against  a  reluxa- 
tion  in  that  direction.  In  all  cases,  also  complicated  with  fracture, 
even  of  an  apophysis,  intense  infiammation  and  swelling  are  likely  to 
follow,  and  the  danger  of  a  permanent  anchylosis  is  greatly  increased. 

Treatment. — Extension  in  a  straight  line  has  generally  been  found 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction;  ta  which  may  be  added  a  slight 
rocking  or  lateral  motion,  if  neoessary. 

The  reduction  may  be  eSected  also  by  pressing  the  hand  backwards, 
while  the  surgeon  pushes  the  carpus  downwards  from  behind  and 
above,  in  the  direction  of  the  articulation. 

Unless  a  tendency  to  displacement  exists,  no  splints  or  bandages 
of  any  kind  ought  to  be  applied,  but  it  should  be  treated  by  rest  and 
cool  water  lotions  until  all  danger  from  inflammation  has  passed. 

§  3.   DiSIACATIONB  OF  THE  CaBFAL  BONES  FOaWA&DS. 

The  causes,  mechanism,  symp-  Tig.  sea. 

toms,  pathology,  treatment,  &c., 
of  this  accident  resemble  in  so 
many  points  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding dislocation,  with  only 
the  differences  necessarily  due 
to  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  bones,  that  I  find  it  not  worth 
while  to  do  more  than  to  relate 
one  single  example  contained  in 
Bransby  Coopers  edition  of  Sir 
Astley's  work  on  Fraclures  and 
Dislocations.  The  case  did  not 
come  under  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Cooper  himself,  but  was  re- 
lated to  bim  by  Mr.  Haydon,  a 

surgeon  residing  in  London.  It  is  especially  interesting  aa  furnishing 
an  example  of  a  dislocation  of  both  wrists  at  the  same  moment,  and 
from  similar  causes,  but  in  opposite  directions. 

A  lad,  aged  about  thirteen  years,  was  thrown  violently  from  a  horse 

>  PbiUdelphJa  Medical  Examiner,  1638. 
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on  the  11th  of  June,  1840,  striking  upon  the  palms  of  both  hands 
and  upon  his  forehead.  The  left  carpus  was  found  to  be  dislocated 
backwards,  the  radius  lying  in  front  and  upon  the  scaphoides  and 
trapezium.  The  right  carpus  was  dislocated  forwards,  the  radius  and 
ulna  projecting  posteriorly,  and  the  bones  of  the  carpus  forming  an 
"irregular  knotty  tumor,  terminating  abruptly"  anteriorly. 

A  very  careful  examination  was  made  to  determine  what  parts 
came  in  contact  with  the  resisting  force,  but  although  the  palms  of 
both  hands  were  extensively  bruised,  there  was  not  the  slightest 

bruise  on  the  back  of  either  hand. 
Fig.  263.  Nor  were  the  gentlemen  present 

able  to  find  any  evidence  what- 
ever that  the  dislocation  was  ac- 
companied with  a  fractu  re.  "  More- 
over," says  Mr.  Haydon,  "  we  were 
strengthened  in  our  opinion  that 

DUlocatton  of  the  carpal  bone,  forward!.  ^luS  WaS  a  CaSC  of  disloCatioU,  UB- 

«  attended  w  i th  any  fracture,  because 

the  dislocations  appeared  so  perfect;  the  two  tumors  in  each  member 
so  distinct ;  the  reduction  so  complete ;  the  strength  of  the  parts  after 
reduction  so  great;  and  lastly,  by  the  very  trifling  pain  felt  after 
reduction,  for  within  an  hour  after,  the  patient  could  rotate  the  hand, 
and  supinate  it  when  pronated — this  could  not,  we  believe,  have 
been  done  had  there  existed  a  fracture." 


CHAPTER   XI. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  LOWER  END  OF  THE  ULNA  (INTERIOR 

RADIOULNAR  ARTICULATION). 

In  connection  with  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  this 
accident  is  not  very  uncommon.  I  have  myself  met  with  it  under 
these  circumstances  several  times ;  but  without  a  fracture  it  is  quite 
rare.  Dupuytren  met  with  but  two  cases  in  his  long  and  extensive 
practice.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  does  not  record  a  single  instance,  and 
many  surgeons  affirm  that  they  have  never  seen  the  dislocation  in 
question. 

§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Ulna  Bacrwahds. 

To  the  eleven  or  twelve  examples  collected  and  referred  to  by 
Malgaigne,  I  am  only  able  to  add  two  cases  of  ancient  luxation  seen 
by  myself. 

Causes. — Duges  mentions  the  case  of  a  little  girl  in  whom  the  acci- 
dent occurred  in  both  arms,  but  at  different  periods,  by  being  lifted 
by  the  hands.  One  of  the  patients  seen  by  Desault,  a  child  five  years 
old,  had  the  ulna  dislocated  backwards  by  extension  accompanied  with 
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forced  pronation,  and  in  another  example,  cited  by  him,  forced  prona- 
tion alone,  as  in  wringing  wet  clothes,  was  found  to  have  been  sufficient. 
In  Hurteaux's  case  the  patient  had  fallen  upon  her  wrist. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Rupture  of  the  synovial  membrane  (sacci- 
form ligament),  and  also  of  the  ligament  which  binds  the  ulna  to  the 
cuneiform  bone :  the  little  head  or  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna  aban- 
doning its  socket  in  the  radius,  and  being  thrown  backwards,  or  in 
some  cases  backwards  and  outwards  so  as  to  cross  obliquely  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius;  or  it  may  incline  inwards  as  well  as  backwards. 

House  Surgeon  Owen,  of  Belle vue  Hospital,  called  my  attention, 
April  4, 1869,  to  an  example  of  this  dislocation  in  ward  28.  The 
patient,  Mary  Fay,  est.  27,  having  puerperal  mania,  was  confined, 
some  time  in  February,  in  a  strait-jacket,  and  the  accident  happened 
during  this  confinement,  about  six  weeks  before  she  came  under  my 
notice.  I  found  the  right  ulna  displaced  backwards  so  that  its  artio* 
ular  surfaces  y^evQ  completely  separated ;  but  it  did  not  override*  the 
radius,  and  with  moderate  pressure  it  was  returned  to  place.  The 
dislocation  and  reduction,  which  had  been  frequently  made  by  the 
house  staff  since  the  accident,  caused  no  pain,  but  was  accompanied 
with  a  slight  grating  sensation. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  has  found  this  dislocation  existing  in  con- 
jiection  with  a  Golles  fracture.  In  the  chapter  on  fractures  of  the 
radius  I  have  made  especial  reference  to  the  views  of  this  distinguished 
surgeon  upon  this  subject. 

Several  examples  are  mentioned  also  in  which  the  end  of  the  bone 
has  been  thrust  completely  through  the  integuments. 

Prognosis. — In  recent  cases  the  reduction  has  generally  been  accom- 
plished without  difficulty,  and  in  only  three  or  four  instances  has  the 
bone  become  spontaneously  displaced. 

Loder  reduced  the  ulna  after  eight  weeks,  and  Bognetta  after  sixty 
days.  In  one  of  the  examples  to  which  I  have  already  referred  as 
having  been  seen  by  myself,  the  dislocation  had  existed  twenty  years, 
the  accident  having  occurred  in  Ireland  when  the  person  was  fifteen 
years  old.  When  I  examined  the  arm,  July  21,  1860,  the  right  ulna 
projected  backwards  and  a  little  outwards,  about  half  an  inch.  He 
said  he  had  been  lame  with  it  for  several  years,  but  the  motions  of  the 
wrist-joint  were  now  completely  restored,  and  both  pronation  and 
supination  were  perfect. 

Symptoms, — The  hand  is  usually  fixed  in  a  position  midway  between 
supination  and  pronation.  Boyer,  however,  found  the  hand  in  a  state 
of  extreme  pronation.  The  extremity  of  the  ulna  is  felt  and  seen 
distinctly  upon  the  back  of  the  wrist,  prominent  and  movable ;  and 
the  styloid  process  is  no  longer  in  a  line  with  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  little  finger;  the  fingers,  hand,  and  forearm  are  slightly  flexed. 

IVeatment. — The  reduction  may  be  accomplished  by  holding  firmly 
upon  the  radius  and  at  the  same  moment  pushing  the  ulna  forcibly 
toward  its  socket ;  or  by  simply  supinating  the  hand  strongly.  Some 
cases  demand  also  extension  and  counter-extension. 

Generally  the  bone  has  been  found  to  remain  in  its  place  without 
assistance;  yet  in  three  or  four  of  the  examples  upon  record  the  con- 
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stant  tendency  to  displacement  when  the  pressure  was  removed  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  splints  and  compresses. 

§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  TTlna  Forwards. 

The  dislocation  forwards  is  said  by  Malgaigne  to  be  more  rare  than 
the  dislocation  backwards.    In  addition  to  the  nine  cases  collected  hr 

m 

him,  I  have  been  able  to  add  one  reported  by  Parker,  of  Liverpool ; 
leaving,  therefore,  a  difference  of  only  three  or  four  in  favor  of  the 
luxation  backwards ;  and  not  sufficient,  I  think,  to  warrant  any  posi- 
tive conclusions  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  two  accidents. 

While  the  dislocation  backwards  is  usually  caused  by  violent  pro- 
nation  of  the  hand,  this  dislocation  is  most  often  occasioned  by  vioIcDt 
supination.  The  hand  is  therefore  generally  found  to  be  supinateil 
forcibly,  and  the  projection  formed  by  the  end  of  the  bone  is  seen  upon 
the  front  of  the  wrist  instead  of  the  back.  , 

By  pushing  the  ulna  toward  its  socket  while  an  attempt  is  made  to 
flex  the  hand,  or  by  extension,  supination,  &c.,  it  is  made  to  resume  its 
position  readily.  In  the  case  reported  by  Parker,  however,  the  re- 
duction was  effected  only  while  the  hand  was  pronated. 

Parker's  case,  already  referred  to,  is  thus  related: — 

"John  Dalton,  aged  forty,  applied  to  the  hospital  Aug.  9th,  1841t 
under  the  following  circumstances : — 

**  States  that  he  is  a  carter,  and  falling  down,  the  shaft  of  the  cart 
fell  upon  his  hand  and  forearm,  in  such  a  way  as  to  supinate  thetn 
forcibly.  He  complains  of  pain  in  the  left  wrist.  The  forearm  is 
supinated,  and  cannot  be  pronated,  the  attempt  causing  much  suffering. 
The  wrist-joint  can  be  flexed  or  extended  without  much  pain.  On 
looking  at  the  back  of  the  wrist,  the  appearance  is  characteristic;  the 
natural  prominence  of  the  ulna  is  wanting ;  an  evident  depression  ex- 
ists, as  if  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  had  been  dissected  out;  it  can  be 
traced,  however,  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  radius,  its  button-like  head 
being  distinctly  felt  under  the  flexor  tendons.  Several  ineffectual  and 
very  painful  attempts  were  made  to  accomplish  the  reduction,  by 

{)ushing  the  head  of  the  ulna  into  its  natural  situation.  This  was  at 
ast  effected  by  seizing  the  hand  to  make  extension  (counter-extension 
being  made  at  the  elbow),  then  forcibly  pronating  the  hand,  at  the 
same  time  pressing  backwards  the  dislocated  head  of  the  bone  with 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  After  persevering  for  a  short  time,  the 
bone  was  felt  to  assume  its  natural  position,  the  wrist  acquired  its 
usual  appearance,  and  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  joint  could  be 
readily  performed.  There  was  no  tendency  to  redislocation,  and  the 
man  was  dismissed  with  directions  to.  keep  the  bone  quiet,  and  to 
foment  it.  He  attended  as  an  out-patient  for  two  or  three  days,  afler 
which,  complaining  of  nothing  but  a  little  weakness  in  the  party  a 
bandage  was  applied,  and  ordered  to  be  worn  for  a  short  time.**^ 

1  Parker,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1S43,  p.  470;  from  Lond.  and  Edin. 
Month.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Dec.  1S42. 
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DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  CARPAL  BONES  (AMONG  THEMSELVES). 

BouNP  together  on  all  sides  by  strong  ligaments,  and  enjoying 
only  a  very  limited  degree  of  motion  among  themselves,  the  carpal 
bones  seldom  become  displaced  except  in  gunshot  wounds,  or  in  con- 
nection with  extensive  lacerations  and  fractures  of  the  neighboring 
parts.  Simple  dislocations,  or  rather  subluxations  of  these  bones,  do, 
however,  occasionally  take  place,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  only  in  one  direction,  namely,  backwards. 

The  bones  of  the»  carpus,  which  are  said  occasionally  to  have  suf- 
fered simple  backward  subluxation,  are  the  semilunar,  cuneiform,  and 
pisiform  of  the  first  row,  and  the  magnum  of  the  second  row. 

Bicherand,  the  editor  of  Boyer's  Lectures,  says  that  he  once  met 
with  a  subluxation  of  the  os  magnum  backwards,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  the  following  account :  ''  Mrs.  B.,  in  a  labor  pain,  seized  vio- 
lently the  edge  of  her  mattress,  and  squeezed  it  forcibly,  turning  her 
wrist  forwards;  she  instantly  heard  a  slight  crack,  and  felt  some  pain, 
to  which  her  other  sufferings  did  not  allow  her  to  attend.  Fifteen 
days  afterwards,  happily  delivered,  and  recovered  by  the  care  of  Pro- 
fessor Baudelocque,  she  showed  her  left  hand  to  this  celebrated  ac- 
coucheur, and  expressed  her  disquietude  about  the  tumor  which 
appeared  on  it,  especially  when  much  bent.  I  was  called  to  visit  the 
lady.  I  found  that  this  hard  circumscribed  tumor,  which  disappeared 
almost  totally  by  extending  the.  hand,  was  formed  by  the  head  of  the 
OB  magnum,  luxated  backwards;  I  replaced  it  entirely  by  extending 
the  hand,  and  making  gentle  pressure  on  it.  As  the  affection  did  not 
impede  the  motion  of  the  part,  as  the  tumor  disappeared  on  extend- 
ing the  hand,  and  as  it  would  have  been  but  little  apparent  in  any 
state  of  the  hand  had  Mrs.  B.  been  more  in  flesh,  I  advised  her  not 
to  be  uneasy  about  it,  and  to  apply  no  remedy  to  it."* 

Bicherand  adds  also  that  Boyer  and  Chopart  had  each  met  with 
the  same  dislocation. 

Bransby  Cooper  saw  the  os  magnum  displaced  backwards  in  a 
stout,  muscular  young  man,  by  a  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  when 
in  extreme  flexion.  The  hand  remained  slightly  bent,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  OS  magnum  was  very  distinct.  Beduction  was  attempted 
by  extending  the  whole  hand,  at  the  same  time  making  pressure  upon 
the  displaced  bone ;  this  not  succeeding,  extension  was  made  from  the 
middle  and  forefingers  only,  while  pressure  was  kept  up  on  the  os 
magnum,  when  suddenly  the  bone  resumed  its  natural  position.  On 
flexing  the  hand,  however,  the  dislocation  was  immediately  repro- 

>  Hicberand,  Boyer^s  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Bones,  Amer.  cd.,  1805,  p.  261. 
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duced;  and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  a  compress  and  splint.  For 
several  days  after,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pushing  it  out  by  flexing 
the  hand,  in  order  that  the  young  men  at  Guy^s  Hospital  might  see  xXa 
reduction;  which  was  always  easily  accomplished  by  simple  poshing 
upon  it. 

Sir  Astley  says  that  both  the  os  magnum  and  cuneiform  are  some- 
times thrown  a  little  backwards,  from  simple  relaxation  of  tbe  liga- 
ments, producing  a  great  degree  of  weakness,  so  as  to  render  the  hand 
useless  unless  the  wrist  be  supported;  and  he  mentions  the  case  of  a 
young  lady  in  whom  the  os  magnum  was  thus  displaced,  and  who  was 
obliged  to  give  up  her  music  in  consequence;  for  when  she  wished  to 
use  her  hand,  she  was  compelled  to  wear  two  short  splints,  made  fast 
to  the  back  and  forepart  of  the  hand  and  forearm.  Another  lady, 
whose  hand  was  weak  from  a  similar  cause,  wore,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  strength,  a  strong  steel  chain  bracelet,  clasped  very  tightly 
around  the  wrist.* 

Gras  has  described  a  dislocation  of  the  pisiform  bone,*  and  Fergus- 
son  says  he  has  known  an  example  in  which  this  bone  was  detached 
from  its  lower  connections  by  the  action  of  the  flexor  carpi- alnaria.^ 
Little  benefit,  he  thinks,  can  be  expected  from  any  attempts  to  keep 
it  in  place  when  it  is  dislocated,  nor  is  its  displacement  of  much  con- 
sequence. Erichsen  thinks  he  has  seen  a  dislocation  of  the  os  lunare 
produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  hand  when  forcibly  flexed.  By  exten- 
sion and  pressure  it  was  easily  replaced,  but  when  the  hand  was  flexed 
the  dislocation  was  immediately  reproduced.* 

Notwithstanding  that  Sir  Astley,  Miller,  and  others  have  taught 
that  the  cuneiform  bone  is  liable  to  displacement,  and  that  South  has 
aflirmed  the  same  of  the  unciform,  I  have  found  no  account  of  an  ex* 
ample  of  simple  dislocation  of  single  carpal  bones  except  in  the  cases 
of  the  OS  magnum,  pisiformis,  and  lunare,  as  above  mentioned. 

Maisonneuve  has  reported  an  example  of  simple  dislocation,  with- 
out  wound  of  the  integuments,  at  the  middle  carpal  articulation.  A 
man  had  fallen  forty  feet,  and  was  carried  dying  to  the  Hotel  DiexL 
The  symptoms  were  almost  precisely  those  of  a  dislocation  of  both 
rows  of  the  carpal  bones  bacKwards.  The  reduction  was  not  accom- 
plished during  life,  but  after  death  a  simple  effort  of  traction  was 
sufficient  to  replace  the  bones.  The  dissection  showed  that  the  bones 
of  the  second  row  were  almost  completely  separated  from  those  of  the 
first,  upon  which  they  were  overlapped  backwards.  A  small  frag- 
ment of  both  the  scaphoids  and  cuneiform  remained  attached  to  the 
second  row,  but  with  this  exception,  the  separation  was  complete.* 

»  Sir  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  485. 

'  Note  to  Chelius,  by  South,  op.  cit.,  p.  284. 

'  Fergusson,  op.  cit.,  p.  100. 

*  Erichsen,  Science  and  Art  of  Surg.,  Amer.  ed.,  1850,  p.  S50. 

*  Maisonneuye,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  from  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chirarg.,  t.  it 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

DISLOCATION  OP  THE  METACARPAL  BONES  (AT  THE  CARPO- 

METACARPAL  ARTICULATIONS). 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  may  be  dislocated  either  back- 
-wards  or  forwards.  The  former  is  the  most  frequent ;  and  it  is  pro- 
duced  generally  by  a  fall  upon  the  thumb,  which  throws  it  into  a  state 
of  extreme  flexion :  it  has  also  been  occasioned  by  a  force  acting  in 
an  opposite  direction,  as  when  a  flask  of  powder  is  exploded  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  or  a  blow  is  received  upon  the  extremity  and  palmar 
aspect  of  the  last  phalanx. 

The  dislocation  may  be  partial  or  complete.  In  the  few  examples 
of  partial  dislocation  which  have  been  recorded,  the  position  of  the 
finger  has  been  either  moderately  flexed  or  straight,  and  the  signs  of 
the  accident  have  been  occasionally  so  obscure  as  to  have  led  to  an 
error  in  the  diagnosis,  and  the  luxation  has  remained  unreduced. 
When  the  dislocation  is  recognized,  reduction  is  in  most  cases  easily 
accomplished  by  pressure,  combined  with  extension ;  after  which  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  apply  a  splint  to  maintain  the  apposition. 
If  the  reduction  is  not  accomplished,  the  joint  is  permanently  maimed. 

Complete  backward  luxations  are  more  frequent  than  incomplete, 
and  are  produced  by  the  same  class  of  causes ;  generally  by  a  fall  apon 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb. 

The  symptoms  are  sufficiently  clear,  although  the  position  of  the 
thumb  is  not  always  the  same.  It  has  been  found  perfectly  straight, 
without  any  inclination  either  way,  or  flexed  more  or  less,  with  the 
metacarpal  bone  also  inclined  inwards  toward  the  palm.  The  motions 
of  the  joint  are  interrupted,  and  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  riding  upon  the  back  of  the  trapezium,  projects  sensibly 
in  this  direction,  and  the  trapezium  is  also  felt  unusually  prominent 
under  the  thenar  eminence.  The  overlapping  varies  from  a  line  or 
two  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  In  the  patient  mentioned  by  Bour- 
guet,  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  almost  reached  the  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  radius. 

The  reduction  is  to  be  effected  by  extension  alone,  or  by  extension 
with  moderate  pressure. 

In  two  of  the  examples  reported,  although  the  reduction  was  accom- 
plished very  easily,  the  dislocation  was  reproduced  when  the  extension 
ceased,  and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  splints.  Malgaigne  did  pot 
observe,  in  the  case  seen  by  him,  any  such  tendency  to  displacement. 

In  the  case  of  Bourguet's  patient  the  reduction  was  never  accom- 
plished, although  the  attempt  was  made  on  the  second  day  by  a  sur- 
geon, and  repeated  after  about  two  months  by  Bourguet  himself. 
40 
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Fergusson,  who  has  met  with  several  of  these  dislocations,  says  that 
he  has  seen  even  a  splint  and  roller  fail  of  keeping  the  bones  in  place; 
and  he  recommends,  for  the  purpose  of  security,  that  the  splint  should 
extend  some  distance  upon  tne  forearm. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  that,  in  the  cases  of  this  accident  which  he 
has  seen,  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  has  been  thrown  inwards, 
between  the  trapezium  and  the  root  of  the  metacarpal  bone  supporting 
the  forefinger ;  forming  a  protuberance  toward  the  palm  of  tlic  hand; 
the  thumb  has  been  bent  backwards,  and  adduction  was  impossible. 

This  distinguished  surgeon  cites  no  examples,  nor  are  we  able  to 
find  upon  record  an  instance  of  complete  inward  dislocation  of  this 
bone,  such  as  Sir  Astley  has  described. 

Vidal  (de  Cassis)  believes  that  he  has  met  with  a  partial  forward  dis- 
location, which  he  reduced  readily,  but  the  patient  having  removed 
the  retentive  means,  the  dislocation  was  reproduced  and  the  bone  was 
not  again  replaced.^ 

Malgaigne  has  collected  only  three  examples  of  a  dislocation  of 
either  of  the  other  metacarpal  bones.  One,  observed  by  Bourguet, 
was  a  dislocation  forwards  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger, 
having  been  caused  by  a  great  force  applied  to  the  back  of  the  phalanx 
near  the  carpus.  Beduction  was  effected  by  extension  and  pressare, 
the  bone  resuming  its  place  insensibly  and  not  suddenly.  With  the 
aid  of  splints  it  was  retained  in  position,  and  the  cure  was  perfect 
The  second,  seen  by  Boux,  was  a  backward  luxation  at  the  carpo- 
metacarpal articulation  of  the  second,  or  great  finger,  produced  by  an 
explosion  in  a  mine.  By  pressure  made  directly  upon  the  projecting 
bone  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it,  but  by  uniting  pressure  with  exten- 
sion from  the  finger,  he  succeeded  readily.  After  the  reduction  was 
efiected,  it  was  noticed  that  when  the  hand  was  straightened  the  bone 
became  reluxated,  but  that  it  was  easily  kept  in  place  when  the  hand 
was  flexed.  The  third  example  (occurring  in  the  same  joint),  men- 
tioned by  Malgaigne,  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  clenched  band, 
was  probably  incomplete,  and  Malgaigne  is  not  quite  certain  that  it 
was  not  a  fracture. 

The  following  very  instructive  case  of  forward  luxation  of  the  second 
metacarpal  bone  at  its  proximal  end,  has  been  reported  to  me  by  Dr. 
J.  Marsh,  Asst.  Surgeon  U.S.A. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1868,  Corporal  Charles  C ,  set.  25,  was  struck 

accidentally  on  the  back  of  bis  right  hand  by  a  hammer  weighing  seven 
pounds.  The  hand  was  at  the  time  firmly  clenched,  and  covered  with 
a  buckskin  glove.  The  blow  was  received  obliquely.  Dr.  Marsh  saw 
him  half  an  hour  after  the  accident.  A  marked  depression  was  readily 
discovered  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  corresponding  to  the  proximal 
end  of  the  bone,  and  from  this  point  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  bone 
could  be  traced  to  its  natural  level  at  the  distal  end.  On  the  palm  of 
the  hand  the  displacement  was  equally  manifest.  In  this  position  it 
was  fixed,  and  seemed  immovable.  It  was  easily  and  quickly  re- 
duced, however,  by  making  extension  from  the  fingers,  while  at  the 

1  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  Traits  de  Pathologie  Exteme,  etc.,  8d  Parte  ed.,  t  il.  p.  5&i 
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same  moment  pressure  was  made  by  the  thumb  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  It  returned  to  its  place  with  the  usual  sensation  accompanying 
a  reduction  of  a  dislocation,  and  the  deformity  at  once  disappeared ; 
a  ball  of  tow  was  now  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  secured 
there  by  a  roller.  On  the  18th  of  April  he  returned  to  duty,  but  his 
hand  did  not  acquire  its  full  strength  for  some  time  longer. 

The  following  example  of  dislocation  of  all  the  metacarpal  bones, 
except  that  of  the  thumb,  is  probably  without  a  parallel.  Corporal 
Garrigan,  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  18th,  1862,  while  hold- 
ing  his  gun  at  "  ready,"  was  hit  by  a  ball  on  the  back  and  ulnar  side 
of  his  left  hand,  the  ball  traversing  the  back  of  the  hand  between  the 
last  row  of  carpal  bones  and  the  skin,  and  emerging  on  the  radial  side, 
sending  the  carpal  bones  forwards  and  dislocating  the  metacarpal 
bones  backwards.  Great  swelling  ensued,  and  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent was  not  known  for  some  months.  When  I  examined  the  hand, 
five  years  later,  the  displacement  was  very  conspicuous,  no  fragments 
of  bone  had  ever  escaped.  The  motions  of  all  the  fingers,  except  the 
index  and  little  fingers,  were  unimpaired. 

In  April,  1849,  Stephen  Peterson,  aet.  24,  was  admitted  into  the 
Bufialo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  a  partial  dislocation 
backwards  of  the  proximal  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index 
and  great  fingers  of  the  right  hand ;  produced,  as  he  affirms,  by  striking 
a  man  with  his  clenched  fist,  about  one  year  previous.  He  says  that 
he  called  upon  a  surgeon  immediately,  but  he  was  unable  to  keep  the 
bones  in  place.  The  projection  was  very  manifest  at  the  time  of  my 
examination,  and  the  hand  had  never  recovered  the  power  of  grasp- 
ing bodies  firmly. 

During  the  same  year  I  found  in  the  hospital  a  precisely  similar  case, 
in  the  person  of  Francis  McCoit,  set.  32,  a  sailor,  which  had  occurred 
four  years  before,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  given  with  his  fist.  The 
same  bones  were  partially  displaced  backwards,  and  remained  unre- 
duced. This  man  had  also  consulted  a  surgeon  soon  after  the  injury 
was  received. 

In  both  of  the  above  examples  I  instituted  a  careful  examination  to 
determine  whether  it  was  not  the  bones  of  the  carpus  which  were 
thus  displaced ;  but  the  result  was  conclusive  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
accident,  and  I  have  obtained  casts  of  both,  in  order  to  illustrate  par- 
tial dislocations  of  the  metacarpal  bones. 

In  1866  I  met  with  a  similar  case,  only  that  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  index  finger  was  alone  dislocated,  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  a  woman 
28  years  of  age,  caused  by  falling  upon  her  hand  with  the  fingers  closed.. 
Reduction  was  easily  effected. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  FIRST  PHALANGES  OF  THE  THUMB  AND 
FINGERS  (AT  THE  METACARPO-PHALANGEAL  ARTICULATIONS). 


§  I.  Dislocations  of  the  First  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb  BACKWARDa 

This  bone  may  be  dislocated  backwards  or  forwards,  but  most  fre- 
quently the  dislocation  is  backwards.  I  have  met  with  the  backward 
dislocation  nine  times,  and  the  forward  twice. 

The  backward  dislocation  is  occasioned  generally  by  a  fall  or  blow 
upon  the  distal  end  and  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb;  the  proximal 
extremity  of  the  first  phalanx  sliding  back  upon  the  distal  extremity 
of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  standing  off  from  it  at  an  angle,  the  last 

being  again  flexed  npon  the  first  phalanx ;  mean- 
while the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is 
seen  projecting  strongly  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
(Fig.  264.) 

These  are  the  usual  signs  which  characterize 
this  accident,  and  they  are  always  sufficiently 
diagnostic.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  pba* 
langes  have  been  found  extended  upon  the  meta- 
carpal bone  in  almost  a  straight  line.  I  have 
twice  found  them  in  this  position. 

The  reduction  is  sometimes,  in  recent  cases, 
accomplished  with  great  ease,  as  the  followiog 
examples  will  illustrate. 

A  servant-girl,  8Bt.  25,  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps 
Nov.  16th,  1850,  striking  upon  the  inside  of  her 
right  hand  and  thumb.  When  I  saw  her,  only  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  I  found  the.fi rst  phalanx  standing  back  almost 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  the  second  phalanx 
also  flexed  to  a  right  angle  with  the  first.  Assisted  by  ray  pupil 
Mr.  Boardman,  the  reduction  was  effected  in  about  twenty  seconds,  by 
bending  the  first  phalanx  farther  back,  and  at  the  same  moment  press- 
ing the  proximal  end  of  this  phalanx  forwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
joint.  Without  employing  great  force,  the  reduction  took  place  sud- 
denly and  with  a  snap.  Very  little  swelling  followed,  ana  in  three 
weeks  she  was  able  to  use  her  needle  without  inconvenience. 

Michael  Wolfe,  set.  35,  fell  from  a  height,  causing  a  fracture  of  hia 
left  arm,  and  a  dislocation  of  his  right  thumb  backwards.  I  saw  him 
within  two  hours  after  the  accident.  The  thumb  was  much  swollen, 
and  its  position  the  same  as  in  the  case  just  described.  Although 
Wolfe  was  a  strong,  muscular  man,  the  reduction  was  accomplished  in 
a  few  seconds  by  applying  over  the  last  phalanx  the  Indian  toy  called 
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a  '*  puzzle/'  and  makiDg  extension  in  a  straight  line,  while  an  assistant 
made  counter-extension  from  the  hand  and  wrist.  The  use  of  the  joint 
was  soon  completely  restored. 

Examples,  however,  are  constantly  occurring,  which  are  only  re- 
duced afier  long-continued  and  painful  efibrts,  or  which,  indeed,  com- 
pletely exhaust  the  patience  and  baffle  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced 
surgeons. 

Mary  J.  S.,  set.  23,  fell  upon  her  right  hand  with  her  fingers  and 
thumb  extended,  in  Sept.  1853,  and  dislocated  this  bone  backwards. 
A  young  surgeon  attempted  to  reduce  the  dislocation  half  an  hour 
after  the  accident,  by  the  same  manceuvre  adopted  by  myself  success- 
fully in  the  case  of  the  servant-girl ;  only  that  he  maae  extension  upon 
the  last  phalanx  at  the  same  moment.  The  surgeon  believes  that  the 
bone  was  reduced,  but  one  week  later  he  found  it  displaced,  and,  as 
he  believes,  reduced  it  again.     The  same  thing  occurred  a  third  time. 

Six  months  after  this,  the  girl  consulted  me  to  ascertain  what  could 
be  done  for  her  relief.  The  thumb  occupied  the  usual  position,  and 
admitted  of  no  motion  except  at  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  dislocation  was  never  reduced,  an  error 
which,  if  it  did  occur,  might  easily  be  excused,  when  we  remember 
that  from  the  first  the  thumb  was  greatly  swollen. 

In  May,  1848,  having  been  called  to  see  G.  H.,  who  had  attempted 
suicide  by  cutting  his  throat,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  his  left  thumb,  and  which  I  found  to  be  occasioned  by 
an  ancient  dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  backwards.  The  accident 
had  occurred,  he  afterwards  told  me,  twelve  years  before,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  while  wrestling.  A  very  respectable  country  surgeon 
was  called,  and  made  three  several  attempts  to  reduce  it,  but  failed. 

The  several  bones  of  the  thumb  occupied  their  usual  positions,  that 
is  to  say,  the  positions  which  they  usually  occupy  in  this  dislocation, 
yet  notwithstanding  the  almost  complete  anchylosis  of  the  phalangeal 
articulations,  and  the  awkward  encroachment  of  the  distal  end  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  upon  the  palm,  the  hand  was  quite  useful. 

In 'Sept.  1864, 1  found  in  my  service  at  the  Charity  Hospital  (Black- 
well's  Island),  New  York,  an  unreduced  dislocation  of  this  kind  in  a 
girl.    The  surgeons  had  tried  to  reduce  it,  but  had  failed. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1857,  Catharine  Ernst  was  brought  to  me,  by 
her  parents^  having  a  dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  right  hand, 
which  had  already  existed  some  days,  and  upon  which  several  un- 
successful attempts  at  reduction  had  been  made.  The  dislocation  was 
backwards,  but  the  phalanges,  instead  of  standing  at  an  acute  or  right 
angle  with  each  other  and  with  the  metacarpal  bone,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  were  in  a  straight  line  with  each  other  and  parallel  with  the 
metacarpal  bone.  Whether  this  phenomenon  existed  from  the  first, 
or  was  due  to  the  efforts  already  made  at  reduction,  I  could  not  deter- 
mine, but  the  same  thing  has  been  noticed  occasionally  by  other  sur- 
geons. The  first  phalanx,  moreover,  instead  of  being  placed  directly 
behind  the  metacarpal  bone,  occupied  a  position  upon  its  back  a  little 
to  the  radial  side  of  the  centre. 

During  quite  half  an  hour  I  made  continued  and  varied  attempts 
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to  redace  the  bone,  by  extension,  by  forced  dorsal  flexion,  and  by 
pressing  the  upper  end  of  the  first  phalanx  in  the  direction  of  tbe 
joint  while  pressure  was  made  against  its  lower  end  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  dorsal  flexion,  and  finally  by  calling  to  my  aid  the  "  puzzle"  and 
chloroform,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

One  week  later  I  repeated  these  efforts,  and  with  no  better  success. 
The  parents  peremptorily  refused  to  allow  me. to  cut  the  lateral  liga- 
ments or  flexor  tendons,  so  the  bone  remains  unreduced. 

In  the  following  case  the  relative  position  of  the  bones  was  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  case,  but  the  reduction  was  not  difficult. 

Bernard  Lawler,  let.  10,  was  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital  Jn  Jbd. 
1864,  with  a  fracture  of  the  femur  and  other  severe  injuries.  The 
dislocation  of  the  thumb  was  not  noticed  until  the  ninth  day.  The 
reduction  was  then  easily  accomplished,  in  presence  of  the  class  of 
medical  students,  by  forced  backward  flexion. 

Surgical  writers  have  recorded,  from  time  to  time,  a  great  many 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  found  difficult  or  impossible  to  effect  re- 
duction; and  it  is  asserted  upon  the  authority  of  Bromfield,  quoted 
by  ]Iey,  that  the  extending  force  has  been  increased  to  such  an  amouot 
as  to  tear  off  the  last  phalanx  without  having  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  first;  but  while  surgeons  have  united  in  their  testimony  as  to  the 
exceeding  obstinacy  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  dislocations,  they 
are  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  the  source  of  the  difficulty. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  finds  a  sufficient  explanation  in  the  six  short  anJ 
powerful  muscles  which  arc  inserted  into  the  first  and  last  phalanx, 
and  especially  in  the  fiexors.'  Hey  believes  the  resistance  to  be  in 
the  lateral  ligaments  between  which  the  lower  end  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  escapes  and  becomes  imprisoned,  Ballingall,  Malgaigne,  Ericli- 
sen,  and  Vidal  (de  Cassis)  think  the  metacarpal  bone  is  looked  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis,  ur  rather  between  the  opposing 
seta  of  muscles  which  centre  in  the  se-samuid  iKmes,  as  a  buttun  is 
fastened  into  a  button-hole.  Pailloux,  Lawrie,  Michel,  Leva,  Blechy, 
and  Boaer  affirm  that  the  anterior  ligament  being  torn  from  one  of  ita 
attachments,  falls  between  the  joiDt  sur- 
Fig.  SOU.  faces  and  interposes  an  effectual  obstacle 

to  reduction,  Dupuytren  ascribes  the 
difficulty  to  the  altered  relations  of  the 
lateral   ligaments,  which   are  naturally 

Earallel  to  the  axis  of  the  metacarpal 
one,  but  which  are  now  plaoed  at  & 
right  angle;  to  the  spasm  of  the  muscles, 
and  to  the  shortness  of  the  member,  in 
consequence  of  whiuh  the  force  of  exten- 
sion has  to  be  applied  very  near  to  the 
seat  of  the  dislocation.  Lisfrano  found 
in  an  ancient  luxation  the  tendon  of  the 
long   flexor   so  displaced   inwards  and 

1  Lawrie,  of  Glasgow,  Bays  that  Sir  Aatlej  In  a  conTcrvtion  witU  him  dMland 
that  the  "sesamoid  bones"  were  the  sources  of  the  ilifflcuUf.  See  Amer.  Jouni- 
Hed.  Sci.,  vol.  zxii.  p.  330,  with  obHervations  and  experiments  by  Lawrie. 
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entanp^led  behind  the  extremity  of  the  hone  as  to  prevent  reduction. 
Deville  discovered  in  an  autopsy  a  similar  displacement  of  this  tendon 
outwards.    Wadsworth  has  made  the  same  observation.^ 

The  modes  of  reduction  practised  and  recommended  by  these  dif- 
ferent surgeons  arc  as  diversified  and  irreconcilable  as  tlieir  views  of 
the  mechanism  and  pathological  anatomy  of  the  accident. 

Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  recommends  that  extension  shall  be  made  by 
bending  the  thumb  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  relax  the  flexor 
muscles  as  much  as  possible ;  and  then,  by  fastening  a  clove  hitch 
npon  the  first  phalanx,  previously  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather, 
the  extension  is  to  be  continued,  only  inclining  the  thumb  a  little 
inwards  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand.  If  these  means  fail  after  having 
been  continued  a  considerable  length  of  time,  he  advises  that  a  weight 
shall  be  suspended  to  the  thumb,  passing  over  a  pulley.  Finally,  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  this  method  also,  Sir  Astley  thought  that 
no  further  attempts  should  be  made,  and  especially  that  no  operation 
for  the  division  of  these  parts  is  justifiable. 

Lizars  and  Pirrie  adopt  the  views  of  Sir  Astley  with  little  or  no 
qualification. 

Fig.  266. 


Sr  Attlej  Coop«r*t  metliod  of  redaelng  ditloeattoni  of  the  thumb,  with  pollejt. 

Charles  Bell  proposed  flexing  the  joint,  employing  also  at  the  same 
time  pressure ;  and  in  obstinate  cases  he  advised  subcutaneous  section 
of  the  lateral  ligaments  with  a  small  knife,  a  method  which  has  since 
been  practised  successfully  by  Liston,  Reinhardt,  Gibson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Parker,  of  New  York,  and  others.  Syme  and  Lizars  justify  the 
practice  in  certain  cases.  In  one  case  which  has  come  under  my  notice, 
after  failing  to  efiect  reduction  by  the  usual  methods,  I  succeeded 
promptly  afler  cutting  one  lateral  ligament ;  and  in  a  second  case  I 
only  succeeded  after  cutting  both  lateral  ligaments. 

Boser,  from  his  experiments  upon  the  cadaver,  concludes  that  the 
dislocated  phalanx  must  first  be  bent  forcibly  backwards,  or  into  the 
position  termed  by  some  writers  dorsal  flexion,  so  as  to  throw  the  head 
of  the  phalanx  forwards  upon  the  articulating  surface  of  the  metacarpal 
bone.  Parker,  of  New  York,  in  his  notes  to  the  American  edition  of 
Samuel  Cooper's  work,  recommends  the  same  procedure. 

Yidal  (de  Cassis)  recommends  also  that  the  extension  should  be 
made  first  backwards,  so  as  to  increase  the  displacement  of  the  first 
phalanx  in  this  direction,  and  to  throw  forwards  its  articular  surface 
in  the  direction  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 

This  method,  namely,  dorsal  flexion  as  the  first  and  most  essential 

«  Wadaworth,  Amer.  Med.  Times,  Feb.  13,  1864,  p.  77. 
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part  of  the  manoeuyre,  seems  to  have  met  with  more  general  approyal 
than  any  other,  and  the  following  observations,  made  by  the  late 
Beuben  D.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  illustrate  the  general  practice  among 
American  surgeons  at  this  day. 

''I  tilt  the  dislocated  phalanx  up  until  it  stands  upon  its  artica- 
lating  end,  place  both  forefingers  so  as  to  hold  it  in  that  position,  nod 
at  the  same  time  press  against  the  distal  extremity  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  make  firm  pressure  with  the  thumbs  against  the  base  of  the 
dislocated  phalanx,  and  slide  it  into  its  place,  wnich  can  generally  be 
accomplished  with  ease. 

"  More  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
from  attention  to  the  mechanism  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of 
the  thumb,  convinced  himself  that  the  principal  impediment  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  first  phalanx  from  backward  displacement  is  the  short 
flexor  of  the  thumb,  between  the  two  portions  of  which  (lying  close 
together  where  they  are  fastened  to  the  sesamoid  bones)  the  head  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  has  been  thrust,  the  contracted  part  or  neck  of 
this  bone  lying  firmly  grasped  bv  them.  Fifteen  years  ago,  a  case 
occurred  of  this  dislocation  which  he  could  not  reduce  in  the  ordinary 
way.  A  subcutaneous  division  of  one  of  the  heads  of  this  muscle  was 
made  with  an  iris  knife,  and  the  reduction  was  accomplished  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

"Last  year  another  case  occurred,  in  which  we  failed  of  reduction 
by  Dr.  Crosby's  method,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  best,  and  the 
subcutaneous  division  of  both  heads  of  the  muscle  was  made,  and  the 
reduction  instantly  eflFected.  The  punctures  were  covered  with  collo- 
dion, and  the  thumb  supported  by  a  splint.  As  the  patient  was  io- 
temperate,  entire  abstinence  from  liquor  and  the  adoption  of  a  light 
diet  were  enjoined.  Neither  pain  nor  inflammation  followed,  and  a 
month  afterwards  the  joint  had  free  motion.  After  the  intemperate 
and  irregular  habits  were  resumed,  the  joint  in  a  few  weeks  was  found 
anchylosed.  In  these  cases,  the  knife,  in  the  subcutaneous  operation, 
was  carried  down  to  the  metacarpal  bone,  so  far  behind  its  head  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  lateral  ligaments  for  the 
muscles.  The  ligaments  are  very  short,  and  inserted  close  to  the 
articular  surfaces,  and  are  probably,  one  or  both,  ruptured  in  this  dis- 
location."' 

Dr.<r.  P.  Batchelder,  of  New  York,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New 
York  Medical  Association  in  1856,  says:  "The  surgeon  should  take 
the  metacarpal  portion  of  the  dislocated  thumb  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  one  hand,  and  flex  or  force  it  as  far  as  may  be  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  muscles  connected 
with  the  proximal  end  of  the  phalanx,  particularly  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis.  He  should  then  apply  the  end  of  the  thumb  of  his  band 
against  the  displaced  extremity  of  the  dislocated  phalanx,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  it  downwards,  and  at  the  same  time  grasp  the  displaced 
thumb  with  his  other  hand,  and  move  it  forcibly  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  in  strongly  forced  flexion  and  extension,  the  pressure  against 

1  MuBsey,  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  ill.,  18{K>,  p.  857. 
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the  upper  extremity  of  the  first  phalanx  being  kept  up.  In  this  way 
the  dislocated  bone  may  be  made  to  descend,  so  as  to  be  almost  or 
quite  on  a  line  with  the  articulating  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone, 
when  the  thumb  may  be  forcibly  flexed,  and,  if  it  be  not  reduced,  as 
forcibly  extended,  and  brought  backwards  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
metacarpal  bone,  when,  if  the  downward  pressure,  with  the  thumb 
placed  as  before,  directed  for  that  purpose,  has  been  continued  (which 
thumb,  by  maintaining  its  position,  acts  as  a  fulcrum,  as  well  as  by  its 
pressure),  the  bone  will  slip  into  its  place,  and  the  reduction  be  effected 
in  less  time  than  has  been  spent  in  describing  the  process."' 

Six  successive  cases  of  treatment  by  this  methoa  are  mentioned  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  April,  1858 ;  one  by 
Bickard,  one  by  Morgan,  two  by  Cutter,  and  two  by  Crosby.  I  have 
also  once  succeeded  by  the  same  method. 

By  those  who  have  regarded  extension  as  an  important  element  in 
the  reduction,  various  instruments  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  secure  hold  upon  the  dislocated  member.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  as  we  have  already  seen,  recommended  the  sailor's  clove 
hitch;'  Lawrie  advises  that  the  thumb  shall  be  thrust  into  the  open 
handle  of  a  large  door  key;'  Charri&re  and  Luer,  of  Paris,  have  each 
invented  forceps,  so  constructed  with  fenestra  and  straps,  as  that  when 
the  blades  are  closed  the  member  is  held  very  firmly  in  its  grasp. 
Bichard  J.  Levis,  of  Philadelphia,  recommends  ''a  thin  strip  of  hard 
wood,  about  ten  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch,  or  rather  more,  in  width* 

Fig.  267. 


L6tU*i  tMtmment  for  rednetion  of  dialocattons  of  flngers  or  the  thmnb. 

One  end  of  the  piece  is  perforated  with  six  or  eight  holes.  The  oppo- 
site end  is  partly  cut  away,  forming  a  projecting  pin,  and  leaving  a 
shoulder  on  each  side  of  it.  Towards  this  end  of  the  strip,  a  sort  of 
handle  shape  is  given  to  it,  so  as  to  insure  a  secure  grasp  to  the  ope- 
rator. Two  pieces  of  strong  tape  or  other  material,  about  one  yard  in 
length,  are  prepared.  One  of  these  is  passed  through  the  holes  at  the 
end  of  the  strip,  leaving  a  loop  on  one  side.  The  other  tape  is  passed 
through  another  pair  of  holes,  according  as  it  may  be  a  thumb  or  a  finger 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  or  varied  to  suit  the  length  of  the  finger, 
leaving  a  similar  loop.  If  a  dislocated  thumb  is  to  be  acted  on,  the 
second  tape  should  be  passed  through  the  holes  nearest  the  first.  The 
ends  of  each  separate  tape  are  then  tied  together. 

*  Batchelder,  New  York  Joum,  Med.,  May,  1856,  p.  340. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  561 ;  also  Bost.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Journ.,  Oct.  1, 1857. 

*  Li^wrie,  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Bci.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  239. 
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"  To  apply  this  apparatus,  the  finger  is  passed  through  the  loops. 
The  loop  nearest  the  first  joint  is  then  tightened  by  drawing  on  the 

Fig.  268. 


Levis's  inBtmment  applied  to  the  first  finger. 

tape,  which  is  then  brought  along  the  strip  to  the  opposite  end,  across 
one  of  the  shoulders,  and  secured  by  winding  it  firmly  around  the 
projecting  pin.  The  other  tape  is  tightened  in  a  like  manner,  cross- 
ing the  other  shoulder,  and  winding  around  the  pin  in  an  opposite 
direction,  when,  for  security,  the  ends  of  the  tapes  are  finally  tied 
together."^ 

This  apparatus  enables  the  operator  to  apply  both  extension  and 
flexion  or  leverage  in  any  direction.  The  proximal  end  of  the  pha- 
lanx may  be  lifted,  or  even  rotated  so  as  to  allow  one  side  of  the  booe 
to  approach  the  socket  before  the  other. 

Malgaigne  describes  an  apparatus  invented  by  Kirchof]^  which  is 
very  similar  to,  yet  not  quite  so  complete  as  this  of  Levis. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  for  1847. 1 
have  described  an  instrument,  or  rather  a  toy,  in  my  possession,  which 
I  suggested  might  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  making  extension 
upon  dislocated  fingers ;  and  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
one  of  the  cases  already  reported  in  this  chapter,  I  have  since  applied 
successfully.  It  is  made  by  the  Indians,  and  may  always  be  obtained 
during  the  watering  season,  at  the  Indian  toy-shops  at  Niagara  Falls. 
The  Indians  call  it  a  "  puzzle,"  and  know  no  other  use  for  it  than  to 

Fig.  269. 


Indlfta  "paule/*  employed  for  the  rednetion  of  dl8loc«t!oii«  In  iinall  Jotots. 

fasten  it  upon  the  thumb  or  finger  of  some  victim,  and  then  pull  him 
about  until  he  begs  to  be  released. 

The  *'  puzzle"  is  an  elongated  cone  of  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  made  of  ash  splittings,  and  braided ;  the  open  end  of 
the  cone  being  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
opposite  end  terminating  in  a  braided  cord.  When  applied  to  the 
finger,  it  is  slipped  on  lightly,  forming  a  cap  to  the  extremity,  and  to 
half  the  length  of  the  finger,  but  on  traction  being  made  from  the 

1  Levis,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1857,  p.  62. 
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■ 

opposite  end,  it  fastens  itself  to  (he  limbyrith  a  most  uncompromising 
grasp.  If  constructed  of  appropriate  size  and  of  suitable  materials, 
it  becomes  the  more  securely  fastened  in  proportion  as  the  extension 
is  increased;  yet,  applying  itself  equally  to  all  the  surfaces,  it  inflicts 
the  least  possible  pain  and  injury  upon  the  limb.  When  we  wish  to 
remove  it,  we  have  only  to  cease  pulling,  and  it  drops  off  spontane- 
ously. 

Dr.  Holmes  says  that  the  same  instrument  is  made  by  the  Indians 
of  Maine,  and  that  several  years  ago  Dr.  Davis,  of  Portland,  brought 
one  to  Boston,  and  showed  it  to  the  Society  for  Medical  Improvement, 
suggesting  that  it  might  be  used  in  the  same  manner  which  I  have 
recommended.^ 

Finally,  in  some  compound  dislocations  it  would  be  better  not  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  until  resection  has  been  prac- 
tised. Samuel  Cooper  relates  a  case  in  which  the  reduction  was  fol- 
lowed by  inflammation  and  death  within  a  week  after  the  accident, 
and  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  mentions  an  instance  which  came  under 
his  observation,  where  violent  inflammation  and  tetanus  followed  the 
reduction.*  Bouz,  Evans,  Wardrop,  Gooch,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
many  other  surgeons,  have  practised  resection  successfully  in  these 
accidents,  and  have  added  their  testimony  in  favor  of  this  mode  of 
procedure. 

§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  First  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb  Forwards. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  I  have  met  with  but  two  examples  of 
this  dislocation,  while,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  backward  dis- 
location  has  be^n  seen  by  me  nine  times. 

Horace  Kneeland,  of  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  set.  24,  dislocated  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  right  thumb  forwards,  by  striking  a  roan  with  his 
clenched  fist;  the  force  of  the  blow  being  received  upon  the  back  of 
the  second  joint  of  the  thumb.  The  dislocation  had  existed  three 
days  when  he  called  upon  me,  and  in  the  meanwhile  several  attempts 
had  been  made  to  reduce  the  bone  by  simple  extension.  The  first 
phalanx  was  in  front  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  in  the  same  plane ; 
out  the  last  phalanx  was  slightly  inclined  backwards.  The  hand  was 
already  swollen  and  quite  painful. 

Seizing  the  dislocated  thumb  in  the  palm  of  my  right  hand,  with 
my  fingers  resting  upon  the  back  of  the  patient's  hand,  I  forced  the 
two  phalanges  into  flexion  by  firm  and  steady  pressure  continued  for 
a  few  seconds,  when  suddenly  the  bones  resumed  their  places,  and  all 
deformity  disappeared. 

Intense  inflammation  resulted,  followed,  after  a  few  days,  by  suppu- 
ration under  the  palmar  fascia ;  and  in  the  end  the  thumb  was  almost 
completely  anchylosed.' 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1855,  J.  M.  Booth,  of  Buffalo,  89t.  19,  called 
at  my  office,  having  a  dislocation  forwards  of  the  first  phalanx,  occa- 

1  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Absoc,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 

•  Norris,  Amer.  Joarn.  Mod.  Scl.,  vol.  xxxf.  p.  16. 

«  Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Med.  Soc.,  1855,  p.  78. 
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sioned  about  half  an  hour  before,  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse.  The 
lost  two  phalanges  were  neither  flexed  nor  extended,  but  straight,  and 
parallel  with  the  metacarpal  bone. 

By  the  same  manoeavre  adopted  in  the  preceding  case,  but  with 
only  very  moderate  force,  the  dislocation  was  promptly  reduced. 

The  usual  causes  of  this  accident  are  falls  or  blows  upon  the  thumb 
while  it  is  flexed ;  and  the  symptoms  which  characterize  it  are,  in 
general,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  two  examples  which  have  just 
been  given.  The  metacarpal  bone  projects  posteriorly,  and  the  first 
phalanx  produces  a  corresponding  projection  toward  the  palm ;  the 
two  phalanges  are  extended  upon  each  other,  and  parallel  with  the 
metacarpal  bones.  N^laton  saw  a  case  in  which  the  first  phalanx  was 
flexed  about  45° ;  and  in  several  examples  it  has  been  observed  to 
be  slightly  rotated  inwards. 

In  the  few  examples  of  this  accident  which  have  been  reported,  the 
reduction  was  easily  accomplished ;  or,  at  least,  we  may  say  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  reduction  were  not  so  great  as  they  are 
usually  found  to  be  in  dislocations  backwards.  Malgaigne  has  been 
able  to  collect  but  four  undoubted  examples,  all  of  which  were  re- 
duced ;  Lenoir  was  able  to  effect  the  reduction  by  moderate  measures, 
after  the  bone  had  been  dislocated  thirty-eight  days.  Ward  succeeded 
by  simple  extension.^ 

Lombard,  after  the  trial  of  other  plans,  finally  succeeded  by  revers- 
ing the  phalanx.  Employing,  as  we  have  before  termed  it, '' dorsal 
flexion,"  with  extension  and  lateral  motion ;  but  in  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  other  examples,  the  reduction  has  been  effected  by  flexing  the 
thumb  forcibly  toward  the  palm ;  the  reverse  of  the  method  which 
we  have  seen  preferred,  especially  by  American  surgeons,  in  disloca- 
tions backwards.  My  own  experience  also  authorizes  me  to  recom- 
mend this  plan. 

§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  First  Phalanx  of  the  Fingers. 

The  index  and  little  fingers,  owing  to  their  exposed  situations,  are 
most  liable  to  these  dislocations.  I  have  met  with  three  examples  of 
traumatic  dislocations  of  these  joints,  one  of  which  was  a  forward  and 
two  were  backward  luxations,  and  all  had  occurred  in  the  index 
finger. 

James  Nesbitt,  of  Buffalo,  set.  11,  dislocated  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  backwards,  by  a  fall  down  a  flight  of  stairs.  On  the  same 
day,  Feb.  11,  1851,  he  called  upon  me,  and  I  found  the  finger  neither 
flexed  nor  extended,  but  straight  and  immovable.  The  projections 
occasioned  by  the  ends  of  the  two  bones  were  very  marked,  and  such 
as  to  render  an  error  in  the  diagnosis  impossible.  Beduction  was 
accomplished  with  great  ease,  by  reversing  the  finger  and  employing 
moderate  extension,  while  at  the  same  time  the  proximal  extremity  of 
the  first  phalanx  was  pushed  toward  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal 

«  Ward,  New  York  Med.  Times,  Sept.  8,  18S0. 
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bone.    In  short,  the  process  was  the  same  as  that  which  we  have 
recommcDded  in  dislocations  of  the  thumb  backwards. 


Bukmrd  dlili 


In  the  second  case,  presented  in  a  woman  35  years  of  age,  at 
Charity  Hospital,  April  16,  1868,  the  dislocation  was  caused  by  her 
husband  having  pulled  the  finger  violently  backwards.  The  meta- 
carpal bone  waa  thrust  through  the  skin  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Four  weeks  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  wound  had  healed,  a  few  days 
before  the  house  surgeon  had  placed  her  under  the  influence  of  ether 
and  had  attempted  reduction,  but  had  failed,  ajid  she  refused  to  allow 
me  to  repeat  the  attempt. 

In  the  example  of  dislocation  forwards,  occasioned  by  a  blow  from 
ft  hard  ball,  received  upon  the  end  of  the  finger,  the  first  phalanx  was 
in  a  position  of  extreme  extension,  and  the  second  moderately  flexed. 
Seduction  was  eCTected  with  great  ease  by  extension  in  a  straight  line. 
But  if  the  surgeon  were  to  experience  difBculty  in  the  reduction,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  advisable  to  resort  to  the  method  of  extreme 
flexion. 

In  one  instance,  I  have  seen  nearly  all  the  Angers  of  the  lefl  hand, 
and  the  thumb  of  the  right,  dislocated  backwards  by  the  contraction 
of  the  cicatrix  after  a  severe  burn. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Notwithstanding  slight  differences  in  the  form  of  the  articulations 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  in  the  size  and  situation  of  the 
bones  which  compose  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  we  are  disposed, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  some  other  writers  upon  this  subject,  to 
consider  all  the  dislocations  to  which  these  several  joints  are  liable, 
under  one  section.  Nor,  indeed,  after  the  attention  which  we  have 
given  to  the  dislocations  at  the  metacarpo- phalangeal  articulations,  do 
we  find  much  to  add  in  relation  to  these  accidents;  since  in  almost 
every  point  of  view  in  which  they  may  be  considered,  they  have  so 
much  in  common. 
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The  last  phalanx  of  the  thnmb  iS;  of  all  the  phalanges,  most  liable 
to  dislocation,  and  this  generally  takes  place  backwards.  Yerj 
frequently,  also,  it  is  accompanied  with  such  a  laceration  as  to  render 
it  compound.  The  dislocated  phalanx  is  usually  reversed  in  the 
backward  dislocation,  and  straight,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  forward  dLslo- 
cation. 

In  most  cases  reduction  may  be  accomplished  easily  by  forced  dorsal 
flexion  in  the  case  of  the  backward  luxation,  and  by  forced  palmar 
flexion  in  the  case  of  the  forward  dislocation. 

In  the  winter  of  1848,  a  young  man  was  brought  into  my  clinic, 
who  had  met  with  a  forward  subluxation  of  this  phalanx  about  one 
month  before.  He  had  fallen  upon  the  end  of  his  thumb,  and  as  the 
accident  was  followed  by  a  gooa  deal  of  inflammation  and  swelling, 
^  he  did  not  notice  the  displacement  until  some  time  aflerwards.  The 
proximal  end  of  the  last  phalanx  projected  two  or  three  lines  toward 
the  palm ;  the  finger  was  straight,  and  this  joint  anchylosed.  I  did 
not  think  the  chance  of  restoring  and  maintaining  the  bone  in  position 
sufficient  to  warrant  any  interference,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  an 
assurance  that  after  a  tew  months  it  would  occasion  him  no  great 
inconvenience. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1851,  Thomas  Burton,  aged  about  twenty-two 
years,  by  a  fall  dislocated  the  second  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  backwards.  The  force  of  the  concussion  was  received 
upon  the  extremity  of  the  finger.  Nine  hours  after  the  accident  I 
found  the  bones  unreduced ;  the  finger  nearly  straight,  or  with  only 
slight  flexion  of  the  second  phalanx  upon  the  first;  the  third  phalanx 
forcibly  straightened  upon  the  second ;  all  the  joints  rigid ;  finger  very 
painful  and  somewhat  swollen. 

By  moderate  extension  alone,  applied  for  a  few  seconds,  the  redac- 
tion was  accomplished. 

Fig.  271. 


Dislocation  of  the  lecond  phalanz  backward!. 

James  Cooper,  ast.  28,  came  to  me  on  Sunday  morning,  the  14th  of 
Dec.  1851,  to  obtain  counsel  in  relation  to  his  finger  which  bad  been 
dislocated  the  day  before,  but  which  he  had  himself  reduced  by  simple 
extension  made  in  a  straight  line.  His  own  account  of  it  was,  that  he 
fell  upon  a  slippery  side-walk,  striking  upon  the  end  of  his  ring  finger 
in  such  a  way  that  it  seemed  to  double  under  him.  On  examination, 
he  found  the  second  bone  dislocated  inwards,  or  to  the  ulnar  side,  com* 
pletely,  the  end  of  the  first  phalanx  forming  a  broad  projection  upoa 
the  opposite  side ;  the  last  two  phalanges  fell  over  toward  the  middle 
finger,  but  they  were  neither  flexed  nor  extended.     Seizing  upon  the 
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end  of  the  finger  with  his  right  hand  and  pulling  forcibly,  he  promptly 
reduced  the  dislocation  himself. 

The  bones  were  now  completely  in  place,  but  the  joints  were  swollen, 
tender,  and  quite  stiff. 

In  Sept  1851,  by  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Briggs,  the  attending  sur- 
geon, I  was  permitted  to  see,  in  the  hospital,  of  the  New  York  State 
Prison,  at  Auburn,  a  forward  dislocation  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the 

Fig.  272. 


Diilocfition  of  tbe  second  phalanx  fonrards. 

little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  unreduced.  This  man  was  at  the  date  of 
my  examination  forty-one  years  old,  and  the  dislocation  had  existed 
eighteen  years;  having  been  occasioned  by  a  fall.  A  surgeon  in 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  had  attempted  to  reduce  it  soon  after  the  dislocation 
occurred,  but  had  failed.  The  joint  was  nearly  anchylosed,  yet  the 
finger  was  quite  as  useful  for  all  ordinary  purposes  as  before. 

Dislocation  of  the  last  phalanx  is  frequently  occasioned  in  the 
game  of  base  ball,  by  the  ball  being  received  upon  the  extremity  of 
the  finger. 

A  young  man  who  was  studying  medicine,  and  a  private  pupil  of 
mine,  in  attempting  to  catch  a  very  hard  ball,  received  it  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand,  dislocating  the  last 
phalanx  forwards.  Twenty  minutes  after  the  accident,  I  found  the 
distal  extremity  of  the  second  phalanx  projecting  backwards  through 
the  skin,  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscle  being  torn  completely  off 
from  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  last  phalanx.  The  last  phalanx 
was  in  a  position  of  slight  dorsal  flexion,  or  extreme  extension. 

Seizing  upon  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  I  attempted  to  reduce  the 
dislocation  by  direct  traction,  aided  by  pressure  upon  the  exposed  end 
of  the  second  phalanx,  but  I  was  unable  to  succeed  until  I  brought 
the  last  phalanx  into  a  position  of  palmar  flexion.  , 

A  slight  disposition  to  reluxation  was  manifested,  and  a  gutta- 
percha splint  was  therefore  applied;  and,  to  prevent  inflammation, 
the  young  man  was  directed  to  keep  it  moistened  with  cool  water 
lotions.  Only  a  moderate  amount  of  inflammation  followed,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  cure  was  complete. 

Such  accidents,  attended  with  laceration  of  the  integuments,  fre- 
quently demand  amputation,  or  at  least  resection  of  the  projecting 
bone,  but  we  think  Mr.  Miller  is  scarcely  right  when  he  says  that 
compound  dislocations  of  the  fingers  almost  always  are  of  such  severity 
as  to  demand  amputation.  I  have  myself  met  with  three  other  cases 
which  were  reduced,  and  did  well. 

In  one  case  of  simple  dislocation  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb 
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backwards  I  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  section  of  the  lateral  liga- 
ments before  accomplishing  the  reduction.  This  was  iu  the  person  of 
a  woman  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital  in  February,  1864.  The  acci- 
dent had  happened  seven  days  before,  by  falling  and  striking  upon 
the  end  of  the  thumb.  The  position  of  the  last  phalanx  was  extended, 
that  is,  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  first  phalanx.  She  said,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  at  first  '*  bent  straight  back,"  but  that  a  man  took  hold 
of  it  and  pulled  it  out.  Having  placed  her  under  the  influence  of 
ether,  I  attempted  reduction  by  forced  backward  flexion,  but  failed.  I 
then  cut  the  lateral  ligaments  by  subcutaneous  incision,  and  the  re- 
duction was  accomplished  with  great  ease. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  THIGH  (COXO-PEMORAL). 

The  femur  is  especially  liable  to  dislocation  in  four  direction?, 
namely,  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  upwards  and 
backwards  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  downwards  and  forwards  into  the 
foramen  thyroideum,  and  upwards  and  forwards  upon  the  pubes. 

Dislocations  are  occasionally  met  with  which  cannot  be  arranged 
properly  under  either  of  these  divisions ;  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  thrown  in  almost  every 
direction  from  its  socket,  upwards,  downwards,  inwards,  and  outwards, 
or  in  either  of  the  diagonals  between  these  lines ;  and  that  while  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases  it  will  assume  one  of  the  positions  first  name<l, 
it  may  in  a  few  exceptional  examples  fall  short  of,  or  much  exceed,  the 
limits  assigned  in  this  division.  Thus,  wo  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  mention  examples  of  dislocation  directly  upwards,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  bone  will  be  found  resting  upon  the  fossa  between  the 
upper  margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  ilium,  or  still  higher  between  the  anterior  superior  and  the 
anterior  inferior  spinous  processes,  or  a  little  to  the  one  side  or  to  the 
other  of  these  points.  Examples  will  be  shown  of  dislocations  directly 
downwards,  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  will  rest  upon  the  notch 
between  the  lower  margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  tuber  ischii,  or 
still  lower,  and  actually  below  the  tuberosity,  or  downwards  and  back* 
wards  below  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  into  the  lower  or  leaser  sacro- 
sciatic  notch.  The  head  may  be  thrust  across  the  foramen  thyroideum, 
and  be  only  arrested  in  the  perineum  upon  the  ramus,  or  even  beyond 
the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  pubes;  it  may  lodge  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  pubes,  as  well  as  upon  its  superior  edge; 
and  finally,  it  may  rest  against  the  posterior  margin  of  the  acetabnlam 
instead  of  rising  upon  the  dorsum,  or  it  may  only  mount  upon  its 
margin,  in  either  of  the  directions  named. 

In  regard  to  frequency,  the  tour  principal  dislocations  occur  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  mentioned  them ;  thus,  of  104  dislocations  of 
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the  hip  which  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  collate,  excluding  the  anoma- 
lous or  extraordinary  dislocations,  and  which  my  intelligent  pupil,  Mr. 
Frank  Hodge,  has  carefully  analyzed,  55  were  upon  the  dorsum  ilii, 
28  into  the  great  ischiatic  notch,  18  upon  the  foramen  thyroideum,  and 
8  upon  the  pubes.  Chelius  and  Samuel  Cooper  have,  however,  re- 
versed the  order  of  the  last  two  varieties,  arranging  dislocations  upon 
the  pubes,  in  the  order  of  frequency,  before  dislocations  into  the  fora- 
men thyroideum. 

Goxo-femoral  dislocations  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life ;  a  case 
of  thyroid  dislocation  is  reported  in  the  Lancet  for  May  16,  1868, 
which  occurred  in  a  child  six  months  old.  One  example  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Oazette  Medicale,  of  a  recent  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum 
ilii,  in  a  child  eighteen  months  old.*  Dr.  N.  Fanning,  of  Catskill,  N. 
Y.,  informs  me,  in  a  letter  dated  June  25th,  1867,  that  he  has  reduced 
a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  on  the  tenth  day,  in  a  little  girl 
eighteenxmonths  old.  Mr.  Kirby  has  reported,  in  the  Dublin  Medical 
Press  for  October  26, 1842,  a  case  of  recent  dislocation  in  the  same 
direction,  in  a  child  of  three  years,*  and  Dr.  Buchanan  has  seen  another, 
at  the  same  age,  in  a  little  girl ;  the  dislocation  being  into  the  ischiatic 
notch.*  Mr.  Image  communicated  to  the  Suffolk  branch  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  and  Surgical  Association  the  case  of  a  boy,  three  and 
a  half  years  old,  with  a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  It  had  ex- 
isted twelve  days  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Hospital  in 
May,  1847.  Mr.  Image,  in  reporting  this  case  to  the  Society,  remarked 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  lay  it  before  them  "  in  consequence  of  a 
charge  having  been  urged  against  a  neighboring  surgeon,  of  pretend- 
ing to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  in  a  child 
only  four  years  old,  that  child  being  a  pauper,  and  chargeable  to  the 
parish.  It  was  agreed  and  proved  by  authorities  that  no  such  case 
was  recorded,  and  therefore  had  not  occurred,  and  that  seven  years 
old  was  the  earliest  period  at  which  this  accident  had  taken  place."^ 

J.  M.  Litten,  of  Austin,  Texas,  reports  a  case  of  dislocation  upon 
the  dorsum  ilii  in  a  girl  four  years  old,  which  he  reduced  by  manipu- 
lation.* In  the  Jan.  No.  for  1847  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences  is  reported  a  forward  dislocation  in  a  boy  aged  five  years,  and 
a  dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  notch  in  a  girl  of  the  same  a^e. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  met  with  an  incomplete  dislocation 
toward  the  foramen  thyroideum  in  a  child  six  years  old,  which,  having 
been  displaced  eight  or  ten  weeks,  he  was  unable  to  reduce.*  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  a  girl  seven  years  old.^  I  have 
myself  met  with  two  dislocations  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  which  occurred 
at  ten  years,  and  one  into  the  foramen  thyroideum.^    Norris  reports  a 

»  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Nov.  1850,  p.  416. 

>  Amer.  Joam.  Med.  8ci.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  207,  Jan.  1848. 

s  London  Med.>Cbir.  Rey.,  Dec.  1828,  p.  251. 

*  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  Sept.  1848,  p.  281.        «  Ibid.,  March,  1852,  p.  259. 

*  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  220. 
"*  A.  Cooper,  on  Disloc,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  83,  Case  27. 

*  Buffalo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  viii.  p.  6.    Trans.  New  York  State  Med.  Soc,  1853L 
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case  at  eleven  years/  and  Gibson  at  twelve.'  On  the  other  band, 
Gautheir  has  seen  a  dislocation  of  the  hip  in  a  woman  eighty -six  years 
of  age.'  The  large  majority,  however,  occur  between  the  fifteenth  and 
forty-fifth  years  of  life.  From  an  analysis  of  eighty-four  cases,  we 
have  obtained  the  following  results : — 

Under  15  years 15  cases. 

15  to  80       " 82    " 

80  to  45       " 29    *' 

45  to  60       " 7    *♦ 

66  to  85       " 1  case. 

The  youngest  being  eighteen  months  old,  the  oldest  sixty-two  years, 
and  the  average  thirty-four  years. 

They  are  much  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women ;  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  the  greater  exposure  of  the  former  to  the  accidents  from 
which  these  dislocations  usually  result,  and  possibly,  also,  in  some 
measure,  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  in  the  male.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cases  collected 
by  me,  one  hundred  and  four  were  in  males  and  eleven  in  females. 
Dr.  J.  K.  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  mentioned,  however,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Kappa  Lambda  Society,  that  he  had  seen  and  reduced 
four  dislocations  of  the  femur  upon  the  dorsum  ilii  in  females,  aini 
that  a  fifth  case  had  recently  come  to  his  knowledge  in  the  New  York 
City  Hospital/ 

Gibson  mentions  an  example  of  dislocation  of  both  thighs  at  the 
same  moment.' 

§  1.  Dislocations  Upwards  and  Backwards  on  the  Dorsum  Iiii. 

Syn. — *»  Upwards  on  the  dorsum  ilii;"  8ir  A.  Cooper,  Miller,  Plrrie.  •*  Upw»nJ< 
and  outward ;"  Boyer,  Dupuytren.  **  Upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  backti 
the  hip  bone;"  Chelius.     ^^ Iliac;"  Gerdy,  Yidal  (de  Cassis),  Malgaigne. 

CatLses. — Generally  they  are  occasioned  by  some  violence  whick 
forces  the  thigh  into  a  state  of  extreme  adduction,  or  of  adduction 
united  with  rotation  inwards ;  and  especially  when  at  the  same  mo 
inent  the  head  of  the  femur  is  driven  upwards  and  backwards.  Thu.s 
a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  may  result  from  a  fall  from  a  height 
when  the  force  of  the  concussion  is  received  upon  the  outside  of  the 
knee;  the  thigh  being  thus  converted  into  a  lever  of  the  first  kioJ. 
whose  long  arm  is  outside  of  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum ;  or  tbt* 
dislocation  may  be  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  foot  or  knee,  wbilt 
the  limb  is  adducted,  by  which  the  head  of  the  femur  will  be  at  the 
same  moment  driven  upwards  and  outwards  from  its  socket.  Tim 
accident  is  equally  liable  to  result  from  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weigbt. 
such  as  a  mass  of  earth,  upon  the  back  of  the  pelvis  when  the  body 
is  much  bent  forwards. 

The  following  case  presents  an  extraordinary  example  of  this  fonn 

»  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.  1S39,  p.  296.        «  Gibson's  Surg.,  roL  i.  p.  38» 
3  Oauthier,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  S05. 

«  J.  K.  Rodgers,  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  July,  1889,  vol.  i.,  first  »er.,  p.  220. 
'  Gibson's  Burg.,  toI.  i.  p.  885.    Sixth  ed. 
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of  dislocation,  produoed  by  a  force  acting  upon  the  tliigh  as  a  lever  of 
the  first  kind: —  . 

B.,  of  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  ret.  10,  fell,  in  Feb.  1841,  from  the  top  of  the 
high  bank  just  below  the  Genesee  Falls,  at  Rochester,  a  distance  of 
abaut  one  hundred  feet.  Before  be  reached  the  bottom  of  the  preci- 
pice, he  struck  upon  an  oblique  plane  of  ice,  from  which  he  slid  gradu- 
ally down  upon  the  surface  of  the  river,  which  was  then  completely 
frozen  over.  He  did  not  lose  his  consciousness  in  the  descent,  nor 
alter  his  arrest  upon  the  river,  but  began  immediately  to  call  for  as- 
sistaoce.  He  remembers  very  well  that  when  he  struck  the  glacier,  the 
concussion  was  received  upon  the  right  side  of  the  right  knee,  and  a 
mark  of  contusion  at  this  point  confirmed  his  statement.  Dr.  EUwoud, 
of  Bochester,  assisted  by  myself,  reduced  the  dislocation  within  one 
hour  after  its  occurrence.  We  employed  pulleys,  but  the  reduction 
was  accomplished  easily  in  about  two  minutes,  and  without  the  appli- 
cation of  much  force;  the  bone  resuming  its  place  with  an  audible 
snap.     His  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete.' 

Pathological  Anatomy, — The  capsule  is  lacerated  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively, but  especially  in  its  posterior  half;  the  round  ligament  is 
ruptured;  some  of  the  small  external  rotator  muscles  are  generally 
stretched  or  torn  completely  asunder,  the  giutseas  maximns,  medius, 
and  minimus  are  pushed  upwards  and 
folded  upon  each  other,  the  bead  of  the 
femur  resting  upon  or  within  the  fibres 
of  the  deeper  muscles;  the  triceps  ad- 
ductor is  put  upon  the  stretch. 

Surgeons  have  not  been  agreed  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  great  difficulty  which 
has  usually  been  experienced  in  the  re- 
duction of  this  and  of  all  other  forms  of 
cozo-femoral  dislocations.  While  some 
have  ascribed  it  alone  to  the  resistance  of 
the  muscles,  others  have  with  equal  con- 
fidence ascribed  the  opposition  to  an  en- 
tanglement of  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
bone  in  the  rent  capsule,  or  in  the  liga- 
ment; and  still  others  believe  that  the 
impediment  ought  to  be  looked  for  some- 
times in  the  muscles  and  sometimes  in  the 
capsule,  or  in  both  at  the  same  moment. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  thought  that  the 
capsular  ligament  was  generally  too  much 

torn  to  offer  any  impediment  to  reduction,        DiiioHnioDnpoBiiiedoriiiiiiiiii. 
and  he  refers  to  some  dissections  in  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion,  Nathan  Smith  affirmed  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  reduction  by  extension  was  to  be  found  in  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  gluteii  muscles,  which,  although  at  first  relaxed,  would  soon  become 
tense  under  the  stimulus  of  the  extension,  and  which,  in  order  that 

■  TrsDft.  New  York  Stale  Med.  Snc,  18jj,  p.  TG.    My  report  on  DialocatioQB. 
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tbe  bone  migbt  resume  its  position,  must  actually  be  streicbed  con- 
siderably beyond  their  normal  length.^  W#  W.  Reid  declares  that 
tbe  sole  resistance  is  at  first  in  tbe  abductors  and  rotators,  but  that 
finally  tbe  psoas  magnus,  iliacus  internus,  and  triceps  adductor  become 
tense  where  tbe  pulleys  are  employed.^  Chassaignac  recognizes  no 
other  impediment  to  reduction  than  tbe  contractions  of  the  muscles.' 

Dr.  Fenner,  of  New  Orleans,  gives  tbe  particulars  of  a  dissection  of 
tbe  hip  of  a  man  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital,  wbo  died  from 
injuries  received  by  tbe  bursting  of  a  steamboat  boiler.  His  condi- 
tion being  considered  hopeless,  no  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  tbe 
dislocation.  Tbe  limb  was  shortened  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  the  toes 
turned  inwards.  Extensive  eccbymosis  existed.  On  raising  the  glu- 
taeus  maximus  and  medius,  tbe  naked  bead  of  tbe  femur  was  found 
lying  on  tbe  dorsum  ilii  with  tbe  ligamentum  teres  hanging  to  \t,  but 
partially  torn  off.  Portions  of  tbe  obturator  externus  pyriformis,  and 
gemelli,  were  ruptured  and  lacerated.  The  capsule  was  torn  throagh 
one-half  of  its  extent. 

Dr.  Fenner  now  proceeded  to  cut  away  tbe  muscles,  and  when  all 
tbe  external  muscles  about  the  joint  had  been  removed  the  thigh  could 
not  be  brought  down ;  tbe  iliacus  internus  and  psoas  magnus  were 
then  severed,  which  permitted  it  to  descend  a  little,  but  tbe  head  could 
not  be  replaced ;  the  triceps  adductor  was  then  divided  without  effect. 
The  ilio-femoral  ligament  was  found  tensely  stretched.  All  the  mus- 
cles between  tbe  pelvis  and  tbe  thigh  were  then  severed,  and  still  it 
was  impossible  to  reduce  the  dislocation ;  the  head  of  the  femur  could 
not  be  forced  back  through  tbe  rent  in  the  capsule  from  which  it  bad 
escaped ;  and  it  was  not  until  tbe  opening  was  enlarged  from  one-balf 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  that  the  reduction  was  accomplished. 

Dr.  Fenner  infers  that  tbe  capsule  possesses  sufficient  elasticity  to 
allow  tbe  small  bead  of  the  femur  to  pass  out  through  a  lacerated 
opening,  which  migbt  at  once  contract,  so  as  to  offer  considerable  re- 
sistance to  its  return,  and  that  occasionally  this  is  the  true  explanation 
of  tbe  difficulty  in  reduction/  Dr.  Gunn,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
after  repeated  experiments  made  upon  the  dead  body,  concludes  that 
tbe  muscles  offer  no  impediment  whatever  to  the  reduction,  and  that 
the  "  untorn  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  by  binding  down  the 
head  of  the*  dislocated  bone,  prevents  its  ready  return  over  the  edge  of 
the  acetabulum  to  its  place  in  tbe  socket."'  Dr.  Moore,  of  Rochester, 
who  has  often  repeated  tbe  same  experiments  upon  the  cadaver,  de- 
clares, also,  that  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  femur  by  extension  alone 
be  has  constantly  observed  that  tbe  untorn  portion  of  the  capsule 
offered  the  main  resistance,  and  that  reduction  could  not  be  accom- 
plished until  this  wias  more  completely  broken  up.' 

'  Surgical  Memoirs,  by  N.  R.  Smith,  1831. 

'  Buffalo  Med,  Joum.,  1851.    Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Med.  See.,  1852. 
>  London  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Dec.  1865,  p.  661. 

*  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Sept.  1848,  p.  268  ;  from  New  Orleans  Med.  and  Sori:. 
Joum.,  July,  1848. 
«  Ibid.,  Nov.  1853,  p.  423  et  teq. 
«  Ibid.,  Jan.  1855. 
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BuBch,  of  Bonn,  has  arrived  at  similar  conclusious;'  as  also  Profs. 
Boser,  Weber,  and  Qe\\6.  Prof.  Von  Pitha  declares  emphatioatly  that 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  is  based  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  various  forma  of  liip-joint  dislocations.* 

But  probably  the  most  complete  and  conclusive  defence  of  the  views 
entertained  by  the  gentlemen  just  referred  to  haa  been  furnished  by 
Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  Harvard  ^'S-  S'-*- 
TJniveraity.     In  some  respects, 
also,  hia   opinions   are    wholly 
original.     The  following   is   a 
brief  snmmary  of  these  opinions. 

The  ilio-femoral  ligament. 
called  by  Dr.  Bigelow  the  Y 
ligament  (Berlin's  ligament),  the 
internal  obturator  muscle,  and 
that  portion  of  the  capsule  of 
the  joint  which  is  immediately 
subjacent,  are  alone  required  to 
explain,  and  are  cbiefiy  respon- 
sible for,  the  phenomena  of  the 
four  regular  dislocations.  The 
regular  dislocations  are  those  in 
which  complete  disruption  of 
the  ilio-femoral  ligament  has 
Dot  taken  place. 

The  irregular  dislocations  are 
those  in  which  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament  has  suffered  complete 
disruption. 

Id  reducing  either  of  the  re- 
gular dislocations  the  limb  muat 
be  Sexed,  in  order  to  relax  the 
ilio-femoral    ligament ;    but    if  iiio-rengmi  ii|>ii>«i.  (bihIow.) 

other  portions  of  the  capsule  are 

not  sufEciently  torn  to  admit  the  return  of  the  bead  within  its  socket,  it 
must  be  torn  by  circumduction  of  the  limb.  A^er  flexion,  and 
perhaps  circumduction,  the  reduction  may  be  completed  by  rotation, 
or  by  extension  of  the  thigh  at  right  angles  with  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  body. 

The  dorsal  dislocatioD  owes  its  inversion  to  the  external  fasoiculus 
of  the  iliofemoral  ligament. 

In  the  ischiatic  dislocation,  "dorsal  below  the  tendon"  (Bigeiow), 
the  head  ia  arrested,  in  extension,  by  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  aud 
the  subjacent  capsule. 

The  flexion  and  eversion  of  the  lirab  in  the  thyroid  dielocatioD  are 
due  to  the  ilio-femoral  ligament. 


>  Von  Pitba'B  and  Bitlroth's  Sargery,  vol.  iv.,  1863. 
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Id  the  pubio  dislocation  the  ascent  of  tfae  limb  is  finally  arrested 
by  the  ilio-femoral  ligament. 


spin  Iha  donom  im.    (Blgalow.) 


The  conclusion  at  which  we  ought  to  arrive  seems  to  be  that  ia 
EOine  cases,  the  capsule  being  completely  or  almost  completely  toni 
away,  the  muscles  oSer  the  only  resistance ;  and  that  according  to  the 
exact  position  of  the  limb  or  degree  of  displacement,  one  or  another 
set  of  muscular  fibres  will  oppose  the  reduction;  and  in  other  cases, 
the  muscles  being  paralyzed  by  the  shock,  or  by  anaesthetics,  the  par- 
tially torn  capsule,  into  which  the  bead  of  the  bone  is  received  asina 
button-hole,  or  the  Y  ligament,  prevents  its  free  return  into  the  socket. 

Symptotm. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  affirmed  that  the  limb  was  sometimes 
found  shortened  in  this  dislocation  to  the  extent  of  three  inches.  Listoo, 
B.  Cooper,  Gibson,  and  others  repeat  the  affirmation.  Chelius  places 
the  extreme  of  shortening  at  two  and  a  half  inches;  Miller,  at  two 
inches;  while  Malgaigne  declares  that  he  has  never  seen  the  limb 
shortened  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  that  in  some  cases  it  is  not 
shortened  at  all,  and  the  very  opposite  opinions  entertained  by  other 
surgeons  he  attributes  to  errors  in  the  measurement.  I  am  certain, 
however,  that  Malgaigne  has  fallen  into  some  error,  and  that,  while 
the  average  shortening  is  about  one  inch  or  one  inch  and  a  half,  it 
does  occasionally  reach  three  inches. 

The  thigh  is  rotated  inwards,  adducted  and  slightly  flexed  npon 
the  pelvis.  The  great  toe  of  the  dislocated  litnb,  when  the  patient 
stands  erect  (and  in  this  position  the  examination  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  made),  rests  upon  the  instep  of  the  foot  of  the  sound  limb,  and 


Fig.  376.. 
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tbe  knee  touches  the  opposite  tbigh  near  the  upper  margin  of  the  pa- 
tella. It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  position  of  the  limb 
is  in  all  cases  precisely  such  as  we 
have  described.  Indeed  the  degree 
of  rotation,  adduction,  flexion,  &c., 
will  vary  according  as  the  head  of 
the  femur  is  more  or  less  displaced, 
the  capsule,  iaclnding  the  liga- 
ments, more  or  less  torn,  or  as  it 
may  be  torn  in  its  upper  or  lower 
margins,  as  the  muscles  may  be  ac- 
tually rent  asunder,  or  only  put  upon 
the  stretch,  and  perhaps  also  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  injury  and  con> 
sequent  relaxation  which  they  may 
have  sustained  from  the  shock.  The 
thigh  can  be  easily  flexed  ;  adduc- 
tion is  more  difficult,  but  abduction 
is  almost  impossible,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent ;  the  body-of  the 
patient  is  a  little  bent  forwards,  the 
roundness  of  the  hip  is  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relaxation  of  the  glu- 
teii  muscles;  the  trochanter  major  is 
depressed,  and  approaches  the  ante- 
rior superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium ;  and  if  the  patient  is  not  fat, 
and  swelling  has  not  already  taken 
place,  the  head  of  the  femur  may 
be  felt  in  its  new  position  rotatinjg 
under  the  hand  when  the  lirrib  is 
turned  inwards  or  outwards,  but 
especially  may  it  be  felt  when,  by 
flexing  or  extending  the  limb,  the 
head  ia  made  to  more  downwards 
and  upwards,  upon  the  dorsum  itii. 

Aa  we  have  already  said,  this  examination  ought  to  be  made,  if 
possible,  in  the  erect  posture ;  afler  which,  it  will  be  well  to  place  the 
patient  alternately  npon  his  back,  upon  his  sound  side,  and  upon  his 
belly,  until  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  complete. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii 
and  a  fracture  of  the  ueck  of  the  femur  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 

In  fracture,  we  may  expect  to  find  crepitus ;  the  limb  is  in  most  cases 
mobile;  the  toes  are  generally  turned  out;  the  limb  is  shortened  mode- 
rately or  not  at  all ;  the  patient  is  sometimes  able  to  walk  for  a  short 
distance;  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  generally  occur  in  ad- 
vanced life. 

In  dislocation,  crepitus  is  Dot  often  present,  and  only  when  a  frac- 
ture coexists ;  the  limb  is  immobile,  or  nearly  so ;  the  toes  are  turned 
in;  the  limb  ia  shortened  more;  the  patient  is  unable  to  bear  the 
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Fig.  377. 


weight  of  hia  body  upon  his  foot  for  one  momeat.  Skey,  however,  saya 
he  has  seen  a  patient  with  a  recent  dislocation,  who  walked  bne-qutvr- 
ter  of  a  mile,  to  the  hospital.  I  do  not  think  any  other  similar  case  is 
upon  record.  Dislocations  of  the  femur  generally  occur  in  middle  life. 
I  have  been  frequently  told  by  persons  who  have  called  upon  me 
with  children  suffering  under  hip-disease,  that  they  had  been  inibrmed 
the  hip  was  out,  and  thej  expected  me  to  reduce  it.  In  two  or  three 
instances  tfaey  have  blamed  their  surgeons  very  .much,  because  they 
had  not  detected  the  accident  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  Norria,  of 
Philadelphia,  mentions  an  extraordinary  example  of  this  kind,  aa 
having  been  presented  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  which  ought 
to  serve  as  a  sufficient  warning  to  prevent  similar  mistakes  in  future. 
A  lad,  twelve  years  old,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  from  a  neighbor- 
'ng  State,  who  a  short  time  previous  had  been  suddenly  attack^  with 
ameness  in  his  right  limb,  and  which,  by  his  friends,  was  attributed 
:0  some  injury  received  in  play.  Two  physicians,  who  had  been  called 
:o  see  the  boy,  pronounced  him  to  be  laboring  under  dislooation  of 
,he  hip,  and  had  made  two  strong  efforts  with  the  pulleys,  to  reduce  it; 
but,  after  causing  great  suflering,  they  gave  up  all  hopes  of  ever  re- 
placing the  bone,  and  sent  him  to  Philadelphia.  The  symptoms  were 
plainly  those  of  hip-joint  disease  in  its  early  stage.  The  attitude  was 
that  assumed  by  those  laboring  under  thu 
aifection;  the  leg  seemed  lengthened,  bat 
a  careful  measurement  showed  that  it  was 
of  the  same  length  with  the  other;  the  but- 
tock was  flattened,  and  the  motions  of  the 
joint  were  tolerably  free  but  painful.' 

If  the  supposed  dislooation  occurs  in  a 
child,  or  in  a  person  under  ten  years  of  age, 
we  ought  to  take  especial  pains  to  ascertain 
that  it  is  not  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis, 
of  which  accident  we  have  mentioaed  some 
examples  when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  femnr. 

Examples  have  occasiooally  been  re- 
ported of  "everted  dorsal  dislooations,"  in 
which  most  of  the  usual  signs  of  a  dorsal 
dislocation  are  present,  except  that  the  limb 
is  everted,  and  sometimes  slightly  abducted. 
Bigelow  attributes  this  condition  to  a  rap- 
ture of  the  outer  fibres  of  the  itio-femoral 
ligament,  and  he  affirms  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  limb  may  be  found  in- 
verted, but  it  is  also  easily  everted ;  the 
foot  may  be  slightly  everted,  it  may  lie  flat 
upon  toe  bed,  or  it  may  even  point  back- 
wards. 
The  treatment  of  the  everted  dorsal  dis- 


>l  dltlouUsD.  (Bl|» 


■  Norilg,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sd.,  vol.  xsv.  p.  280. 
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location  consists  in  reducing  it  first  to  an  ordinary  dorsal  dislocation 
by  flexion  and  rotation  inwards,  aided  by  adduction,  if  necessary. 

Prognosis, — Boyer  says  the  limb  remains  always  weaker  than  the 
other,  the  round  ligament  never  uniting  completely ;  and  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  cartilages  and  synovial  glands  may  ensue,  ending  in 
caries  of  the  joint.  Such  results  have,  indeed,  been  occasionally  met 
with,  nor  are  examples  wanting  in  which  more  rapid  inflammation, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  acute  abscesses,  has  followed,  but  these  are 
only  rare  accidents.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  patients  recover 
speedily,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  or  months  at  most,  the 
limb  seems  to  be  as  sound  and  as  useful  as  before. 

Examples  of  non -reduction,  however,  from  an  error  of  diagnosis,  or, 
what  is  more  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose,  from  a  failure  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  where  the  attempt  has  been  made,  are 
numerous.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Chelius,  the  author  of  a  most  excellent 
"  System  of  Surgery,^^  to  which  we  have  already  had  frequent  occasion 
to  refer,  has  sufficient  reputation,  the  world  over,  to  enable  him  to 
bear  a  portion  of  these  failures,  without  injury  to  himself  or  to  the 
profession  which  he  so  eminently  adorns.  We  shall  therefore  make 
no  af)ology  for  reporting  the  following  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce 
a  dislocation  of  the  hip  in  which  Mr.  Chelius  himself  was  the  operator. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1851,  John  Mauren,  a  German,  aet.  19,  called 
at  my  office  and  related  as  follows:  ''When  ten  years  old,  I  fell  from 
a  tree,  a  height  of  six  feet,  and  dislocated  my  left  hip.  I  was  then 
living  twelve  miles  from  Heidelberg,  and  I  was  immediately  taken 
there,  but  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Chelius  until  the  next  morning.  He  took 
me  to  the  University,  and,  before  the  medical  class,  attempted  to  reduce 
it,  but  he  could  not.  During  several  weeks  following,  he  tried  six 
times,  using  pulleys,  &c.,  but  he  could  never  succeed." 

On  examination,  I  found  the  limb  shortened  two  inches,  the  head  of 
the  femur  lying  upon  the  dorsum  ilii ;  the  knee  was  turned  in,  but 
the  toes  were  inclined  a  little  outwards.  He  was  able  to  walk  rapidly, 
of  course  with  a  manifest  halt,  yet  without  pain  or  discomfort. 

Treatment. — Regarding  dislocations  of  the  femur  upon  the  dorsum 
ilii  as  the  type  of  all  the  coxo-femoral  dislocations,  the  remarks  which 
we  shall  make  under  this  section  may  be  considered  applicable,  with 
only  certain  qualifications,  to  all  the  others. 

We  shall  arrange  the  various  methods  of  reduction  which  have 
been  employed  by  surgeons  under  two  principal  heads,  namely,  mani- 
pulation and  extension.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  classify  rigidly 
the  different  procedures,  so  as  to  bring  them  under  these  two  simple 
divisions,  without  some  violence ;  since  neither  manipulation  nor  ex- 
tension has  usually  been  employed  alone,  but  almost  always  some 
degree  of  extension  has  been  recommended  in  connection  with  the 
manipulation ;  if  not  in  the  first  instance,  at  least  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  manipulation  alone;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  extension  is 
seldom  if  ever  practised  without  manipulation.  We  intend,  then,  to 
imply  by  these  designations  respectively,  that  either  manipulation  or 
extension  has*  constituted  the  prevailing  feature  in  the  treatment. 

Seduction  by  manipulation  dates  from  the  earliest  records  of  our 
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science.  Says  Hippocrates :  "  In  some  the  thigh  is  reduced  with  no 
preparation,  with  slight  extension  directed  by  the  hands,  and  with 
slight  movement ;  and  in  some  the  reduction  is  effected  by  bending 
the  limb  at  the  joint  and  making  rotation."^ 

Bichard  Wiseman,  who  wrote  in  1676,  speaks  as  follows:  ''If  the 
thigh-bone  be  luxated  inwards,  and  the  patient  young  and  of  a  tender 
constitution,  it  may  be  reduced  by  the  hand  of  the  chirurgeon,  yiz^  be 
must  lay  one  hand  on  the  thigh,  and  the  other  on  the  patient's  leg,  and 
having  somewhat  extended  it  toward  the  sound  leg,  he  must  suddenly 
force  the  knee  up  toward  the  belly,  and  press  back  the  head  of  the 
femur  into  its  acetabulum,  and  it  will  snap  in.  For  there  is  no  need 
of  so  great  extension  in  this  kind  of  luxation ;  for  the  most  consider- 
able muscles  being  upon  the  stretch,  the  bowing  of  the  knee  as  afore- 
said reduceth  it ;  yet  in  rough  bodies  it  may  require  stronger  exten> 
sion."* 

Richard  Boulton  repeated,  in  1718,  almost  the  same  instroctions, 
affirming  that  this  plan  was  applicable  especially  to  dislocations  in- 
wards, in  the  case  of  ''  young  and  tender  children.'** 

In  1742  Daniel  Turner  declared  that  he  had  reduced  three  disloca- 
tions of  the  hip,  one  of  which  was  a  backward  dislocation,  by  a 
method  combining  extension  with  manipulation,  but  alone  "  by  the 
strength  of  the  arm  or  without  any  other  instrument.*'  Extension 
and  counter-extension  being  mkde  by  assistants,  and  ''  as  soon  as  the 
surgeon  perceives  the  bone  moving  out,"  says  Turner,  **  let  him  take 
his  opportunity,  giving  orders  to  the  extenders  below  suddenly  to  lift 
up  the  patient's  thigh  toward  his  belly,  pressing  with  his  hands, 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  as  the  situation  of  the  same  requires*  and 
therewith  force  back  its  head  toward  the  acetabulum,  whereunto  it 
will,  flipping  over  the  tip  of  the  cartilage,  snap  sometimes  with  a  load 
noise."* 

Thomas  Anderson,  surgeon,  of  Leith,  in  Scotland,  was  called,  in 
Sept.  1772,  to  see  a  man  who  had  dislocated  his  left  femur  into  the 
foramen  tbyroideum.  When  he  arrived  four  other  surgeons  were 
present,  and  prepared  to  use  the  pulleys,  which  they  did  in  his  pre- 
sence several  times,  but  to  no  purpose.  After  examining  the  limb 
carefully,  "  I*  was  convinced,"  says  Mr.  Anderson,  "  that  attempting 
the  reduction  in  the  common  method,  with  the  thigh  extended,  was 
improper,  as  the  muscles  were  all  put  on  the  stretch,  the  action  of 
which  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  overbalance  any  extension  we  can  ap- 
ply. But  by  bringing  the  thigh  to  near  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk, 
by  which  the  muscles  would  be  greatly  relaxed,  I  imagined  that  the 
reduction  might  more  readily  take  place,  and  with  much  less  exten- 
sion. 

''  When  I  made  this  examination,  he  was  lying  on  a  table  on  his 

'  Works  of  Hippocrates,  Byd.  ed.,  vol.  II.  p.  648. 

<  Eight  Chirurgical  Treatises.  By  Richard  Wiseman,  SerJeant-ChimrgvoA  to 
KiDff  Charles  II.     London,  1676.    Book  vii.  chap.  viii. 

'  A  System  of  Rational  and  Practical  Surgery.  By  Richard  Booltom  London, 
1718,  p.  846. 

«  The  Art  of  Surgery,  by  Daniel  Turner,  London,  1743,  voL  it.  p.  839. 
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back.  I  raised  tbe  tbigh  to  about  a  rigbt  angle  witli  the  trunk,  and, 
vrith  my  right  band  at  tbe  bam,  laid  bold  of  tbe  thigh,  and  made  what 
extension  I  could.  From  this  trial  I  Found  I  could  dislodge  the  head 
of  the  bone.  At  tbe  same  time  that  I  did  this,  with  my  left  hand  at 
tbe  bead  and  inside  of  the  thigh,  I  pressed  it  toward  the  acetabulum, 
while  my  right  gave  the  femur  a  little  circular  turn,  so  as  to  bring 
the  rotula  inwards  to  its  natural  situation ;  and  on  tbe  second  attempt 
it  went  in  with  a  snap  observable  to  tbe  gentlemen  standing  around, 
but  more  so  to  tbe  poor  man,  who  instantly  cried  out  he  was  well  and 
free  from  pain.  His  knees  could  then  be  brought  together;  the  legs 
were  of  tbe  same  length,  and  the  foot  in  its  natural  situation.  The 
knees  were  kept  together  for  some  time,  with  a  roller,  to  confine  the 
motion  of  tbe  thigh ;  and  in  three  weeks  he  was  at  his  work,  without 
the  least  stififness  in  the  joint.'' 

Subsequently  Mr.  Anderson  reduced  by  a  similar  method  a  dislo- 
cation upon  tbe  dorsum  ilii  in  a  child  eight  years  old,  and  which  had 
been  out  nineteen  days.' 

Says  Pouteau,  in  a  memoir  on  dislocations  of  the  tbigh  upwards 
and  outwards :  ''  We  observe  then,  first,  that  the  tbigh  ought  to  be 
flexed  to  a  right  angle  with  tbe  body  during  the  extension  and  coun- 
ter-extension ;  second,  that  we  ought  to  rotate  tbe  thigh  from  within 
outwards,  when  tbe  extension  appears  to  be  sufficient;  third,  that  this 
position  puts  into  relaxation,  as  much  as  possible,  the  triceps  and 
gluteal  muscles  which  oppose  the  chief  resistance  to  the  extension, 
thus  saving  tbe  patient  from  excessive  pain ;  fourth,  that  the  flexion 
of  the  thigh  places  the  bead  of  tbe  bone  in  the  best  position  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  cotyloid  cavity  during  extension ;  fifth,  that  feeble  exten- 
sion suffices  for  tbe  reduction,  because  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh 
are  relaxed."* 

On  the  7tb  of  Jan.  1811,  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick,  of  Philadelphia, 
reduced  an  outward  dislocation  of  the  hip,  after  extension  bad  failed, 
by  flexing  the  thigh  to  a  right  angle  with  tbe  body,  and  then  giving 
to  tbe  limb  "  an  outward  circular  sweep."* 

So  early  as  1815,  and  perhaps  much  earlier,  Nathan  Smith,  Prof,  of 
Surgery  in  the  New  Haven  Medical  College,  taught  that  the  only  cor- 
rect mode  of  reducing  a  dislocation  upon  the  ilium  was  to  flex  tbe 
leg  upon  tbe  tbigh,  the  thigh  upon  tbe  pelvis,  and  then  to  carry  the 
limb  diagonally  to  tbe  opposite  side,  from  whence  it  was  to  be  brought 
outwards  and  downwards;*  and  in  1824,  Dr.  Smith,  being  under  oath, 
affirmed  as  follows :  **  I  do  not  think  that  the  mechanical  powers,  such 
as  tbe  wheel  and  axle,  or  tbe  pulleys,  are  necessary  to  reduce  a  dislo- 
cated hip,  or  any  other  dislocation."  He  further  adds  that  he  once 
reduced  a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii  after  be  had  pulled  in  every 
direction  but  the  rigbt,  ^*  by  carrying  tbe  knee  towards  tbe  patient's 

>  Anderson,  Medical  Commentaries,  Edinburgh,  1776,  yol.  ii.  pp.  261-4. 

*  Vidal  (de  Cassis) ;  from  (Euvres  posthumes  de  Ponteau,  Pans,  1783. 

•  Physick,  Dorsey's  Surg.,  1813,  vi.  p.  242.    Mem.  of  Nathan  Smith,  1881,  p.  172. 
Phelps's  paper,  in  Trans.  Sfew  York  State  Med.  Soc.,  1856,  p.  169. 

«  Trans.  N.  H.  St.  Med.  Soc,  1854,  p.  55. 
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face."^  Subsequently  the  son  of  Dr.  Smith,  Nathan  K.  Smith,  the 
present  distinguished  teacher  of  surgery  in  the  Medical  College  at 
Baltimore,  gave  a  more  full  account  of  his  father's  method,  illustrating 
his  views  of  the  pathology  of  these  dislocations,  and  the  mechanism 
of  their  reduction,  by  several  drawings.  It  must  be  noticed,  however, 
that  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  left  no  written  explanation  of  his  views  and 
practice,  except  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  affidavit  already 
quoted,  and  that  the  account  published  by  his  son  is  from  memory, 
and  it  is  given  as  follows:  ''The  patient  being  prepared  for  the 
operation  by  whatever  means  may  be  deemed  necessary,  may  be  placed 
in  an  attitude  convenient  for  the  operation,  with  the  body  securely 
fixed,  by  placing  him  in  the  horizontal  posture,  on  a  narrow  table 
covered  with  blankets,  and  on  the  sound  side.  To  the  table  his  body 
should  be  firmly  fixed,  and  this  can  be  conveniently  done  by  folding 
a  sheet  several  times,  lengthways — ^then  applying  the  middle  of  the 
broad  band  thus  made  to  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  souad  thigh 
— carrying  its  extremities  under  the  table,  crossing  them  beneath  it, 
and  then  carrying  them  obliquely  up  and  crossing  them  firmly  over 
the  trunk,  above  the  injured  hip.  The  ends  may  then  be  secured 
beneath  the  table.  To  support  the  trunk  the  more  firmly,  a  pillow  may 
be  placed  on  each  side  of  it  upon  the  table,  and  be  included  in  the  band- 
age. Should  the  operator  design  to  employ  any  degree  of  extension. 
a  counter-extending  band  may  be  placed  in  the  perineum,  and  carried 
up  to  the  extremity  of  the  table,  be  fixed  to  some  more  firm  body,  or 
held  by  the  hands  of  assistants. 
*'  The  operator  now  standing  on  the  side  to  which  the  patient's  back 

E resents,  grasps  the  knee  of  the  dislocated  member  with  his  right 
and  (if  the  left  femur  be  dislocated — vice  versd,  if  the  right),  and  the 
ankle  with  the  left.  The  first  effort  which  he  makes  is  to  fiex  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh,  in  order  to  make  the  leg  a  lever  with  which  he  may 
operate  on  the  thigh-bone.  The  next  movement  is  a  gentle  rotatioa 
of  the  thigh  outwards,  by  inclining  the  foot  toward  the  ground,  and 
rotating  the  knee  outwards.  Next  the  thigh  is  to  be  slightly  abducted 
by  pressing  the  knee  directly  outwards.  Lastly,  the  surgeon  freely 
fiexes  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis  by  thrusting  the  knee  upwards 
toward  the  face  of  the  patient,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  abduction  u 
to  be  increased, 

"  Professor  N.  Smith  regarded  the  free  flexion  of  the  thigh  upon 
the  pelvis  as  a  very  important  part  of  the  compound  movement.  Be 
believed  that  it  threw  the  head  of  the  bone  downwards,  behind  the 
acetabulum,  where  the  margin  of  the  cup  is  less  prominent,  and  over 
which,  therefore,  the  abductor  muscles  would  drag  it  with  less  diffi- 
culty into  its  place. 

"  The  operator  may  slightly  vary  these  movements,  as  he  increases 
them,  so  as  to  give  some  degree  of  rocking  motion  to  the  head  of  the 
OS  femoris,  which  will  thereby  be  disengaged  with  the  more  facility 
from  its  confined  situation  among  the  muscles."' 

*  Report  of  the  Trial  of  an  Action  for  Malpractice.    Lowel  e.  Faxon  and  Hawks 
Machias,  Maine,  1S24;  also  Buff.  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  515. 
<  Medical  and  Surgical  Memoirs,  by  Nathan  Smith,  late  Prof,  of  Sorg^iy,  «S:c. 
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Dr.  Lake  Howe,  of  Boston,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Nathan  Smith's, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  method  practised  by  him  success- 
fully, about  the  year  1820,  and  which  method,  he  says,  was  recom- 
mended by  his  preceptor ;  "  The  patient  was  permitt^  to  lie  on  his 
back  on  the  bed  where  I  found  nim,  the  knee  of  the  luxated  limb 
turned  in  and  orer  the  other.  I  raised  the  knee  in  the  direction  it 
inclined  to  take,  which  was  toward  the  breast  of  the  opposite  side, 
till  the  descent  of  the  head  of  the  bone  gave  an  inclination  of  the 
knee  outwards,  when  I  made  use  of  the  leg,  being  at  right  angle  with 
the  thigh,  as  a  lever  to  rotate  the  latter  and  turn  the  head  of  it  in- 
wards.   It  then  readily  returned  to  its  socket,  with  an  audible  snap, 

Pljt.  878. 
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During  this  operation,  the  two  assistants  who  had  been  placed  to 
make  the  lateral  extension  and  counter-extension,  if  ultimately  re- 
quired, were  directed  to  draw  moderately  at  their  towels.  How  much 
of  the  success  of  the  operation  is  to  be  imputed  to  their  extension,  and 
the  rotation  of  the  thigh  by  the  leg,  I  am  unable  to  determine ;  but  as 
Dr.  Smith  succeeded  without  the  aid  of  either,  and  as  the  bead  of  the 
femur  seemed  to  descend  by  an  easy  and  natural  process,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  all  that  is  necessary,  in  such  cases,  is  to  elevate  the 
knee,  when  the  ilium,  the  muscles  attached  to  it,  and  perhaps  the 
ligament,  become  the  natural  fulcrum,  over  which  the  thigh,  as  a 
lever,  acta  to  bring  the  head  down  and  inwards  into  the  socket.'" 

in  Tale  College.    Edited  bj  Nalhan  R.  Smith,  Prof,  of  Surgery  io  Unlr.  of  Marj- 
land.    Bnliimore,  1881.  pp.  1113-163. 
I  Howe,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  ixli.  p.  249,  May,  18M, 
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Kluge,  in  1825,  combined  moderate  extension  with  manipulation, 
by  flexing  both  the  leg  and  thigh,  while  at  the  same  moment  the 
thigh  was  abducted  and  the  knee  rotated  inwards.^  Wathman,  in 
1826,  directed  that  in  this  dislocation  the  limb  should  be  seized  by 
the  knee  and  ankle  and  slowly  lifted  forwards  until  it  came  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  long  axis  of  the  body;  when,  if  the  outward  "self- 
twisting  of  the  thigh"  occurs,  "  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  fast 
holding,"  the  movement  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  declared,  and  it 
will  only  remain  for  the  surgeon  to  let  down  the  thigh  gradually 
upon  the  bed  so  that  the  two  limbs  will  come  side  by  side,  and  the 
reduction  will  be  accomplished.* 

Bust  recommended  also,  in  1826,  a  similar  plan,  combining  mode- 
rate  extension  by  the  hands,  with  flexion  and  abduction  of  the  thigh.' 

Colombat,  whose  opinions  date  from  1880,  suggested  that  the  pa- 
tient should  lay  himself  forwards  upon  a  bed  or  table,  no  higher  than 
his  hips,  with  the  sound  leg  and  foot  resting  upon  the  floor,  and  that 
then  the  surgeon  seizing  the  foot  with  one  band,  so  as  to  flex  the  leg, 
should,  with  the  other  hand,  exercise  a  moderate  degree  of  extension, 
and  at  the  same  time  move  the  limb  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  backwards 
and  forwards,  in  order  to  disengage  the  head  of  the  femur ;  and,  finally, 
that  he  should  communicate  to  the  thigh  a  sudden  movement  of  cir- 
cular rotation,  either  from  within  outwards,  or  from  without  inwanU 
as  the  surgeon  may  choose.^ 

Collin  states  that,  in  ^1883,  he  had  reduced  four  dislocations  of  the 
hip  by  a  method  very  similar  to  this  recommended  by  Colombat.* 

Dr.  William  Ingalls,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  reduced  a  compound  dialo* 
cation  of  the  femur,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  rested  upon  the 
pubes,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  it  by 
extension.  "An  assistant,  taking  the  ankle  of  the  dislocated  limb  ia 
his  right  hand,  and  placing  his  left  in  the  ham,  bent  the  leg  at  right 
angles  upon  the  thigh,  and  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  then  lilting  with 
a  power  little  more  than  sufficient  to  elevate  the  whole  limb,  he  car- 
ried it  to  its  greatest  state  of  abduction,  at  the  same  time  rotating  the 
femur  inwards,  while  Dr.  Ingalls  passed  his  thumb  through  the  wound, 
and  pressing  upon  the  head  of  tne  femur,  directed  it  toward  the  ace- 
tabulum. At  this  moment  he  directed  the  limb  to  be  forced  toward 
its  fellow,  by  which  the  reduction  was  effected  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible ease  and  elegance."* 

Similar  methods  of  reduction,  with  only  such  slight  variations  as 
scarcely  deserve  a  special  notice,  have  been  suggested  and  practised 
from  time  to  time  by  Palletta,  in  1818;'  Desprez,  in  1835;'  Vial,  ia 
1841 ;»  Fischer,  Mahr,  and  Clark,  in  1849.>« 

^  Chelius's  Surg.,  by  South,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  li.  p.  241. 

*  Chelius's  Surg.,  by  South,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  241,  note  by  South. 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  825. 
s  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  828. 

6  Ingalls,  Bransby  Cooper's  ed.  of  Sir  Astley's  English  ed.,  1842,  and  Amer.  f^* 
1852. 

7  Chelius's  Surg.;  note  by  South.  '  Malgaigne.  •  Ibid. 
»"  Dublin  Med.  Press,  Dec.  8,  1851.    New  York  Journ.  Med.,  March,  1853. 
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In  1851,  Dr.  W.  W.  Reid,  of  RocbeBter,  N.  Y.,  published  an  accouDt 
of  the  method  practised  by  himself  successfully  in  three  cases  of  dis- 
location upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  the  first  of  which  dated  from  the  year 
1844.  Hia  method,  as  applied  to  a  dislocatioii  upon  the  dorsum  ilii, 
consists  in  "flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  carrying  the  thigh  over 
the  sound  one,  upwards  over  the  pelvis  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  and 
then  abducting  and  rotating  it."' 

Dr.  Markoe,  of  New  York,  adopts  the  same  procedure,  except  that 
when  the  limb  has  been  sufficiently  flexed  and  abducted,  he  directs 
that  the  limb  shall  be  gradually  brought  down,  and  he  affirms  that  it 
is  during  this  last  manoeuvre  that  he  has  usually  fouad  the  bone  re- 
sume its  place  in  the  socket.' 

Bigelow,  of  Boston,  declares,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  in  all 
the  regular  dislocations,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  those  dislocations  in 
which  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  is  not  torn,  the  thigh  must  be  first 
flexed,  in  order  to  relax  this  ligament,  and  then  reduction  may  be 
effected  by  extensioQ  directly  forwards,  the  thigh  being  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  body,  or  by  rotation.  In  some  cases,  where  there  is 
probably  only  a  button-hole  slit  in  the  capsule,  free  circumduction 
may  be  required  in  order  that  the  capsule  may  be  torn  more  freely. 

Fig.  276. 


His  method  of  reducing  the  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  is  to 
flex  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen,  abduct  and  then  rotate  outwards ; 
or,  to  flex,  then  adduct  aud  rotate  a  little  inwards,  to  disengage  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  behind  the  socket,  then  abduct  and  pull  di- 
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rectly  upwards.     When  necessary,  ctrcumduotioQ  is  practical  to  la- 
cerate the  capsule  more  completely. 

Reduction  by  extension  dates  from  a  period  equally  early  with  re- 
duction by  manipulation.  Hippocrates  recommended,  when  other  ami 
gentler  means  had  failed,  to  make  extension  and  counter-eztensioo ; 
the  extending  bands  being  made  fast  above  the  knee  and  abore  tlie 
ankle,  so  as  to  distribute  the  points  of  pressure ;  and  the  counter-ei- 
tending  bands  being  secured  around  the  chest  under  the  armpits,  and 
also,  if  thought  necessary,  in  the  perineum  of  the  sound  side. 


Fig.  380. 


tbi  Up  hj  MEMailoa. 


Among  the  methods  recommended  and  practised  by  Hippocrates, 
was  sitting  across  the  upper  round  of  a  ladder  with  a  weight  attached 
to  the  thigh  of  the  dislocated  limb;  or  suspending  the  patient  from  a 
sort  of  gallows  with  the  head  downwards,  and  if  the  weight  of  the 
patient's  own  body  proved  insufficient,  the  surgeon  might  add  his  also: 
&  method  which  Hippocrates  characterizes  as  "a  good,  proper,  and 
natural  mode  of  reduction,  and  one  which  has  something  of  display  in 
it,  if  any  one  takes  delight  in  such  ostentatious  modes  of  procedure."' 

With  various  modifications  as  to  the  position  of  the  limb,  and  as  to 
the  points  upon  which  the  extending  and  counter-extending  forces  are 
to  be  applied,  and  with  differently  constructed  appliances,  surgeooa 
have  continued  to  employ  extension  down  to  this  day. 

The  great  majority  have  regarded  flexion  of  the  thigh  as  essential 
to  success ;  some  holding  the  limb  only  slightly  flexed,  and  others  in- 
sisting that  a  flexion  should  be  increased  to  a  right  angle  with  tbe 
body. 

The  French  surgeons,  including  Boyer  ami  Yidal  (de  Cassis),  prefer 
generally  to  apply  the  extending  bands  to  the  feet,  in  order  that  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh  may  not  be  stimulated  to  contraction  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  bandages.     Mr.  Skey  adopts  the  same  method. 

Sir  Astlay  Cooper,  Samuel  Cooper,  B.  Cooper,  Fergusson,  Miller, 
Pirrie,  Enchsen,  and  the  English  surgeons  generally,  make  fast  the 
lacq  above  the  knee.  J.  L.  Petit  and  Duvemey,  among  tbe  French, 
and  Dorsey,  Gibson,  with  roost  of  the  American  surgeons,  recommend 

■  Works  of  Hippocrates,  8yd.  eil..  London,  vol.  11.  p.  041. 
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the  same,  but  Gerdy  seeks  to  multiply  the  points  of  application,  and 
for  this  purpose  secures  the  extending  band  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  leg,  and  to  a  small  portion  of  the  thigh  above  the  knee. 

The  counter-extending  bands  are  now  almost  universally  made  to 
operate  against  the  perineum  of  the  dislocated  limb,  but  Boux,  follow- 
ing the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  places  it  in  the  perineum  of  the  sound 
limb.    Gribson  recommends  the  same  practice. 

Lizars  recommends  that  sometimes  the  reduction  should  be  attempted 
by  simply  placing  the  heel  in  the  perineum  and  making  the  exten- 
sion with  the  hands,  very  much  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  advises  us  to 
proceed  in  dislocations  of  the  humerus.  Morgan  and  Cock,  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  have  reduced  six  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  by 
placing  the  foot  between  the  thighs,  so  that  it  pressed  against  the 
upper  part  of  the  dislocated  bone,  and  thrust  it  away  from  the  pelvis; 
extension  and  rotation  of  the  limb  being  made  at  the  same  time  by 
assistants.^  Three  of  these  were  examples  of  dislocation  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii,  two  upon  the  pubes,  and  one  into  the  foramen  thyroideum ; 
and  most  of  them  had  occurred  in  weak  or  elderly  persons. 

Ambrose  Par^  was  among  the  first  to  recommend  the  use  of  pulleys 
for  the  reduction  of  dislocations.  Most  surgeons  since  his  day  have 
employed  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  extension  more  energetic 
and  steady,  and  that  it  might  be  longer  continued.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
plan  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — 

The  patient  having  been  bled  freely  and  the  muscles  still  farther 

Pig.  281. 
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relaxed  by  nauseating  doses  of  antimony  and  by  the  hot  bath,  he  is  to 
be  placed  on  his  back  upon  a  table  of  convenient  height  between  two 
staples;  a  strong  padded  leathern  girth  or  perineal  band,  constructed 
so  as  to  receive  the  thigh  and  to  press  at  the  same  moment  against  the 
perineum  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  pelvis,  is  then  applied  and  made 
fast  to  one  of  the  staples  situated  behind  the  patient  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  limb.  A  wetted  linen  roller  is  next  to  be  tightly 
applied  just  above  the  knee,  and  upon  this  a  leathern  strap  is  to  be 
buckled,  having  two  short  straps  with  rings  at  right  angles  with  the 

1  Cock  and  Morgan,  Chelius,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  242,  note  bj  South. 
42 
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circular  part;  or,  instead  of  this,  a  round  towel  made  in  the  knot 
called  the  clove-bitch.  The  knee  is  to  be  slightly  bent,  but  not  quite 
to  a  right  angle,  and  brought  across  the  opposite  thigh  a  little  above 
the  knee.  The  pulleys  being  now  attached,  the  extension  is  to  be 
commenced. 

A  very  simple  and  efficient  mode  of  making  the  extension,  if  ooe 
has  not  the  pulleys,  is  to  employ  for  this  purpose  a  small  rope,  the 
ends  being  tied  together  and  the  rope  being  then  doubled  upon  itself 
once  or  twice,  so  as  to  make  four  or  eight  parallel  cords.  The  oppo- 
site ends  of  this  bundle  of  ropes  being  made  fast  to  the  limb  and  the 

Fig.  282. 
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Staple,  the  extension  is  made  by  thrusting  a  stick  through  its  centre 
and  twisting  it. 

I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  resort  to  this  plan ;  and  indeed 
it  has  been  for  some  time  known  and  practised  among  surgeons  in  tbii 
country,^  having  been  first,  according  to  Prof.  Gilbert,  introduced  by 
Fahnestock,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Jarvis's  adjuster,  to  which  I  have  already  made  allusion  when  speak- 
ing of  dislocations  of  the  humerus,  has  been  often  used  with  success  io 
dislocations  of  the  hip  as  well  as  in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder.'  Its 
power  is  equal  to  that  of  the  pulleys,  while  the  direction  of  the  force 
can  be  varied  with  much  greater  ease.  The  most  serious  objections 
to  the  instrument  as  employed  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations,  are  its 
complexity  and  its  expensiveness. 

Mr.  Fergusson  says  that  the  Lancet  for  July  26, 1845,  contains  a 
description  of  a  similar  apparatus  constructed  by  Coxeter  at  the 
suggestion  of  G.  N.  Epps ;'  and  L'Estrange,  of  Dublin,  has  invented 
a  •'  windlass"  for  making  extension,  with  a  "  forceps"  by  which  the 
extending  power  can  be  instantly  disengaged.^    Mr.  Bloxham's  *'  dis- 

I  Gilbert,  of  Philadelphia,  note  to  Pirrie's  Surg.;  also  Amer.  Joum.  Me<L  &ci., 
vol.  XXXV.,  April,  1845. 

«  Crandall,  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  zxxix.  p.  77;  Atlee,  Trans.  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc,  vol.  hi.,  1850,  p.  857. 

3  Fergusson,  4th  Amer.  ed.,  p.  200.  *  Ibid.,  p.  IW 
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locatioD  tourniquet"  is  also  very  simple,  and  Mr.  Eriohsea  aMrms  that 
by  it  "  any  aniouat  of  extending  force  that  may  be  required  can  be 


IiCTli'i  »d]  ulir  »|ipll*d  lot  rednelira 


readily  act  up  and  inaintatned."*    Sedillot,  a  Frencb  sargeon,  has  sug- 
gested that  when  pulleys  are  used,  we  should  measure  the  exact  power 


BlDihim'i  "dlaloHtioB  (oDrniqntl"  &ppU*d  tot  nit 


employed  in  tbe  reduction,  by  an  ingeniously  contrived  apparatus 
called  the  dynamometer.'  Such  an  instrument  might  occasionally 
be  useful  in  preventing  the  application  of  excessive  force,  especially 
when  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  aa  aneesthctic. 
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Finally,  without  attempting  to  determine  the  precise  relative  Take 
of  these  different  procedures,  all  of  which  claim  for  themselves  the 
testimony  of  experience;  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  no  one  of  tbem 
is  without  merit,  and  that  each  may  in  certain  cases  possess  advantages 
over  the  others.  Precisely  what  the  cases  are  to  which  each  individual 
method  may  be  especially  applicable,  we  believe  it  would  be  impost- 
ble  to  declare  unless  the  cases  were  actually  before  us;  and  even  then 
it  would  probably  be  found  diflScult  often  to  say  which  was  the  best 
until  a  fair  trial  of  one  or  more,  and  a  final  success,  had  determined 
the  question.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  in  which  we  may  institute 
a  rigid  comparison  between  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  leading 
plans  of  reduction,  manipulation  and  extension,  for  while  it  is  true 
that  reduction  by  manipulation  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest 
day,  it  is  equally  true  that  extension  has  been  generally  preferred  and 
practised  by  surgeons  in  all  ages.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  Dr.  Reid, 
of  Bochester,  again  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  sub* 
ject,  illustrating  his  views  by  the  results  of  several  successful  experi- 
ments and  by  ingenious  arguments,  that  reduction  by  manipulation 
could  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  introduced  as  an  established  method 
of  practice ;  a  large  majority  of  all  the  cases  upon  record  of  reduction 
by  manipulation  having  been  reported  since  the  year  1851,  the 
period  of  Dr.  Reid's  first  communication  to  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Journal, 

The  following  summary  of  a  paper  prepared  by  myself,  with  the 
view  of  determining,  if  possible,  the  relative  value  of  the  two  methods, 
and  exhibiting  an  analysis  of  sixty-four  cases  in  which  manipulation 
was  employed,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
difficulty  in  which  this  subject  is  involved ;  and  if  it  does  not  actual!? 
decide  a  moot-point,  it  will  at  least  demonstrate  that  the  method  bj 
manipulation  is  not  without  its  hazards.^ 

"  Of  forty-one  cases  in  which  the  fact  is  stated,  twenty-eight  were 
reduced  on  the  first  attempt,  seven  on  the  second,  four  on  the  third, 
and  two  on  the  seventh.  In  seven  examples  the  head  of  the  femur 
has  been  thrown  from  one  position  to  another  upon  the  pelvis,  travel- 
ling from  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  to  the  ischiatio  notch,  and  from 
thence  to  the  foramen  ovale ;  or  directly  from  the  dorsum  to  the  fora- 
men, and  back  again ;  or  in  other  directions,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  original  dislocation;  in  some  instances  these  changes  being 
made  as  often  as  seven  times  in  succession.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
no  evil  consequences  seem  to  have  followed  upon  these  changes  of 
position.  One  of  my  own  cases  will  especially  serve  to  show  with 
what  impunity  sometimes  these  changes  may  be  made. 

''John  Caswell,  aet.  28,  was  admitted  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  on  the  13th  of  January,  1858,  with  a  dislocation  of 
the  left  femur  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  which  had  occurred  six  days  b^ 
fore.  His  own  account  of  the  accident  was  that  he  was  standing  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well,  bent  forwards  until  his  body  was  at  a  right  angle 

>  Reduction  of  Dislocation  of  the  Femur  by  Manipulation.  By  the  Author. 
Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  Nov.  1S57 ;  Feb.,  March,  June,  lSd9.  With  Ublesi  con- 
Btructed  by  my  very  intelligent  pupil,  Lucien  Damainville. 
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with  his  thighs,  when  a  bucket  holding  five  hundred  pounds  of  earth 
fell  upon  his  back  and  hips.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce 
the  dislocation.  Five  times  in  succession  manipulation  made  by  my- 
self failed,  leaving  the  head  of  the  bone  each  time  upon  the  dorsum 
ilii ;  the  sixth  attempt,  made  with  the  addition  of  moderate  extension 
by  the  hands,  threw  the  head  into  the  foramen  thyroideum.  By  revers- 
ing the  movements,  it  was  easily  replaced  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  The 
seventh  trial  was  made  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  when  I  sup- 
posed the  head  of  the  bone  to  be  opposite  the  lower  margin  of  the 
socket  I  did  not  permit  the  limb  to  turn  either  outwards  or  inwards, 
but  while  lifting  at  the  knee  with  my  hands,  with  sufficient  power  to 
raise  his  hips  from  the  table,  I  brought  the  limb  down  gradually  to  a 
line  parallel  with  the  opposite,  and  thus  finally  the  reduction  was 
accomplished.  No  pain  or  inflammation  followed,  and  in  two  weeks 
he  left  the  hospital ;  but  whether  he  was  able  to  walk  or  not  at  that 
time,  I  am  unable  to  say."^ 

Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  following  cases  have  come  to  my 
knowledge.  December  9th,  1865,  Dr.  James  R.  Wood  attempted,  at 
the  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  femur 
upon  the  dorsum  ilii  of  five  months'  standing,  in  a  man  sixty  years 
of  age,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Sayre,  myself,  and  the  class  of  medical 
students.  The  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  ether.  Manipula- 
tion alone  was  employed.  Probably  half  an  hour  had  been  consumed 
in  the  various  efforts,  when,  at  a  moment  when  the  thigh  was  being 
forcibly  abducted,  the  neck  was  broken  within  the  capsule,  and  very 
close  to  the  head.  I  was  able  to  feel  the  head  of  the  bone  distinctly, 
after  the  fracture,  and  to  move  it  freely  separated  from  the  neck. 

Dr.  David  Prince,  of  Illinois,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  informed 
me  that  he  had  himself  fractured  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  attempting 
the  reduction  of  an  ancient  dislocation  of  the  hip  by  manipulation. 

In  Markoe's  paper,  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  for  January, 
1855,  several  cases  similar  to  that  of  Caswell  are  reported,  in  which 
the  results  have  been  equally  fortunate ;  but  the  case  mentioned  as 
having  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Post,  had  a  more  serious  termina- 
tion. This  patient,  John  Kelly,  83t.  21,  had  a  dislocation  into  the 
ischiatio  notch,  and  on  the  same  day  the  reduction  was  attempted  by 
manipulation.  On  the  first  trial  the  head  of  the  bone  was  thrown 
into  the  foramen  ovale;  and,  afler  having  been  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  between  these  two  points  several  times,  it  was  finally  carried 
directly  from  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  socket  by  manual  extension 
applied  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  without  pulleys.  "  In  this  case,"  says 
Markoe,  ''the  cure  was  very  slow,  and  he  left  the  hospital  with  some 
degree  of  pain  and  swelling  about  the  joint.  I  learned  that  an  abscess 
formed  in  or  about  the  joint,  which  was  opened,  and  when  I  saw  him, 
a  year  after,  there  was  every  appearance  of  seated  morbus  coxarius." 

In  Case  14,  of  Markoe's  paper,  the  thigh  was  broken  at  the  neck 
after  manipulation  had  been  employed,  but  while  extension  was  being 
made  by  the  hands,  united  with  **  a  lifting  outwards."     Whether  the 

<  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  6S2. 
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■ 

fracture  was  due  to  the  extension,  or  to  the  manipulation,  seems  not 
to  be  clearly  determined.  The  dislocation  had  existed  seven  weeka 
when  this  attempt  at  reduction  was  made. 

Dr.  Bigelow  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum, 
of  six  months'  standing,  in  a  man  23  years  of  age,  which  he  attempted 
to  reduce  and  caused  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  His  ac< 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  the  accident  occurred  is  as  follows:  "I 
flexed  the  limb  once  slowly  upward  upon  the  abdomen — a  movement 
which  was  attended  with  a  continued  fine  crepitation  about  the  hip." 
Upon  examination,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  found  to  be  separated 
from  the  neck. 

Assisted  by  my  pupil,  Mr.  Hodge,  I  have  also  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing sixty-two  cases  of  attempts  at  reduction  by  extension ;  a  great 
majority  of  which,  we  find,  were  reduced  in  the  first  trials ;  but  five 
cases  of  recent  dislocation  were  not  reduced  until  after  several  attempts 
had  been  made. 

In  five  cases  the  femur  was  broken.  The  first  occurred  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  London.  Ben.  Whittenburg,  set  40,  was  admitted 
Nov.  4, 1827,  with  a  dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  of  twenty-two 
weeks'  duration.  After  bleeding,  &c.,  had  been  practised,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reduce  the  bone  by  pulleys,  in  which  the  reporter  pro- 
fesses to  believe  they  were  successful,  but  on  the  following  day  it  waa 
plainly  enough  not  in  place.  Mr.  Travers  again  resorted  to  extension, 
and  while  extension  was  kept  up  and  the  assistants  were  rotating  the 
limb  outwards,  the  neck  of  the  femur  gave  way.'  Malgaigne  mentions 
a  case  in  which,  while  he  was  himself  directing  the  operation,  the  thigh 
was  broken  through  its  lower  third.  He  was  attempting  to  reduce  the 
bone  by  extension,  but  it  was  not  until  he  gave  the  signal  for  rotation 
outwards  that  the  bone  gave  way.*  Gibson  says  that  Dr.  Physick,  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  while  engaged  in  reducing  a  dislocated 
thigh  by  the  pulleys,  broke  the  femur  in  consequence  of  exerting  loo 
much  force  upon  it  in  a  lateral  direction  by  an  additional  pulley;  and 
that  a  similar  accident  is  supposed  to  have  happened  to  Drs.  Harris 
and  Bandolph  in  the  same  hospital,  in  the  year  1888,  while  using  the 
pulleys  upon  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age ;  for  during  extension  and 
counter-extension,  at  the  moment  of  rotating  the  limb,  and  of  drawing 
it  forcibly  outwards  by  a  towel,  a  sudden  crack  was  heard.' 

The  fifth  case  is  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  having  occurred 
at  the  Brighton  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Owynne ;  the  dislo- 
cation was  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  and  was  supposed  to  have  existed 
about  one  month.  The  neck  of  the  femur  was  broken  in  the  first  at- 
tempt at  reduction,  and  while  the  surgeon  was  making  extension,  with 
gentle  rotation.* 

Sir  Astley  says :  "  There  are  plenty  of  cases  upon  record,  of  fatal 
abscesses  from  violent  attempts  at  the  reduction  of  dislocated  hips.'' 
We  presume  that  this  remark  has  reference  to  attempts  at  reduction 

>  London  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Nov.  1838,  p.  289. 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  clt.,  vol.  li.  pp.  146  and  880. 

*  Gibson's  Surgery,  sixth  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  889. 

*  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Disloc,  &c.,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  88. 
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by  extension,  since,  in  his  day,  this  was  almost  the  only  mode  in  use 
among  surgeons.  He  adds,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Skey  has  mentioned, 
in  the  Lwncet}  a  fatal  case  of  phlebitis  following  protracted  extension 
of  the  hip. 

Malgaigne  has  collected  no  less  than  eight  similar  examples,  with 
several  more  in  which  serious  consequences  and  even  death  followed 
promptly  upon  violent  attempts  at  reductioa  by  mechanical  means.* 

The  head  of  the  bone  has  been  repeatedly  thrown  from  the  dorsum 
ilii  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  and  B.  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  which 
the  bone  was  carried  from  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  ischiatic  notch, 
from  which  latter  position  it  could  not  afterwards  be  changed.* 

As  to  the  relative  chances  of  failure  by  the  two  methods,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  recorded  cases  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  Of  the  failures 
by  extension,  the  experience  of  almost  every  surgeon,  the  journals,  and 
the  treatises  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  examples;  while  among 
the  sixty-four  cases  of  attempts  at  reduction  by  manipulation  collected 
by  me,  and  excepting  the  cases  in  which  the  bone  was  broken,  only 
two  were  positive  failures.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that 
these  two  cases  occurred  in  the  iaxperience  of  the  New  York  City  Hos- 
pital ;  and  that  they  are  taken  from  a  total  of  fifteen,  this  being  the 
whole  number  which  had  been  treated  by  this  method  at  the  date  of 
these  observations,  in  the  New  York  Hospital.  One  had  existed  one 
month,  and,  after  repeated  trials  by  manipulation  and  frequent  changes 
of  position,  it  was  finally  reduced  by  pulleys.  The  other,  a  dislocation 
into  the  ischiatic  notch,  had  existed  only  a  few  hours.  At  least  seven 
or  eight  trials  were  made  to  accomplish  the  reduction  by  manipulation, 
but  without  success.  The  first  attempt  by  extension  failed  also,  but 
in  the  second  attempt  the  femur  was  kept  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
body,  and  the  bone  was  soon  brought  into  its  socket.^ 

We  have  in  these  two  examples  not  only  a  record  of  failure  by 
manipulation,  but  an  equal  record  of  success  by  extension ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  in  an  analysis  of  the  sixty-four  cases,  sixteen 
triumphs  of  manipulation  over  extension. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  statistics,  that  the  great  majority, 
especially  of  the  cases  treated  by  manipulation,  have  occurred  in 
private  practice,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  statistics  do 
not  furnish  the  most  reliable  basis  for  conclusions.  As  a  general  rule, 
unsuccessful  cases  are  not  published  by  private  practitioners,  but  suc- 
cessful cases  are  pretty  certain  to  be  made  known ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  series  of  cases  furnished  by  any  single  hospital  will  generally 
be  found  to  have  given  both  unsuccessful  and  successful  cases.  The 
writer  has  heard  lately  of  a  complete  failure  to  reduce  by  manipulation 
in  a  recent  luxation  of  the  hip,  after  repeated  efforts  on  several  succes- 
sive days,  and  where  skilful  surgeons  were  in  attendance ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  no  account  of  the  result  has  been  published. 

'  Op.  cit,  vol.  i.  p.  767, 1810-41.    Cooper  on  DIsloc.,  p.  69. 

'  Malffaigne,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  164  et  seq. 

*  Sir  Asiley  Cooper  on  Disloc.     By  Bransby  Cooper,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  96. 

«  Van  Buren,  New  York  Med.  Times,  Jan.  1856,  p.  126. 
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We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that^  in  the  New  York 
City  Hospital,  two  of  the  fifteen  cases  reported  were  failures ;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  remarkable  significance,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
skill  of  the  several  gentlemen  who  were  the  operators  in  these  cases; 
and  it  plainly  renders  a  new  series  of  statistics  necessary,  drawn  solely 
from  the  experience  of  one  or  more  similar  large  establishments^  before 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  decide  positively  upon  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  procedures. 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  express  our  present  convic- 
tions upon  this  subject,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  of  a  change  of 
opinion  whenever  the  proofs  shall  warrant  it 

Manipulation,  owing  to  the  greater  power  which  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  neck  and  head  of  the  bone  through  the  action  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  as  a  lever,  is  most  liable  to  throw  the  head  of  the 
bone  into  new  positions,  and  consequently  most  liable  to  rupture  the 
various  soil  tissues  about  the  joint,  to  produce  inflammation,  suppun- 
tion,  and  caries.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  most  liable,  also,  to  fracture 
the  neck  of  the  femur.  It  is  not  certain  in  our  mind  but  that»  when 
the  principles  which  control  the  reduction  are  more  completely  under- 
stood, these  evils  may  be  lessened ;  yet  we  can  scarcely  persuade  our 
selves  that  by  any  future  observations  the  state  of  the  question  will 
ever  be  greatly  changed.  We  cannot  but  think,  also,  that  some  coo- 
elusions  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  that,  since  the  time 
of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day,  manipulation  has  been  occasionallj 
recommended  and  successful  examples  reported ;  the  reduction  being 
accomplished  in  most  instances  by  processes  identical,  or  nearlv  so, 
with  those  now  adopted ;  yet  generally  the  writers  appear  to  oave 
been  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  before,  and,  indeed,  they  have 
generally  avowed  their  belief  that  the  method  suggested  by  theraaelves 
was  altogether  new  and  original.  Possibly  this  slowness  to  establish, 
and  total  inability  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  a  reputation,  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  method,  and  had  no  relation  to  its  failures.  Until  within 
a  few  years,  the  number  of  surgical  books»  and  especially  of  medical 
journals,  was  comparatively  very  small,  so  that  valuable  truths  often 
died  with  their  discoverers,  or  were  known  and  remembered  only  by 
a  few ;  but  it  is  possible,  also,  that  it  has  a  deeper  significance,  and  that 
it  implies  some  defect  in  the  procedure,  or  serious  danger,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  lapsed  into  desuetude  and 
finally  into  complete  oblivion. 

The  rules  which  the  author  would  give  for  the  employment  of 
manipulation  are  very  simple. 

The  patient  being  laid  on  his  back  upon  a  mattress,  the  surgeon, 
assuming  that  it  is  a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  should  seize  the 
foot  with  one  hand  and  the  other  he  should  place  under  the  knee: 
then,  flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  the  knee  is  to  be  carefully  lifted 
toward  the  face  of  the  patient  until  it  meets  with  some  resistance;  it 
must  then  be  moved  outwards  and  slightly  rotated  in  the  same  direc- 
tion until  resistance  is  again  encountered,  when  it  must  be  graduallr 
brought  downwards  again  to  the  bed.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
whole  process  could  be  expressed  in  simpler  or  more  intelligible  terms. 
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than  to  say,  that  the  limb  should  follow  constantly  its  own  inclina- 
tion. 

All  writers  have  united  in  the  necessity  of  flexion ;  and,  indeed, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  advocates  of  extension  have  insisted 
upon  carrying  the  dislocated  limb  more  or  less  across  the  sound  one ; 
or  of  making  the  extension  at  right  angles  with  the  body.  They 
have  also  been  nearly  unanimoas  in  their  statements  that  the  thigh 
should  then  be  abducted  and  finally  brought  down.  Nathan  Smith 
has  added  the  injunction  to  rotate  the  shaft  of  the  femur  outwards, 
and  to  press  gently  upon  the  inside  of  the  knee  while  the  thigh  is 
being  flexed  upon  the  body,  so  as  to  compel  the  head  of  the  bone  to 
hug  the  outer  margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  ischiatic  notch ;  a  suggestion  which  has  been  erroneously  in- 
terpreted by  some  writers  to  mean  that  he  would  carry  up  the  limb 
abaacted,  a  thing  which  is  simply  impossible  until  the  reduction  is 
accomplished.  In  adopting  this  practice,  however,  we  must  not  forget 
the  danger  which  we  incur  when  the  limb  is  completely  flexed,  and 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  below  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  of  throwing 
it  over  into  the  foramen  ovale.  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  has  also  noticed 
the  advantage  which  sometimes  may  be  gained  by  giving  to  the  limb 
at  this  moment  a  slight  rocking  motion. 

These  movements  of  the  limb,  with  perhaps  other  slight  modifica- 
tions, such  as  lifting  the  knee  moderately  or  forcibly  when  the  bone 
refuses  to  mount  over  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  pressing  with 
the  hand  or  foot  upon  the  pelvic  bones,  and  violent  circumduction, 
are  all  which  have  been  usually  practised  in  successful  manipulation. 

We  repeat,  however,  that  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  first  trial,  the 
knee  must  be  carried  only  in  those  directions  which  ofier  no  resistance, 
and  these  will  be  found  almost  always  to  be  the  same ;  the  knee  of  the 
dislocated  femur  hanging  over  the  sound  one  will  be  made  easily  to 
ascend  to  about  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  we  can  then  carry  it  out- 
wards a  short  distance,  probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  degrees ; 
at  this  moment,  frequently,  the  thigh  will  begin  to  rotate  outwards  of 
itself,  and  with  considerable  force,  or,  as  Wathman  says,  '*  a  self-twist- 
ing of  the  thigh  occurs,  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  fast  holding.^ 
When  this  action  takes  place,  the  reduction  is  immediately  accom- 
plished ;  and  it  is  in  fact  at  this  moment,  before  the  limb  begins  to 
descend,  that  the  bone  most  frequently  resumes  its  socket.  If  it  does 
not,  then  as  soon  as  the  limb  begins  to  fall  the  reduction  occurs, 
generally  with  a  loud  snap.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  this  manipula- 
tion is  to  fail  if  the  knee  has  descended  more  than  a  few  inches  with- 
out the  reduction  having  taken  place;  and  it  will  be  better  to  repeat 
the  manoeuvre  at  once,  rather  than  to  bring  the  limb  completely  down. 

Generally  ansBsthetics  ought  not  to  be  employed,  since  the  opera* 
tion,  if  successful,  is  not  usually  painful,  and  we  need  that  the  patient 
should  preserve  his  consciousness,  in  order  to  admonish  us  when  we 
are  using  improper  violence.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  action  of 
certain  muscles  sometimes  affords  material  assistance  in  the  reduction. 
If,  however,  the  patient  is  very  sensitive,  or  the  parts  about  the  joint 
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are  very  tender,  or  manipulation  without  anadsthetics  has  failed,  then 
certainly  these  agents  may  be  properly  and  advantageously  employed. 

If  we  propose  to  attempt  reduction  by  extension,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  lancet,  antimony,  and  the  hot  bath,  as  pre- 
liminary measures,  since  the  muscles  can  be  at  once  overcome  by  the 
much  more  certain  and  more  powerful  agents,  chloroform,  ether,  &c. 

The  method  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  most  often 
practised  by  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  is  essentiallv  as  follows  :^ 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  a.  bed  of  suitable  heignt^  recliDing  on 
his  back,  but  partly  over  upon  the  sound  side.  Observing  now  tbe 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  dislocated  thigh,  one  strong  staple  is  to  be 
secured  into  the  wall  upon  one  side  of  the  room,  and  another  upon  the 
opposite  side,  both  of  which  shall  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  line  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  The  staple  in  front  of  the 
body  will  be  higher  than  the  bed,  and  the  staple  behind  will  be,  in 
the  same  proportion,  lower  than  the  bed.  The  limb  being  stripped, 
two  pieces  of  strong  factory  cloth,  each  about  four  inches  wide  and 
two  feet  long,  should  be  laid  parallel  with  and  on  each  side  of  the 
limb ;  the  centre  of  each  strip  being  about  opposite  that  portion  of 
the  thigh  which  is  just  above  the  two  condyles.  Over  the  centre  of 
these  strips,  above  the  condyles  and  patella,  a  strong  roller,  three 
inches  wide  and  at  least  three  yards  long,  previously  wetted  in  water, 
is  to  be  turned  as  tightly  as  it  can  be  drawn  until  the  whole  roller  is 
exhausted ;  the  extremity  of  the  roller  being  made  fast  with  a  needle 
and  thread  rather  than  with  pins.  The  upper  ends  of  the  side  8tri{>3 
are  then  to  be  brought  down,  and  tied  to  the  lower  ends,  forming 
thus  two  lateral  loops,  upon  which  one  of  the  hooks  of  the  compoaod 
pulleys  is  to  be  maae  fast,  while  the  other  hook  is  secured  to  the  front 
staple  in  the  wall.  Instead  of  these  rollers  we  may  employ,  if  we 
choose,  a  leathern  thigh-belt.  For  the  purpose  of  counter-extension 
a  sheet  is  folded  diagonally,  and  its  centre  being  applied  to  the  peri- 
neum of  the  dislocated  limb,  the  ends  are  tied  firmly  into  the  back 
staple.  To  prevent  the  body  from  moving  laterally,  under  the  action 
of  the  pulleys,  one  assistant  should  be  seated  upon  the  bed,  with  his 
back  against  the  side  and  back  of  the  patient,  and  his  right  arm 
thrown  over  the  body ;  it  is  well  also  to  station  another  beside  the 
sound  limb,  so  as  to  retain  it  also  in  its  place  upon  the  bed.  Under- 
neath the  upper  part  of  the  dislocated  limb  a  strong  and  broad  band- 
age should  be  placed,  of  sufficient  length  to  tie  over  the  neck  of  the 
surgeon  when  he  is  standing  about  half  bent  over  the  bodj  of  the 
patient. 

Everything  being  arranged,  and  all  portions  of  the  apparatus  having 
been  sufficiently  tested  to  make  sure  that  nothing  will  give  way  during 
the  operation,  the  ansBsthetic  is  to  be  administered,  and  as  the  patient 
falls  gradually  under  its  influence,  the  action  of  the  pulleys  should 
commence,  and  be  slowly  but  steadily  increased;  a  third  assistant 
managing  the  rope,  so  as  to  leave  the  surgeon  unembarrassed,  and 
able  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  the  position  of  the  trochanter 
major  and  of  the  head  of  the  femur.    In  order  to  this,  he  should 
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place  one  hand  upon  each  of  these  prominences,  and  watch  carefully 
their  descent. 

The  length  of  time  which  will  be  required  to  bring  down  the  limb 
must  dififer  greatly  in  different  personS;  according  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  the  condition,  age,  &c.,  of  the  patient;  but 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  slow  and  steady  action  is  much  more 
effective  than  rapid  and  irregular  tractions,  and  it  is  in  this  especially, 
rather  than  in  the  relative  amount  of  power,  that  the  pulleys  possess 
always  so  great  an  advantage  over  the  hands. 

When  the  surgeon  finds  that  the  head  of  the  bone  has  nearly  or 
quite  reached  the  socket,  if  it  does  not  take  its  place  spontaneouslv, 
he  may  place  his  neck  in  the  noose  which  passes  underneath  the  thigh, 
and  lift  upwards  and  outwards,  in  order  to  raise  the  trochanter  major, 
and  thus  enable  the  head  to  rotate  toward  the  acetabulum.  It  is  in 
this  part  of  the  manoeuvre,  and  especially  when  at  the  same  moment 
one  of  the  assistants,  after  bending  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  so  as  to 
make  of  it  a  lever,  has  rotated  the  thigh  outwards,  that  the  fracture 
of  the  neck  has  generally  taken  place ;  and  we  cannot  be  too  cautious, 
therefore,  particularly  in  old  persons,  not  to  bear  very  strongly  upon 
the  noose,  nor  to  permit  the  assistant  to  rotate  outwards  with  great 
force. 

If  the  bone  does  not  enter  the  socket,  we  may  increase  the  flexion, 
or  suddenly  release  the  tension,  or,  in  fine,  again  resort  to  manipula- 
tion alone. 

When  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  the  patient  should  be  laid 
upon  his  back,  with  the  knees  resting  over  a  pillow,  and  tied  together 
lightly  with  a  towel  or  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth.  In  order  also  the  more 
certainly  to  prevent  a  reluxation,  the  thigh  of  the  dislocated  limb 
should  be  gently  rotated  outwards,  by  which  the  head  will  be  pressed 
forwards  against  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule. 

Such  an  accident,  however,  as  a  recurrence  of  the  dislocation,  in 
the  case  of  the  femur,  is  exceedingly  rare ;  and  I  should  have  deemed 
it  altogether  impossible,  except  as  the  result  of  considerable  violence 
again  applied,  had  not  at  least  two  examples  been  reported  to  us 
upon  very  excellent  authority.  Malgaigne  says  he  has  himself  seen 
an  example  of  reluxation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  occasioned  by  an  un- 
timely movement;^  and  Yerneuil  has  seen,  ten  days  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  dislocation  upon  the  ischiatic  notch,  the  dislocation  repro- 
duced by  a  sudden  effort  of  the  patient  to  sit  up ;'  indeed,  it  is  when 
the  limb  is  in  a  flexed  position  that  the  accident  seems  most  likely  to 
occur. 

Of  course,  in  these  remarks  we  mean  to  except  those  cases  in  which 
the  upper  margin  of  the  acetabulum  is  broken  off,  and  the  head  of  the 
femur  has  consequently  lost  its  natural  support  in  this  direction. 

The  possibility  of  this  accident  is  also  confirmed  by  the  examples 
of  '*  voluntary"  dislocations  which  I  shall  relate  in  the  last  section  of 
this  chapter. 

>  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  880.  >  Ibid.,  p.  840. 
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The  method  of  eztensioD  recommended  by  Dr.  B'lgelow,  namely, 
■with  the  thigh  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  has  already  been  referred 
to ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  preferable 
to  exteosion  as  practised  by  Sir  Aatley  Cooper.  Nearly  all  surgeons, 
however,  have  recognized  uie  necessity  of  fiexing  the  thigh  in  certsio 
cases.  Dr.  Bigelow  EOg- 
Fig.  285.  gests  that  where  greater 

force  is  required  thincao 
be  obtained  by  the  nsaii 
methods,  a  tripod  should 
be  employed,  as  sfaowo  in 
the  accompanying  wood- 
cut. 

The  following  case,  re- 
ported to  me  by  Dr.  N. 
Fanning,  of  Catskill,  N.Y, 
illustrates  the  ocuasioiul 
necessity  of  resorting  to 
extension,  and  is  of  special 
interest  on  account  of  tbt 
extreme  youth  of  the  pa- 
tient. I  have  referred  to 
the  same  case  once  before. 
A  little  girl,  two  and  a 
half  years  old,  waa  caugbi 
under  a  falling  door  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1867, 
but  her  parents  suspecled 
no  injury  beyond  a  severe 
bruise  until  ten  days  later. 
when  they  consulted  Dr. 
Fanning.  The  left  femur 
was  then  found  to  be  dislocated  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  Dr.  Fauniog 
attempted  first  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  manipulation,  but  he  failed. 
He  then  directed  the  father  to  make  extension  by  the  legs,  while  ihe 
mother  made  counter-extension  by  seizing  the  child  under  the  arm& 
and  thus  he  soon  succeeded  in  effecting  the  reduction. 


Tripod  bw 


(Blg.I.w.) 


tfyn. — "Upwardsand  backwarda  into  the  iHChiaticnolch;"  BirA.  Cooper,  "fp- 
waras  and  backwards  into  the  ^reat  HAcro-Hcialic  notch;"  LlEars.  "Backinrd) 
into  the  sacro-eciatic  foramen;"  fi.  Cooper.  "Backwards into  the  l»chiaticuatr-b;" 
Llaton,  B.  Cooper,  Miller,  Pirrie.  Ericlisen.  Skey,  Gibson.  "DawnwaTdHftod  out- 
wards on  the  OB  iBchiiim  ;"  Boyer,  Dorsey.  "Backwards  and  downwards  Into 
tlic  ischiatlc  notch;"  Chellus.  Petit,  Duremey.  "Upon  the  tachiam  ;"  Bertnndi. 
"Bacro-Hcialic,"  Qerdj.  "Iscblatic;"  Malgaigne.  "Dorsal  t>elow  the  tendon;" 
Bigelow. 

Boyer  considers  this  dislocation  as  only  secondary  upon  a  disloca- 
tion upon  the  dorsum  ilii ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  it  often  occurs 
as  a  primary  accident.    Not  unfrequently,  also,  what  was  primarily  a 
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dislocation  into  the  isobiatio  notch,  beoomes  sabseqaently  a  dislocatioa 
upon  the  dorsam  ilii. 

Causes.- — A  fall  upon  the  foot  or  knee  when  the  limb  is  very  much 
in  advance  of  the  body ;  or  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight  upon  the  back 


Fig.  286. 


Fig.  S87. 


and  pelvis  when  the  thi;;h 
is  nearly  or  quite  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  body.  In- 
deed, the  causes  are  very 
similar  to  those  which  pro- 
duce dislocations  opon  the 
dorsum  ilii,  except  that  it 
ia  necessary  to  suppose  the 
limb  in  a  position  more 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  , 
the  trunk,  at  the  moment  in  m 
which  the  force  is  applied. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Mr.  Syme,  who  dissected  the  body  of  a 
man  recently  dead  whose  thigh  bad  been  dislocated  into  the  ischiatic 
notch,  found  the  gluteus  maximus  nearly  torn  asunder,  the  head  of 
the  femur  being  imbedded  in  its  substance;  the  gluteus  minimus, 
the  pyriformis,andthe  gemellus  superior  lacerated;  the  capsular  liga- 
ment extensively  torn  close  to  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the 
round  ligament  completely  separated  from  the  femur.  The  head  of 
the  femur  was  lying  in  the  great  ischiatic  notch,  upon  the  gemelli 
and  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve,  behind  the  acetabulana  and  a  little  above 
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it ;  being  situated  between  the  upper  margin  of  tbe  cotcb  and  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.'  Figure  286  is  a  representation  of  this 
speeimen. 

Dr.  Josepb  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  baa  reported  &d  ex- 
ample of  this  dislocation  in  which  death  having  occurred  four  A»p 
after  redaction,  be  was  able  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  l&aom. 
By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  H.,  I  was  permitted  to  be  present  at  this 
autopsy,  and  the  lesions  were  found  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  tbe 
case  related  bySyme;  but  the  gluteeus  minimus  was  not  torn,  aoil 
there  was  added  a  laceration  of  the  obturator  extemos.  Dr.  Leale 
has  reported  one  other  dissection  made  after  reduction* 

Dr.  Bigelow  speaks  of  a  dorsal  dislocation  as  sometimes  occupying  a 
position  as  low  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  ischiatic  notch ;  but  tlie 
dislocation  now  under  consideration  ha  describes  as  that  in  which  Lbe 
head  of  the  femur  having  been  driven  from  its  socket  downwards  ud 
backwards,  is  subsequently,  in  the  attempt  to  straighten  the  limb, 
carried  upwards  behind  the  socket  until  it  is  arrest^  by  the  strong 
teadon  of  the  obturator  internus,  and  the  subjacent  capsule.     In  some 

Fig.  288. 


iMIleB.    (Blctlow. 


cases  also  the  head  passes  behind  the  tendon  and  the  subjacent  cap- 
sule. He  prefers,  therefore,  to  speak  of  this  dislocation  as  "dorial 
below  the  tendon." 

Symptoms. — The  position  of  the  limb  is  in  some  cases  nearly  tbe 
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same  ftS  in  certaio  dislocatiooa   upon  tbe  dorsum.     It  is  sbortened 
usually  about  half  an  inch,  the  thigh  being  flexed  upon  the  body, 


Fig.  390. 


ivpoiillon.    {Blgtlaw-.) 

adducted,  and  rotated  inwards;  but  the  flexion  is  often  less  than  in 
dislocations  upon  the  dorsum,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes 
much  greater.  Generally  it  is  such  that,  when  the  patient  is  standing, 
the  epa  of  the  great  toe  of  the  dislocated  limb  touches  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe  of  the  sound  limb. 

Bigelow  observes  that  the  extreme 
flexion  which  is  sometimes  found 
to  exist,  especially  when  the  patient 
is  in  the  recumbent  position,  is 
generally  due  to  the  arrest  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  by  the  internal 
obturator  and  the  subjacent  untorn 
capsule.  When  the  patient  rises,  the 
weight  of  the  limb  may  force  the 
head  up  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator;  or  if  the  limb  is  brought 
down  with  force,  the  tendon  and 
capsnle  may  give  way  and  the  head 
may  ascend  to  any  point  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  the  ilium,  and  in 

this  way  an  isobiatic  may  be  con-       wrtoamm  npmrti  .nd  h«kw.rdi  in. 
verted  into  an  iliac  dislocation.  smi  iKhimtie  nsich.  '■Baiow  th<  ism 

wb«n  ib*p*ilBiitli  nrtmbfat.   (Blgalov 
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The  head  of  the  femur  is  sometimes  distinctly  felt  in  its  new  position, 
especially  when  the  limb  is  moved  upwards  or  downwards.  The  tro- 
chanter major  is  approximated  toward  the  anterior  superior  spiaoas 
process  of  the  ilium. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks  that  this  dislocation  is  the  most  difficah 
to  detect,  and  Mr.  Syme  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
accident  was  overlooked  by  himself,  and  the  thigh  was  not  reduced 
until  the  thirteenth  day  -/  and  subsequently  Mr.  Syme  has  called  at- 
tention to  what  he  considers  as  one  of  the  most  important  diagnostic 
marks — indeed,  he  says  it  is  never  absent,  nor  is  it  ever  met  with  ia 
any  other  injury  of  the  hip-joint,  "whether  dislocation,  fracture,  or 
bruise ;"  this  is  "  an  arched  form  of  the  lumbar  part  of  the  spine,  which 
cannot  be  straightened  so  long  as  the  thigh  is  straight,  or  on  a  line 
with  the  patient's  trunk.  When  the  limb  is  raised  or  bent  upwards 
upon  the  pelvis,  the  back  rests  flat  upon  the  bed ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
limb  is  allowed  to  descend,  the  back  becomes  arched  as  before."*  This 
position,  assumed  by  the  back  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  straighten 
and  depress  the  limb,  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  psoas  magnns  and 
iliacus  internus.  But,  in  addition  to  this  valuable  sign,  the  inversion 
of  the  toes,  immobility  of  the  limb,  and  the  absence  of  crepitus,  are 
generally  sufficient  in  themselves  to  distinguish  it  from  a  fracture  of 
the  neck.  Dr.  Squires,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  a  note  addressed  to  me  in 
March,  1860,  suggests,  also,  that  in  ancient  cases  the  projection  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  may  be  felt  by  passing  the  finger  into  the  rectum 
or  vagina.  In  this  way  Dr.  Sayre  and  myself  determined  a  dislocation 
into  the  ischiatic  notch  which  had  existed  six  months,  in  a  boy  twelve 
years  old ;  and  Dr. Wood,  with  myself,  diagnosticated  the  same  dU- 
location  in  a  woman  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  which  had  existed  four 
weeks,  in  the  same  manner. 

Prognosis. — I  have  seen  two  dislocations  of  this  character  which 
were  not  recognized  by  the  surgeons  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the 
injury,  nor  for  some  weeks  afterwards.  One  was  in  a  lad  twelve'years 
old,  who  was  brought  to  me  from  an  adjacent  county  in  August^  1847. 
The  accident  had  happened  eight  weeks  before.  His  limb  was  short- 
ened one  inch;  it  was  also  forcibly  adducted  and  rotated  inwards. 
Dr.  Colegrove,  a  very  excellent  surgeon,  had  made  a  thorough  attempt 
to  reduce  the  dislocation  with  pulleys  a  few  days  before  he  was  brought 
to  me,  and  I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  subject  him  again  to  the  trial 
Notwithstanding  the  dislocation,  his  limb  was  quite  useful.  The  second 
was  in  the  case  of  the  boy  seen  by  Dr.  Sayre  and  myself,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred. 

Treatment. — In  employing  manipulation,  we  may  follow,  with  onlj 
a  slight  modification,  the  directions  already  given  in  dislocations  up^.^n 
the  dorsum  ilii.  We  find  the  head  of  the  femur  lower,  consequeotlv 
the  extent  of  the  circuit  to  be  described  in  the  manoeuvre  is  diminiibed, 
but  in  other  respects  the  processes  are  identical. 

>  Amer.  Joum.  Med  Sci.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  242. 

'  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1848,  p.  461,  from  Lend,  and  Edinb.  Month. 
Joum.,  July,  1848. 
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We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  there  is  especial  danger,  while 
attempting  to  reduce  this  dislocation  by  manipulation,  that  the  head 
of  the  bone  will  be  thrown  across  into  the  foramen  thyroideum.  I 
have  already  mentioned  one  case  occurring  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Post 
in  the  New  York  Hospital,  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur,  originally 
in  the  ischiatic  notch,  passed  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
ischiatic  notch  and  the  roramen  ovale  many  times,  and  which,  although 
the  reduction  was  finally  accomplished,  was  followed  by  morbus  coxa- 
rius.  Parker  mentions  a  second  case  in  the  same  paper,'  in  which  his 
first  attempt  to  reduce  by  manipulation  carried  the  head  of  the  bone 
into  the  foramen  ovale ;  but  the  second  attempt  was  successful.  In 
Dr.  Hutchinson's  case,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  the  first 
attempt  at  reduction  was  made  without  an  ansBsthetic,  and  by  manipu- 
lation after  the  method  described  by  Beid.  The  first  two  attempts 
failed,  and  in  the  third,  the  limb  being  more  abducted  than  before,  the 
head  of  the  bone  was  thrown  into  the  foramen  ovale.  By  reversing 
the  movements,  it  was  replaced  in  the  ischiatic  notch ;  and  this  change 
of  position  was  made  seven  or  ei^ht  times.  The  patient  was  now 
etherized,  and  the  bone  was  lifted  into  its  socket  in  the  same  manner 
which  I  have  described  in  the  case  of  Caswell.  Malgaigne  refers  to  a 
patient  of  Lenoir's  and  to  another  of  his  own,  in  which  the  head  of 
the  bone  was  lodged  under  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  during  the 
attempts  at  reduction.' 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1855,  Charles  McCormick,  sat.  21,  a  laborer  on 
the  "  State  Line  Bailroad,"  was  caught  between  two  cars,  with  his  back 
resting  against  one  car,  and  his  right  knee  against  the  other,  the  right 
thigh  being  raised  to  a  right  angle  with  his  body.  As  the  cars  came 
together  he  felt  a  *'  cracking"  at  his  hip-joint,  and  found  himself  im- 
mediately unable  to  walk  or  stand. 

Two  hours  after  the  accident,  assisted  by  my  son  Theodore,  and 
Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  I  examined  the  limb  carefully,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  reduction  with  the  pulleys^  in  case  the  attempt  by  ma- 
nipulation should  fail. 

The  patient  lying  upon  his  back,  I  seized  the  right  leg  and  thigh 
with  my  hands,  the  leg  being  moderately  flexed  upon  the  thigh,  and 
carried  the  knee  slowly  up  toward  the  oelly,  until  it  had  approached 
within  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  when,  noticing  a  slight  resistance  to 
farther  progress  in  this  direction,  I  carried  the  knee  across  the  body 
outwards,  until  I  again  encountered  a  slight  resistance,  and  immediately 
I  began  to  allow  the  limb  to  descend.  At  this  moment  a  sudden  slip 
or  snap  occurred  near  the  joint,  and  I  supposed  reduction  was  accom- 
plished ;  but  on  bringing  the  limb  down  completely,  I  found  it  was 
still  in  the  ischiatic  notch.  I  think  the  head  had  slipped  off  from  the 
lower  lip  of  the  acetabulum,  after  having  been  gradually  lifted  upon  it. 

Without  delay  I  commenced  to  repeat  the  manipulation,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  Again,  at  the  same  point,  when  the  limb 
was  just  beginning  to  descend,  a  much  more  distinct  sensation  of  slip- 

>  Markoe's  paper,  N.  T.  Journ.  of  Med.,  Jan.  1855. 
s  Malgaigne,  op.  dt.,  torn.  ii.  p.  889. 
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piDg  was  felt,  and  on  dropping  the  limb  it  was  foand  to  be  in  pUtce 
and  in  form,  with  all  its  mobihty  completely  restored. 

No  ansasthetic  was  employed,  and  no  person  supported  the  body  or 
interfered  in  any  way  to  assist  in  the  reduction.  iTo  outcry  was  made 
by  the  patient,  yet  he  informed  me  that  the  manipulation  hurt  bim 
considerably.  The  amount  of  force  employed  by  myself  was  just 
sufficient  to  lift  the  limb,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  whole  pro- 
cedure was  only  a  few  seconds. 

Yig,  201. 


Redaction  of  dlsloeation  upwards  and  bMkwardi  into  the  great  iiehUUe  noteb,  hj  extowlM.  ^ 
Astley  Gooper'ijnethod.) 

After  the  reduction  he  remained  upon  his  back,  in  bed,  eleven  days, 
in  pursuance  of  my  instructions.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  b^ao  to 
walk  about,  but  was  unable  to  resume  work  until  after  eight  weeks 
or  more.  It  is  probable  that  he  could  have  walked  immediately  after 
the  reduction,  without  much  if  any  inconvenience,  so  trivial  was  the 
inflammation  which  resulted  from  the  accident.  He  never  complaioed 
of  pain,  but  only  of  a  slight  soreness  back  of  the  trochanter  major. 
near  the  head  of  the  bone.  This  soreness  continued  several  weeks 
and  was  especially  present  when  he  bent  forwards.  After  the  lapse 
of  four  months,  when  I  last  saw  him,  he  occasionally  felt  a  pain  at 
this  point  in  stooping,  but  the  motions  of  the  joint  were  free ;  he  walked 
rapidly  and  without  halt. 

If  the  reduction  is  attempted  by  extension,  we  ought  to  remember 
that  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  more  behind  than  above  the  socket,  and 
that  it  is  not  requisite  to  carry  it  downwards  so  much  as  forwards; 
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and  especially  that  it  must  mount  over  the  most  elevated  margin  of 
the  socket,  in  order  to  resume  its  position.  The  extension  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  made  at  a  right  angle  with  the  bodj,  as  the  following 
case  will  illustrate : — 

John  Hebden,  sBt.  40,  was  sitting  with  his  legs  hanging  over  the 
dock,  when  his  left  knee  was  struck  by  a  ferry-boat,  dislocating  the 
head  of  the  femur  into  the  ischiatic  notch.  I  found  him  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  on  the  following  morning,  about  twenty  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent Sept.  29, 1866.  In  the  recumbent  posture  the  limb  was  pretty 
strongly  adducted  and  slightly  rotated  inwards.  It  was  shortened 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  In  the  erect  posture  both  adduction  and 
inward  rotation  were  very  slight. 

Having  etherized  him,  I  made  three  separate  attempts  at  reduction 
by  manipulation,  but  failed.  I  then  made  extension  m  the  following 
manner :  The  patient  resting  upon  his  back,  I  stood  astride  his  body, 
and  clasping  my  hands  under  the  knee,  I  pulled  directly  upwards, 
while  an  assistant  held  down  the  pelvis.  I  did  not  feel  the  bone  re- 
sume its  place,  nor  was  I  aware  that  reduction  was  accomplished,  but 
when  I  let  the  limb  down  the  bone  was  found  to  be  in  its  socket. 

Two  or  three  minutes  later,  and  before  the  patient  had  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  ether,  I  raised  the  knee,  to  indicate  to  some 
young  men,  who  had  just  come  in,  how  the  dislocation  had  been  re- 
duced, when  it  slipped  out  again,  with  a  sudden  j6rk  and  a  gating 
sensation.  This  sensation  I  had  felt  once  or  twice  before  while  ma- 
nipulating. It  was  scarcely  as  rough  as  the  crepitus  of  a  fracture,  and 
it  probably  indicated  that  the  cartilaginous  margin  of  the  acetabulum 
bad  been  broken  off. 

The  limb  was  now  brought  down  to  the  bed,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
in  the  same  position  as  before  reduction  was  attempted.  Standing 
again  over  the  patient,  and  placing  my  hands  under  the  knee,  I  pulled 
upwards,  and  the  head  resumed  its  place ;  this  time  with  a  sudden 
jerk  and  with  the  same  rough  sensation.  The  limb  was  then  placed 
in  the  extended  position  and  secured  by  a  long  splint,  which  was  not 
removed  until  the  eleventh  day. 

The  facility  with  which  the  reluxation  took  place  in  the  preceding 
case  will  sufficiently  explain  what  happened  in  the  following  case  on 
the  tenth  day  after  reduction,  and  on  account  of  which  I  was  subse- 
quently consulted. 

Wm.  Milne,  set.  19,  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  thrown  from  a  wagon. 
May  13,  1868,  dislocating  his  left  femur  into  the  ischiatic  notch.  Dr. 
Watson,  of  Clarendon,  Orleans  Co.,  was  consulted  within  three  hours. 
Drs.  Wood  and  Tafll  were  also  present.  Dr.  Watson  laid  the  patient 
on  his  back,  and  without  anaesthetics  reduced  the  dislocation  by  ma- 
nipulation. The  bone  was  felt  distinctly  as  it  slipped  into  its  place, 
and  the  limb  immediately  resumed  its  natural  position  and  length,  as 
all  the  surgeons  present  affirm.  He  was  soon  out  of  the  house  on 
crutches,  and  on  the  eleventh  day  went  in  bathing.  When  he  came 
out  of  the  water  he  complained  of  his  hip,  and  on  the  following  day  it 
was  seen  to  be  shortened.  Subsequently  it  was  examined  by  several 
surgeons,  all  of  whom  pronounced  it  dislocated.    An  attempt  was  then 
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made  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  Jarvis'g  adjuster,  but  without  aiues- 
thesidi  as  the  patient  refused  to  be  rendered  insensible.  The  attempt 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  father  brought  an  action  against  Dr.  Wataon 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Orleans  Co.,  Judge  Davis  presiding,  for  Sept 
1858.  The  prosecutor  failed  to  appear,  and  Dr.  Watson,  the  defend* 
ant,  took  judgment  by  default. 

Lente  relates  a  case  in  which,  extension  being  employed,  the  cord 
was  suddenly  cut  while  the  limb  was  abductQd  and  rotated  outwards, 
when  the  head  of  the  femur  left  the  ischiatic  notch,  and  rose  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii,  assuming  a  position  directly  above  the  acetabulum,  aod 
below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process ;  and  from  which  position 
it  was  subsequently,  with  great  difficulty,  returned  to  the  socket.^ 

§  3.  Dislocations  Downwabbs  and  Forwabdb  into  tbx  Foramkk 

Thtroideum. 

8yn. — "  Downwards  into  the  foramen  ovale ;"  Sir  A.  Cooper,  "  Downwaitb 
into  the  obturator  foramen  ;^*  Lizars.  *^  Downwards  and  forwards  into  the  fan- 
men  obturatorimn  ;*'  B.  Cooper.  *^  Inwards  and  downwards  into  the  oyal  hole;'^ 
Chelius.  **  Downwards  and  forwards  into  the  foramen  ovale  ;**  Pinie.  ^*  Down- 
wards and  inwards;"  Boyer.  "Sub-pubic;"  Gerdy.  " Ischio-pubic ;"  Mil- 
gaigne. 

Causes. — In  order  to  produce  this  dislocation  the  limb  must  be,  at 
the  moment  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  in  a  position  of  abduction. 
Perhaps  most  often  it  is  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight  npoo 
the  back  of  the  pelvis  when  the  body  is  bent  and  the  tbigos  spread 
asunder. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  capsule  gives  way  upon  the  inner  side 
especially ;  the  round  ligament  is  torn  from  its  attachment,  and  the 
head  of  the  femur  pressing  forwards  and  downwards,  finds  a  lodge* 
ment  upon  the  obturator  ezternus  muscle,  over  the  foramen  tbyroi- 
deum. 

Symptoms. — The  thigh  is  lengthened  from  one  to  two  inches,  aV 
ducted  and  flexed,  the  body  being  also  bent  forwards  or  flexed  upon 
the  thigh.  The  dislocated  limb  is  advanced  before  the  other,  and  the 
toes  generally  point  directly  forwards,  but  they  may  incline  either 
outwards  or  inwards.  The  hip  is  flattened  or  depressed ;  the  long 
adductors  are  felt  tense  upon  the  inside  of  the  limo ;  the  trochanter 
major  is  less  prominent  than  upon  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  may  sometimes  be  felt  in  its  new  position.  The  lengthening 
of  the  limb  alone  is  sufiicient  to  distinguish  this  accident  from  a 
fracture  of  the  neck. 

The  flexion  and  abduction  are  due  in  some  measure  to  the  tension 
of  the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  internus,  and  perhaps  to  a  similar 
condition  of  other  rotators  and  flexors;  but,  according  to  Bigelow,  the 
ilio-femoral  ligament  offers  the  chief  resistance,  and  constitutes  the 
chief  impediment  to  the  restoration  of  the  bone. 

Treatment. — It  is  pretty  certain  that  in  the  following  example  there 
was  a  spontaneous  reduction,  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  an  accidental 

^  Lente,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Not.  1860,  p.  814. 
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reduotioQ  of  a  dislocated  femar  from  tlie  thyroid  foramen.  Perbaps 
it  was  only  an  example  of  a  partial  luxation ;  of  wbioh  species  of  for- 
ward luxation  I  Bbali  hereafter  relate  another  case  as  naviDg  come 
under  my  own  notice. 

Jacob  Lower,  tet.  10,  fell  from  a  tree,  a  height  of  about  twelve  feet 
to  the  ground.    It  is  not  known  how  he  struok.    He  became  imme- 

ITg.  9»a.  Kg.  398. 


diatelj  quite  faint,  and  when  he  had 

partly  recovered,  he  attempted  to  get 

ap,  but  could  not.    He  said  his  leg 

■was  broken,  and  oried  out   lustily 

vhenever  it  was  moved.    The  father 

arrived  in  about  an  hour,  and  found     ouioKtisndonniditBd  tanrkrdtiDioib* 

him  still  lying  on  his  back  where  he  ftmara  tiiT"i'i«iim. 

had  fallen,  with  his  right  leg  carried 

away  from  the  other,  and  turned  outwards.    He  lifted  him  up  to  place 

him  in  a  small  hand-wagon,  which  was  long  enough  for  his  body,  but 

only  one  foot  and  a  half  in  width.     Finding  that  his  right  leg  was  so 

much  abducted  as  to  prevent  his  being  laid  in  so  narrow  a  space,  he 

seized  upon  it,  and  with  some  force  pressed  the  knee  inwards  across 

the  opposite  leg,  when  suddenly  it  resumed  its  position  with  a  loud 

Buap  like  a  "  cannon."    I  use  the  language  of  the  father.    On  the 

following  day  I  examined  the  limb  carefully,  and  found  its  motion 
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free.  He  was,  however,  vomiting  the  contents  of  his  stomach,  and 
passing  blood  from  the  bladder  qaite  freely.  The  vomiting  soon 
ceased,  bat  the  hemorrhage  from  the  bladder  continued  three  or  four 
days.  On  the  ninth  day  he  walked  out,  and  on  the  twelfth  he  was 
seen  climbing  upon  the  top  of  a  house.  I  saw  him  again  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year,  and  found  that  he  was  still  complaining  of  an  occa- 
sional soreness  in  the  region  of  the  hip-joint. 

If  we  attempt  to  reduce  by  manipulation,  it  will  be  proper  to  follov 
the  same  rule  which  we  have  stated  as  applicable  to  dislocations  back- 
wards, namely,  to  carry  the  limb  in  the  first  instance  only  in  those  di- 
rections in  which  it  is  found  to  move  easily.  Instead,  therefore,  of  hold- 
ing the  leg  in  a  position  of  adduction  while  the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the 
abdomen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  it  up  abducted ;  and  when  the 
further  progress  of  the  knee  t9ward  the  belly  is  arrested,  the  limb  most 
be  moved  inwards,  and  finally  brought  down  adducted.  When  the  knee 
is  about  opposite  the  pubes,  or  a  little  lower,  in  its  descent,  the  femar 
should  be  gently  rotated  inwards,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  head 
toward  the  acetabulum.  The  reduction  may  also  be  sometimes  fS^cili- 
tated  by  lifting  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  aid  of  a  band  passed 
under  the  upper  portion  of  the  thigh  and  over  the  shoulder  of  in 
assistant ;  by  giving  to  the  shaft  of  the  femur  a  slight  rocking  motion 
when  it  is  about  to  enter  the  socket ;  <and  also  by  pressing  with  the 
hand  against  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  by  lifting  at  the  knee  moderately. 

In  one  of  the  examples  recorded  by  Markoe  (Case  8),  the  redactioo 
was  accomplished  in  the  second  attempt,  by  rotating  the  thigh  inwards 
just  as  the  thigh  had  descended  below  a  right  angle  with  the  body, 
in  the  manner  which  we  have  above  directed ;  but  in  a  second  example 
(Case  9),  a  similar  manoeuvre  carried  the  head  across  into  the  iachiatic 
notch,  while  the  reduction  was  finally  accomplished  by  rotating  the 
thigh  outwards,  and  at  the  same  moment  adducting  the  limb  strongly 
in  a  direction  which  carried  the  knee  behind  the  other  one.  Markoe 
concludes  that  the  latter  mode  is  preferable,  because  it  will  throw  the 
head  of  the  bone  a  little  upwards  as  well  as  outwards ;  in  which  direc- 
tion it  will  find  a  more  gently  inclined  plane  toward  the  socket.  He 
admits,  however,  that  both  methods  may  accomplish  the  same  resolL 
But  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  method  by  rotation  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  inwards  is  in  general  most  likely  to  succeed.  In  this  way  also, 
I  think,  both  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,*  and  R.  L.  Brodie^  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  were  successful;'  it  is  the  method  preferred  by 
Bigelow,  who  also  recognizes  the  propriety  of  making  oatwaid 
rotation  when  inward  rotation  fails.  "  Flex  the  limb  towards  a  per 
pendicular,  and  abduct  it  a  little  to  disengage  the  head  of  the  bone; 
then  rotate  the  thigh  strongly  inward,  adducting,  and  carrying  ibe 
knee  to  the  floor."  It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  that  Anderson, 
so  long  ago  as  1772,  in  the  case  already  quoted  when  we  were  cod- 
sidering  the  history  of  reduction  by  manipulation,  practised  success- 

>  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  New  York  Med.  Times,  Jan.  1856,  p.  137. 
s  R.  L.  Brodie,  Memphis  Med.  Recorder,  Sept.  1857,  p.  98 ;  trom  Chariestoo 
Med.  Rey. 
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fhlly  ftlmoet  preoisel;  the  same  method.  In  one  example  mentioned 
by  Markoe  (Caae  7),  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  head  of  the  femur 
was  thrown  into  the  isohiatic  notch,  by  having  flexed  the  thigh  too 
much,  90  that  "  the  knee  touched  the  thorax."    Indeed,  it  is  queation- 

rig.  2M. 


B*dB«tloo  «r  IhTTtld  dliloektlom  bj  muUpoUUim.    (Ftom  B1i«Iow.) 

able  whether  it  will  be  best  ever  to  bring  the  thigh  much,  if  at  all, 
above  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  since  any  further  flexion  can  only 
throw  the  Dead  below  the  acetabulum,  when  in  f^t  it  is  already  too 
low. 

July  21, 1858,  Nathaniel  Smith,  a  painter  by  trade,  rot.  S3,  fell  from 
the  second-story  window  of  the  city  post-office,  Buffalo,  upon  a  stone 
pavement,  striking,  aa  he  believes,  upon  the  inside  of  his  right  knee. 
I  saw  him  within  an  hour,  and  found  the  right  tibia  partially  dislocated 
outwards,  the  corresponding  patella  dislocated  completely  outwards, 
and  the  right  femor  in  the  loramen  tbyroidenm.  His  thieh  was  forci- 
bly abducted,  slightly  rotated  outwards,  and  lengthened,  by  meaaare- 
ment  made  from  the  pelvis  to  the  ankle,  one  inch  and  a  half.  The 
distance  from  the  anterior  superior  spiooas  process  to  the  fold  of  the 
groin  was  ten  inches,  but  upon  the  sound  side  it  was  only  eight  and  a 
half.  The  bead  of  the  femur  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  m>Dt,  just 
under  the  pubes. 

Having  administered  chloroform,  I  first  redaced  the  tibia  and  the 
patella,  then  seizing  the  thigh  and  leg,  I  flexed  the  thigh  upon  the 
oody,  carrying  the  limb  upwards  abducted  until  it  was  nearly  or  quite 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  then  inclining  the  knee  slightly  in- 
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wardS;  I  broaght  it  down  again,  and  when  tlie  tbigh  had  nearly  reached 
the  bed,  it  fell  into  its  socket  with  a  dull  flapping  sensation.  In  every 
step  of  the  procedure  I  followed  the  inclination  of  the  limb.  The 
recovery  was  rapid  and  complete. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  that  this  dislocation  is  in  general  redaoed 
very  easily  by  the  aid  of  pulleys ;  at  least  if  the  accident  is  receat. 

Fig.  295. 


Sir  Aitloj  Cooper's  mode  of  rodndng  a  reeont  lnz»tioii  into  the  forunen  thxroidMua. 

He  advises  that  the  patient  shall  be  placed  upon  his  back,  with  bia 
thighs  separated  as  far  as  possible.  The  pulleys  are  to  be  made  fast 
to  a  band  drawn  through  the  perineum  of  the  dislocated  limb,  in  a 
direction  upwards  and  outwards;  while  a  counter-band  is  to  be  pasaed 
around  the  pelvis  through  the  band  attached  to  the  pulleys,  and  secared 
to  a  staple,  or  delivered  to  assistants  placed  upon  the  sound  side  of  the 
body.  When  everything  is  arranged,  the  pulleys  should  be  acted  upon 
until  the  head  of  the  femur  is  felt  moving  from  the  foramen  ovale;  at 
this  moment  the  surgeon  must  pass  his  hand  behind  the  sound  limb, 
and  seizing  upon  the  ankle  of  the  dislocated  limb,  adduct  it  forciblji 
thus  converting  the  limb  into  a  lever  of  the  first  order. 

If  the  dislocation  has  existed  some  time,  he  recommends  that  this 
procedure  shall  be  varied  by  placing  the  patient  upon  his  sound  aide 
instead  of  his  back,  and  attaching  the  pulleys  perpendicularly  over 
the  body.  Sir  Astley  especially  cautions  us  not  to  flex  the  thigh  during 
these  i&anceuvres,  lest  we  force  the  head  of  the  bone  backwards  into 
the  ischiatic  notch,  from  whence  he  affirms  that  it  cannot  afterwards 
be  returned  to  its  socket ;  but  the  experience  of  surgeons  has  since 
shown  that  this  latter  statement  is  incorrect,  and  that  it  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  afterwards  reduced,  although  it  has  fallen  into  the  isohiatio 
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notoli.  Mr.  Listoti  saya  that  this  accident  happened  to  himself  wbile 
attempting  to  redaoe  a  dislocation  of  only  a  iew  hours'  standing,  in  a 
TOQDg  and  powerfal  man,  but  he  had  no  difficulty  in  retaming  it  to 
its  first  position.' 

Brainard,  of  Chicago,  rednced  a  dislocation  of  that  form  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  after  both  the  compoand  pulleys  and  Jarvis'a 
adjuster  had  failed,  by  placing  between  the  thighs  a  piece  of  wood 
wrapped  about  with  several  layers  of  a  wadded  quilt,  and  making 
use  of  this  as  a  fulcrum  upon  which  the  thigh  operated  as  a  lever. 
The  legs  were  simply  pressed  together,  care  being  takeo  to  keep  the 
knees  straight,* 

The  majority  of  surgeons  of  the  present  day  place  the  limb  in  the 
flexed  position  before  attempting  to  make  traction.  This  may  be 
done  with  the  patient    lying 

rn  his  back,  and  by  the  hands  Kg-  3M. 

le,  or  with  pulleys,  or  the 
patient  may  be  placm  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  and  the  extension 
made  at  right  angles  with  the 
body.  In  all  of  these  attempts 
to  reduce  by  traction,  measures 
must  be  taken  to  secure  immo- 
bility to  the  pelvis. 

May  2S,  1868,  a  mau,  40 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  to 
Bellevue,  having  a  dislooation 
of  the  left  femur  into  the  fora- 
men thyroideum,  which  had 
been  caused  six  hours  before 
by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight 
upon  his  back  while  stooping. 
The  limb  was  slightly  abduc- 
ted,   and     moderately    flexed 

upon  the  pelvis,  while  he  was      „.„„,„„„.„  ..„,. 

Ijring  upon  the  bed  the  position    ihrroid  di>i«»tias.  {Fnn  sifoiow.) 

being  that  represented  in  Fig. 

293.    There  was  a  very  marked  depression  in  the  situation  of  the 

trochanter  major,  and  a  fulness  upon  the  inside  of  the  limb,  caused 

by  the  tension  of  the  long  adductors. 

The  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  ether,  the  Eonse-Surgeon, 
Dr.  E.  h.  Hudson,  first  attempted,  under  my  instruction,  to  reduce  the 
dislocation  by  manipulation,  flexion,  and  rotation,  with  adduction; 
but  failing  in  this,  a  folded  sheet  was  placetl  in  the  perineum  corre- 
sponding to  the  dislocated  limb,  and  committed  to  assistants,  who  were 
mrected  to  pull  upwards  and  outwards,  the  patient  lying  upon  bis 
right  side,  with  his  left  thigh  flexed  to  a  right  angle  with  his-  body. 
Dr.  Hudson  then  passed  a  band  under  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and 
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over  bis  shoulders,  lifting  aod  pressing  the  knee  foroiblj  inwards  U 
the  same  time.     In  a  few  seconds  the  reduction  was  aacomplishod. 

After  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  the  patient  should  be  laid  apon 
bis  back  in  bed,  bat  instead  of  rotating  the  limb  oatwarda,  as  we  lure 
advised  after  a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii  or  into  the  iacbiitio 
notch,  it  should  be  gently  rotated  inwards,  and  the  knees  thoa  bound 
together. 

§  i.    DlSLOOATIONB  TTpWABDS  Ain>  FOBWAHDS  UTOIt  THB  PUBn. 

8gn. — "TTpwards  and  forwards  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  eh&re-bonc;" 
OheliuB.  "Forwards  Dpon  the  pubes;"  Pirrie.  "On  the  bod  j  of  the  pabe*,  below 
the  spine  and  transTerae  part  of  the  bone ;"  Skey.  "Sor-paUc ;"  Qerdj.  "Qo- 
pubic;"  Halgaigne. 

Causes. — This  accident  is  generallr  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the 
foot  when  the  leg  is  thrown  backwards  behind  the  centre  of  gravity; 
as  in  a  fall  from  the  back  end  of  a  wagon,  the  foot  being  insUnotirely 
thrown  backwards  in  order  to  save  the  head;  or  it  may  happen  to  i 
person  who,  while  walking,  suddenly  puts  one  foot  into  a  hole^  in 
consequence  of  which  the  pelvis  advances,  but  the  leg  and  upper  part 
of  the  body  incline  forcibly  backwarda  Occasionally  it  has  resulted 
from  a  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  or  from  a  severe  blow  reoeired 
upon  the  same  part.  A  patient  was  admitted  under  the  oare  of  Dr. 
Ure,  into  St.  Mary's  hospital,  Loudon,  with  a  dislocation  upon  the 

Fig.  397. 


ipoB  tki  pabM,  In  BL  Thomu'a  HmplUL    (From  Hi  A.  C»p*r.) 


pubes,  occasioned  by  swimming.  His  account  of  it  was,  that  when 
in  the  act  of  "striking  out"  be  felt  a  oatoh  in  tbe  right  groin  which 
he  thought  was  cramp,  and  that  he  was  able  to  walk  after  the  acoident, 
but  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  The  examination  proved  that  he 
had  a  dislocation  upon  tbe  pubes,  which  Dr.  Ure  easily  reduced.' 

■  Medical  News  and  Library,  vol.  xri.  p.  1;  from  Load.  Lancet,  Nov.  T,  1637. 
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Pathobgxcal  Anatomy. — Sir  Aatley  Cooper  dissected  the  hip  of  a 
person  whose  thigh  had  been  dislocated  upon  the  pubes  for  some  time, 
the  true  n&ture  of  the  accident  not  having  been  at  first  recognized. 
The  acetabulum  was  partly  filled  by  boue,  and  partly  occupied  oy  the 
trocbanler  major,  both  of  which  were  muoh  altered  in  their  form.  The 
capsular  ligament  was  eztensiTely  torn,  aad  the  ligameDtam  teres 
broken  off  completely.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  had  torn  up 
Foupart'a  ligament,  so  as  to  penetrate  between  it  and  the  pubes,  ana 
lay  underneath  the  iliacus  internus  and  psoas  muscles;  the  anterior 
craral  nerve  was  lying  upon  these  muscles,  over  the  neck  of  the  femur. 
The  head  and  neck  were  fiattened  and  otherwise  much  changed  in 
form.  Upon  the  pubes  a  socket  was  formed  for  the  neok  of  the  thigh- 
Iran^  the  head  being  above  the  level  of  the  pubes.  The  femoral  artery 
and  vein  were  to  the  inner  aide.  This  specimen  is  still  preserved  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

The  head  of  the  femur  may  be  found  lying  far  forward  upon  the 
pobes,  as  in  Physiok's  case  mentioned  bek  *'  •■■'.• 

back,  along  the  ilio-pubia  mar- 


low;  or  it  may  lie  farther 
Elg.  998. 


gin,  and  rest  below  and  in  front 
of  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium.  When  the 
nead  rests  directly  below  this 
process,  the  dislocation  is  con- 
sidered anomalous  or  irregular, 
and  this  form  will  be  considered 
hereafter  as  the  "  sub-spinous" 
dislocation. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing 
the  relation  of  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament  to  the  head  and  neck 
01  the  femur  is  shown,  when  the 
head  ascends  moderately  upon 
the  pubes.  The  extreme  dis- 
placement shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding illustration  from  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  ia  only  possible 
where  that  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule beneath  the  obturator  in- 
ternus is  torn,  and  perhaps  the 
obturator  itself.  According  to 
Bigelow,  the  ilio-femoral  liga- 
ment and  the  psoas  magnus  and 
iliacus  internus  are  then  the  only 
remaining  causes  of  eversion. 

Symptoms. — The  thigh  is 
shortened,  abducted,  fiexed 
slightly,  rarely  extended,  and 
rotated  outwards.  The  trochanter  major  is  lost,  or  nearly  so,  while 
the  head  of  the  boue  may  be  generally  felt  like  a  round  ball,  lying 
upoD  or  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  pubes  to  the  outside  of  the  femoral 
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artery  and  vein.  Larrej  saw  a  patient  in  wbom  tfae  femur  was  placed 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body ;  and  Pbyaick  onoe  met  with  s 
dislocation  upon  the  pubes  "  directly  before  the  acetabnlam,"  in  whi<^ 
the  limb  was  not  at  all  shortened,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  a  Tery  little 
lengthened.'  Other  sargeona  have  occasionally  seen  similar  examplM. 
"Rie  differential  diagooais  between  a  fraotnre  of  the  seek  of  the 
femar  and  this  dislocation  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  In  the  fnwtnn 
there  is  orepitos,  mobility,  slight 
Big.  SM.  eversioQ  easily  ©veroome,  mode- 

rate or  no  shortening,  no  abd^^ 
tion,  the  trochanter  major  rotates 
on  a  short  radius,  the  head  of  tbe 
bone  cannot  be  felt.  In  this  dis- 
location there  is  no  orepitos;  ths 
limb  is  immobile,  the  erersion  is 
extreme  and  not  easily  OTercome, 
there  is' generally  more  shortenia^ 
the  thigh  is  abdacted,  the  tro- 
chanter major  rotates  upon  ■ 
longer  radius,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  can  generally  be  distinctly 
felt  in  its  annatnral  poaitioo. 

Prognims. — Sir  Aitley  Coopw 
remarks  that  although  this  aed> 
dent  is  easy  of  detection,  he  bts 
known  three  instances  in  which  it 
was  overlooked,  and  ho'  oannol 
but  regard  such  errors  as  evidence 
of  great  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  uie  surgeon  who  is  employed. 
The  redaction  has  generally 
been  accomplished,  in  recent  caae^ 
with  no  great  difficulty ;  and  when 
not  reduced,  the  patients  have  oo- 
casionally  recovered  with  very 
useful  limba. 

Treatment. — From  the  sevend 
reported  examples  of  dislooatioD 
upon  the  pub^  reduced  by  ma- 
nipulation, it  would  be  difficult  to 
draw  any  practical  oonolusioos, 
since  the  methods  have  diffisred 
80  widely  from  each  other.  I 
shall  mention  only  three,  which 
mar  be  found  in  our  own  journals. 
One  of  these  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  this  process,  as  a  case  of  compound  dislocation,  reduced  by 
Dr.  Ingalls,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  the  two  remaining  ezamplea  were 
both  reported  by  E.  J.  Fountain,  of  Davenport^  Iowa.    Dr.  Ingalls 

<  Doraej's  Surgery,  Tol.  1.  p.  SSB,  1818. 
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sacceeded  by  carrjiDg  the  limb  into  its  greatest  state  of  abduction,  and 
rotating  the  thigh  inwards ;  the  replacement  of  the  bone  being  aided 
also  by  pressing  upon  its  head  with  his  fingers  thrust  into  the  wound ; 
while  Dr.  Fountain  succeeded  equally  in  both  of  his  cases,  by  an  al- 
most opposite  mode  of  procedure,  namely,  by  adducting  the  limb  for- 
cibly, rotating  the  thigh  outwards,  and  then  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the 
body.  The  first  of  Dr.  Fountain's  cases  occurred  in  June,  1 854.  The 
patient,  an  adult  male,  had  fallen  from  the  second  story  of  a  house  to 
the  ground,  fracturing  his  lower  jaw,  and  dislocating  his  left  hip.  The 
limb  was  a  trifle  shortened,  and  the  foot  strongly  everted.  The  promi- 
nence of  the  trochanter  was  lessened,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  could 
be  felt  upon  the  pubes.  Assisted  by  Dr.  Arnold,  he  reduced  the  limb 
in  the  following  manner :  The  patient  was  laid  on  the  floor,  and  placed 
completely  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  dislocated  limb 
was  then  "seized  by  the  foot  and  knee  and  rotated  outwards,  the  leg 
flexed  and  carried  over  the  opposite  knee  and  thigh,  the  heel  kept 
well  up,  and  the  knee  pressed  down.  This  motion  was  continued  by 
carrying  the  thigh  over  the  sound  one  as  high  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  middle  third,  the  foot  being  kept  firmly  elevated.  Then  the  limb 
was  carried  directly  upwards  by  elevating  the  knee,  while  the  foot 
was  held  firm  and  steaay,  at  the  same  time  making  gentle  oscillations 
by  the  knee,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  suddenly  dropped  into  its 
socket.'"  The  time  occupied  was  not  more  than  thirty  seconds,  and 
the  force  employed  was  very  slight. 

The  second  case  occurred  on  the  31st  of  Oct.  1855,  in  the  person 
of  John  McCarthy,  an  Irish  laborer;  the  dislocation  having  been 
occasioned  by  falling  with  a  horse,  while  riding.  The  reduction  was 
effected  in  about  twenty  seconds  by  the  same  process,  and  without  the 
aid  of  chloroform. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  method  will  succeed  equally  well  in  all 
cases ;  but  if  the  head  of  the  bone,  as  in  the  case  dissected  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  has  not  only  actually  surmounted  the  pubes,  but 
pushed  itself  fairly  into  the  pelvis,  then  the  limb  ought  to  be  abducted 
in  the  manner  practised  by  Ingalls,  and  forcibly  rotated  outwards,  in 
order  that  the  head  may  be  thus  lifted  over  the  pubes ;  and  subse- 
quently it  should  be  flexed  upon  the  body,  adducted  and  brought 
down.  But  in  this  manoeuvre  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  continue 
the  rotation  outwards  after  the  head  of  the  femur  has  risen  above  the 
pubes,  lest  the  head  and  neck  should  grasp,  as  it  were,  the  psoas 
magnus  and  iliacus  internus  muscles^  underneath  which  they  have 
been  thrust.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  necessary  at  this  point  to 
rotate  the  thigh  again  gently  inwards,  which,  by  compelling  the  head 
to  hug  the  front  of  the  pubesy  will  enable  it,  while  the  flexion  is  being 
made,  to  slide  downwards  under  these  muscles  toward  the  socket.  If, 
however,  the  head  of  the»bone  has  never  risen  upon  the  summit  of  the 
pubes,  and  is  not  actually  engaged  under  th^  muscles  which  pass  over 
it  at  this  point,  then  the  rotation  outwards  will  not  be  necessary  in 
any  part  oi  the  procedure. 

>  Fountain,  New  York  Joam.  Med.,  Jan.  1856,  p.  69  et  seq. 
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Baron  Larrey  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocation  "  before  the  hori*- 
zontal  portion  of  the  pubes/'  which  he  reduced  "  by  suddenly  raising 
with  his  shoulder  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur,  while  with  both 
hands  he  depressed  the  head  of  the  bone."^  This  is  the  same  case  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  as  bein^  attended  with  the  nnosoal 
phenomenon  of  the  thigh  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body. 

If  reduction  is  attempted  by  extension,  the  patient  ought  to  be  laid 
on  his  back  upon  a  table,  with  the  dislocated  limb  falling  off  slightly 
from  its  side.  The  extending  band,  made  fast  above  the  knee,  should 
then  be  secured  to  a  staple  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  dislocated 
thigh,  and  of  course  below  the  table;  while  the  counter-extending 
band,  crossing  under  the  perineum,  should  be  made  fast  in  the  same 
line,  above  the  level  of  the  table,  and  beyond  the  head  of  the  patioiL 

When  extension  is  commenced,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  has 
begun  to  move,  the  reduction  may  sometimes  be  facilitated  by  lifting 

Pig.  800. 


Bednetion  of  dislocation  upon  tho  pnbw,  bj  extontlon. 

the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  with  a  jack-towel  or  a  band  passed  under 
the  thigh  and  over  the  neck  of  the  surgeon,  as  we  have  recommended 
in  both  of  the  backward  dislocations.  It  may  be  found  advantageous 
also  to  flex, and  rotate  the  limb  after  extension  has  brought  the  head 
near  the  socket; 

§  5.  Anomalous  Dislocations,  or  Dislocations  which  no  not  pbopsblt 

BELONQ  TO  EITHER  OF  THE  FOVR  PRINCIPAL  DIVISIONS  BEFORE  DESCRIBED.* 

I.  Dislocations  directly  XJpvoards, 
%n.— »' SuB-Cotyloidiennes ;"  Malgaigne.    "  Sixth  dislocation ;'»  Mfitter. 

Malgaigne  affirms  that  the  head,  in  this  dislocation,  is  situated 
external  to  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process,  and  about  one  inch 

>  Larrey,  Lond.  Med-Chir.  Rev.,  Dec.  1820,  p.  500 ;  vol.  I-  first  ser.,  from  Ballet 
de  la  Fac.  de.  M4d.,  No.  1. 

»  Malgaigne,  Traits  des  Frac.  et  des  Lux.,  torn.  ii.  p.  869  et  seq.  Samuel  Cooper, 
First  Lines,  vol.  II.  p.  891.  Pirrie's  Surg.,  Amer.  ed.,  1853,  p.  375.  8key*s  Surg., 
Amer.  ed.,  1851,  p.  110  et  seq.    Gibson^s  Surg.,  sixth  Amer.  ed.,  voL  i.  p.  386. 
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below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  ("  sub-spinous^').  But  this 
position  is  not  uniform.  It  may  be  found  in  front  of  the  inferior  pro- 
cess, or  above  ("supra-spinous")  as  well  as  behind^  or  external  to  it. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  this  accident  are  shortening  of 
the  limb,  slight  abduction  and  extension,  with  extreme  eversion  or 
rotation  outwards.  The  eversion  of  the  toes,  together  with  the  slight 
amount  of  shortening  which  has  in  general  been  observed,  has  led 
several  times  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur ;  but  the  rigidity,  and  the  position  of  the  trochanter  and 
head  will  usually  render  the  diagnosis  clear. 

The  following  is  probably  an  example  of  the  sub-spinous  disloca- 
tion : — 

Bennett  Morris,  set.  61,  was  thrown  backward,  in  wrestling,  in  1851. 
He  felt  a  snap  in  the  hip-joint,  and  found  his  thigh  placed  in  a  position 
of  moderate  abduction,  so  that  he  could  not  get  his  knees  together. 
He  was  able  to  walk,  but  not  without  limping.  This  condition  con- 
tinued three  years,  during  which  time  he  was  constantly  lame,  and 
suffered  much  pain  when  walking. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  when  in  the  act  of  jumping  from  his 
wagon,  his  horses  having  become  frightened,  he  felt  a  snap,  and  at  once 
the  complete  functions  of  the  joint  were  restored.  He  could  walk 
without  pain  or  halt^  and  he  could  bring  his  knees  together.  Three 
months  later,  while  ascending  a  flight  of  steps,  carrying  a  heavy  weight, 
his  foot  slipped,  and  the  luxation  was  reproduced,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion it  remained  up  to  the  period  at  which  he  consulted  me,  Oct.  1869. 
I  found  the  thigh  apparently  elongated,  but  upon  measurement  it  was 
found  shortened  half  an  inch.  It  was  moderately  abducted  and  ro- 
tated outwards.    All  the  motions  of  the  joint  were  restricted. 

Although  I  felt  very  confident  that  the  reduction  could  be  again 
accomplished,  the  patient  left  without  permitting  me  to  make  the 
attempt. 

Other  surgeons  have  met  with  examples  of  the  upward  dislocation 
(sub-spinous)  in  which  the  patients  have  been  able  to  walk  quite  well 
immediately  after  the  accident.  Bigelow  supposes  that  in  these  cases 
the  upper  portion  of  the  capsule  has  been  completely  torn  from  the 
margin  of  the  acetabulum,  and  that  the  head  has  been  permitted  to 
ascend  until  it  was  arrested  by  the  under  surface  of  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament  at  the  point  where  it  rises  from  the  anterior  inferior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium. 

Cummins  reports  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Gibson, 
of  New  Lanark,  where  the  head  of  the  bone  was  believed  to  be  situated 
just  below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process,  and  inwards  towards 

Guy*8  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.,  1886,  pp.  70  and  97 ;  vol.  iii.,  1888,  p.  168.  London 
Lancet,  Lond.  ed.,  vol.  i.,  1848,  p.  184:  vol.  ii.,  1840,  p.  281 ;  vol.  i.,  1845,  p.  412, 
vol.  ii.  p.  159.  London  Med;  Gaz.,  yol.  zix.  pp.  657  and  659;  vol.  x.  p.  19;  vol. 
xzxiii.  p.  404.  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xx.  p.  112.  Lente^s  pimeron  ^^Anomalous 
Dislocations  of  the  Hip-Joint,'*  in  Kew  York  Joum.  Med.  for  pTov.  1850,  p.  814  et 
seq.  Ptuladelphia  Med.  Examiner^  Ko.  51.  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xvi.  p. 
14.  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  1826,  yol.  v.  p.  597.  New  York  Joum. 
Med.,  Jan.  1860,  Dr.  Shrady's  case.  Dislocation  of  the  Hip,  by  Jacob  J.  Bigelow, 
M.D.,  1869,  p.  105. 
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tbe  pnbea  ("  sapra-spiDous").  The  limb  waa  shortened  fully  three  inches ; 
the  toes  everted ;  addactioo  and  abdaction  were  exceedingly  painfal 
and  difficult,  but  dezion  waa  more  easily  performed.  The  hna  o(  tbe 
bone  could  be  felt  in  its  new  posiUon,  especially  when  the  thigh  was 
iDoved.  At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  fracture,  bat  this  error  naving 
been  corrected,  the  sargeona  proceeded  to  attempt  redacticm  on  the 
eleventh  day.  Extension  was  made  by  palleys,  and  when  the  bead  of 
the  bone  had  descended  to  tbe  margin  of  the  cavity,  Mr.  Gibaon  lifted 
the  upper  end  of  tbe  femur  by  means  of  a  towel,  at  the  same  moment 

firessing  the  knee  toward  tbe  opposite  thigh,  and  forcibly  rotating  tbe 
imb  inwards ;  by  which  means  tbe  reduction  was  accomplished.' 

Lente  has  seen  tbe  bead  of  the  femur  in  the  same  position  as  in  tbe 
case  reported  by  Cummins,  not  as  a  primitive  dislocation,  bnt  conse- 
quent npon  an  attempt  to  reduce  a  dislocation  fnto  tbe  ischiatic  notch. 
The  shortening  was  about  two  inches;  the  limb  very  mncb  rotated 
outwards;  tbe  rotundity  of  the  aSected  hip  greater  than  that  of  the 
other,  and  the  trochanter  major  one  inch  &nber  removed  &om  tha 
anterior  superior  spinous  process.  Tbe  head  of  the  bone  could  he 
felt  distincUy  in  its  new  position. 

The  reduction  was  e^cted  finally  with  pulleys,  by  the  aid  of  chlo- 
roform, and  by  rotation  of  the  limb  in  various  directions.* 

Morgan  also  reports  a  case  in  which  tbe  head  of  the  femur  vna 
above  the  acetabulum,  and  a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  ilio-pectineal 
eminence^  ("sub-spinons"). 

In  a  majority  of  cases  these  dislocations  have  been  reduced  by 
manipulation  alone,  or  by  manipulation  aided  by  pressure.     The  limb 

Hg.  801. 


ABletlor  oblique  dill  ocatloB.    (Fiom  B1g«lo«.) 


should  be  seized  in  the  usual  manner,  at  tbe  knee  and  ankle,  car- 
ried up  toward  the  face,  abducted,  then  rotated  inwards,  gently  ad- 
ducted,  and  finally  brought  down  again  to  the  bed.  At  the  moment 
when  the  rotation  and  adduction  commence,  the  head  of  the  bone 
should  be  pressed  toward  tbe  socket  by  tbe  hands,  and,  if  necessary, 

'  Cummins,  Gny'a  Hoepilal  Reports,  Tol.  iii.  p.  163,  1838. 

"  Lente,  New  York  Journ.  of  Med.,  Nov,  1850,  p.  314. 

'  Pirric'B  Surgery,  p.  270.    Bee  also  Pliil.  Med.  Exam.,  No.  51,  Matter's  paper. 
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lifted  n  little  over  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  by  moderate  exten- 
sioa  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body. 


Bigelow,  who  regards  as  irregular  only  those  which  are  accom- 
panied with  a  complete  rupture  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  but  whose 
classification  in  that  regard  I 

am  not  fully  prepared  to  adopt,  Fig-  808. 

haa  ueverlheless  given  us  the 
most  intelligible  and  most  pro- 
bable explanation  of  the  me- 
chanism of  these  irregular  up- 
wards dislocations,  and  of  seve- 
ral other  forms  of  irregular  dis- 
locations. According  to  this 
writer,  the  "anterior  oblique 
dislocation,"  in  which  the  limb 
is  found  greatly  adducted,  and 
at  the  same  time  strongly  evert- 
ed, is  a  regular  dorsal  disloca- 
tion, the  head  being  advanced 
upon  the  dorsum  to  a  point  near 
theanterior  margin  of  the  ilium. 
If  now  the  limb  be  brought 
down,  the  neck  of  the  femur 
will  be  made  to  bear  against 
the  outer  fibres  of  the  ilio- 
femoral ligament,  and  aa  these 
gradually  give  way  the  head 
will  become  more  and  more  hooked  over  the  remaining  fibres  of  the 
ligament,  and  above  the  inferior  spinous  process  ("  supra-spinoua") ; 
or,  continued  efforts  being  made  to  straighten  the  limb,  the  ligament 
U 
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will  give  way  entirely,  and  the  femur  will  assume  the  positioa  indi* 
cated  by  the  dotted  lines. 

Bigelow  recommends  a  plan  of  treatment  essentially  the  same  as 
that  hitherto  recommended  by  myself.  "The  anterior  oblique  disloca- 
tion may  be  reduced  by  inward  circumduction  of  the  extended  limb 
across  the  symphysis,  with  a  little  eversion,  if  necessary,  to  disengage 
the  head  of  the  bone.  Inward  rotation  then  converts  this  into  the 
common  luxation  upon  the  dorsum."  In  the  supra-spifious  disloea- 
tion,  he  recommends  also  inward  circumduction,  with  as  much  aver- 
sion as  may  be  necessary  to  disengage  the  head  from  the  pelvis,  by 
which  the  dislocation  is  at  once  converted  into  dorsal. 

2.  Dislocalions  Downwards  and  Backwards  vpon  the  Posterior  Pari  of  the 

Body  of  the  Ischium^  between  its  Tuberosity  and  its  Spine, 

James  C ,  set.  35,  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  on 

the  23d  of  January,  1835,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hewson.  The  patient, 
a  muscular  man,  had  been  crushed  under  a  falling  roof,  and,  as  be 
thought,  with  his  right  thigh  separated  from  his  body.  When  received 
into  the  hospital,  one  hour  after  the  accident,  the  right  thigh  was  flexed 
upon  the  pelvis,  and  rested  upon  the  left ;  the  right  leg  was  also  flexed 
upon  the  thigh ;  the  knee  was  below  its  fellow,  the  toes  turned  in- 
wards, and  the  whole  limb  shortened  at  least  one  inch.  The  bead  of 
the  bone  could  be  felt  distinctly  resting  upon  that  portion  of  the 
ischium  which  lies  between  the  acetabulum,  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  the  spine. 

On  the  following  day,  the  muscles  of  the  patient  having  been  suffi- 
ciently relaxed  by  suitable  means,  the  pulleys  were  applied ;  but,  after 
a  second  attempt,  some  of  the  bands  having  given  way  suddenly,  the 
pulleys  were  removed,  when  it  was  found  that  the  reduction  had  been 
accomplished,  although  neither  the  patient  nor  his  attendants  had 
noticed  the  return  of  the  bone  to  its  socket.  For  several  days  there 
was  entire  loss  of  sensibility  and  motion  in  the  leg.  owing  probably  to 
the  pressure  which  had  been  made  upon  the  sciatic  nerve ;  but  these 
symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  and  at  the  time  when  the  case  was 
reported,  about  two  months  after  the  accident,  he  was  walking  with 
crutches. 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  who  has  reported  this  unusual  case  of  dislocation, 
doubts  whether  the  extension  was  necessary  to  the  reduction,  as  the 
head  of  the  bone  was  brought  very  near  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum 
by  lifting  the  thigh  with  a  towel,  and  it  probably  afterwards  entered 
the  socket  so  soon  as  the  extension  was  relaxed.^ 

Malgaigne  has  referred  to  several  similar  examples. 

3.  Dislocations  Downwards  and  Backwards  into  the  lesser  or  lower  Itchi- 

atic  Notch. 

8yn.— ''Behind  tuber  ischii ;"  Gibson,  S.  Cooper.     " Fifth  dislocation ;"  Gibson. 

September  7.  1821,  Charles  Lowell,  of  Lubec,  Mass.,  was  riding  a 
spirited  horse,  when  the  animal,  bdng  restive,  suddenly  reared  and  lell 

»  Kirkbride,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Scl.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  18. 
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back  on  his  rider,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  weight  of  the  horse 
was  received  on  the  inside  of  the  left  thigh ;  Mr.  Lowell  having  fallen 
on  his  back,  a  little  inclined  to  the  left  side.  The  sargeon,  who  was 
immediately  called,  recognized  it  as  a  dislocation,  and  thought  he  had 
succeeded  in  reducing  it;  but  a  day  or  two  later  it  was  seen  by  a 
second  surgeon,  who  declared  that  it  was  still  out  of  place,  and  re- 
peated the  attempt  at  reduction,  but  without  success,  as  the  result 
proved. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Lowell  called  upon  John  C. 
Warren,  of  Boston,  who  was  now  able  to  determine,  easily,  as  he 
affirms,  the  precise  character  of  the  accident.  The  limb  was  elongated, 
contracted,  and  the  head  could  be  felt  in  its  unnatural  position.  By 
advice  of  Dr.  Warren,  he  was  taken  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  and  a  persevering  attempt  was  there  made  to  reduce  the 
bone,  but  with  no  better  success  than  had  attended  the  efforts  pre- 
viously made.' 

Mr.  Keate  has  reported  a  case  produced  in  a  very  similar  way  by 
a  horse  having  fallen  backwards  with  the  rider  into  a  deep  and  narrow 
ditch ;  but  the  position  of  the  limb  was  somewhat  extraordinary,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  a  dislocation  backwards,  the  whole  limb  being 
very  much  abducted  and  the  toes  being  turned  outwards,  as  if  the  head 
of  the  bone  was  in  front  of  the  tuber  ischii,  rather  than  behind  it. 
The  thigh  and  leg  were  much  flexed,  and  the  whole  limb  was  short- 
ened from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches.  The  head  of  the  femur 
could  be  distinctly  felt  "  inferior  to  the  ischiatic  notch,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium."  In  the  first  attempt  at  reduction 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  thrown  into  the  foramen  ovale,  from  which 
it  was,  however,  after  one  or  two  more  attempts  by  extension,  and  by 
lifting  with  a  jack-towel,  restored  to  the  socket.  Mr.  Keate  believes 
that  the  dislocation  was  originally  into  the  foramen  ovale,  but  that  in 
the  struggles  made  by  the  patient  to  extricate  himself,  it  was  thrown 
backwards  into  the  position  in  which  he  found  it.' 

Mr.  Wormald  has  reported  a  primitive  accident  of  the  same  kind, 
occasioned  by  jumping  from  a  third-story  window.  The  patient  died 
soon  after,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  head  of  the  femur  was  found  under 
the  outer  edge  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  projecting  through  the  torn 
capsule  opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  tuber  ischii.  The  shaft  of  the 
femur  lay  across  the  pubes,  and  the  limb  was  considerably  shortened 
and  turned  inwards.' 

4.  Dialocaiiona  Directly  Downwards. 
8yn. — *^  SouB-cotyloidieiines  ;*'  Malgaigne. 

The  following  is  one  of  several  similar  examples  now  upon  record: — 

A  roan,  sat.  50,  was  admitted  into  the  London  Hospital  under  the 

care  of  Mr.  Luke.    A  dislocation  of  the  left  femur  was  easily  diagnos- 

»  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  vol.  v..  p.  597,  1826.  Letter  to  the  Hon. 
Isaac  Parker,  &c.,  by  John  C.  Warren :  1826.  I^orth  Amer.  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  169. 

<  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  volxyi.  p.  226,  1885;  from  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  yol.  z. 
p.  19. 

s  Wormald,  London  Med.  Gaz.,  1836. 
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ticated,  but  the  symptoms  were  peculiar,  iuasmuch  as  the  limb  was 
lengthened  one  inch,  without  either  inversion  or  eversion ;  yet  the 
head  of  the  bone  could  be  easily  felt,  and  was  thought  to  be  in  the 
ischiatic  notch.  By  manipular  movements  reduction  was  easily  effected 
about  an  hour  after  the  accident.  The  man  subsequently  died  from 
the  effects  of  broken  ribs.  At  the  autopsy,  Mr.  Forbes,  the  house* 
surgeon,  before  dissecting  the  parts,  again  dislocated  the  bone.  This 
was  done  with  ease,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  original  form  of  disloca* 
tion  had  been  reproduced,  as  the  bone  could  not  be  made  to  assume 
any  other  position.  The  head  of  the  bone  proved  to  be  displaoed 
neither  into  the  ischiatic  notch  nor  the  thyroid  hole,  but  midway  be- 
tween the  two,  immediately  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  gemellus  inferior  and  the  quadratus  femoris  had  been  torn,  the 
ligamentum  teres  had  been  wholly  detached,  and  there  was  a  laceration 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  capsular  ligament.^ 

Dr.  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  informs  me  that,  in  Jan.  1859,  be  re- 
duced a  sub-cotyloid,  incomplete  dislocation,  in  a  man  aet.  70,  by 
manipulation.  Dr.  Judkins  lifting  the  thigh  upwards  and  outwards  by 
means  of  a  towel,  while  Dr.  Blackman  first  flexed  and  then  abducted 
the  limb. 

5.  Dialocations  Forwards  into  the  Perineum. 

9 

8yn, — **P^rineale8;"   Malgaigne.     ^*  Luxation  sur  la  branche  asoendante  d< 
rischion;"  D'Amblard.     **  Inwards  on  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  ;^*  Skey. 

D'Amblard  published  an  example  of  this  accident  in  1821,  occa- 
sioned by  a  violent  muscular  exertion  made  by  the  patient  in  an  effort 
to  spring  into  his  carriage,  the  symptoms  attending  which  did  not 
differ  materially  from  those  which  were  found  to  be  present  in  the 
three  following  examples,  except  that  in  the  first  case  the  toes  were 
turned  slightly  inwards,  while  in  each  of  the  other  cases  they  were 
turned  outwards.* 

Mr.  E ,  set.  35,  a  calker  by  occupation.  The  injury  was  re- 
ceived while  at  work  under  the  bottom  of  a  canal-boat,  July  20, 1831, 
the  boat  being  raised  upon  props  three  and  a  half  feet  long.  The 
patient  was  standing  very  much  bent  forwards,  with  his  feet  far  apart 
between  which  lay  a  piece  of  round  timber  one  foot  in  diameter,  when 
the  props  gave  way,  letting  the  whole  weight  of  the  boat  upon  him- 
self and  his  companions.  One  of  the  workmen  was  killed  outright 
On  extricating  Mr.  E.  from  his  situation,  the  left  leg  and  thigh  were 
found  extended  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  the  toes  turned  slightly 
inwards,  the  natural  form  of  the  nates  was  lost,  and  the  head  of  the 
femur  could  be  felt  distinctly  moving,  when  the  limb  was  rotated,  in 
the  perineum,  behind  the  scrotum,  and  near  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

For  the  purpose  of  reduction,  the  patient  was  laid  on  his  back 
upon  a  table,  and  the  pelvis  made  fast  by  a  muslin  band.  Extension, 
accompanied  with  moderate  rotation,  was  then  made  in  a  direction 

'  Luke,  Med.  News  and  Library,  vol.  xyi.  p.  84,  March,  185S ;  from  Med.  Timtt 
and  Gaz.,  Jan.  2,  1858. 
'  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  876. 
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outwards  and  downwards,  bringing  the  head  of  the  bone  over  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  beyond  which  it  was  lying,  into  the 
foramen  thyroideum ;  and  from  this  position  the  bone  was  replaced  in 
the  acetabulum,  by  carrying  the  dislocated  limb  forcibly  across  the 
opposite  one.    The  patient  soon  recovered  the  use  of  the  joint.* 

J.  B.,  an  Irishman,  set.  40,  on  entering  the  St.  Louis  hospital,  gave 
the  following  account  of  his  accident,  which  had  occurred  six  hours 
previously.  He  was  engaged  in  excavating  earth,  and  having  under- 
mined a  bank,  it  unexpectedly  fell  upon  his  back  while  he  was  stand- 
ing in  a  bent  position,  with  his  thighs  stretched  widely  apart.  The 
weight  crushed  him  to  the  earth,  breaking  both  bones  of  his  right  leg, 
the  radius  of  the  same  side,  and  dislocating  the  left  hip  into  the  peri- 
neum. The  thigh  presented  a  peculiar  appearance,  being  placed  quite 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  but  somewhat  inclined  forwards.  The 
part  of  the  hip  naturally  occupied  by  the  trochanter  major  presented 
a  depression  deep  enough  to  receive  the  clenched  fist ;  while  the  head 
of  the  bone  coula  be  both  seen  and  felt  projecting  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  raphe  in  the  perineum.  Botation  of  the  limb,  which  was  difficult 
and  excessively  painful,  rendered  the  position  of  the  head  still  more 
manifest.  The  patient  had  also  retention  of  urine,  occasioned  proba- 
bly by  the  pressure  of  the  femur  upon  the  urethra.  Having  dressed 
the  fractures.  Dr.  Pope  placed  the  patient  under  the  full  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  then  proceeded  to  reduce  the  dislocated  thigh;  for 
which  purpose  "  two  loops  were  applied,  interlocking  each  other  in 
the  groin,  and  using  the  leg  as, a  lever,  extension,  by  means  of  the 
pulleys,  was  made  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  body.  A  steady 
force  was  kept  up  for  a  short  time,  and  the  thigh-bone  glided  into  its 
socket  with  a  snap  that  was  heard  by  every  attendant  and  patient  in 
the  large  ward."' 

A  man,  set.  22,  was  admitted  to  the  Toronto  Hospital,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Hodder,  Jan.  15, 1855,  having  been  injured  by  the 
fall  of  a  bank  of  earth  an  hour  before.  The  head  of  the  right  femur 
was  found  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  the  neck  resting  upon  the 
ascending  ramus.  The  thigh  formed  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
body ;  it  was  also  strongly  abducted,  and  the  toes  were  slightly  everted. 
On  the  following  day,  the  patient  being  placed  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  extension  and  counter-extension  were  employed  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  femur,  that  is,  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  body,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  the  upper  portion  of  the  femur 
was  lifted  by  a  round  towel.  By  this  manoeuvre  the  head  of  the  bone 
was  carried  into  the  foramen  thyroideum.  The  force  was  now  applied 
in  a  direction  "  more  upwards  and  outwards ;  the  ankle  held  by  the 
assistant  was  drawn  under  the  other  and  at  the  same  time  rotated." 
In  a  few  minutes  the  complete  reduction  was  accomplished.  His  re- 
covery has  been  steady,  and  three  weeks  later  he  was  discharged,  being 
able  to  walk  very  well  with  the  aid  of  a  cane.' 

«  W.  Parker,  New  York  Med.  Gaz.,  1S41;  N.  Y.  Journ.  Med.,  March,  1852,  p. 
188. 

«  Pope,  St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  July,  1850;  N.  Y.  Joum.  Med.,  March, 
1852,  p.  198. 

*  Hodder,  British  Amer.  Journ.,  March,  1861. 
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P' 
inanijiulation,  would  encourage  a  hope  that  tlio  period  miirli:  be  ereailj 

extended,  were  it  not  that  manipulation  also  has  already  lailed'manV 
times  in  the  ca.sc  of  ancient  luxation.s,  and  that  the  attempt  has  some- 
times been  followed  with  disastrous  results,  even  in  recent  cases. 

The  following  are  examples  of  reduction  by  manipulation  alter  tee 
lap.se  of  six  mcmths: — 

On  the  21.st  of  March,  ISilO,  a  man  presented  himself  at  the  Com- 
mercial Hospital,  Cincinnati,  with  a  di.slocation  of  the  femur  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii,  of  six  months  standing.  The  limb  was  shortened  two 
inehes.  Dr.  Hlackman.  under  whoso  care  he  was  admitted,  adminis- 
tered chloroform,  and  hv  manipulating  after  the  method  described  by 
Dr.  Jteiil,  ilie  redui'tion  was  acoomplislied.- 

In  a  letter  advlressed  to  me  bv  Dr.  IMackman,  and  dated  April  21st. 
18r)t>.  he  inlorms  me  that  this  patient  ]>resented  himself  again  belbre 
the  class  aboiii  >i\  n\onths  sinee,  anil  the  restoration  of  the  functions 
of  the  limb  was  lound  to  be  complete. 

The  second  e\anu^'.e  ivcurrevl  in  the  practice  of  Martial  Dupierris. 
of  Havana,  rub:^  A  I'ir.nese  bov  named  A-sin,  aged  about  sixteen 
vear.s  arrived  at  n.n;;na  on  tiie  t'ounh  of  June.  1S56.  suffering  under 
a  severe  illness,  wliu  :»  eonfmed  him  tor  a  month  or  more  to  his  be-.i. 

'  Mjil^niirno.  op.  cir,  toiu   v   \^   tS"*;  iVoiii  Galliiiniinn  Mfdico-practicum.  Ulci, 
I7(»0,  p.  -JSS, 
^  llliirkiniuu  Ohio  Mo,l   n'.ut  Sui^:   ,to',:ni..  >ol.  viii.  p.  .V^:. 
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and  the  existence  of  the  dislocation  was  not  discovered  until  he  had 
sufficiently  recovered  to  rise  upon  his  feet.  It  was  then  ascertained 
that  he  had  a  dislocation  of  the  left  femur  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  Upon 
inquiry,  Dr.  Dupierris  learned  that  the  accident  had  occurred  before 
leaving  China,  a  period  of  more  than  six  months.  The  boy  was  still 
feeble,  the  limb  somewhat  emaciated,  and  instead  of  being  rigid  from 
muscular  contraction,  all  the  muscles  "were  in  a  flaccid  condition, 
except  the  great  gluteal,  which  was  painful  to  the  touch."  Deeming 
the  use  of  anaasthetics  improper,  on  account  of  the  boy's  feeble  condi- 
tion, these  agents  were  not  employed.  Dr.  Dupierris  describes  the 
method  of  reduction  as  follows :  "  The  body  being  held  by  two  assist- 
ants by  means  of  two  bands,  one  of  which  passed  beneath  the  peri- 
neum, and  the  other  under  the  axillad,  traction  was  niade  upon  the 
l?mb  by  two  strong  and  intelligent  assistants.  The  movement  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  resulting  from  this  manoeuvre,  was  very  limited, 
even  when  the  force  was  much  increased;  and  the  excruciating  pain, 
which  the  patient  referred  to  the  iliac  region>  compelled  us  for  the 
moment  to  desist. 

"  The  following  day,  the  patient  having  obtained  a  tolerable  night's 
rest  by  means  of  a  narcotic  potion,  I  concluded  to  attempt  the  reduc- 
tion by  flexion,  believing  that  I  could  thus  better  prevent  any  accident 
which  the  necessary  force  might  produce;  the  operator,  in  adopting 
this  method,  having  it  in  his  power  to  follow  the  head  of  the  bone  by 
pressure  upon  it  with  the  hand,  aiding  its  movement  in  the  proper 
direction,  or  correcting  any  deviation  that  may  occur.  The  emaciated 
condition  of  the  boy  was  eminently  favorable  for  such  a  procedure. 

''  The  patient  being  placed  upon  his  back,  and  the  trunk  of  the  body 
made  steady  by  assistants,  with  the  left  hand  I  grasped  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg,  placed  the  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the 
iliac  fossa,  and  then  proceeded  to  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  the 
thigh  upon  the  pelvis.  By  this  movement  the  great  gluteal  muscle 
was  relaxed,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  advanced,  while  with  the  right 
hand  I  directed  the  latter  toward  the  cotyloid  cavity.  As  soon  as  I 
judged  the  head  to  be  immediately  above  the  centre  of  the  socket,  I 
extended  the  leg,  the  thigh  remaining  flexed  at  a  right  angle ;  and 
then  using  the  limb  as  a  lever,  I  rotated  it  from  within  outwards,  and 
at  the  same  time  extended  it  by  making  a  movement  of  circumduc- 
tion in  a  similar  direction.  Whe  iby  these  procedures  the  limb  was 
brought  near  to  its  opposite  fallow,  a  snap  audible  to  the  assistants, 
and  of  a  deeper  character  than  is  ordinarily  observed  in  the  reduction 
of  recent  dislocations,  indicated  the  return  of  the  head  of  the  bone  to 
its  natural  position ;  a  fact  which  was  further  substantiated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  original  length  and  form  of  the  member  and  the 
subsidence  of  the  pain. 

".  The  after-treatment  consisted  in  placing  a  pad  between  the  knees, 
and  another  between  the  internal  malleoli,  and  confining  the  limbs 
together  by  two  bands,  one  above  the  knees,  and  the  other  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  legs.  But  in  spite  of  these  precautions  to  prevent 
redisplacement,  the  next  morning  I  found  that  the  dislocation  had 
been  reproduced.    It  was  again  reduced,  but  for  three  successive  days 
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there  was  a  redisplacement.  After  this,  however,  the  head  of  the  bone 
kept  its  place ;  passive  motion  was  daily  employedi  and  all  suffering 
ceased.  After  twenty  days  of  rest,  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  lactate  of 
iron,  the  patient  was  allowed  to  get  up ;  and,  being  provided  with  a 
pair  of  crutches,  upon  which  he  exercised  himself  daily,  improved 
very  rapidly.  The  muscles  gradually  recovered  their  bulk  and  vigor, 
and  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  days  he  was  enabled  to  walk  without 
crutches,  although  with  some  fear  of  falling.  About  the  middle  of 
August  he  was  put  to  work  in  a  cigar  manufactory,  and  has  continued 
well  ever  since." 

The  third  is  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Smyth,  of  New  Orleans. 
The  dislocation  was  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  of  nearly  nine  months* 
standing ;  and  it  was  reduced  by  manipulation,  in  the  first  attempt 
The  reduction  was  accompanied  with  "  a  good  deal  of  snapping  and 
breaking." 

Dr.  Brown,  of  Boston,  has  published  an  interesting  case  of  reduction 
of  an  ancient  dislocation  of  the  hip  in  a  child  8  years  old.  He  believes 
the  dislocation  to  have  been  caused  by  rheumatic  arthritis.  In  the 
same  connection  he  has  furnished  a  table  of  the  cases  of  reduction  of 
ancient  dislocations  of  the  hip,  which  he  has  found  upon  record.^  I 
republish  the  table,  with  a  single  correction. 


SlJKOBOX. 

Gockelius. 

Salicet. 

Dupuytren. 

i( 

Dupierris. 

Breschet. 

Cooper. 

Liston. 


Hayward. 

Crosby. 

Atlee. 

Williams. 

Bigelow. 

ii 

Blackman. 
Smyth. 
Brown. 
Kimball. 


Time. 

180  days. 
365 


ii 


81 

78 

99 

180 

73 

26 

5  years. 

85  days. 

2  years. 

865  days. 

68 

120 

150 

90 

240 

28 

180 

270 

105 

90 

AfrTBOEITT. 

Galliciniam  Med.-practicum,  p.  288. 

Ibid. 

Op.,  cliap.  19. 

Ibid. 

4i 

Hamilton,  Frac.  and  Dis.,  p.  679. 

Repertoire  G^n^rale. 

Dislocations  and  Fractures,  p.  85. 

Ibid.,  p.  81. 

Ibid.,  p.  45. 

M^m.  de  T Acad.  Roy.  de  Chlr.  de  Paris,  tooL 

V.  p.  529. 
Malgaigne,  tom.  ii.  p.  281. 
Op.,  p.  71. 

Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  ill.  p.  856. 
Ibid.,  p.  857. 

Lancet,  1862,  vol.  i.  p.  665. 
Dis.  and  Fract.  of  Hip,  p.  211. 
Ibid.,  p.  55. 

"     p.  54. 
Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  toI.  viil.  p.  523. 
New  Orleans  Jour. lied.,  January  1, 1869. 

Northwestern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal^  Joae, 
1870. 


In  the  comparison  of  the  relative  value  and  hazards  of  the  different 
modes  of  reduction,  I  have  cited  several  examples  of  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  old  dislocationa  In  some 
cases  the  results  have  been  much  more  serious. 

A  man,  29  years  old,  was  received  at  LaPiti^,  Paris,  on  the  ISthof 


>  Spontaneous  dislocation  on  dorsum  ilii.    Reduction  after  seyeral  months.    By 
Francis  Brown,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  &c.  &c.,  Boston. 
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May,  1868,  with  dislocation  of  the  hip  of  seven  months'  standing.  M. 
Broca  attempted  to  reduce  it>  using  a  force  of  480  lbs.  No  reduction 
was  obtained,  and  the  patient  insisted  upon  leaving  the  hospital  five 
days  afterward.  A  fortnight  then  elapsed,  when  he  presented  himself 
at  another  hospital,  with  the  hip  enormously  swollen,  and  died  the 
next  day  of  peritonitis.  The  autopsy  showed  that  the  head  of  the 
bone  lay  in  the  ischiatic  notch,  that  it  was  held  firmly  by  bundles  of 
the  torn  capsule,  and  that  the  cotyloid  cavity  was  much  shrunk.  Pus 
was  found  in  the  capsule,  in  the  iliac  fossa,  in  the  articular  cavities, 
and  had  found  its  way  into  the  peritoneum,  through  the  obturator 
foramen.^ 

The  following  case  seems  deserving  of  mention,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  the  first,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  reduce  the  dislocation  after  a  subcutaneous  division  of  the  cap- 
sule : — 

Thomas  Jordan,  set.  28,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  was  sent  to  me  by  my 
former  pupil.  Dr.  Jenkins,  in  January,  1869,  having  a  dislocation  of 
his  left  femur  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  His 
account  of  the  case  was,  that  seven  months  before  he  was  thrown  in 
wrestling;  a  surgeon  was  called  on  the  following  day,  and  finding  a 
dislocation,  he  placed  him  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  and, 
as  he  supposed,  reduced  the  dislocation  by  manipulation. 

The  case  did  not  come  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Jenkins  until  a  few 
weeks  before  he  was  sent  to  me,  and  although  the  character  of  the 
accident  was  recognized,  no  attempts  were  made  at  reduction. 

I  found  the  limb  rotated  inward,  adducted,  and  shortened  two 
inches.  Before  the  class  of  medical  students  at  Bellevue,  assisted  by 
Drs.  Sayre,  Crosby,  Howard,  and  others,  I  made  an  attempt,  January 
29th,  to  break  up  the  adhesions  and  reduce  the  dislocation,  the  patient 
being  fully  under  the  influence  of  ether.  "We  were  able  to  move  the 
limb  quite  freely  in  various  directions ;  but  after  a  trial  of  nearly  an 
hour,  we  abandoned  the  attempt,  having  failed  to  accomplish  reduc- 
tion. 

A  few  days  later  I  applied  extension,  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster 
and  a  cord,  with  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds.  This  was  continued  un- 
remittingly until  February  the  24th,  when  he  was  again  placed  under 
the  influence  of  ether  before  the  class.  Assisted  by  Drs.  Stephen 
Smith,  Howard,  Gross,  and  others,  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the 
bone  by  manipulation,  but  without  success.  Believing  now  that  the 
untorn  portion  of  the  capsule,  and  particularly  the  ilio-femoral  liga- 
ment, constituted  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  reduction,  I  introduced  a 
long,  firm,  but  narrow  bistoury,  which  I  had  had  made  for  the  purpose, 
just  above  the  trochanter  major,  carrying  its  point  inward  until  it 
touched  the  neck  at  the  base  of  the  trochanter.  From  this  point,  the 
edge  of  the  knife  being  directed  towards  the  head  of  the  bone,  I  swept 
the  point  of  the  knife  slowly  along  until  the  head  was  distinctly  felt, 
the  point  touching  the  neck  apparently  in  its  whole  length.  This  was 
accomplished  without  enlarging  the  external  opening.     While  the  in* 

•  New  York  Med.  Record,  Dec.  16, 1868. 
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cision  was  being  made  the  limb  was  kept  rotated  outwards,  and  ab* 
ducted  as  much  as  was  possible,  and  it  was  felt  to  yield  distinctly,  so 
that  both  rotation  outwards  and  abduction  were  more  complete  after- 
wards than  before.  I  then  divided  also  the  tensor  vaginse  femoris; 
and  now  the  attempts  at  reduction  were  repeated,  both  *by  manipula- 
tion and  extension,  but  without  success. 

The  result  of  this  attempt  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  division  of 
the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  although  unsuccessful,  encourages  a  hope 
that  it  may  sometimes  succeed  ;  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the 
experiment,  if  a  favorable  opportunity  is  presented. 

§  7.  Partial  Dislocations  of  the  Fkmub. 

Malgaigne  declares  that  certain  experiments  made  upon  the  cadaver 
led  him,  at  one  time,  to  the  conclusion  that  all  primitive  luxations  of 
the  femur  were  incomplete,  and  that  the  old  complete  luxations  found 
in  autopsies  had  become  so  consecutively.  Later  observations  have 
taught  him  to  correct  this  error,  yet  he  still  finds  "  incomplete  back- 
ward luxations  quite  common,  and  incomplete  dislocations  in  all  the 
other  directions  much  more  common." 

I  have  more  than  once  found  occasion  to  call  in  question  the 
accuracy  of  Malgaigne's  views  in  relation  to  partial  dislocations,  the 
relative  frequency  of  which  he  seems  constantly  disposed  to  greatlj 
exaggerate.  "We  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  calling  those  cases  par- 
tial dislocations,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  has  fairly  left  the  coty- 
loid cavity,  and  mounted  upon  its  margin,  even  if  it  remains  in  this 
position  without  tearing  the  capsule ;  since  the  articular  surfaces  are 
now  as  completely  separated  as  if  the  capsule  had  given  way,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  had  escaped  through  the  laceration.  It  is  in  fact  a 
complete  luxation.  But  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  head  of  the 
bone  ever  rests  upon  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  without  tearing 
the  capsule,  unless  it  has  previously  undergone  certain  pathological 
changes,  such  as  I  have  already  described ;  at  least  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  reject  all  those  examples  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  is  sup- 
posed to  rest  upon  the  upper  or  outer  margin  of  the  acetabulum ;  and 
if  I  permit  myself  to  speak  of  incomplete  dislocations  at  all  in  this 
connection,  I  shall  reserve  the  term  for  those  rare  cases  in  which  the 
head  of  the  femur  becomes  engaged  in  the  cotyloid  notch,  after  break- 
ing down  the  fibrous  band  which,  in  the  natural  state,  is  continuous 
with  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum. 

Of  this  form  of  dislocation,  I  think  I  have  met  with  two  examples; 
one  of  which  was  in  the  person  of  the  boy  Lower,  already  mentioned, 
whose  thigh  was  reduced  accidentally  by  his  father ;  and  the  other 
occurred  in  a  boy  fifteen  years  of  age,  residing  at  that  time  in  Rutland. 
Vermont.  He  was  brought  to  me  on  the  28th  of  May,  1842.  by  Dr. 
Haynes,  of  Rutland,  at  which  time  the  dislocation  hud  existed  fire 
years.  His  account  of  himself  was  that  in  walking  upon  a  slippery 
floor,  his  left  leg  slid  outwards  and  backwards  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  when  he  fell  it  was  fairly  doubled  under  his  back.  On  the  tenth 
day  following  the  accident  he  began  to  walk  with  some  help,  and  he 
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has  continued  to  walk  ever  since,  but  with  a  manifest  halt.  Three 
months  after  the  injury  was  received,  it  was  first  seen  by  several 
surgeons,  who  pronounced  it  a  dislocation,  and  attempted  reduction 
without  mechanical  aid,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

When  the  young  man  was  brought  to  me,  the  limb  was  neither 
lengthened  nor  shortened,  but  the  thigh  was  forcibly  abducted  and 
rotated  outwards.  It  could  not  be  flexed  nor  greatly  extended.  The 
head  of  the  femur  could  be  distinctly  felt,  as  it  lay  anterior  to  the 
socket^  but  not  sufficiently  far  forwards  to  rest  upon  the  foramen 
ovale. 

J.  0.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  reported  a  similar  example  in  a  child 
six  years  old,  who  was  brought,  April  21,  1841,  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  Dr.  Hale,  who  saw  the  lad  at  the  end  of  two  weeks, 
thought  it  a  dislocation,  but  it  had  been  treated  by  another  surgeon 
as  a  case  of  hip-disease.  The  dislocation  had  now  existed  eight  or 
ten  weeks.  The  limb  was  a  little  lengthened,  abducted,  turned  out- 
wards, and  advanced  in  front  of  the  body,  with  very  slight  motion  of 
either  flexion  or  extension,  and  almost  no  tenderness  about  the  joint. 
Dr.  Warren,  also,  was  able  to  feel  indistinctly  the  head  of  the  bone 
''immediately  external  to,  and  in  contact  with,  the  insertion  of  the 
triceps  and  gracilis  muscles." 

An  attempt  was  made  by  manual  extension  and  manipulation  to 
accomplish  the  reduction,  but  without  success.^ 

It  is  probable  that  both  the  above  cases,  which  I  have  described 
at  length,  were  examples  of  partial  dislocation ;  yet  I  cannot  conceal 
from  others  a  doubt  which  I  actually  entertain  whether  they  were 
not,  after  all,  only  examples  of  hip-joint  disease,  arrested  after  having 
wrought  certain  slight  pathological  changes  in  the  joint  and  the  tis- 
sues adjacent.  If,  however,  they  were  not  examples  of  incomplete 
dislocations  of  the  hip-joint,  then  I  question  whether  any  such  cases 
have  ever  occurred. 

§  8.    CoXO-FEMORAL  DISLOCATIONS,  COMPUOATED  WITH  FrAGTURE  OF  THE 

Femur. 

Such  complications  are  exceedingly  rare,  but  it  will  not  do  to  deny 
their  possibility ;  although  in  some  of  the  cases  reported,  the  testimony 
is  so  incomplete  as  to  leave  a  doubt  whether  the  surgeons  have  not 
erred  in  their  diagnosis. 

James  Douglas  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocation  upon  the  pubes, 
complicated  with  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  the  actual  con- 
dition of  which  was  verified  by  an  autopsy ;  the  patient  having  died 
twelve  years  after  the  injury  was  received.  The  head  of  the  femur 
still  remained  above  the  pubes,  and  was  in  no  way  connected  with  its 
neck  or  shaft.  The  upper  end  of  the  femur  projected  in  the  groin, 
lying  upon  the  inside  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein.  Many  other 
curious  pathological  changes  had  also  occurred.' 

*  Warren,  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  220. 
<  Amer.  Joam.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxlii.  p.  455,  from  Loud,  and  Edin.  Month.  Joum. 
of  Med.  Sci.,  Dec.  1843. 
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The  well-authenticated  examples  of  reductioa  of  the  dislocation, 
where  the  femur  was  broken  also,  are  still  more  rare;  and  several  of 
the  recorded  examples  which  my  researches  have  discovered,  need 
additional  confirmation. 

John  Bloxham,  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  claims  to  bav« 
reduced  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  on  the  pubes,  which  was  aooom* 
panied  with  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  a  little  above  its  middle.  Tbe 
following  is  the  account  of  this  interesting  case  which  we  find  in  the 
London  Medico-  Chirurgical  Review^  copied  from  the  Medical  Gazette  of 
Aug.  24th,  1838.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  see  the  account 
as  published  in  the  Gazette,  which  might  supply  some  circumstanoea 
important  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  case : — 

On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  after  the  accident,  "  the  patient  was 
laid  on  his  back  upon  the  bed,  and  kept  in  that  position  by  means  of 
a  sheet  passed  across  the  pelvis  and  fastened  to  the  bedstead ;  another 
sheet  was  also  passed  over  the  left  groin,  and  secured  in  a  similar 
mannen  The  dislocated  and  fractured  limb  was  then  inclosed  ia 
splints,  one  of  which  extended  up  the  back  of  the  thigh  as  far  as  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Pulleys,  which  were  secured  to  a  staple  ia 
the  ceiling,  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  to  the  right  of  a  point 
vertical  to  the  patient's  navel,  were  then  attached  to  a  bandage  fastened 
round  the  splints  as  high  up  as  possible. 

"  The  foot  was  raised  with  the  knee  extended,  so  as  to  bring  tbe 
limb  nearly  to  a  right  angle  with  the  line  of  the  tackle,  when,  bj 
drawing  gradually  on  the  cord,  in  the  course  of  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  the  head  of  the  bone  was  rendered  movable,  and  was  brought 
considerably  more  forward.  I  then  began  to  press  on  the  head  of  the 
bone,  so  as  to  push  it  downwards,  whilst  the  pulleys  held  it  partiallj 
disengaged  from  the  pelvis.  In  a  few  minutes  the  head  of  the  bone 
passed  over  the  ridge  of  the  os  pubis,  and  I  then  directed  the  foot  to 
be  raised  a  little  higher,  which,  by  putting  the  gluteii  muscles  more 
upon  the  stretch,  was  calculated  to  render  them  more  efficient  in 
drawing  the  bone  into  its  proper  place.  By  this  manoeuvre,  the  bead 
of  the  bone  was  drawn  backwards,  and  on  the  foot  being  more  elevated 
and  the  cord  slackened,  it  continued  to  recede  from  my  fingers  till 
the  trochanter  major  made  its  appearance  in  the  natural  situation,  and 
the  reduction  was  found  to  be  perfectly  complete. 

''Lest  the  head  of  the  bone  should  slip  backwards  on  the  dorsum 
ilii,  I  directed  an  assistant  to  apply  firm  pressure  during  tbe  latter 
part  of  the  process,  above  and  behind  the  acetabulum. 

"  The  apparatus  was  then  removed,  the  thigh  bound  up  in  short 
splints,  and  the  patient  laid  upon  a  double-inclined  plane.  No  sy mp* 
toms  of  inflammation  appeared  aflerwards  about  the  joint.  Passive 
motion  was  employed  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  occasionally  repeated 
during  the  whole  reparatory  process."* 

Without  intending  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in 
this  case,  which,  in  the  main,  seem  to  bear  the  marks  of  credibility, 
we  must  express  our  surprise  that  so  little  difficulty  was  experien&id 

»  Lond.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  xix.  p.  420,  Oct.  1883, 
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in  the  reduction  if  the  femur  was  actually  broken,  no  more,  indeed, 
than  is  usually  experienced  when  the  bone  is  not  broken ;  and  that 
Mr.  Bloxham  was  able  to  employ  safely  passive  motion  at  the  end  of 
a  week. 

Charles  Thornhill  relates,  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  for  July, 
1886,  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  femur  through  its  upper  third,  in  a 
man  sat.  40,  with  dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  notch ;  which  disloca- 
tion, he  assures  us,  was  reduced  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  But  it  is 
much  more  probable  that,  instead  of  reducing  a  dislocation,  he  re- 
fractured  the  bone.  During  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half,  aided 
by  pulleys,  tractions  and  manipulations  were  made  in  almost  every 
direction. 

The  upper  part  of  the  thigh  was  lifted  with  all  the  strength  of  one 
man  by  means  of  a  jack-towel ;  it  was  violently  rotated,  adducted, 
and  abducted.  Both  the  perineal  and  the  knee  band  gave  way,  from 
the  excess  of  the  force  employed ;  and,  finally,  the  head  of  the  femur 
resumed  its  place  with  an  audible  crash.  After  which  the  "limb  was 
of  nearly  equal  length  with  the  other ;"  but  there  remained  an  "  im- 
mense deposit"  around  the  acetabulum.^ 

Malgaigne  says  that  M.  Et^ve  found  a  poor  fellow  with  a  disloca- 
tion of  his  left  thigh  backwards,  a  fracture  near  its  middle,  a  penetra- 
ting wound  of  the  knee,  and  a  fracture  of  the  fibula  in  the  same  leg. 
Without  delay  he  proceeded  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  directing  two 
Assistants  to  support  the  body,  three  to  support  the  leg,  and  two  more 
to  make  extension  from  a  towel  tied  not  very  tightly  around  the 
thigh  above  the  fracture.  The  leg  was  then  extended  upon  the  thigh, 
and  the  thigh  fiexed  upon  the  pelvis  until  it  was  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  body ;  and  after  a  gradual  extension  had  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, M.  Et^ve  pushed  with  all  his  strength  the  head  of  the  bone  into 
its  socket.  Of  which  case  Malgaigne  justly  remarks,  that  the  ''exten- 
sion" practised  by  the  surgeon  was  only  imaginary.*  If  the  reduction 
was  accomplished  at  all,  it  was  by  manipulation  and  pressure. 

Finally,  Markoe  relates,  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  already 
several  times  made  allusion,  the  case  of  a  boy  sdt.  8,  who  was  admit- 
ted into  the  New  York  City  Hospital  on  the  29th  of  June,  1853,  with 
a  compound  fracture  of  the  right  thigh,  a  simple  fracture  of  the  left, 
and  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  right  femur  upwards  and  back- 
wards upon  the  dorsum  ilii. 

When  placed  upon  the  bed,  the  right  limb  lay  obliquely  across  the 
abdomen  of  the  boy,  with  the  foot  resting  against  the  axilla  of  the 
left  side.  ''The  house-surgeon,  to  whose  care  the  case  fell  on  admis- 
sion, took  the  injured  limb  in  his  hands  and  very  carefully  carried  it 
over  the  abdomen  to  the  right  side,  and  then  adducted  it  and  brought 
it  down  toward  the  straight  position,"  during  which  procedure  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  supposed  to  have  resumed  its  place  in  the  socket.^ 

Such  is  the  account  furnished  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
this  extraordinary  case;  too  meagre,  certainly,  to  entitle  it  to  much 

»  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  toI.  xxv.  p.  218. 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  206;  from  Gazette  M^d.,  1838,  p.  757. 

'  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Jan.  1855,  p.  80. 
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confidence,  or  to  permit  us  to  draw  from  it  any  practical  infereaces. 
We  are  not  even  informed  what  was  the  name  of  the  young  man  who 
alone  saw  and  treated  the  case,  nor  what  was  his  responsibility  as  a 
surgeon. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other  examples  of  fracture  of  the 
femur  complicated  with  dislocation ;  and,  rejecting  at  least  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill's  case  as  altogether  incredible,  the  proper  conclusion  would  be, 
that  reduction  is  sometimes  possible  in  recent  cases,  if  the  surgeon 
will  resort  promptly,  before  swelling  and  muscular  contractions  have 
taken  place,  to  manipulation  combined  with  pressure  upon  the  head 
of  the  bone.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  pressure  alone  is  the  means 
upon  which  the  success  will  finally  depend.  Richet  says  that  he  has 
several  times  dislocated  the  femur  in  the  cadaver ;  and  then,  having 
sawn  off  the  head  so  as  to  represent  a  fracture,  he  has  always  beea 
able  to  push  the  head  of  the  bone  easily  into  its  socket.^  By  seizing 
the  moment  then  when  the  patient  is  laboring  under  the  shock,  or  by 
placing  him  completely  under  the  influence  of  an  anassthetic,  no  re- 
sistance will  be  offered  by  the  muscles  any  more  than  in  the  cadaver, 
and  the  reduction  may,  perhaps,  be  easily  effected. 

I  have  no  confidence  that  anything  can  be  accomplished  by  exten- 
sion ;  nor  do  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  wait  until  the  femur  has  united, 
since  such  delay  will  probably  render  the  reduction  impossible. 

§  9.  Voluntary  Dislocations  of  thb  Femur. 

Examples  in  which  persons,  having  suffered  no  disease  of  the  hip* 
joint,  have  been  able  voluntarily  to  dislocate  the  femur,  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  recorded,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  dissections 
have  ever  been  made  in  these  cases.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  attempt 
any  explanation  of  the  facts,  but  simply  record  them  as  matters  of 
curious  interest)  and  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  others  to  make  of 
them  a  subject  of  investigation. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  could  tbroir 
out  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  at  pleasure,  and  reduce  it  with  equ»I 
facility.  A  similar  case  is  alluded  to  by  Samuel  Cooper,  in  his  Fir-t 
Lines.  Gibson  mentions  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  North  Caro- 
lina.' Dr.  Bigelow  has  seen  two  cases,  both  of  which  were  dorsal. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  has  furnished  an  account  of  the  case  of  John 
Parker,  whose  leg  was  first  partially  dislocated  at  Drury's  BluS|  May 
13,  1864,  and  which  was  at  the  time  reduced  by  his  companions.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  804,  805)  were  obtained  from  photo- 
graphs,  and  indicate  the  position  of  his  limb  when  a  voluntary  sab- 
luxation  upon  the  dorsum  existed. 

The  following  case  was  reported  to  me  in  1865,  by  John  M.  For- 
rest, M.D.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  to  whom  the  man  presented  himself  as  a 
"  substitute,"  while  Dr.  Forrest  was  in  the  service  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
The  application  was  rejected. 

>  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  March,  1854,  p.  208 ;  from  Ballet,  de  Tbdr. 
'  Gibson^B  Surgery,  yol.  i.  p. 867,  6tli  ed. 
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"  Wm.  G.  Gliddon,  set.  37,  farmer,  sajrs  that  he  has  been  able  to  dis- 
locate and  replace  the  femur  at  the  lefl  hip-joiat  since  he  was  a  boy. 
It  is  not  the  result  of  any  injury  or  disease,  so  far  as  he  knows.  He 
is  in  good  health,  and  his  muscular  development  is  complete.  He 
accomplishes  the  dislocation  by  throwing  the  weight  of  his  bcxly  upon 


Fig.  sw. 


Pig.  303. 


Valnntmrj  nbliiMUoa  ap«n  Iha  dandni  Illl.    (Trom  Blgeloir.) 

the  left  teg,  and  then  contracting  certain  muscles  about  the  hip.  The 
reduction  is  generally  more  difficult  than  the  dislocation,  sometimes 
requiring  the  aid  of  his  hand.  When  the  head  of  the  bone  is  out, 
there  is  a  marked  projection  above  and  behind  the  trochanter  major, 
apparently  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  head  in  this  situation;  the 
limb  is  very  slightly  if  at  all  everted;  while  out  of  place  it  causes 
pain ;  and  after  a  few  repetitions  the  pain  becomea  so  great  as  to  com- 
pel him  to  desist.  The  limb  was  not  measured  while  it  was  dislo- 
cated.    When  the  limb  is  in  position  he  does  not  walk  lame." 

The  following  is  the  only  case  which  has  come  under  my  personal 
observation:  Dr.  Wm.  G.  S.,  set.  24,  received  an  injury  on  the  out- 
side of  the  right  knee,  in  Feb.  1862,  from  the  kick  of  a  borse.  There 
was  no  apparent  injury  of  the  hip.  On  the  fourteenth  day  after  the 
accident  he  rode  forty  miles  on  horseback,  which  was  followed  by  some 
GtiETnesB  in  the  right  hip.  Two  weeks  later,  in  mounting  his  horse,  he 
felt  something  slip  in  the  hip-joint.  From  that  day  until  this,  a  period 
of  four  years,  he  has  been  able  to  reproduce  the  same  slipping  volun- 
tarily, and  which  phenomenon  I  recognize  as  a  dislocation  upwards 
and  backwards.     I  have  ezamioed  him  more  tbao  once,  and  he  has 
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dislocated  and  reduced  the  dislocation  in  my  presence  repeatedly. 
Planting  his  right  foot  firmly  upon  the  fioor  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
left,  with  his  toes  turned  out,  he  throws  his  weight  upon  the  right 
leg  by  carrying  his  pelvis  well  over  to  the  right,  and  then  contracts 
powerfully  the  gluteal  muscles.  Instantly  the  head  leaves  the  socket, 
and  seems  to  mount  upon  the  dorsum ;  the  trochanter  major  becomes 
rotated  inwards,  causing  a  slight  inward  rotation  of  the  leg  and  foot. 
He  can  do  the  same  when  lying  on  his  back,  but  not  with  the  same 
ease.  Reduction  is  accomplished*  without  change  of  position,  but 
by  what  precise  manoeuvre  I  have  not  determined.  The  reduction  is 
more  quiet,  and  less  sudden,  apparently,  than  the  dislocation.  Both 
manoeuvres  are  accompanied  with  some  pain.  He  is  not  lanae»  nor 
does  the  dislocation  take  place  without  his  volition,  I  have  seen  one 
case,  also,  which,  although  pathological  in  character,  was  nevertheless 
caused  by  an  early  injury,  and  as  such  may  properly  be  noticed  in 
this  connection. 

Dr.  0.  Gillett,  set.  65  (1867),  of  Westernville,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was 
injured  in  his  left  hip-joint  when  16  years  old,  by  lifting  a  heavy 
weight.  He  felt  at  the  moment  something  give  way  in  the  joint,  and 
he  has  been  lame  ever  since;  at  first  he  was  quite  lame,  but  after  a  time 
the  soreness  about  the  joint  diminished,  and  up  to  within  about  three 
years  the  lameness  was  chiefly  due  to  a  lack  of  development  in  the 
limb.  Since  then  the  joint  has  again  become  tender,  and  daring  the 
last  nine  months  he  has  been  able  to  throw  the  head  of  the  bone  cot 
of  the  socket,  backwards  and  upwards.  Indeed,  the  bone  is  dislocated 
whenever  he  sits  down,  and  resumes  its  place  again  when  be  stands 
up.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  upper  and  outer  margin  of  the 
acetabulum  is  partly  absorbed ;  and  probably^  also,  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  femur  are  in  some  measure  deformed  and  absorbed.  The  dislo- 
cation  is  apparently  incomplete ;  and  while  it  exists  the  thigh  is  ab- 
ducted, and  slightly  rotated  outwards.  This  abduction  and  outward 
rotation  does  not  properly  belong  to  a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  of 
the  ilium,  but  as  the  condition  of  the  joint  and  of  the  adjacent  muscles 
is  abnormal,  it  will  not  require  to  be  explained. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  PATELLA. 

§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  Patella  Outwards. 

Causes. — In  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been  occasioned  by  musco- 
lar  action  ;  and  especially  is  this  liable  to  occur  in  persons  who  are 
knock-kneed,  or  whose  external  condyles  have  not  the  usual  promi* 
nence  anteriorly.  It  may  be  caused  by  suddenly  twisting  the  thigh 
inwards  while  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  upon  the  foot,  and  the  les 
is  thus  kept  turned  outwards ;  or  by  falling  with  the  knee  turned 
inwards  and  the  foot  outwards.    Occasionally  it  is  the  result  of  a  blow 
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received  upon  the  inside,  or  upon  the  front  and  inner  margin  of  the 
patella.  In  some  persons  there  seems  to  exist  a  preternatural  laxity 
of  the  ligamcntum  patellte  or  of  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor, 
which  exposes  the  subject  to  this  accident  from  very  trifiing  cauaea. 
Ferguseon  says  he  has  known  it  to  be  occasioned  by  a  child's  stepping 
upon  the  knee  of  a  person  lying  in  bed ;  and  Skey  says  he  has  seen 
two  cases  which  occurred  spontaneously  during  sleep.  B.  Cooper  has 
seen  a  young  lady  who  frequently  dislocated  her  patella  outwards  by 
merely  striking  bar  toe  against  the'carpet,  or  in  dancing.  Boyer,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  and  others  mention  similar  examples. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Most  frequently  the  dislocation  is  only  par- 
tial, the  inner  half  of  the  patella  resting  upon  the  articular  surface  of 
the  outer  condyle;  and  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  obliquity  of 
these  surfaces,  together  with  the  action  of  the  vasti  and  rectus  femoris, 
the  outer  margin  of  the  patella  becomes  tilted  forwards. 

If  the  dislocation  is  more  complete,  this  margin  begins  to  fall  over 
backwards,  as  in  the  accompanying  drawing;  and  in  more  extreme 
cases  the  patella  lies  flat  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  condyle,  with  its 
inner  margin  directed  forwards. 

When  the  dislocation  is  partial,  it  is  probable  that  neither  the  cap- 
sule nor  the  ligamentum  patellce  usually  sufl'ers  much  laceration ;  hut 
in  complete  dislocations  the  capsule  at  least  must 
have  given  way  more  or  less.  Norris,  of  Philadel- 
phia, reports  a  case  of  partial  luxation  in  which  the 
complications  were  more  serious.  John  Scanlin,  let. 
82,  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  on 
the  27th  of  August,  1839,  in  consequence  of  injuries 
received  a  short  time  previous  by  having  become 
entangled  in  machinery.  In  addition  to  several  frac- 
tures in  other  hmbs,  he  was  found  to  have  a  subluxa- 
tion of  his  lefl  patella  outwards,  its  outer  edge  being 
much  raised,  and  resting  on  the  side  of  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur,  while  its  inner  edge  was  de- 
pressed, and  firmly  fixed  in  the  bollow  between  the 
condyles.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee 
was  ruptured,  allowing  the  head  of  the  tibia  to  be 
moved  considerably  outwards.  A  depression  existed, 
also,  between  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  patella,  at  the  middle  and  inner  side  of 
the  knee,  evidently  produced  by  a  rupture  of  the  liga- 
mentum pateltce  in  nearly  its  whole  extent.  There 
was  almost  no  swelling,  and  the  limb  was  moderately  fiexed.  By  firm 
pressure  the  patella  conld  be  restored  to  position,  but  as  soon  as  the 
hand  waa  removed  it  returned  to  its  original  position.  At  the  end  of 
two  months  "  a  good  degree  of  motion  existed  at  the  knee-joint,  which 
was  in  no  way  inflamed  or  painful.'" 

Sympioma. — The  limb  is  slightly  bent,  but  immovable;  the  breadth 
of  the  knee  is  considerably  increased;  the  inner  condyle  projects  un- 

'  Norris,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  8ci,,  voL  xxt.,  Feb.  1840,  p.  376. 
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naturally,  and  the  patella  is  distinctly  felt  upon  tfae  outer  side.  If  the 
dislocation  is  partial,  the  outer  margin  of  the  patella  forms  an  irregular 
sharp  ridge  in  front  of  the  external  condyle.  If  it  is  complete,  the 
inner  margin  presents  itself  in  front  of  the  external  condyle,  and  the 
outer  margin  looks  backwards.  Usually  the  patient  suffers  great  pain 
as  long  as  the  dislocation  remains  unreduced. 

Watson,  of  New  York,  saw  a  case  of  complete  dislocation  of  the 
patella  outwards  in  a  fat  young  lady  with  lax  fibre,  and  occasioned 
by  dancing.  He  says  the  knee  tv^as  slightly  but  firmly  flexed.  It 
was  reduced  by  a  very  slight  pressure  with  the  fingers,  and  although 
some  inflammation  with  effusion  into  the  joint  ensued,  the  use  of  the 
limb  was  completely  restored  in  a  week  or  ten  days.' 

Prognosis, — ^Beduction  is  in  general  easily  accomplished,  bat  a  re- 
luxation  is  very  prone  to  occur.  In  the  few  examples  reported  of  a 
permanent  luxation,  the  patients  have  eventually  recovered  the  use  of 
the  limb  in  a  great  measure.  Boyer  saw  four  cases  of  this  kind,  ia 
three  of  which  it  existed  in  the  left  leg,  and  had  remained  from  in- 
fancy. The  patellsQ  were  easily  replaced,  but  unless  confined  tbey 
soon  became  displaced  again ;  not  one  of  them  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  for  surgical  aid,  as  ''  they  sufiered  no  great  inconvenienoe  from 
the  luxation,  and  it  exempted  them  from  military  service.'* 

After  reduction,  very  little  or  no  inflammation  usually  follows 
Mr.  Key  has,  however,  narrated  a  case  in  Ouifs  Sospiial  Reports^  of 
death  from  suppuration  in  the  knee-joint,  following  upon  the  reductioo 
of  an  inward  subluxation.  The  dislocation  was  produced  by  a  fall 
while  carrying  a  pail,  and  was  reduced  by  very  gentle  pressure;  bat 
the  patient,  a  girl  sBt.  20,  although  apparently  in  good  health,  was 
believed  to  be  somewhat  strumous.^ 

Treatment. — In  order  to  relax  completely  the  quadriceps  extensor, 
by  whose  action  chiefly  the  patella  is  held  in  its  unnatural  position, 
the  body  should  be  bent  forwards,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  1^ 
is  extended  upon  the  thigh  and  the  thigh  flexed  upon  the  body.  The 
surgeon  will  accomplish  these  indications  in  the  most  simple  manner 
by  placing  the  patient  in  a  chair  and  then  lifting  the  foot  upon  hb 
own  shoulder,  as  he  kneels  or  sits  before  him.  Sometimes  the  patella 
will  resume  its  position  at  once  when  this  manoeuvre  is  adopted;  bat 
if  it  does  not,  slight  lateral  pressure,  made  with  the  fingers,  will  gene- 
rally be  found  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction. 

A  roan,  set.  27,  was  sitting  on  a  box,  and  in  jumping  off  tripped  him- 
self with  his  right  leg,  causing  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  patella  of 
the  left  leg  outwards.  Half  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  I 
found  him  sitting  with  the  knee  bent,  and  in  great  pain.  The  patella 
lay  upon  the  outer  half  of  the  articular  surface,  with  its  outer  margin 
a  little  tilted  upwards.  Lifting  the  leg  and  thigh  to  a  right  angle 
with  the  body,  and  making  very  slight  pressure  upon  the  outer 
margin  of  the  patella,  it  immediately  resumed  its  place.  Very  Utile 
inflammation  ensued. 

>  WatBon,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  vol.  i.  p.  806. 
«  Op.  cit.,  vol.  1.  p.  260. 
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In  some  instances,  where  other  means  have  failed,  the  reductioa 
has  been  effected  by  violent  flexion  and  extension  of  the  knee,  aided 
by  lateral  pressure. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  dislocations  into  the 
foramen  thyroideum,  the  case  of  N.  Smith,  in  whose  person  I  found  at 
the  same  moment  a  dislocation  of  the  thigh,  a  subluxation  outwards 
of  the  tibia,  and  a  complete  outward  luxation  of  the  correspoadiog 
patella.  This  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  inside 
of  the  knee.  1  reduced  the  tibia  first,  and  then  easily  replaced  the 
patella  by  lifting  the  leg  and  pushing  with  my  fingers  against  its  outer 
margin. 

In  many  cases  the  patients  themselves  have  reduced  the  dislocation 
immediately,  and  the  surgeon  is  only  consulted  in  relation  to  the  after- 
treatment.  Liston  says  that  this  is  so  constantly  the  fact,  or  else  such 
dislocations  are  really  so  rare,  that  it  has  never  happened  to  him  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  reducing  any  form  of  dislocation  of  the  patella. 

Not  long  since,  a  young  gentleman  cet.  25,  residing  in  Somerset,  N.  Y., 
called  upon  me  in  consequence  of  baring  discovered  a  floating  carti- 
lage in  his  knee-joint.  His  account  of  the  matter  was  that  on  the  first 
of  February,  1858,  he  was  kicked  by  a  cow  upon  the  outside  of  the 
right  leg,  about  six  inches  below  the  knee,  and  that  he  immediately 
found  the  patella  dislocated  outwards.  Al^r  several  efforts,  be  finally 
succeeded  in  reducing  it  himself.  His  knee  soon  became  greatly 
swollen,  BO  that  for  five  weeks  he  was  unable  to  walk,  and  he  has  been 
more  or  less  lame  to  this  time.  Six  months  after  the  accident  he  dis- 
covered a  floating  cartilage  on  the  inside  of  the  patella,  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  which  occasionally  slips  between  the  joint  surfaces,  and 
suddenly  trips  him  up. 

§  2.  Dislocations  of  thb  Patella  Inwabds. 

Cataes. — Less  frequent  than  dislocations  outwards,  Fig.  307. 

they  are  occasioned  generally  by  direct  blow^  re- 
ceived upon  the  outer  margin  of  the  patella. 

The  symptoms,  pathological  anatomy,  and  treat- 
ment will  be  the  same  as  in  dislo<:ations  outwards, 
except  so  far  as  these  must  necessarily  vary  from  the 
opposite  position  of  the  patella. 

§  3.   DiBLOOATlONB  OF  THE  PATELLA  UPON  ITS  AXIS, 

Bgn. — "  Semi-rotation ;"  Miller.  "  Lmation  Vertlt:ale ;" 
Mftlgalgne. 

These  accidents,  of  which  I  have  found  recorded 
eighteen  examples,  seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  same 
causes  which  produce  lateral  luxations ;  and,  indeed, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  only  exaggerated  forms  of 
incomplete  lateral  dislocations.  lu  these  latter  acci- 
dents, as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  external  or 
the  internat  margin  of  the  patella,  according  as  the    p>uiii 
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subluxation  is  to  the  outer  or  inner  side,  is  thrown  more  or  less  ob- 
liquely forwards ;  a  position  into  which  it  is  carried  partly  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  articulating  surfaces,  and  partly  by  the  action  of 
the  vasti  and  rectus  femoris  muscles.  If  now  these  muscles  were  to 
contract  suddenly  and  violently,  and  the  return  of  the  patella  to  its 
normal  position  were  prevented  by  the  lodgement  of  one  of  its  margins 
in  the  inter-condyloidean  fossa,  the  other  or  free  margin  would  be 
compelled  to  rise  until  it  became  perpendicular  to  the  limb,  or  it 
might  perhaps  even  become  completely  reversed  in  its  socket.  The 
signs  of  the  accident  are  such  as  to  render  an  error  in  the  diaguosia 
almost  impossible.  The  limb  is  generally  found  forcibly  extended 
occasionally  it  is  in  a  position  of  moderate  flexion,  but  the  projectioo 
of  the  sharp  border  of  the  patella  directly  forwards  under  the  skin  is 
itself  sufficient  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  injury. 

Seduction  may  be  effected  by  the  same  mancsuvres  which  we  bare 
recommended  in  lateral  luxations ;  but  if  these  measures  do  not  suc- 
ceed, we  may  direct  the  patient  to  make  a  violent  effort  himself  to 
flex  and  extend  the  limb,  or  the  surgeon  may  force  the  limb  into 
flexion  and  extension  alternately,  or  he  may  rotate  the  tibia  upon  the 
femur,  and  then  flex.  Finally,  he  ought  to  make  use  of  lateral  pres^ 
sure  also,  upon  both  margins  of  the  upright  patella^  but  in  opposite 
directions. 

Watson,  of  New  York,  has  related  the  following  example  of  rota- 
tion of  the  patella  upon  its  inner  margin  ("Luxation  Yerticale  Exterae,' 
Malg.): — 

Henry  Burton,  aged  about  thirty -five  years,  of  rather  slender  fnune; 
while  riding  on  horseback  in  a  crowd,  received  a  blow  up>on  bis  knee 
from  a  horse  ridden  by  another  person.  When  seen  by  Dr.  Watson 
soon  after  the  accident,  the  leg  was  perfectly  straight,  but  could  ht 
flexed  to  about  an  angle  of  140^  without  causing  pain.  "  The  patella 
appeared  to  be  slightly  drawn  up,  and  it  was  twisted  upon  its  axK 
presenting  its  outer  edge,  in  a  prominent  hard  line,  in  front  of  the 
knee ;  its  inner  edge  was  resting  either  in  the  groove  between  tb« 
condyles  of  the  femur,  upon  which  its  posterior  face  should  natorally 
play,  or  in  the  small  depression  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  femur, 
immediately  above  this  groove.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  patelii 
was  turned  inwards,  its  posterior  surface  outwards,  and  it  rested  nearl/ 
at  right  angles  with  its  natural  position.  Its  upper  and  lower  attach- 
ments were  both  preserved,  and  could  be  distinctly  felt ;  and  a  sort  o: 
band  appeared  to  pass  from  its  under,  or,  as  it  now  lay,  its  outer  face 
inwards  to  the  deeper  portion  of  the  knee-joint.  This  band,  as  I  con- 
ceived, was  caused'  either  by  the  tension  of  the  capsular  ligament,  or 
by  the  rupture  of  its  edge,  as  it  passes  from  the  outer  side  of  tbe 
patella.  The  position  of  the  bone  was  so  well  marked  that  no  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  part  could  mistake  the  nature 
of  the  accident. 

"  With  the  leg  extended,  and  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  thiga 
forced  downwards  as  much  as  possible,  pressure  was  made  upon  the 
patella,  with  the  expectation  of  forcing  down  its  prominent  ed|^  Tbfl 
effort  was  followed  only  by  an  increase  of  pain,  the  bone  remaiBioS 
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permanently  fixed.  Another  attempt  was  made  to  cant  its  posterior 
edge  inwards,  and  to  bring  its  anterior  edge  outwards,  without  press- 
ing it  against  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  by  forcing  the  head  of  a  key 
against  the  posterior,  now  the  outer,  face  of  the  patella  (using  this  as 
a  fulcrum),  and  pressing  the  prominent  edge  of  the  bone  toward  the 
outer  condyle.  This  manoeuvre  gave  him  no  pain,  but  was  as  fruitless 
in  its  result  as  the  other.  At  length  the  knee  was  forcibly  bent  and 
immediately  straightened  again ;  and  then,  by  canting  the  patella  as 
before,  and  pusliing  it  slightly  downwards  and  inwards,  it  sprung  with 
a  sudden  snap  into  its  proper  position."^ 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Gazzam,  of  rittsburg.  Fa.,  has  met  with  a  similar 
case.  On  the  10th  of  Sept.  1842,  James  Porter  was  thrown  while 
wrestling,  and  immediately  found  himself  unable  to  rise.  Dr.  Qazzam 
saw  him  about  an  hour  after  the  accident,  and  found  the  patella  of  the 
right  leg  dislocated  on  its  axis,  and  resting  on  its  inner  edge  in  the 
groove  between  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  Dr.  Q-.  proceeded  to  at- 
tempt reduction,  but  failed,  after  having  made«repeated  trials  by  lift- 
ing the  limb  toward  the  body  and  by  pressure  in  opposite  directions. 
In  consultation  with  Dr.  Addison,  it  was  now  determined  to  divide 
the  ligamentum  patellsB,  which  was  done  by  introducing  beneath  the 
skin  a  narrow-bladed  knife,  and  cutting  close  to  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia.  Again  the  attempts  at  reduction  were  renewed,  but  without 
Buccess.  The  patella  could  be  moved  on  its  edge  more  freely  than 
before  the  cutting,  but  resisted  every  effort  to  replace  it.  The  patient 
was  now  bled  in  the  erect  posture  and  until  the  approach  of  syncope, 
but  to  no  purpose.  On  the  following  morning  it  was  determined  to 
adopt,  with  some  modification,  the  mode  practised  so  successfully  by 
Dr.  Watson.  "The  thigh  was  strongly  flexed,"  says  Dr.  Q-azzam,  "on 
the  pelvis,  and  the  heel  elevated.  Then  the  leg  was  fiexed  steadily 
and  forcibly  on  the  thigh,  and  suddenly  straightened.  At  the  moment 
of  straightening  the  leg,  I  pressed  very  strongly  against  the  lower 
edge  of  the  patella  from  without,  with  the  head  of  a  door  key  well 
wrapped,  while  Dr.  Addison  pressed  with  both. thumbs  against  the 
upper  edge  of  the  bone  toward  the  external  condyle.  On  the  fourth 
trial  this  manoeuvre  succeeded,  the  bone  springing  into  its  place  with 
a  snap."  Recovery  was  uninterrupted,  and  two  or  three  months  after, 
the  patient  had  the  complete  use  of  his  limb.' 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Morris,  New  York : — 

"Mr.  B.,  aged  27,  of  slender  build,  while  playing  at  ball,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  strike  the  ball  had  to  jump  up  and  turn  partially  round,  when, 
on  resuming  his  former  position,  he  fell,  his  leg  refusing  to  bend.  He 
appreciated  the  nature  of  his  injury,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  men  in 
the  store,  endeavored  to  '  push  it  back.'  Failing  in  this,  surgical  aid 
was  soueht,  but,  despite  three  attempts  at  reduction,  the  patella  re- 
mained displaced.     He  was  then  taken  to  his  home. 

"I  saw  him  about  two  hours  after  the  accident.  He  complained  of 
severe  pain  when  any  manipulation  was  made.    The  leg  was  perfectly 

»  Wateon,  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  Oct.  1S39,  p.  302. 

*  Gazzam,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxi.,  April,  1848,  p.  863. 
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Straight.  The  patella  was  firmly  wedged  (its  outer  edge)  in  the  inter 
condyloid  fossa;  its  anterior  surface  looking  outwards  and  slightly 
downwards,  its  posterior  face  looking  inwards  and  upwards.  The 
prominence  of  the  edge  of  the  patella,  thus  twisting  on  its  longitudinal 
axis,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis. 

"No  attempt  was  made  at  reduction  by  me  until  the  patient  was 
etherized,  when,  assisted  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Bell,  of  this  city,  it  was  easily 
performed  in  the  following  manner:  The  leg  was  raised  from  the  bed, 
the  thigh  flexed  on  the  pelvis.  Dr.  Bell  then  placed  bis  thumb,  as  a 
fulcrum,  beneath  the  under  (posterior)  surface  of  the  patella,  and 
pressed  on  the  upper  (anterior)  surface ;  at  the  same  time  I  sligbtlj 
flexed,  then  suddenly  extended  and  rotated  the  leg  inwards.  The 
patella  immediately  resumed  its  natural  position."^ 

Dr.  Sternberg,  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  has  also  published  a  casa 
in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Rqporter,  reduced  readily  when  the  patient 
was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  I  am  unable  to  find  the  date 
of  the  record,  but  I  think  it  was  in  1869. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Boyd,  of  Thorntown,  Indiana,  reports  a  case  of  vertical 
dislocation ;  the  patella  resting  upon  its  internal  margin,  in  a  negro 
88  years  old,  and  which  was  caused  by  muscular  "  spasms."  Attempts 
were  immediately  made  by  a  surgeon  to  reduce  it,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Subsequently  Dr.  Boyd  tried  also  and  failed,  but  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  the  muscular  spasms  returned,  and  before  Dr.  Boyd  could 
reach  the  house  the  bone  had  resumed  its  position  spontaneously/ 
Malgaigne  has  reported,  also,  a  case  in  the  Gazette  Medicale,  for  1836. 
in  which  reduction  was  accomplished  spontaneously  during  an  attempt 
made  by  the  patient  to  walk.  The  same  writer  refers  to  a  case  re- 
duced under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Mr.  Flower  {Holmef  Sur- 
gery) records  a  similar  case. 

In  a  case  of  the  same  kind,  published  originally  in  RxasCb  Jfagasine, 
and  which  is  copied  at  length  by  Mr.  B.  Cooper  in  his  edition  of  Sir 
Astley's  great  work,  the  reduction  was  found  impossible,  notwith- 
standing the  surgeon  finally  had  the  temerity  to  sever  completely  the 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor,  and  the  ligamentum  patellae.  Ex- 
tensive suppuration  followed,  under  which  the  poor  fellow  finally  sank 
and  died. 

It  is  scarcelv  necessary  to  say  that,  rather  than  expose  the  patient 
to  such  hazards,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  bone  unreduced. 

§  4.  Dislocations  of  the  Patella  Upwabd8. 

Occasionally  the  ligamentum  patellae  has  been  found  so  much  elon- 
gated and  relaxed,  as  to  permit  the  patella  to  glide  upwards  upon  the 
front  of  the  femur.  Heister  and  Bavaton  have  each  seen  an  example 
in  which  a  displacement  from  this  cause  existed  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches.  It  is  much  more  common,  however,  to  meet  with  this  dblo- 
cation  as  a  result  of  a  rupture  of  the  ligamentum  patellas,  as  the  fol- 
lowing example  will  illustrate. 

»  Morris,  New  York  Med.  Record,  May,  15,  1869. 

'  Boyd,  Western  Journ.  Med.,  May  1868,  p.  275,  and  June,  1868,  p.  341. 
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On  the  18th  of  Dec.,  1850,  Dennis  Mallards,  83t.  50,  was  admitted 
to  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Baffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
While  at  work  on  this  same  day,  he  had  slipped  and  fallen,  with  his 
knee  forcibly  flexed  under  his  body.  I  found  the  ligament  of  the 
patella  torn  asunder,  and  the  patella  drawn  up  two  or  three  inches 
upon  the  front  of  the  thigh.  We  applied  at  once  the  dressings  used 
by  me  for  a  broken  patella,  and  were  able  to  bring  the  bone  down 
completely  to  its  place.  Three  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  receipt  of 
the  injury  the  dressings  were  removed,  and  the  patella  was  found  to 
be  nearly  but  not  quite  in  its  original  place.  From  this  time  we 
commenced  to  move  the  joint :  in  about  ten  days  more  he  left  the 
hospital,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  speak  more 
definitely  of  the  result. 

In  February,  1869,  Dr.  George  H.  Smith  consulted  me  in  relation 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  ruptured  the  ligament  of  the  patella  in  both 
legs,  a  little  more  than  a  year  before,  by  catching  his  heel  in  descend- 
ing from  a  carriage;  the  ligaments  giving  way  in  the  powerful 
muscular  effort  which  he  made  to  prevent  himself  from  falling. 

Treated  upon  a  single  inclined  plane  in  the  same  manner  that  I 
have  recommended  for  a  fractured  patella,  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  the 
patellao  were  in  place  and  the  ligaments  reunited.  After  walking 
about  one  month  upon  crutches  he  caught  the  heel  of  his  right  foot 
again,  and  again  ruptured  the  ligament  of  the  patella  in  the  same  leg. 
A  similar  plan  of  treatment  failed  to  accomplish  anything,  and  when 
be  consulted  me  the  patella  was  displaced  three  inches  upwards.  He 
could  raise  the  leg  slowly  to  a  position  of  extension  while  sitting,  and 
was  able  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  a  day. 

Gibson  has  recorded  a  similar  case,  in  which  both  patellsB  were  dis- 
located upwards  by  a  rupture  of  the  ligaments,  occasioned  by  the 
exercise  of  leaping.  He  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs  almost  com- 
pletely." 

(For  examples  of  rupture  of  the  quadriceps  femoris,  which  some 
writers  have  incorrectly  named  Dislocations  of  the  Patella  Down- 
wards, see  Vel2)eau'8  Surgery,  1st  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  422 ;  New  York 
Med.  Times,  April  6,  1861,  p.  226,  and  two  cases  reported  by  myself 
in  the  same  vol.  of  the  Med.  Times) 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  HEAD  OP  THE  TIBIA, 
n. — **  Tibia  upon  the  femur  ;'*  •'  dislocations  of  the  leg." 

Ik  consequence  of  the  great  size  and  irregularity  of  the  articular 
surfaces  between  the  tibia  and  femur,  together  with  the  remarkable 
number  and  strength  of  the  ligaments  which  bind  the  two  bones 

<  Gibson,  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  895,  6th  ed. 
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together,  dislocations  at  this  joint  are  exceedingly  rare.  Tbej  are 
known  to  take  place  however,  in  four  principal  directions,  namely, 
backwards,  forwards,  inwards,  and  outwards.  A  dislocation  ma;  also 
occur  in  either  of  the  diagonals  between  these  points,  that  is,  aotero- 
lalerally  or  postero-laterally.  They  may  be  either  complete  or  incom- 
plete. Velpeau  has  found  upon  record  thirteen  examples  of  complete 
dislocations  forwards  and  eight  backwards,  but  not  one  of  a  complete 
lateral  taxation.  Velpeau  thought,  also,  that  the  antero-posterior 
luxations  were  always  complete,  but  Malgaigne  has  shown  that  thid 
opinion  is  erroneous. 

Simple  Sexion  and  extension,  however  extreme,  are  generally  insaf- 
ficient  to  produce  either  of  these  dislocations.  They  may  be  produced 
by  a  violent  blow  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  or  upon  the  upper 
end  of  the  tibia,  or  by  twisting  the  tibia  upon  the  femur,  as  when  the 
foot  is  made  fast  in  a  hole,  and  the  body  swings  around  upoQ  the  knee. 

§  1.   DlSLOOATlOHa  OF  THE  HeAD  OF  THK  TiBIA  BACKWABtW. 

Symptoms, — The  head  of  the  tibia  is  felt  in  the  popliteal  space ;  and, 
if  the  dislocation  is  complete,  the  pressure  upon  the  popliteal  nerre 
becomes  excessively  painful. 

A  marked  depression  exists  in  front,  immediately  below  the  patella, 
and  especially  upon  the  aides  of  the  ligamentum  p&tellas;  the  coa- 
dyles  of  the  femur  project  strongly  in  front ;  the  leg  may  be  not  at  all 
or  only  slightly  shortened,  or  the  shortening  may  amount  to  one  incb 
or  more,  and  usually  it  is  in  a  position  of  extreme  extension.pr  thrown 
forwards  from  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  femur-  but  its  position  has 
been  found  to. vary  greatly  in  difierent  cases,  the  limb  being  some- 
times very  much  flexed,  and  in  others  very  slightly  flexed,  or  perfectly 
straight. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint  ia  torn : 
the  muscles  of  the  bam  are  put  upon  the  stretch ;  the  popliteal  nerves 
and  vessels  compressed ;  and  the  head  of  tbe 
tibia  either  rests  partly  upon  the  posterior  half 
of  the  lower  articulating  surface  of  the  femur,  or 
it  passes  up  and  rests  only  against  its  posterior 
articulating  surface,  which  in  this  direction  ex- 
tends an  inch  or  more  upwards.  If  the  disloca- 
tion is  complete,  the  crucial  ligaments  are  also 
torn,  and  all  the  parts  about  the  joint  suffiir  ex- 
tensive injury  from  stretching,  laoeration,  or 
compression. 

Prognosis. — Malgaigne  has  seen  three  ex- 
amples of  incomplete  backward  luxations  which 
were  not  reduced,  and  neither  of  the  persons 
was  very  greatly  maimed  in  consequence.  One 
walked  with  crutches  after  three  or  four  daya, 
and  with  a  cane  after  about  five  weeks,  Ao- 
otber  did  not  leave  his  bed  under  one  month, 
and  it  was  nearly  one  year  before  he  could  lay 
aside  bis  crutches ;  but  both  of  them  were  finally 
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able  to  walk  at  least  twelve  leagues  per  day.  Malgaigne  informs  us, 
however,  that  in  a  similar  case  seen  by  Lassus,  the  patient  was  confined 
to  his  bed  two  years,  although  he  finally  recovered  a  tolerable  use  of 
bis  limb. 

If  the  reduction  is  promptly  eflfected,  the  limb  kept  perfectly  quiet 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  in  other  respects  properly  managed, 
not  much  inflammation  need  generally  be  anticipated,  and  the  limb 
may  suffer  in  the  end  very  little  if  any  maiming. 

Treatment, — It  will  be  proper,  at  first,  to  attempt  the  reduction  by 
simple  manipulation,  as  this  is  oflen  found  to  succeed  when  the  dis- 
location is  recent  and  incomplete,  and  especially  when  the  system  is 
greatly  depressed  by  the  shock  of  the  injury.  If  the  dislocation  is 
complete,  however,  we  can  hardly  anticipate  success  without  the  ap- 
plication of  some  extending  force. 

In  the  employment  of  manipulation  we  ought  to  be  governed  at 
first  by  the  same  rule  which  we  nave  found  so  generally  applicable  .in 
dislocations  of  the  femur,  namely,  to  carry  the  limb  in  those  directions 
in  which  it  will  move  easily,  or  without  much  force.  If  this  fails,  we 
may  at  once  resort  to  forced  flexion  alternating  with  extension,  rotat- 
ing or  rocking  the  limb  also  occasionally  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
while  at  the  same  moment  strong  pressure  is  made  upon  the  project- 
ing bones  at  the  knee-joint  in  opposite  directions  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  articulation. 

Finally,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  extension,  made  by  means 
of  a  lacq,  or  by  the  hands  of  strong  assistants,  above  the  ankle,  always 
at  first  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tibia ;  the  counter-extending 
band  being  applied  to  the  perineum  if  the  leg  is  straight,  but  to  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  thigh  if  the  leg  is  flexed. 

A  very  convenient  mode  of  making  extension,  where  we  wish  to 
apply  more  than  usual  force,  is  to  lay  the  whole  limb  over  a  firm 
double-inclined  plane,  or  fracture  splint,  securing  the  thigh  to  the 
thigh-piece  with  a  roller,  and  making  the  extension  with  the  screw 
attached  to  the  foot-board.  This  method,  however,  while  it  enables 
us  to  use  great  force  in  the  extension,  prevents  the  surgeon  from  em- 
ploying, at  the  same  time,  those  flexions,  extensions,  and  other  ma- 
nipulations, upon  which  success  so  often  depends. 

Dr.  James  Carmichael  has  reported  a  case  in  which  reduction  was 
effected  easily  by  flexion,  when  traction  had  failed.^ 

Mr.  Rose  has  related,  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal  o{  June  11th, 
1842,  a  characteristic  example  of  this  accident,  except  that  the  patella 
had  also  suffered  a  lateral  displacement,  presenting  the  usual  favorable 
termination. 

A  woman  was  standing  upon  a  low  ladder,  when  a  carriage  driven 
furiously  came  in  contact  with  it,  and  precipitated  her  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Eose,  who  saw  her  almost  immediately,  found  the  tibia  completely 
dislocated  at  the  knee,  the  head  being  driven  behind  the  condyles  of 
the  femur  into  the  ham,  with  the  patella  thrown  to  the  outside  of  the 
external  condyle,  and  the  leg  in  a  state  of  fixed  extension.    Immedi- 

*  New  York  Med.  Qazette,  Aug.  23,  1868 ;  from  the  Lancet. 
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ately,  and  without  difficulty,  the  bones  were  restored  by  applying  one 
hand  to  the  patella,  the  other  to  the  back  ot  the  apper  portion  <rf  the 
tibia,  and  simultaneously  pulling  and  pushing  those  bones  toward 
their  natural  positions.  The  patient  was  then  removed  to  a  bed,  and 
by  the  diligent  use  of  antiphlogistic  remedies  inflammation  was  kept 
in  check,  and  the  case  reached  a  favorable  termination  without  ooe 
untoward  symptom.  After  the  lapse  of  only  a  few  week^  she  had 
completely  recovered  the  use  of  the  knee-joint.' 

Dr.  Walsham  communicated  a  ease  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  whicli 
the  dislocation  was  not  only  complete,  but  the  tendon  of  the  qaadri- 
ceps  extensor  was  ruptured.  The  leg  was  bent  forwards.  The  redac- 
tion was  accomplished  very  easily  by  extension  made  with  the  haadj 
by  four  men,  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  limb.  In  about  one  nioatti 
this  man  began  to  walk  with  crutches,  but  he  was  not  perfectly  re- 
covered until  after  five  months ;  at  which  time  the  crutches  were 
finally  laid  aside.* 

§  2.  Dislocations  of  thk  Head  of  the  Tibia  FoawABDS. 

The  signs  of  this  accident  are  the  reverse  of  those  which  belong  to 
dislocations  backwards.  The  patella,  tibia,  and  fibula  are  promineDt 
in  front,  while  the  condyles  of  the  femur  may  be  felt  behind,  pressing 
strongly  upon  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  bloodvessels  which  occupy  the 
popliteal  space.  In  case  the  dislocation  is  complete,  a.  shortening  may 
exist  to  the  extent  of  one  or  even  three 
inches.  Dr.  O'Beirne,  of  Dublin,  has  men- 
tioned a  case  to  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  in  which 
the  shortening  was  three  inches  and  a  half, 
and  Mr.  Mayo  has  seen  ooe  example  in 
which  the  dislocated  limb  was  "fully  fooi 
inches"  shorter  than  the  other.* 

In  consequence  of  the  pressare  apoa 
the  popliteal  artery,  the  pulsatioDS  in  the 
branches  below  are  frequently  iatemipted, 
and  in  one  instance  this  pressure  was  suffi- 
cient to  produce  finally  a  dry  gangrene. 

Dr.  Qorde  relates  a  cose  in  the  Bulletin 

de  Therapeutique,  occurring  in  a  woman 

nearly  sixty  years  old.    This  woman  was 

returning  borne  at  night  with  a  heavj 

burden,  and  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 

when  she  stepped  into  a  ditch  as  deep  as 

ot  111. iibii  forwiirdi  "P  *"  ^*'®  middle  of  her  thighs.   The  bodv 

was  thrown  forwards  by  the  fall,  while  the 

feet  stuck  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  ;  the  whole  force  of  the  impulj« 

being  sustained  by  the  thighs.     The  lower  end  of  the  femur  wu 

found  driven  downwards  and  backwards,  and  lodged  under  the  mus- 

'  Rose,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  ScL,  vol.  mi,  p.  316. 

■  Wnlaham,  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc.,  &c,,  9d  Lond.  ed.,  p.  188. 

'  B.  Cooper's  ed.  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Dibloc.,  &c.,  pp.  214-313. 
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cles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  the  limb  being  shortened  three  inches.  Be- 
d  action  was  promptly  effected,  and  without  inflicting  any  pain  of 
which  the  patient  complained.    In  six  weeks  the  patient  was  cured.^ 

Mr.  Toogood  has  reported  also,  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal  o( 
June  18th,  1842,  an  example  of  complete  dislocation  in  this  direction, 
in  which  the  appearance  was  so  dreadful,  that  Mr.  Toogood  at  first 
despaired  of  being  able  to  reduce  it ;  but  by  directing  two  men  to 
make  counter-extensioa  while  he  made  extension,  the  reduction  was 
immediately  effected.  At  the  end  of  one  month  the  patient  was  able 
to  leave  his  bed ;  and  sixteen  years  after,  Dr.  Toogood  saw  him  walk- 
ing "with  very  little  lameness."*  Parker,  of  Liverpool,  has  reported 
another  example  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  for 
December,  1842,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  spar 
upon  a  man's  back,  and  the  consequent  violent  bending  of  the  knee 
under  his  body.  In  this  case  the  limb  was  slightly  flexed,  and  the 
patella  was  loose  and  floating.  The  reduction  was  effected  without 
much  difficulty  by  extension  and  counter-extension  made  by  two  men, 
while  the  operator,  placing  his  knee  in  the  ham  of  the  patient,  attempted 
to  bring  the  leg  to  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh.' 

B.  Cooper,  Malgaigne,  Little,^  and  others,  have  recorded  examples 
of  this  accident. 

March  9th.  1865,  Hiram  Wescott,  of  Sandy  Cove,  Nova  Scotia,  set. 
46,  was  caught  by  his  sled,  drawn  by  horses,  in  such  a  way  that  a 
beam  pressed  against  the  front  and  lower  end  of  the  femur  while  the 
heel  was  caught  and  arrested  by  a  stump.  The  foot  was  thrown  for- 
wards and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  completely  dislocated  in  the 
same  direction.  It  was  at  once  reduced  by  a  person  who  was  present, 
but  on  attempting  to  use  the  leg  in  walking  it  was  reluxated  immedi- 
ately. Mr.  J.  H.  Harris,  medical  student,  found  the  limb  soon  after, 
completely  luxated,  with  the  leg  thrown  forwards  in  the  position  of 
dorsal  flexion  about  40°.  The  tendons  of  the  hamstring  muscles  were 
not  ruptured,  but  had  slid  forwards  past  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 
There  was  no  external  wound.  Reduction  was  easily  accomplished 
by  simple  extension.  Pasteboard  splints  were  then  applied.  On  the 
third  day  the  knee  was  considerably  swollen,  and  some  ecchymosis 
existed  about  the  popliteal  region.  On  the  fifth  day  these  symptoms 
had  much  increased.  Mr.  Harris  then  applied  extension  to  the  foot, 
with  the  aid  of  adhesive  plaster,  pulley  and  weights,  and  by  elevating 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  amount  of  extension  employed  was  9  lbs. 
This  gave  immediate  relief  to  the  pain,  and  was  continued  until  the 
inflammation  subsided.  His  recovery  was  steady,  and  in  four  months 
he  walked  with  crutches  or  a  cane. 

In  1864  a  similar  dislocation  was  presented  at  the  Brooklyn  City 
Hospital,  in  which  reduction  having  been  practised,  the  patient  died. 
The  case  is  reported  very  fully  by  Dr.  Le  Roy  M.  Yale.* 

>  Gorde,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  235,  May,  1885. 

«  Toogood,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  465.  •  E.  Parker,  Ibid. 

<  Little,  New  York  Med.  Times,  Aug.  17,  1861. 

»  Yale,  N.  Y.  Journ.  Med.,  vol.  ii.  p.  124,  Nov.  1865. 
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Dr.  White,  of  Buffalo,  politely  invited  me  to  see  with  him  a  lad,  set. 
10,  whose  tibia  had  been  partially  dislocated  forwards  eight  weeks 
before,  by  a  boy's  having  hit  the  top  of  his  knee  with  his  bead,  while 
they  were  at  play.  His  father,  who  is  himself  a  physician,  residing 
near  town,  reduced  the  limb  very  easily,  by  extension  made  with  hid 
own  hands,  and  by  pressing  upon  the  projecting  bones.  Violent  in- 
flammation ensued,  but  at  the  time  when  I  saw  him,  the  knee  waj 
free  from  soreness  or  swelling,  and  the  motion^  of  the  joint  were  nearlj 
restored. 

D.  Charles  S.  Downes,  of  Mclndoe's  Falls,  Yt.,  has  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  case  which  occurred  in  his  own  practice.  Oct 
1861,  Mrs.  H.,  a  robust  young  married  woman,  aged  about  20  years, 
was  driving  a  young  horse  and  holding  her  infant  in  her  arms,  wheo 
the  horse  ran  and  she  was  thrown  out.  One  of  her  legs  being  caught 
in  the  wheel,  she  was  carried  over  three  or  four  times  in  its  revolution 
before  she  became  disengaged,  holding  meanwhile  upon  her  infant  with 
such  firmness  that  it  suffered  no  harm. 

A  few  hours  later  Dr.  Downes  and  Dr.  Burton  found  a  complete 
dislocation  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  forwards,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  could  be  felt  under  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The 
limb  was  shortened  four  inches  and  a  half.  The  patella  lay  looselj 
in  front  of  the  femur,  with  its  lower  margin  tilted  forwards. 

The  patient  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  and  a  perineal  band  made  fast  to 
one  of  the  posts,  while  a  lacq  was  placed  upon  the  foot  and  attached 
to  a  rope  folded  upon  itself  and  forming  a  pulley  or  '^ Spanish  windlass/* 
such  as  is  described  at  p.  650.  In  this  way  the  reduction  was  speedily 
and  easily  accomplished.  Hot  fomentations  were  subsequently  applied 
for  several  days,  the  limb  being  kept  perfectly  at  rest.  In  about  three 
months  she  was  able  to  do  her  own  housework,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  all  traces  of  her  accident  had  disappeared. 

§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Tibia  Outwards. 

Occasionally,  owing  to  a  violent  wrench  of  the  knee-joint,  the  lat- 
eral ligaments  upon  one  side  or  the  other  are  ruptured,  and  conse* 
quently  the  joint  surfaces  separate  somewhat  from  each  other ;  or  wbea 
the  limb  is  moved,  the  head  of  the  tibia  may  slide  a  little  forwards  or 
backwards,  or  to  either  side.  These  are  not  properly  examples  of 
subluxation ;  nor  should  we  consider  as  belonging  to  this  class  the 
accident  originally  described  bv  Mr.  Hey  as  an  ''  internal  derange- 
ment of  the  knee-joint,"  but  which  also  by  some  writers  has  been 
termed  a  ''subluxation  of  the  knee."  Of  this  latter  accident  I  will 
take  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  a  little  more  particularly. 

In  subluxation,  properly  so  called,  if  the  direction  of  the  disloca- 
tion is  outwards,  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  rests  upon  the  inner 
articulating  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  if  the  direction  of  the  dislocation 
is  inwards,  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  rests  upon  the  outer  articu- 
lating surface  of  the  tibia. 

The  signs  which  characterize  this  accident  are  such  as  cannot  easilv 
be  mistaken.    The  limb  is  not  shortened,  nor  is  there  anything  espe- 
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cially  diagnostic  in  its  position,  since  it  has  been  found  to  be  some- 
times flexed,  and  at  other  times  straight;  but  the  strong  lateral 
projections  made  by  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  beada  of  the  tibia  and  flbula  on  the  other,  cannot  fail  to 
inform  us  aa  to  the  true  nature  of  the  accident. 

The  treatment  will  not  diRer  essentially  from  that  which  has 
already  been  recommended  in  dislocation  of  the  tibia  backwards  or 
forwards.    If  any  other  jezpedients  can  prove  use- 
ful, tbey  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  sur- 
geon whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  case  shall 
demand  tbem. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  case  of  N.  Smith, 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  window,  had 
a  dislocation  of  the  right  femur,  tibia,  and  patella. 
The  tibia  was  sabluxated  outwards,  and  the  leg 
was  partially  flexed  upon  the  thigh,  with  the  toes 
everted.  By  moderate  extension,  made  with  my 
own  bands,  united  with  alternate  flexion  and  ex- 
tension, the  bone  was  easily  and  promptly  restored 
to  its  place.  Having  reduced  ijio  femur  also,  the 
limb  was  laid  over  a  gently  inclined  plane  made 
of  pillows ;  and  clotha  moistened  with  cool  water 
were  kept  constantly  applied  to  the  knee  for  many 
days.  Very  little  swelling  followed  the  accident, 
and  his  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete. 

A  man  was  received  into  the  North  London  Bobinxuiongrtbaiiemd 
Hospital,  with  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  tibia  of  ib«  iibu  onii™rt». 
outwards,  and  although  the  knee  was  much  swol- 
len, the  nature  of  the  injury  was  easily  determined.  The  knee  was 
immovable,  and  the  toes  turned  outwards.  Mr.  Hallam,  the  house 
surgeon,  reduced  it  by  extension  and  counter-extension  made  by  his 
own  bands.' 

Mr,  Pitt  records  a  similar  case  in  a  young  lady,  produced  by  a  fall 
down  a  flight  of  stairs.  It  was  reduced  easily  by  extension  and 
counter- extension.  Inflammation  followed,  but  it  was  finally  con- 
trolled, and  she  regained  the  use  of  her  limbs.* 

In  one  case  of  subluxation,  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
in  a  second  recorded  by  Bransby  Cooper,  the  recovery  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  joint  did  not  seem  to  have  been  so  rapid ;  the  joint  ' 
remaining  unstable  and  tender  for  a  long  time  afterwards.^ 

§  4.  Dislocations  or  the  Head  or  thk  Tibia  Inwar'ds. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  either  the  signs,  condition,  or  treatment 
of  this  accident,  as  distinguished  from  a,  dislocatioo  outwards,  to  de- 
mand of  us  a  special  consideration. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  mentioned  two  cases  of  subluxation  inwards, 

■  Hallam,  Amer.  Jonm.  Hed.  Sci.,  vol  xtx.  p.  SSI. 
'  Pitl,  Ibid.,  vol,  xxxi.  p.  465. 

■  B.  Cooper's  ed.  of  Sir  Astley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  111-13. 
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and  Mr.  B.  Cooper  bos  added  to  these  a  third.  Sir  Astley  remarks 
that  in  the  Srat  accident,  the  only  one  indeed  which  he  bad  himsetf 
ever  aeeo,  be  was  struck  with  three  ciroumstances :  first,  the  gr«u 
deformity  of  the  knee  from  the  projection  of  the  tibia;  second,  the 
ease  with  which  the  bone  was  reduced  bjr  direct  extension ;  and  third, 
by  the  little  infiammation  which  followed.  The  second  case  of  wkich 
Sir  Astley  speaks  was  communicated  to  him  by  a  Mr.  Biohards.  In 
this  case  the  fibula  was  also  broken,  and  the  redaction  was  accom- 
plished only  after  extension  had  been  made  by 
several  persons  for  half  an  hour.  The  limbbecams 
excessively  swollen,  and  remained  so  for  many 
weeks.  Eighteen  months  after  the  accident  the 
knee  continued  somewhat  stif^  and  there  was  an 
unnatural  lateral  motion  in  the  joint,  from  the  in- 
jury which  the  ligaments  had  sustained.  The  pa- 
tient referred  to  by  Bransby  Cooper  had  met  with 
the  accident  by  a  fall  upon  the  foot,  with  bis  1^ 
bent  under  him ;  and  a  fellow- workman  bad  re- 
duced the  bone  by  extension  and  pressure.  Mr. 
Cooper  thinks  that  not  only  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  was  torn,  but  also  some  fibres  of  tbe  vas- 
tus externus  and  the  crucial  ligaments.  Violent 
inflammation  ensued,  which  did  not  permit  him  to 
leave  the  hospital  until  after  about  two  weeks.* 
Fergusson  has  seen  two  examples  of  unreduced 
subluxation  inwards,  in  both  of  which  the  patienu 
bad  regained  useful  limbs.* 

Malg^gne  mentions  that  Boyer,  Costallat,  and 
Key  had  each  seen  one  similar  example ;  and  he  also  enumerates  two 
additional  cases  of  complete  luxation  attended  with  a  protrosion  of 
the  bone  through  an  external  wound;  in  both  of  which  the  reductioD 
was  easily  effected  and  the  patients  recovered,' 


§  5.  Dislocations  or  the  Head  of  thx  Tibia  Backwards  and  Octwabm. 

In  June,  1853,  Henry  J.,  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  est.  24,  was  thrown  by 
an  enraged  ball,  and  bis  lelt  leg  being  caught  under  the  knee  by  th« 
horns,  was  twisted  violently.  Dr.  Prior,  of  Dansville,  and  Battou,  erf 
Burns,  were  called,  and  found  the  left  knee  completely  dislocated; 
tbe  tibia  being  displaced  backwards  beyond  the  condyles  of  the  femnr, 
and  also  a  little  outwards.  Tbe  foot  and  leg  were  inclined  outwards. 
With  the  assistance  of  four  men,  extension  and  counter-extension  were 
made  in  the  tine  of  the  axis  of  the  limb,  and  the  reduction  was  easily 
accomplished.  Pasteboard  splints,  bandages,  &a.,  were  applied  to 
maintain  the  bones  in  place;  but  the  swelling  came  on  rapidly,  and 
in  the  evening  these  dressings  were  removed.  The  limb  was  now  laid 
over  a  double-inclined  plane  carefully  padded,  in  order  to  press  tbe 

>  B.  Cooper's  ed.  of  Sir  Aatlejr,  op.  cit.,  pp.  111-18. 

■  Fergusson,  op.  cit.,  p.  2S4. 

■  Halgt^gne,  op.  dt.,  torn.  ii.  p.  906. 
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upper  end  of  the  tibia  forwards,  as  it  manifested  a  constant  inclination 
to  become  displaced  backwards.  This  apparatus  was  employed  six 
weeksy  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  days,  during  which  the 
limb  was  laid  upon  pillows,  but  as  the  pillows  did  not  sufficiently 
support  the  back  of  the  tibia,  the  double-inclined  plane  was  resumed. 
After  the  removal  of  the  plane,  during  seven  weeks  longer,  an  angular 
splint  was  kept  closely  applied  to  the  back  of  the  limb. 

Seven  months  after  the  accident,  on  the  28d  of  January,  1854,  Dr. 
Bobinson,  of  Hornellsville,  brought  the  gentleman  to  me.  I  found  the 
bones  displaced  backwards  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  half 
an  inch  outwards,  or  to  the  fibular  side.  This  was  the  position  of  the 
bones  when  he  was  sitting  with  his  leg  bent  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
thigh,  but  when  he  stood  erect  and  bore  some  weight  upon  the  foot, 
the  outward  displacement  ceased,  and  the  backward  displacement  only 
remained.  It  was  very  easy,  however,  in  whatever  position  the  leg 
might  be,  to  push  the  bones  forwards  by  the  hands  until  nearly  all 
deformity  haa  disappeared.  He  could  flex  the  leg  to  a  right  angle 
with  the  thigh,  and  straighten  it  completely,  but  he  could  not  lift  the 
foot  and  leg  from  the  floor  while  sitting  with  his  limb  extended  in 
front  of  him.  He  was  unable  to  bear  sufficient  weight  upon  his  foot 
to  use  it  at  all  in  progression,  on  account  of  the  inability  to  fix  and 
steady  the  limb,  but  not  on  account  of  any  pain  or  soreness  which  it 
occasioned. 

It  was  very  plain  that  the  surgeons  were  not  in  fault  for  this  un- 
fortunate condition ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  exercised  throughout 
great  ingenuity  and  skill  in  its  management. 

I  directed  the  young  man  to  Mr.  John  C.  Seiflfert,  of  Buffialo,  a  very 
ingenious  instrument-maker,  who  has  since  succeeded,  I  learn,  in 
adapting  to  his  knee  a  mechanical  contrivance  which  enables  him  to 
walk  quite  well. 

Thomas  Wells,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  has  described  a  similar 
accident,  the  tibia  being  dislocated  outwards  and  backwards,  which 
terminated  fatally  on  the  fourth  day  in  consequence  mainly  of  ex- 
posure, intemperance,  and  neglect  to  apply  for  surgical  aid.  The 
bones  were  never  reduced,  and  the  autopsy  dislosed  also  a  fracture 
of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur.^ 

§  6.  Internal  Derangement  ov  the  Knee-Joint. 

8yn, — " Slipping  of  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages;"  Hey.  "Partial  dislocation 
of  the  thigh-bone  irom  the  semilanar  cartilages;'*  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  "Subluxa- 
tion of  the  semilanar  cartilages  ;'*  Malgaigne.  "Subluxation  of  the  knee  ;**  Erich- 
sen.  To  these  we  think  it  proper  to  add,  as  giving  rise  to  the  same  class  of  symp- 
toms, "Floating  cartilages  in  the  knee-joint. *' 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  that  this  accident  is  in  no 
proper  sense  a  subluxation  of  the  knee ;  and  we  should  not,  therefore, 
think  it  worth  while  to  make  any  farther  allusion  to  it,  were  it  not  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  the  student  of  surgery  to  distinguish  between 
the  phenomena  which  belong  to  it  and  those  which  belong  strictly  to 
subluxation  of  this  joint. 

1  Wells,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  x.  p.  25,  May,  1832. 
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Symptoms, — The  patient  is  suddenly  thrown  to  the  ground  while 
walking,  as  if  by  an  instantaneous  loss  of  power  in  the  a&ected  limb, 
this  loss  of  control  over  the  limb  being  accompanied  usually  with 
sharp  pain,  referred  to  the  region  of  the  knee-joint;  or  he  trips  his 
toe  against  something  in  his  path,  and  the  toes  becoming  everted^  the 
leg  suddenly  gives  way  under  him ;  in  some  cases  it  has  happened 
when  the  patient  was  turning  in  bed,  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes 
hanging  upon  the  toes  so  as  to  occasion  a  strain  and  rotation  outwards 
at  the  knee-joint,  or  it  follows  upon  a  subluxation  of  the  joint,  as  in 
one  example  which  I  shall  presently  relate. 

If  the  patient  is  walking  when  the  accident  takes  place,  and  be  falls 
to  the  ground,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  move  the  limb,  or  to  stand 
upon  it;  but  by  manipulation,  the  difficulty  is,  in  most  cases,  as  easily 
overcome  as  it  occurred,  when  immediately  the  motions  of  the  joint 
become  free,  and  he  walks  off  as  if  nothing  bad  happened. 

When  the  accident  has  once  taken  place,  it  is  afterwards  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  occur  from  very  slight  causes,  and  eventually  the  knee- 
joint  becomes  tender  and  the  capsule  fills  with  synovia,  indicating  the 
existence  of  subacute  synovitis. 

A  single  example  will  illustrate  the  usual  history  of  these  cases. 

A  young  man,  from  Colesville,  N.  Y.,  8et.  23,  consulted  me  on  the 
27th  of  Oct.  1858,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  his  knee-joint.  He 
stated  that  on  the  13th  of  Aug.  1858,  while  standing  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  body  resting  upon  the  led  leg,  a  mate  struck  him  on  the 
inside  of  the  lower  end  of  the  left  femur.  The  blow  was  made  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  with  sufficient  force  to  throw  him  down.  It 
was  immediately  noticed  that  the  tibia  was  partially  dislocated  inwank 
at  the  knee-joint.  The  whole  lower  part  of  the  limb  was  inclined 
outwards.  A  person  present  in  the  room  seized  upon  the  foot  and 
by  extension  easily  brought  it  back  to  place ;  the  bone  resuming  its 
position  with  an  audible  snap.  Afler  this  he  continued  to  walk  about 
until  night.  Two  days  after,  the  knee  had  become  so  much  inflamed 
that  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed,  on  which  he  was  confined  three 
weeks.  Gradually  the  swelling  subsided,  and  in  about  five  weeks 
after  the  accident  he  began  to  walk  on  crutches.  On  the  23d  of  Sept., 
he  was  walking  in  the  store  without  crutches,  when  he  suddenly  felt 
a  sensation  of  slipping  in  the  joint,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor  as  if  he 
had  been  tripped  up.  At  the  time  when  he  called  upon  me,  this  had 
happened  many  times,  but  had  never  been  attended  with  pain.  The 
joint  was  filled  with  synovia,  and  tender,  yet  I  could  distinctly  feel  a 
hard  body  just  to  the  inside  of  the  ligamentum  patellse,  and  which 
moved  freely  under  the  finger. 

Pathological  Anatomy, — The  same  class  of  symptoms,  with  only 
very  slight  modification,  belongs  probably  to  several  varieties  of  "  in- 
ternal derangement  of  the  knee-joint;"  and  first  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  semilunar  cartilages  upon  which  the  margins  of  the  condyle 
of  the  femur  rest,  are  attached  to  the  tibia  by  several  ligaments;  but 
when,  from  relaxation  or  a  violent  strain,  any  one  of  these  ligaments 
becomes  elongated  or  gives  way,  the  portion  of  cartilage  which  it 
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restrains  is  permitted  to  become  partially  displaced,  and  by  interposing 
its  thick  margin  between  the  deeper  articulating  surfaces  the  bones  are 
separated  and  the  muscles  lose  their  control  over  the  joint ;  second, 
these  ligaments  may  not  only  yield,  but  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  car- 
tilages may  become  actually  broken  off  from  the  main  portion;  third, 
the  femur  may  perhaps  escape  behind  some  portion  of  an  interarticular 
cartilage,  and  thus,  instead  of  the  cartilage  placing  itself  between  the 
joint  surfaces,  the  femur  itself  may  have  thrust  it  into  this  position; 
fourth,  a  cartilage  or  some  portion  of  a  cartilage  may  become  hyper- 
trophied,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  described ;  fiflh,  in  other 
cases  still,  a  bony,  cartilaginous,  fibrinous,  or  calcareous  growth  or 
concretion  forming  within  the  joint,  and,  if  originally  attached,  becom- 
ing separated  from  the  capsule,  may  move  about  more  or  less  freely, 
and  give  rise  to  the  same  class  of  symptoms  which  we  have  described. 

This  last  variety  has  generally  been  described  under  the  name  of 
"floating  cartilages;^'  but  since  these  bodies  are  not  always  cartilagi- 
nous, and  especially  since  they  do  not  always  by  any  means  move  so 
freely  as  to  be  properly  designated  as  "  floating,"  the  term  is  less 
appropriate  than  that  originally  given  by  Hey,  and  which  we  have 
chosen  to  adopt. 

Treatment. — For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  immediate  relief,  it  is  gen- 
erally sufficient  to  flex  the  leg  completely  and  then  suddenly  extend 
it,  or  to  combine  this  motion  with  a  slight  twisting  or  rocking  of  the 
knee-joint.  Sometimes  this  experiment  has  to  be  repeated  several 
times  before  it  is  completely  successful,  and  in  a  few  instances  it  has 
failed  altogether.  I  think  I  must  have  met  with  ten  or  twelve  ex- 
amples in  the  course  of  my  practice,  and  in  no  instance  has  the  sudden 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  limb  failed  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

As  to  the  question  of  subsequent  treatment,  especially  as  to  whether 
it  is  proper  to  attempt  their  extirpation  when  they  are  found  to  be 
loose,  or  to  make  any  other  surgical  interference,  I  prefer  to  leave  its 
consideration  to  those  general  treatises  upon  surgery  where  it  more 
properly  belongs. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  LOWER  END  OF  THE  TIBIA. 

8yn.-^^^  Tibio-tarsal  laxations  ;*'  Malgaigne.  *'  DislocationBof  the  ankle-joint ;" 
Chelius  and  others. 

The  tibia  may  be  dislocated  at  its  lower  end  in  four  directions ; 
namely,  inwards,  outwards,  forwards,  and  backwards.  Most  of  these 
dislocations  complicate  themselves  with  fractures  of  the  fibula  or  of 
the  tibia,  or  with  fractures  of  both  bones. 

Dupuytren,  Malgaigne,  and  a  few  other  surgeons  have  reported  ex- 
amples also  of  dislocations  forwards  and  inwards. 

Boyer,  with  a  majority  of  the  French  writers,  and  several  English 
46 
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and  German  surgeons,  speak  of  these  dislocations  as  belonging  to  the 
foot ;  consequently  the  outward  dislocation  of  Boyer  is  the  inward 
dislocation  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Malgaigne,  myselfi  and  others^  who 
prefer  to  regard  the  tibia  as  the  bone  dislocated. 

§  1.  Dislocations  or  the  Lowbr  End  of  the  Tibia  Inwabbs. 

Syn. — **  Inward  tibio-tarsal  luxations ;"  Malgaigne.      **  DiBlocations  of  the  foot 
outwards;**  Boyer  and  others. 

Cames. — This  dislocation  is  occasioned  generally  by  a  fall  from  a 
height,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  the  foot  receiving  at  the  same 
moment  a  sufficient  inclination  outwards  to  determine  the  main  force 
of  the  impulse  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced also  by  a  blow  received  directly  upon  the  outside  of  the  leg 
just  above  the  ankle,  or  by  a  violent  twist  or  wrench  of  the  fool  oat* 
wards. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — I  have  already,  in  the  chapter  on  fractures 
of  the  fibula,  stated  my  opinion  that  a  large  majority  of  thoee  acci- 
dents which  have  been  called  inward  and  outward  dislocations  of  the 
tibia,  were  merely  examples  of  lateral  rotation  of  the  astragalus  within 
the  half  ginglimoid  and  half  orbicular  socket  formed  by  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula ;  and  that  true  dislocations,  either 
partial  or  complete,  are  at  this  joint  and  in  these  directions  very  rare 
occurrences.  We  shall  continue,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  practice  of  writers,  to  call  them  all  dislocations,  whether  the 
astragalus  simply  rotates  on  its  axis,  or  is  displaced  laterally  and  hori- 
zontally from  the  tibia. 

In  the  most  common  form  of  the  accident,  then,  when  the  foot  is 
violently  twisted  outwards,  the  astragalus  becomes  tilted  upon  its  outer 

and  upper   margin  in  such  a 
Fig.  81d.  way  as  that  this  margin  slides 

inwards  and  places  itself  under- 
neath the  middle  portion  of  the 
lower  articulating  surfaceof  the 
tibia ;  its  upper  and  inner  roar- 
gin  descends  toward  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  malleolas  inter- 
nus,  and  the  outer  face  of  the 
astragalus  presents  obliquely 
upwards  and  outwards,  instead 
of  directly  outwards  as  it  would 
do  in  its  natural  position.  This 
cannot  occur  without  a  rupture 
Dislocation  of  the  lower  ead  of  the  tibia  inwardf.  of  the  internal  tibio-tarsal  liga- 
ments, or  a  fracture  of  the  mul- 
led us  internus,  or  both ;  indeed,  a  fracture  of  the  internal  malleolas  is 
a  very  common  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  form  of  disloca- 
tion. Much  more  frequently,  however,  the  fibula  itself  gives  way  at 
a  point  within  from  two  to  five  inches  of  its  lower  extremity;  or 
sometimes  the  fracture  in  the  fibula  occurs  through  that  portion  which 
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forms  tbe  malleolua  ezternns.  For  more  particular  information  as  to 
the  causes  and  relative  frequency  of  these  fractures,'!  refer  the  reader 
to  the  chapter  on  fractures  of  the  fibula. 

Rarely  it  happens  that,  instead  of  this  lateral  rotation  of  the  astra- 
galus, there  occurs  a  true  lateral  displacement  of  the  tibta  inwards 
upon  the  astragalus,  and  the  cater  portion  of  the  lower  articulating 
surface  of  the  tibia  comes  to  rest  upon  the  inner  portion  of  the  upper 
articulating  surface  of  the  astragalus;  or  it  may  slide  completely  off 
in  the  same  direction ;  a  result  which  is  usually  attended  with  a  lacera- 
tion of  the  muscles  and  integuments,  converting  the  accident  into  a 
compound  dislocation.  In  some  oases  this  extreme  displacement  oocurs 
without  such  lacerations. 

Fig.  818. 


Dlllamliiii  of  Ilia  lomi 


In  this  form  of  the  accident,  the  true  lateral  luxation,  the  fibuk  may 
remain  unbroken  and  undisturbed,  the  tibia  merely  having  become 
displaced  inwards ;  or  the  fibula  may  give  way  also  above  the  articula- 
tion, while  the  malleolus  internus,  and  the  internal  lateral  ligaments 
are  equally  liable  to  rupture  as  in  the  other  form  of  the  accident. 

Sometimes,  in  addition  to  these  complicationa,  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  is  found  to  be  broken  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  from  the 
articulating  surface,  leaving  that  fragment  attached  to  the  fibula  which 
corresponds  to  the  inferior  peroneo-tibial  articulation. 

Symptoms. — The  foot  is  more  or  less  violently  abducted,  the  sole  of 
the  foot  presenting  downwards  and  outwards  instead  of  directly  down- 
wards ;  the  malleolus  internus  projects  strongly  at  the  inner  side  of 
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the  joint;  and  at  the  outer  side  there  is  a  correspondiDg  depression, 
generally  most  marked  a  little  above  the  articulation  near  the  point 
of  fracture  in  the  fibula.  The  pain  is  very  great,  and  the  foot  is 
immovably  fixed  so  far  as  the  volition  of  the  patient  can  determine 
motion,  but  the  surgeon  can  generally  move  it  pretty  freely,  yet  not 
without  causing  a  great  increase  of  the  pain.  When  the  dislocation 
is  complete,  and  the  fibula  also  is  broken,  the  limb  becomes  slightljr 
shortened. 

Treatment. — When  the  accident  is  of  the  nature  of  a  simple  rotation 
of  the  astragalus  upon  its  axis,  the  reduction  is  often  accomplisbed 
with  the  greatest  ease  by  seizing  upon  the  foot  and  forcibly  adductiDg 
it.  Not  unfrequently  the  patient  himself,  or  some  other  person  wbo 
is  present,  has  effected  the  reduction  before  the  surgeon  is  called.  In 
other  cases,  and  especially  when  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  tr« 
dislocation,  much  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  the  reduction. 
The  surgeon  ought  then  to  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  in  order  to 
relax  the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  and  holding  the  foot  midway  tw- 
tween  flexion  and  extension,  he  should  pull  steadily  upon  it  with  hii 
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own  hands,  while  an  assistant  makes  counter-extension  and  supports 
the  limb  with  his  hands,  grasping  the  thigh  above  the  knee.  At  the 
same  moment  lateral  pressure  should  be  made  upon  the  projecting 
hone  in  the  direction  of  the  articulation.  It  is  of  some  use,  also,  to 
occasionally  flex  and  extend  the  limb  moderately,  and  to  give  to  the 
foot  a  gentle  rocking  motion.  If  more  force  is  needed,  it  may  be  ap- 
plied by  placing  the  limb  over  a  firm  double-inclined  fracture-sphnt, 
and  making  the  extension  by  the  aid  of  a  screw  attached  to  the  foot- 
board, as  we  have  suggested  in  certain  cases  of  dislocation  at  the  knee. 
Or  we  may  employ  the  pulleys  after  the  manner  represented  in  the 
accompanying  drawing, 

Charles  Sauer,  aged  about  thirty  years,  while  carrying  a  weight 
upon  his  shoulders,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1854,  slipped  upon  the  side- 
walk, and  fell,  dislocating  the  left  tibia  inwards,  and  fracturing  the 
fibula  four  inches  from  its  lower  end.    I  was  in  attendnnoe  soon  after 
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the  accident  occurred,  and  found  the  tibia  projecting  inwards,  with 
the  Other  symptoms  usually  accompanying  a  simple  rotation  of  the 
astragalus  upon  its  axis.  Seizing  the  foot  with  my  hands,  and  flex- 
ing the  leg,  while  an  assistant  held  up  the  thigh  and  made  counter- 
extension,  I  had  scarcely  begun  to  pull  upon  the  foot  before  the  re- 
duction was  effected.  Dupuytren's  splint  was  at  once  applied,  and 
the  subsequent  inflammation  was  so  trivial  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
notice*  In  six  weeks  the  limb  was  sound,  and  free  from  all  anchy- 
losis. 

In  my  report  on  dislocations,  made  to  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society  for  the  year  1855, 1  have  mentioned  twelve  similar  examples, 
in  addition  to  some  examples  of  compound  dislocations,  all  of  which 
were  easily  reduced,  but  the  results  were  not  always  so  favorable. 

If,  as  rarely  happens,  the  tibia  is  broken  obliquely  into  the  joint, 
the  complete  reduction  of  the  dislocated  tibia  may  be  found  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  displaced  fragment. 

The  following  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  examples  of  dislocation 
accompanied  with  fracture  of  the  tibia  within  the  articulation : — 

Brockway,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  aged  about  twenty-seven  years,  con- 
sulted me  at  my  office,  a  few  years  since,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of 
his  foot.  I  found  the  tibia  dislocated  inwards,  and  projecting  more 
than  an  inch  beyond  the  astragalus;  the  sole  was  turned  outwards, 
compelling  him  to  walk  upon  the  inside  of  his  foot ;  the  fibula  was 
bent  inwards  against  the  tibia,  at  a  point  about  four  inches  above  the 
ankle,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  fracture  of  this  bone. 
He  stated  to  me  that  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury, 
which  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  bottom  of  bis 
foot,  he  had  consulted  a  surgeon,  Dr.  A.  B.  Shipman,  of  Cortland, 
and  that  although  Dr.  Shipman  made  repeated  and  violent  efforts  to 
effect  the  reduction,  he  had  been  unable  to  do  so.  Indeed,  the  bone 
had  never  been  removed  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  at  first 
placed. 

J.  Borland,  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  ast.  81,  fell  under  a  rolling  log,  and 
dislocated  his  left  tibia  inwards,  breaking  off  the  internal  malleolus, 
and  fracturing  the  fibula  four  inches  from  its  lower  end.  Dr.  Sweet- 
land,  an  old  and  experienced  practitioner,  was  immediately  called,  who, 
with  another  surgeon,  failed,  after  repeated  efforts,  to  reduce  the 
dislocation.  I  saw  the  patient,  in  consultation  with  these  gentlemen, 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident.  The  foot  and  ankle  were  some- 
what swollen,  and  discolored.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  projected 
so  far  inwards  as  to  threaten  a  rupture  of  the  skiu ;  the  foot  was 
strongly  everted.  We  first  flexed  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  made 
extension  with  our  hands,  in  the  manner  I  have  already  directed. 
This  we  continped  several  minutes;  finally  moving  the  limb  in  various 
directions,  and  adding  forcible  pressure  upon  the  inside  of  the  pro- 
jecting tibia.  We  then  placed  the  leg  over  a  double-inclined  plane, 
and,  securing  it  firmly  in  place,  we  attached  a  screw  to  the  foot  through  a 
sandal  and  gaiter,  and  while  the  leg  was  well  flexed  upon  the  thigh,  we 
renewed  the  extension  and  lateral  pressure.  This  was  continued,  with 
the  application  of  more  or  less  power,  during  half  an  hour,  meanwhile 
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cbanging  the  position  of  the  limb  occasionally  bj  varying  the  angle 
of  the  splint.  Our  efforts  were  prolonged  in  all  more  than  one  hour, 
when,  as  we  had  made  no  impression  upon  the  bone,  and  the  patient  had 
repeatedly  implored  us  to  desist,  the  attempt  was  given  over.  Tbe 
end  of  the  tibia  seemed  to  rest  partly  upon  the  astragalus,  and  the 
extension  was  plainly  all  that  was  demanded,  but  the  obstacle  wa» 
beyond  doubt  within  the  articulation,  or  rather  between  the  tibia  and 
fibula. 

Four  weeks  after  the  accident,  Mr.  Borland  walked  on  crutches; 
and  during  a  year  he  was  compelled  to  use  a  cane,  but  since  that  time, 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  he  has  walked  without  any  artificial  support 
For  a  year  or  two  he  felt  a  yielding  in  his  ankle,  as  the  weight  of  his 
body  settled  upon  his  limb ;  but  this  gradually  ceased,  and  for  some 
years  past  he  has  walked  without  any  halt,  and  seems  to  step  as  firmly 
as  before  the  accident.  The  foot  still  inclines  outwards ;  the  tibia 
projects  inwards  one  inch,  and  the  broken  ends  of  the  fibula  can  be 
felt  resting  against  the  tibia,  where  they  are  reunited. 

Not  long  since,  I  had  occasion  to  amputate  a  limb  for  a  compouod 
dislocation  inwards  at  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  possibility  of  this  frac- 
ture was  confirmed  by  the  dissection.  About  one-third  of  the  outer 
portion  of  the  articular  surface  was  broken  off  obliquely,  and  the 
fragment  was  lying  so  displaced  that  a  reduction  would  nave  beeo 
rendered  impossible. 

Dr.  Townsend,  of  Boston,  has  reported  a  case  of  compound  dislo- 
cation, in  which  also  amputation  became  necessary ;  ana,  with  other 
injuries,  the  dissection  showed  a  fragment  from  the  outer  margin  of 
the  tibia,  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  thick  at  its  widest 
part,  with  a  very  sharp  point,  displaced,  and  lying  almost  transversely 
over  the  astragalus.' 

For  a  more  full  account  of  the  prognosis  and  the  general  manage- 
ment of  these  cases  subsequent  to  the  reduction,  I  beg  again  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  fractures  of  the  fibula;  and  for  my  viow 
in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint. 
I  ^yill  refer  also  to  the  chapter  on  compound  dislocations  of  the  long 
bones. 

§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Tibia  OarwAEna. 

5^n.—** Outward  tibio-tarsal  luxation-/*  Malgaigne.  '* Dislocations  of  the  foot 
inwards,"  of  others. 

The  causes  are  the  same  or  similar  to  those  which  are  known  gen* 
erally  to  produce  dislocations  inwards ;  only  that  the  force  of  the 
concussion  or  the  direction  of  the  rotation  must  have  been  reversed. 

The  external  lateral  ligaments,  peroneo-tarsal,  are  either  ruptured, 
or  the  lower  portion  of  the  fibula  gives  way,  or  both  of  these  circum- 
stances may  have  happened;  while  the  internal  malleolus  may  aUo 
yield  to  the  shock  and  to  the  weight  of  the  body  now  resting  upon  it. 

1  Townsend,  Mass.  Hosp.  Reports,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joani«,  vol.  zxxuL 
p.  277. 
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The  nature  of  the  accident  may 
vary  also  in  reapect  to  the  rela- 
tive posttioDof  the  articular  sur- 
facea;  the  astragalus  maysimply 
rotate  on  its  inner  and  upper 
margin,  or  the  tibia,  with  the 
fibula  of  cwurse,  may  actually 
slide  outwards  until  the  lover 
end  of  the  tibia  more  or  less 
completely  abandons  the  upper 
surface  of  the  astragalus. 

The  modes  of  reauotJon,  and 
the  general  principles  of  treat- 
ment subsequently,  will  not 
differ  from  those  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  suitable  for  dis- 
locations in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. TLe  examples  which  have 
fallen  under  my  observation  are 
not  numerous,  but  the  reduction 
has  always  been  easily  effected. 
Thus,  a  man,  £et.  21,  fell  from  a 
BcaflTolding,  alighting  upon  his 
feet.  He  says  that  his  left  foot 
struck  the  ground  obliquely 
and  upon  its  outer  margin.  I 
found  the  fibula  projecting  very 
strongly  outwards,  evidently 
carrying  with  it  the  tibia;  the 
malleolus  internus  was  broken 
off,  and  the  foot  forcibly  turned  inwards.  Without  either  flexing  the 
leg  upon  tbe  thigh  or  calling  to  my  aid  any  degree  of  counter-exten- 
sion except  what  was  made  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  I  grasped  the 
foot  and  drew  upon  it  gently,  while  at  the  same  moment  I  rotated  the 
foot  outwards.     Immediately  the  bones  resumed  their  places. 

In  June  of  1846,  Henry  Wilson,  set.  38,  consulted  me  in  relation  to 
his  foot,  which  he  said  had  been  dislocated  four  weeks  before.  He 
had  fallen  upon  the  outside  of  his  foot  and  turned  it  suddenly  inwards, 
so  that  when  he  looked  at  it  he  found  the  sole  presenting  toward  the 
opposite  side.  Seizing  upon  it  with  both  hands,  he  pressed  it  forcibly 
outwards,  and  the  reduction  immediately  took  place  with  a  snap. 
Very  little  soreness  followed,  nor  was  he  confined  to  his  house  a  single 
day.  He  had  continued  to  walk  about  with  only  a  slight  halt  in  his 
gait,  nor  would  be  have  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  me  at  all  ex- 
cept that  the  tenderness  had  not  yet  disappeared.  He  was  not  aware 
that  the  fibula  had  been  broken  also,  until  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact.  The  fracture  had  taken  place  two  inches  above  the  ankle ;  and 
although  it  was  already  united,  the  depression  occasioned  by  its  having 
fallen  m  somewhat  toward  the  tibia  was  very  plainly  felt  and  recog- 
nized. 
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§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Tibia  Forwards. 

/SVn.—*^  Forward  tibio-tarsal  luxations ;"  Malgaigne.    '*  Dislocations  of  the  foot 
backwards,"  of  others. 

Causes, — This  dislocation  may  be  produced  by  a  violent  extension 
of  the  foot  upon  the  leg ;  as,  for  example,  when,  the  foot  being  en- 
gaged under  a  piece  of  timber,  the  body  falls  backwards  to  the  groand ; 
or  when,  the  leg  remaining  fixed,  a  heavy  weight  descends  apon  the 
foot,  the  foot  resting  upon  an  inclined  plane;  by  a  blow  upon  the 
front  of  the  foot;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  bottom  or 
back  of  the  tibia,  or  possibly  even  by  the  toes  being  brought  violently 
in  contact  with  some  firm  body.  No  doubt  it  may  be  caused  also  bj 
any  of  that  class  of  accidents  which  are  known  to  produce  fractures 
of  the  fibula  with  fracture  of  the  malleolus  internus,  or  fracture  of  the 
fibula  with  rupture  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament ;  for  example,  by 
a  fall  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  or  upon  the  inside  of  the  sole, 
followea  immediately  by  an  outward  twist  of  the  foot.  In  these  cases 
the  luxation  of  the  foot  backwards,  or,  as  it  is  generally  found  to  be, 
the  semi-luxation,  may  be  consecutive  upon  the  accident,  and  the 
result  only  of  the  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemii.  It  may,  therefore, 
occur  immediately  afler  the  fracture  has  taken  place,  or  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  several  days. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  displacement  may  be  very  slights  so 
that  the  end  of  the  tibia  is  only  a  little  advanced  upon  the  aatragalas; 
or  it  may  be  such  that  the  tibia  rests  one-half  upon  the  naviculare 
and  one-half  upon  the  astragalus,  or  it  may  even  desert  the  astragalus 
entirely.  The  fibula  may  at  the  same  time  be  broken  at  any  point* 
but  it  is  generally  broken  two  or  three  inches  above  its  lower  ex- 
tremity. The  malleolus  internus  is  also  sometimes  broken,  but  more 
often  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  torn.  Still  more  rarely  a  fractare 
occurs  through  the  posterior  margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
tibia. 

Symptoms. — The  length  of  the  foot  in  front  of  the  tibia  is  dimin- 
ished, while  the  projection  of  the  heel  is  correspondingly  increased; 
the  toes  are  turned  downwards  and  the  heel  drawn  upwards,  and  fixed 
in  this  position ;  the  end  of  the  tibia  may  generally  be  distinctly  felt 
in  front  of  the  astragalus;  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  toes  are  sharply 
defined,  while  the  tendo-Achillis  is  curved  forwards,  and  tense. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society, 
Nov.  22,  1865, 1  presented  a  specimen  obtained  from  the  dissecting- 
room  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  College.  The  history  of  the  case  was 
unknown. 

Before  dissection,  the  foot  was  observed  to  be  turned  outwards,  and 
shortened  in  front  of  the  tibia,  while  there  was  a  corresponding  length- 
ening of  the  heel.  The  specimen,  after  dissection,  disclosed  a  fracture 
of  the  internal  malleolus  half  an  inch  above  its  lower  end,  and  a  frac- 
ture of  the  fibula  a  little  above  its  lower  end.  The  tibia  was  displaced 
forwards  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  so  that  only  the  posterior 
half  of  its  lower  end  rested  upon  the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus, 
and  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  astragalus  a  new  socket  was 
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formed  in  the  tibia,  coDoave  upwards,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  pre- 
senting an  appearance  aa  if  the  posterior  lip  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  had  been  broken  off  and  had  become  displaced  upwards.  It  was 
supported  by  a  broad  buttress  of  boue.    It  is  not  certain,  however, 

IHg.  316.  Pig.  817. 


but  that  this  appearance  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  long-continued 
pressure  of  the  tibia  upon  the  astragalus  a't  this  point.  The  fragments 
of  the  malleolus  internus,  and  the  lower  fragment  of  the  fibula,  re- 
mained attached  to  their  upper  fragments  and  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
astragalus  in  their  normal  positions,  consequently  each  fragment  was 
inclined  downwards  and  backwards  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  lower 
fragment  of  the  fibula  was  driven  upwards,  also,  but  both  of  the  frac- 
tures were  firmly  united.  This  specimen  is  now  in  the  museum  of 
the  Belle vue  Hospital  College. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society  I  reported  the  case 
of  Mary  Conlan,  »t  88,  admitted  to  Bellerue  Hospital,  Nov.  13th, 
1865,  having  been  thrown  three  days  before  from  a  street  car.  She 
could  give  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  she  fell.  I  saw  her 
Nov.  16th.  The  limb  was  then  much  swollen,  and  I  diagnosticated  a 
fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula.  (It  had  been  supposed  to  be 
a  mere  sprain  up  to  this  time.)  The  litnb  was  directed  to  be  wet  with 
cool  water,  and  to  rest  upon  a  pillow.  From  this  time  I  looked  at  it 
occasionally,  to  see  whether  the  swelling  had  sufficiently  subsided  to 
warrant  the  application  of  a  splint.  Nov.  20th  it  was  examined  again 
carefully  by  the  house  surgeon,  Dr.  Farrall,  but  no  displacement  was 
noticed.  Nov.  23d  I  found  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  displaced  for- 
wards, and  ascertained,  also,  that  the  internal  malleolus  was  broken  at 
its  base.  The  dorsum  of  the  foot,  measuring  from  the  front  of  the 
tibia  to  the  end  of  the  great  toe,  was  shortened  half  an  inch.  The 
heel  was  lengthened. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  in  this  case  the  dislocation  occurred  sub- 
sequent to  the  fracture,  and  that  it  was  caused  by  the  contraction  of 
the  gastrocnemii.    I  reduced  the  dislocation  a  day  or  two  later,  and 
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maintained  it  in  position  by  the  method  which  I  shall  presently  de* 
scribe. 

Dr.  Voss  reported  to  the  Society  a  similar  ease  which  had  come 
under  his  notice,  and  Dr.  Buck  remarked  that  he  also  had  met  with 
such  examples.' 

Dr.  Prince,  of  Illinois,  has  reported  a  case  of  this  character,  which, 
remaining  displaced,  led  to  a  prosecution  for  damages.  A  lady,  dsfL 
40,  met  with  an  accident,  Aug.  81,  1863,  which  resulted  in  a  fractara 
of  the  fibula  near  its  lower  end,  and  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  tibia 
forwards  to  the  extent  of  one  inch.  The  toes  were  not  pointed  down- 
wards, but  the  foot  had  its  natural  angle  with  the  leg.  Nearly  three 
months  after  the  accident,  Dr.  Prince,  assisted  by  two  other  surgeons, 
broke  up  the  adhesions,  and  reduced  the  bones  to  their  natural  posi- 
tions.* 

Treatment. — The  reduction  is  to  be  attempted  by  flexing  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh,  and  making  extension  from  the  foot,  while,  at  the 
'same  moment^  pressure  is  made  upon  the  front  of  the  tibia  and  against 
the  heel.  When  the  bone  begins  to  slide  into  place,  the  foot  shoaU 
be  forcibly  flexed  upon  the  leg.  A  slight  lateral  motion  or  rotatioo 
in  either  airection  may  assist  in  restoring  the  bones  to  place. 

In  general,  the  dislocation  has  been  easily  reduced,  but  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  examples  recorded  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  maintaining  the  reduction ;  and  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  reduction,  the  leg,  flexed  upon  the  thigh, 
should  be  laid  on  its  back  in  a  box ;  and  the  foot  supported  firmly 
against  a  foot-piece  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  box.  In  this 
position,  the  weight  of  the  leg  will  tend  somewhat  to  overcome  the 
action  of  the  muscles  which  are  disposed  to  displace  the  foot  back* 
wards.  Generally  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  make  additional  pres- 
sure directly  upon  the  front  of  the  leg  above  the  ankle ;  which,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  prove  mischievous,  must  be  effected  with  some 
soft  material,  and  must  be  applied  ovpr  a  broad  surface.  Perhaps 
nothing  will  better  answer  these  indications  than  to  pass  a  cotton  band, 
six  or  eight  inches  in  width,  through  slits  or  mortises  in  the  sides  of 
the  box ;  these  slits  being  of  a  width  equal  to  the  width  of  the  band, 
and  placed  at  a  point  sufficiently  below  the  level  of  the  t<pine  of  the 
tibia,  so  that  when  the  band  is  made  fast  underneath  the  box,  it  shall 
press  the  leg  firmly  backwards.  To  prevent  the  heel  from  suffering 
in  consequence  of  this  pressure,  it  also  should  be  supported,  or  sus- 
pended by  another  band  passing  underneath  the  heel  and  fastened 
above  to  the  top  of  the  foot-board.  The  plaster-of-Paris  dressing,  also, 
answers  the  purpose  exceedingly  well  in  these  cases. 

Dupuytren  relates  the  following  example  of  this  accident : — 

Pierre  Froment,  set.  38,  was  carrying  a  heavy  weight  upon  his  back 
and  had  his  right  foot  in  advance,  when  by  accident  he  came  suddenly 

>  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  April,  1866,  p.  40. 

s  Cincinnati  Joum.  Med.,  April,  1867,  p.  203.  See  also  Todd*8  Cyclopedia  cf 
Anat.  and  Pliys.;  Adams  on  Ankle- Joint,  p.  160  et  seq. 
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in  contact  with  a  beam  placed  across  his  path.  Under  the  fear  of 
being  precipitated  forwards,  he  made  a  sudden  effort  to  throw  his  body 
backwards,  bj  which  he  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  with  the  point  of 
the  left  foot  inclined  inwards  and  forwards,  and  his  whole  weight  was 
thrown  first  on  the  outer  side,  and  then  on  the  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint. 

On  examination,  the  leg  seemed  to  be  planted  upon  the  middle  of 
the  foot ;  the  toes  were  directed  downwards  and  the  heel  drawn  up. 
On  the  instep  there  was  a  large  bony  prominence,  over  which  the  ex- 
tensor tendons  of  the  toes  were  stretched  like  tense  cords.  Behind  the 
joint  was  a  deep  hollow,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  tendo-Achillis 
could  be  felt  forming  a  tense,  resisting,  semicircular  cord,  with  its  con- 
cavity directed  backwards.  The  fibula  was  also  broken ;  the  lower 
end  of  the  lower  fragment  remaining  attached  to  the  foot,  while  the 
upper  end  of  the  same  fragment  was  carried  forwards  by  the  displace- 
ment of  the  tibia,  so  that  it  lay  nearly  horizontally,  with  its  broken 
extremity  directed  forwards. 

Dupuytren  directed  one  assistant  to  fix  the  leg,  and  a  second  to 
make  extension  from  the  foot,  while  Dupuytren  himself,  standing  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  forced  the  heel  forwards  and  the  tibia  back- 
wards. The  first  attempt  succeeded  partially,  and  the  second  com- 
pleted the  reduction.  The  limb  was  then  placed  in  the  apparatus 
employed  by  this  surgeon  for  a  fractured  fibula,  which  we  have  before 
described,  and  laid  on  its  outer  side  in  a  semiflexed  position.  The 
patient  recovered  rapidly,  and  in  little  more  than  a  month  he  was  able 
to  walk.* 

But  such  fortunate  results  have  not  usually  been  observed ;  indeed, 
Dupuytren  encountered  much  more  serious  difficulties  in  two  other 
cases  which  came  under  his  own  notice,  one  of  which  he  has  himself 
recorded.  This  was  in  the  person  of  a  woman  aet.  48,  who  was  brought 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  1815,  the  accident  having  just  happened  from  a 
slip  in  going  down  stairs.  The  fibula  was  broken,  and  also  a  frag- 
ment was  broken  from  the  tibia.  The  house  surgeon  reduced  the 
bones,  and  placed  the  limb  in  the  ordinary  apparatus  for  broken  legs; 
but  on  the  following  day  Dupuytren  found  them  reluxated,  and  laid 
the  limb  on  his  own  splint,  but  the  pressure  requisite  to  keep  the  tibia 
in  place  soon  inducea  sloughing,  ulceration,  and  abscesses,  and  after 
four  months'  treatment,  during  which  time  the  tibia  had  been  repeat- 
edly displaced,  she  left  the  hospital,  able  to  use  her  limb,  but  with  a 
certain  amount  of  incurable  deformity.' 

Malgaigne  mentions  the  third  example  as  having  been  seen  by 
himself  in  Dupuytren's  service  in  1832,  in  which  case  the  attempt  to 
maintain  the  reduction  by  a  tourniquet  resulted  in  gangrene  and 
finally  the  death  of  the  patient.'  Earle  lost  a  patient  after  amputation 
made  on  the  eighth  day.  The  tibia  could  not  be  kept  in  place,  and 
the  amputation  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  final  protrusion 
of  the  (x>ne  through  the  integuments,  which  had  sloughed.^ 

>  Dupuytren,  Injuries  and  Dis.  of  Bones,  London  ed.,  p.  278. 

>  Op.  cit.,  p.  276.  *  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  1044. 
*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  1044. 
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§  4.  D18LOCAT10NR  OF  THE  Lower  End  of  the  Tibia  Backwards. 

8yn. — *^  Backward  tlblo-tarsal  luxations ;"  Malgaigne.   '*  Dislocations  of  the  tool 
forwards/'  of  others. 

More  rare  than  the  dislocations  forwards,  Malgaigne  has»  nerertbe- 
less,  succeeded  in  collecting  five  examples. 

They  appear  to  have  been  produced,  generally,  by  a  cause  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  we  have  seen  to  produce  in  certain  cases  the  pre- 
ceding dislocation.  Thus,  while  the  dislocation  forwards  is  produced 
sometimes  when  the  foot  is  in  violent  extension,  this  dislocation  has 
occurred,  in  at  least  two  or  three  cases,  when  the  foot  was  forciblj 
flexed  upon  the  leg. 

The  symptoms  are  strongly  marked  and  characteristic.  The  length 
of  the  foot  from  the  tibia  to  the  ends  of  the  toes  is  increased  one  iDch 
or  more ;  the  heel  being  correspondingly  shortened,  or  rather  wholly 
obliterated ;  a  portion  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  astragalus 
may  be  distinctly  felt  in  front  of  the  tibia;  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  tibia  touches  the  tendo- Achillis ;  the  leg  is  shortened,  and  the  mal- 
leoli approach  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

In  most  cases  one  or  both  of  the  malleoli  have  been  broken ;  and 
R.  W.  Smith,  who  has  reported  one  of  the  examples  alluded  to,  be- 
lieves  that  the  dislocation  is  never  complete. 


Fig.  318. 


Fig.  810. 


Disloeatloni  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tlbU  baekwarde. 

Reduction  should  be  attempted  by  a  method  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  recommended  in  all  the  other  dislocations  of  the  ankle ;  only 
with  such  modifications  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  must  neces- 
sarily suggest. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  UPPER  END  OP  THE  FIBULA. 

8yn, — ^* Luxations  of  the  superior  peroneo-tibial  articulation;'*  Malgaigne. 

Surgeons  have  frequently  described  a  conditioD  of  the  peroneo- 
tibial articulation  in  which  the  ligaments  have  become  relaxed,  giving 
a  preternatural  mobility  to  the  head  of  the  bone.  It  is  also  not  unfre- 
quently  displaced  upwards,  in  consequence  of  an  oblique  fracture  of 
the  tibia.  I  have  myself  seen  several  examples  of  both  these  acci- 
dents; but  simple  traumatic  dislocations,  which  can  only  occur  for- 
wards or  backwards,  are  very  rare. 

§  1.  DlSLOOATIONB  OF  THE  IJPPSR  EnD  OF  THS  FlBULA  FORWARDS. 

Malgaigne  has  collected  three  examples  of  this  luxation,  uncom- 
plicated with  any  other  accident,  and  not,  apparently,  due  to  any  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  ligaments,  two  of  which,  at  least,  seemed  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  violent  action  of  the  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  anterior  face  of  the  fibula.  The  third  example,  re- 
ported by  Thompson  in  the  London  Lancet,^  permits  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  displacement  was  occasioned  by  muscular  action,  or  by 
a  direct  blow  upon  the  part. 

The  signs  which  characterize  the  anterior  luxation  are  the  absence 
of  the  head  of  the  fibula  in  its  natural  position,  and  its  presence  in 
front,  near  the  ligamentum  patellss ;  the  altered  direction  of  the  biceps 
flexor  cruris  muscle ;  and,  in  one  case,  considerable  deformity  in  the 
shape  and  position  of  the  leg  has  been  observed. 

Thompson  and  Jobard  were  unable  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
while  the  leg  was  extended  upon  the  thigh,  but  succeeded  readily 
after  having  flexed  the  leg.  On  the  other  hand,  Savournin  succeeded 
with  the  leg  extended,  but  with  the  foot  flexed  upon  the  leg.  Mal- 
gaigne, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  observations,  thinks  that 
flexion  of  the  leg,  combined  with  flexion  of  the  foot,  would^  render 
the  reduction  more  easy. 

In  whatever  position  the  limb  is  placed,  the  surgeon  must  rely 
chiefly  upon  forcible  pressure  made  with  the  fingers  against  the  front 
and  upper  portion  of  the  displaced  bone. 

J.  E.  Hawley,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  late  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Geneva 
Medical  College,  has  furnished  me  with  a  brief  account  of  a  case 
which  came  under  his  own  observation. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1854,  Bambak,  while  vaulting  upon  the 

1  Op.  cit.,  1850,  vol.  i.  p.  885 
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parallel  bars  in  a  gymnasium,  unintentionally  made  a  complete  aoiser* 
set,  and  fell  with  his  right  foot  upon  the  edge  of  a  plank.  Dr.  Hawlej, 
who  was  immediately  called,  found  his  right  leg  semi-flexed  and  im- 
movably fixed.  The  head  of  the  fibula  was  plainly  felt  in  front  of 
its  natural  position,  near  the  ligamentum  patellaB.  The  patient  was 
suffering  the  most  intense  pain.  Extension  and  counter-extension 
were  made,  and  while  the  doctor  was  pressing  with  both  of  his  tbambs 
upon  the  bead  of  the  fibula,  it  went  into  its  place  with  an  audible 
snap.  The  relief  was  instantaneous.  Complete  rest  was  observed 
for  a  few  days,  while  cooling  lotions  were  constantly  applied,  aad 
within  a  week  he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  usual  duties. 

§  2.  Dis^A^ioNS  OF  THB  Ufpbb  End  of  the  Fibula  Baokwakds. 

Sanson  has  recorded  one  example,  in  which  the  passage  of  the 
wheel  of  a  carriage  across  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  precisely  on  a 
level  with  the  peroneotibial  articulation,  ruptured  the  ligaments  which 
bind  the  fibula  to  the  tibia,  and  caused  a  displacement^  which,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  spontaneously  overcome.  Nevertheless,  there  re- 
mained a  preternatural  mobility,  permitting  the  fibula  to  be  poshed 
easily  backwards  or  forwards  upon  the  tibia. 

I  have  found  only  two  other  cases  of  backward  dislocation,  one  of 
which  is  related  by  Dubreuil.  A  man,  set.  62,  in  order  to  save  him- 
self from  falling,  sprang  suddenly,  with  his  right  leg  in  a  position  of 
extreme  abduction,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  experienced  a  severe 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  peroneo-tibial  articulation.  The  head  of  the 
fibula  was  found  to  be  thrown  backwards,  and  formed  under  the  skin 
a  marked  prominence ;  the  foot  was  drawn  outwards,  and  the  whole 
outside  of  the  limb  became  cold  and  numb.  Dubreuil  flexed  the  1^ 
moderately,  and  pressing  the  head  of  the  fibula  from  behind  forwards, 
the  reduction  was  easily  effected.  On  the  following  day,  the  limb 
having  been  straightened,  the  dislocation  was  found  to  be  reproduoed. 
It  was  again  replaced,  and  the  knee  covered  with  a  leather  cap,  secured 
moderately  tight.  Afler  twelve  days  of  complete  rest,  the  knee  was 
moved  gently,  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  the  patient  walked  with 
the  help  of  a  cane.  For  some  time  the  leg  had  a  tendency  to  incline 
outwards;  but  in  about  three  months  the  cure  was  perfectly  estab* 
lished.^ 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  case  the  dislocation  resulted  from  the 
violent  action  of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opimoo 
of  both  Dubreuil  and  Malgaigne,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  question  the 
correctness  of  their  theory. 

The  other  example  ^has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Jos.  G.  Richardson, 
resident  physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  John  Dixon,  aet.  l)i 
fell  five  feet  and  struck  upon  the  outside  of  the  left  knee.  When  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital,  the  leg  was  partially  flexed  and  the  toes  a  little 
everted,  and  he  was  unable  to  flex  or  to  extend  the  limb  completely 
The  head  of  the  fibula  was  seen  three-quarters  of  un  inch  behind  iu 

>  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  886. 
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natural  positioQ,  and  the  biceps  was  felt  distinctly  attached.  There 
was  no  Other  lesion.  The  reduction  was  easily  accomplished  by  press- 
ing with  the  fingers  upon  the  inner  and  back,  part  of  the  fibula, 
thrusting  it  outwards  and  forwards.  A  compress  and  bandage  were 
applied,  and  the  limb  placed  at  rest.  The  reduction  continued  com- 
plete, and  after  a  few  days  he  was  permitted  to  use  the  limb.^ 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  INFERIOR  PERONEO-TIBIAL 

ARTICULATION. 

Nelaton  relates  the  only  example  of  a  simple  luxation  of  this 
articulation  of  which  we  have  any  information.  The  patient  who  was 
the  subject  of  this  accident  presented  himself  at  the  hospital  under  the 
care  of  M.  Qerdy  on  the  thirty-ninth  day  after  the  accident,  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  obliquely 
across  the  leg  in  such  a  manner  as  to  push  the  malleolus  externus 
directly  backwards.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  was  in  almost  direct 
contact  with  the  outer  margin  of  the  tendo-Achillis ;  the  outer  face  of 
the  astragalus,  abandoned  by  the  fibula,  could  be  distinctly  felt  in 
nearly  its  whole  extent ;  the  foot  preserved  its  natural  position ;  and 
he  could  walk  pretty  well,  only  that  he  was  obliged  to  step  with  some 
care.  M.  Gerdy  believed  that  the  bone  was  too  firmly  fixed  in  its  new 
position  to  be  moved,  and  therefore  made  no  attempt  at  reduction. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

TARSAL  LUXATIONS. 

§  1.  Dislocations  of  ths  Abtraqalus. 

Malgaigne,  who  speaks  also  of  luxations  "  sub-astragaloid,"  has 
thought  proper  to  call  the  dislocations  which  we  now  propose  to 
consider,  •''double  dislocations  of  the  astragalus."  In  the  variety  first 
named,  the  astragalus  retains  its  connections  with  the  tibia,  but  sepa- 
rates from  the  scaphoid  bone,  while  its  relations  to  the  calcaneum  are 
only  slightly  disturbed.  This  we  prefer  to  regard  as  one  of  the  many 
varieties  of  tarsal  luxations,  and  shall  appropriate  to  it  no  specific 
appellation,  except  to  designate  it  as  astragalo-scaphoid  or  astragalo- 
calcaneo-scaphoid,  according  as  more  or  less  of  the  several  articula- 
tions are  disturbed. 

>  Richardson,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1SG8. 
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In  the  second  named  variety,  called  ^y  Malgaigne  a  "  double"  \an 
tion,  and  which  constitates  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  the  astraga- 
lus abandons  all  the  articular  surfaces  agaiast  which  it  is  oatanltT 
applied,  aod  thrusts  itself  out  from  between  the  tibia,  fibula,  cai- 
caneum,  and  scaphoides;  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  auSered  a 
triple  or  quadruple  rather  than  a  "doable"  dislocation,  as  is  implied 
by  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  Malgaigne.  This  we  choose  to  r^rd 
as  the  only  true  dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  and  as  such  we  propose 
to  designate  it  by  the  simple  term  "  dislocation  of  the  astragalus." 

The  astragalus  may  be  dislocated  forwards,  outwards,  inwards,  back- 
wards; or  it  may  be  dislocated  obliquely  in  either  of  the  diagonals 
between  these  lines;  it  may  be  simply  rotated  upon  its  lateral  aii& 
without  much,  if  any,  lateral  displacement;  and,  finally,  it  haa  been 
occasionally   driven    be- 
Fig.  330.  tween  the  tibia  and  fibu- 

la, tearing  away  the  in- 
termediate ligaments,  and 
generally  fracturing  one 
or  both  bones  of  the  Ic^. 
Oatut3. — The  ctoss 
which  have  been  found 
cbiefiy  operative  in  tbe 
production  of  this  dislo- 
cation are  very  mucb  the 
same  aa  those  which  pro- 
duce, under  other  circum- 

DiiliwiUoB  ot  utragilDi  ODlinrd*.    AuLomlal  rsUUOBI.         StaUCeS,    &    disloCatlOO  o! 

the  lower  end  of  thetibit. 
Thua,  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  accompanied 
with  a  violent  abduction,  adduction,  fiezion,  or  extension,  may  deter- 
mine a  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  inwards,  outwards,  backward^  of 
forwards,  ii^metimes  it  is  accomplished  by  a  mere  wrenching  and 
twisting  of  the  foot  in  machinery,  or  in  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  or  by 
being  caught  between  two  irregalar  bodies.  It  may  be  produced  also 
by  a  direct  blow. 

Symptoms. — The  great  prominence  occasioned  by  the  displacemeot 
of  the  bone  in  either  of  tnese  several  directions,  accompanied  gene- 
rally with  more  or  less  lateral  deviation  of  the  foot,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  true  nature  of  the  accident.  In  some  cases,  also,  tbe 
foot  is  forcibly  flexed  or  extended ;  tbe  leg  is  shortened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tibia  having  fallen  down  upon  the  calcaneum ;  the  super- 
incumbent skin  and  tendons  are  rendered  tense;  blood  ia  efi'used.ftnd 
swelling  speedily  occurs.  In  the  backward  dislocation,  the  position 
of  the  foot  is  not  much  changed,  but  the  tibia  being  slightly  carried 
forwards,  the  length  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foot  is  proportiocablj 
diminished. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  which  plainly  enough  indicate  the  dislo- 
cation in  the  most  simple  cases;  but  in  a  majority  of  the  exampti^ 
which  have  been  seen,  the  integuments  have  been  more  or  less  exien- 
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sively  torn,  exposing  to  tbe  e;e  at  once  tbe  naked  bone,  and  thus 
removing  all  chance  of  error  in  the  diagnosis. 

Norris  mentions  a  case,  seen  by  Hammerslej,  in  which  the  astra- 
galus was  thrown  completely  out,  and  was  subsequently  found  in  the 
earth  where  the  patient  had  received  his  injury.  Inflammation,  gan- 
grene, and  tetanus  supervened,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  seventh 
day.' 

Fig.  331. 


SImpla  dlilocUIOBi  ot  lb*  utngilua 


CoDpoDBd  dliliKiUsa  of 


itngalna  lawirdi. 


Prognosis. — It  will  be  readily  understood  that  nothing  short  of  very 
great  violence  could  disturb  and  completely  break  up  the  connections 
of  a  bone  so  compactly  and  firmly  seated  as  is  the  astragalus,  and 
that,  aside  of  any  unusual  complications,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  intense  inflammation  must  naturally  be  anticipated; 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  this  has  actually  taken  place.  Even  when 
reduction  has  been  promptly  and  easily  effected,  inflammation,  gan- 
grene, and  death  have  sometimes  speedily  ensued.  But  more  often  the 
reduction  has  been  found  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  or  impossible,  and 
complete  removal  of  the  bone  or  amputation  has  been  immediately 
demanded. 

In  a  limited  number  of  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bone  has  been 
easily  reduced,  and  recovery  has  taken  place,  with  a  tolerably  useful 
limb;  or  resection  has  been  practised  with  an  equally  favorable  result; 
in  still  other  cases  the  bone  has  been  hit  protruding,  and  the  patient 
has  Anally  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  walk  again,  but  in  such 
a  crippled  condition  as  to  render  the  achievement  a  very  doubtful 
triumph  of  conservative  surgery. 


47 


■  NottIb,  Amer.  Joum.  Hed.  Sci.,  1837,  p.  383. 
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Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  relates  the  following  case,  illustrating  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  even  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  ex- 
posed in  those  examples  which  are  apparently  the  most  simple. 

William  Summerill,  est.  80,  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  on  the  twenty -sixth  of  September,  1831.  An  hour  previoos, 
while  descending  a  ladder,  he  slipp>ed  and  fell  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  the  entire  weight  of  his  body  upon  the  outer  part  of  his  left 
foot.  The  foot  was  turned  inwards,  and  nearly  immovable;  a  slight 
depression  existed  immediately  below  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and 
there  was  a  hard  rounded  projection  on  the  outer  part  of  the  foot»  a 
little. below  and  in  front  of  the  extremity  of  the  fibula ;  the  skin  over 
this  projection  was  not  broken  or  excoriated,  but  reddened ;  there  was 
no  fracture  of  either  bone  of  the  leg. 

The  symptoms  rendered  it  plain  that  the  astragalus  was  dislocate<l 
forwards  and  outwards.  Dr.  Barton,  under  whose  care  the  patient 
was  received,  proceeded  soon  after  to  make  attempts  at  reduction. 
The  muscles  of  the  leg  were  relaxed  as  much  as  possible,  and  exten- 
sion made  from  the  foot  by  seizing  the  heel  and  front  part  of  the  fool 
while  an  assistant  made  counter-extension  at  the  knee.  The  bone  was 
also  pushed  inwards  toward  the  joint  by  the  surgeon.  These  efforts 
were  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  but  had  no  effect  in  changing 
the  position  of  the  bone. 

Six  hours  afterwards,  Drs.  Harris  and  Hewson  being  in  consulta- 
tion, the  attempt  was  again  made  to  accomplish  the  reduction,  but 
without  success ;  and  the  surgeons  immediately  proceeded  to  excise 
the  bone. 

An  incision  was  made  parallel  with  the  tendons,  commencing  a 
short  distance  above  the  projection,  and  extending  down  far  enough  to 
expose  fairly  the  astragalus  and  its  torn  ligaments.  The  bone  was 
then  seized  with  the  forceps  and  easily  removed  after  the  division  of 
a  few  ligamentous  fibres  that  continued  to  connect  it  with  the  adjoin* 
ing  parts.  Very  little  bleeding  occurred,  only  two  small  arteries  re- 
quiring the  ligature. 

After  removal,  it  was  discovered  that  about  one-half  of  the  sur&oe 
which  plays  in  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  had  been  fractured,  and  that 
it  remained  firmly  attached  to  the  extremity  of  that  bone.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  remove  this  fragment;  but,  the  joint  being  care- 
fully sponged  out,  the  sides  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  and 
closed  by  sutures,  adhesive  straps,  and  a  roller ;  after  which  the  foot, 
placed  in  its  natural  position,  was  laid  in  a  fracture-box. 

On  the  fifth  day  a  slough  began  to  form  upon  the  outside  of  the 
foot,  which  was  followed  by  suppuration"*  at  other  points,  and  on  the 
thirteenth  day  an  opening  was  made  to  evacuate  the  pus  near  the 
malleolus  internus.  At  the  end  of  about  eight  weeks  the  fragment 
of  the  astragalus  which  had  been  suffered  to  remain  was  found  to  be 
carious,  and  it  was  removed ;  the  heel  also  had  ulcerated  from  pres- 
sure, and  several  other  bones  of  the  tarsus  were  discovered  to  be  ca- 
rious. Fifteen  months  later,  this  poor  fellow  was  still  in  the  ho^piul. 
suffering  from  hectic,  with  extensive  disease  in  the  bones  of  the  tar- 
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8U8  and  ankle-joint.    Finally,  amputation  of  the  leg  was  praotised  by 
Dr.  Barton,  a  few  days  after  which  he  died^ 

Norris  mentions  also  two  examples  of  simple  dislocation  of  the  as- 
tragalus at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  which  came  under  the  obser- 
vation  of  Dr.  Barton,  in  both  of  which  the  bone  was  left  unreduced. 
In  one  case  inflammation  and  sloughing  soon  efifected  a  complete  ex- 
posure of  the  protruding  bone,  but  after  a  time  the  skin  cicatrized.  At 
the  end  of  five  months  the  patient  walked  and  had  good  use  of  the 
joint,  though  great  deformity  of  the  foot  existed,  and  he  continued  to 
be  subject  to  ulceration  of  the  newly-formed  skin  on  its  outer  part. 
In  the  other  case  gangrene  supervened  soon  after  the  accident,  and 
the  patient  died. 

Norris  adds  that  "  the  late  Professor  Wistar  removed  the  astragalus 
in  a  case  of  compound  dislocation,  and  the  patient  was  cured  with 
some  motion  at  the  joint." 

Dr.  Alexander  Stevens,  of  New  York,  made  the  same  operation  in 
a  case  of  compound  dislocation,  and,  after  several  months,  he  affirms 
that  the  patient  "  has  recovered  with  very  trifling  deformity  of  the 
foot,  and  with  a  flexible  joint.    He  walks  with  very  slight  lameness."' 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  B.  H.  Hart,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  for  an  account 
of  the  following  case,  and  for  the  specimen,  which  has,  also,  kindly 
been  put  in  my  possession. 

In  June,  1853,  Thomas  Williams  was  thrown  from  his  carriage, 
alighting  upon  his  left  foot  and  causing  a  compound  dislocation  of  the 
ankle-joint.  Dr.  Hart  was  immediately  called,  and  found  the  bones 
of  the  leg  thrust  through  the  integuments  on  the  outside,  the  malleo- 
lus internus  broken,  and  the  astragalus  partially  dislocated.  After 
enlarging  the  opening  in  the  integuments  with  a  pocket-knife,  the 
doctor  was  able  to  reduce  the  dislocated  bones  to  place.  It  must  be 
mentioned  that  this  man  weighed  226  lbs.,  and  that  in  his  fall  he  de- 
scended a  precipice  or  bank  30  feet  in  height.  Soon  after  the  reduc- 
tion the  patient  had  two  severe  convulsions,  which  were  arrested  by 
bleeding  and  opiates,  and  never  returned.  C!ool  lotions  were  applied 
to  the  limb ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  erysipelas  supervened  and  extended 
nearly  to  the  body.  The  erysipelas  continued  about  nine  days.  Ex- 
tensive suppuration  throughout  the  joint  resulted,  and  some  fragments 
of  bone  came  away,  and  on  the  thirty-third  day  Dr.  Hart  removed, 
without  the  aid  of  the  knife,  the  entire  astragalus.  In  three  months 
the  patient  walked  upon  crutches,  and  in  eleven  months  he  could  walk 
well  without  a  staff,  a  slight  motion  having  been  preserved  in  the 
ankle-joint. 

The  dislocations  backwards,  of  which  seven  examples  only  have 
been  recorded,  have  all,  with  but  one  exception,  been  left  unreduced ; 
yet  in  at  least  four  instances  the  patients  have  recovered  with  pretty 
useful  limbs.  Such  was  the  fact  with  Liston's  and  Lizar's  patients, 
and  also  with  Mr.  Phillips'  two  cases,  to  all  of  which  I  shall  again 
refer.    It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  each  of  the  cases  men- 

«  Norris,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  8ci.,  Aug.  1837,  p.  878. 

s  Stevens,  North  Amer.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Jan.  1827,  p.  200. 
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tioned  as  followed  by  a  successful  termination  without  reduction,  tlie 
dislocations  were  simple. 

Turner,  of  Manchester,  has  reported  one  example  of  compoQn<I 
luxation  outwards  and  backwards,  in  which,  finding  himself  Qoable 
to  effect  reduction,  he  removed  the  astragalus,  with  a  tolerably  suocess- 
ful  result.'  Finally,  a  case  was  presented  in  one  of  the  London  hos- 
pitals in  1839,  of  a  dislocation  inwards  and  backwards,  which  was 
reduced  in  about  ten  minutes,  by  extension  accompanied  with  lateral 
pressure.* 

In  Sept.  1870, 1  saw,  with  Dr.  Sayre,  in  cousultation,  a  dislocation  of 
the  astragalus  forwards  and  outwards,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Stewart 
of  this  city,  which  had  just  occurred  in  consequence  of  an  injury  re- 
ceived in  being  thrown  from  a  carriage.  The  dislocation  seemed  to 
be  nearly  complete,  causing  great  projection  and  tension  of  the  skio. 
Under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  by  extension  and  pressure,  it  was 
easily  reduced  by  Dr.  Sayre.  In  five  weeks  from  this  time  he  was 
able  to  walk,  and  soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the 
joint  was  complete. 

Treatment, — Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  surgical  writers 
to  determine  the  line  of  treatment  which  should  be  adopted  in  thede 
unfortunate  cases,  but  with  very  unsatisfactory  results,  since  they  are 
far  from  having  arrived  at  similar  conclusions,  nor  have  they  been 
able  always  to  settle  the  question  definitely  for  themselves.  The  diffi- 
culty consists  in  the  multiplicity  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  com- 
plications which  attend  these  accidents,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
establish  a  classification  upon  which  a  uniform  treatment  may  be 
safely  based.  There  are  certain  principles,  however,  which  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  settled  to  allow  of  an  authoritative  announcement; 
these  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  If  the  dislocation  is  simple, 
reduce  the  astragalus  immediately,  provided  this  is  possible.  If  tlie 
luxation  is  complete,  and  it  cannot  be  reduced,  even  partially,  proceed 
at  once  to  resection  or  to  amputation.  In  compound  dislocations,  re- 
section or  amputation  affords  the  only  safe  resource.  In  all  cases  the 
infiammation  is  likely  to  be  intense,  in  order  to  prevent  which  com- 
plication the  surgeon  must  be  unremitting  in  his  use  of  the  appropri- 
ate remedies. 

Out  of  eighteen  cases  of  complete  excision  of  the  astragalus,  collected 
by  Turner,  fourteen  made  good  recoveries,  and  in  only  one  of  these 
fourteen  was  there  anchylosis. 

The  several  indications. and  rules  of  treatment  above  enumerated 
we  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  a  little  more  fully. 

In  a  recent  simple  luxation  of  the  astragalus  forwards,  the  leg 
should  be  fiexed  to  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh,  and,  for  the  purptxie 
of  making  extension,  one  assistant.should  take  hold  of  the  foot  with 
both  hands  in  the  same  manner  that  a  servant  draws  a  boot,  that  is* 
with  the  right  hand  grasping  the  heel,  and  the  left  placed  upon  the 

'  Turner,  Trans.  Provin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  ix.  Essay  on  Disloc.  of 
Astrag.,  with  nearly  fifty  cases.  For  additional  cases,  see  Med.  and  buig.  ReportcT, 
Jan.  1867. 

'  London  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  p.  559. 
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dorsum  of  the  foot,  near  the  toes.  A  second  assistant  should  seize  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh,  in  order  to  make  counter-extension,  while  the 
surgeon  presses  with  the  ball  of  his  hand  against  the  head  of  the  as- 
tragalus, upwards  and  backwards.  If  these  simple  measures  fail,  the 
pulleys  ought  to  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  hands  in  making 
extension.  In  applying  the  extension,  the  toes  must  be  kept  well 
down,  and  occasionally  the  foot  should  be  moved  gently  from  one  side 
to  the  other. 

An  oblique  dislocation  must  be  reduced,  if  possible,  to  an  anterior 
luxation,  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  the  head  of  the  bone  back 
to  its  place,  as  by  this  mode  the  reduction  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Lateral  luxations  may  be  reduced  by  the  same  means;  but  if  the 
astragalus  is  dislocated  outwards,  the  foot  must  be  held  forcibly  ad- 
ducted  during  the  extension;  and  if  it  is  dislocated  inwards,  the  foot 
must  be  held  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Lizars  says  that  be  has  seen  one  case  of  backward  luxation,  and 
that  all  attempts  at  reduction  were  unavailing.  The  limb  was,  how- 
ever, preserved,  and  proved  to  be  useful.^  Liston  was  equally  un- 
successful in  a  case  which  came  under  his  notice.'  Phillips  has 
reported  two  cases,  in  neither  of  which  was  the  reduction  accom- 
plished.^ Ndlaton  has  seen  a  compound  dislocation  which  he  could 
not  reduce.*  Mr.  Erichsen,  however,  who  admits  that  when  dislocated 
backwards  it  has  not  hitherto  been  reduced,  declares  that  the  surgeons 
at  University  Hospital  have  succeeded  in  one  case  recently,  in  which 
both  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  broken  also.^  Mr.  Erichsen  suggests 
also  that,  in  case  of  a  failure  by  the  ordinary  means,  wo  should  resort 
to  a  subcutaneous  section  of  the  tendo-Achillis.  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Dublin,  in  a  similar  case,  which  had  been  left  unreduced,  was  obliged 
finally  to  extract  the  bone,  in  consequence  of  the  integuments  having 
sloughed.* 

Compound  dislocations,  and  such  as  are  otherwise  complicated, 
demand  of  the  surgeon  immediate  amputation  or  exsection,  the  latter 
of  which  ought  to  be  preferred  whenever  the  condition  of  the  limb 
encourages  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  foot  may  be  saved. 

Dr.  Grant,  of  Canada,  has  recently  reported  a  case,  however,  of  suc- 
cess after  reduction  of  a  compound  dislocation  of  this  bone.  The  man 
was  35  years  old,  and  in  good  health.  Immediately  after  the  accident 
the  astragalus  was  found  completely  dislocated  forwards,  and  lying 
with  its  long  axis  placed  transversely,  so  that  the  anterior  extremity 
protruded  through  the  integuments  one  inch  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot.  There  was  no  fracture.  The  first  attempt  at  reduction,  by  ex- 
tension and  pressure,  failed;  but  in  the  second  attempt  moderate 
pressure,  without  extension,  was  successful.  Suppuration  ensued,  and 
continued  two  months.    At  the  end  of  eight  months  he  walked  with- 

>  Lizsre,  System  of  Practical  Surg.,  Edinburgh  e<L,  1847,  p.  161. 
«  Liston,  Elements  of  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  34«. 
'  Phillips,  Lond.  Med.  (Jaz.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  596. 
«  Nelaton,  Pathologic  Chirurg.,  t.  ii.  p.  482. 

*  Erichsen,  Science  and  Art  of  Snrflr.,  Amer.  ed.,  1859,  p.  270. 

*  Williams,  Erichsen,  op.  cit.,  p.  271. 
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out  a  cane ;  and  at  the  date  of  the  report  the  ankle  was  in  all  r^pecU 
perfect.^ 

When  ezsection  is  practised,  and  the  bone  is  foand  to  be  broken, 
as  it  on;en  is,  all  the  fragments  should  be  oarefnllj  removed,  ainee 
they  are  certain  to  become  necrosed  if  left  in  place.  Nor  ought  the 
surgeon  to  hesitate  to  lay  open  freely  the  tissues  in  every  directioD,  in 
order  that  he  may  accomplish  this  purpose ;  even  the  tendons  lying 
over  the  protruding  bone  may  be  sacrificed  unhesitatingly,  since,  after 
having  been  so  severely  bruised,  stretched,  and  lacerated,  they  are 
pretty  certain  to  slough.  Indeed,  the  more  freely  the  tissues  are 
divided  over  the  bone,  the  less  will  be  the  danger  of  inflammatioa 
and  the  safer  will  be  the  life  and  limb  of  the  patient. 

In  addition  to  the  examples  already  cited  of  compound  dialocatioa 
in  which  the  astragalus  was  removed,  the  following,  reported  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Gillespie,  of  Ellisville,  Ya.,  will  also  illustrate  the  oocasional 
value  of  exsection  in  these  severe  accidents. 

Mrs.  A.,  aged  about  fifty  years,  fell  from  a  horse  on  the  23d  of  May 
1883,  dislocating  both  ankles.  The  luxation  of  the  right  foot  was 
accompanied  with  a  luxation  of  the  astragalus  outwards,  which  pn> 
jected  through  a  very  large  wound  in  the  integuments,  and  its  trochlea 
was  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  46^  with  its  natural  position.  Early 
on  the  following  day  it  was  removed  by  severing  its  few  remaining 
connections,  and  the  wound  was  immediately  closed  by  stitches^  ad* 
hesive  plasters,  and  light  dressings.  From  the  moment  of  the  reoeipt 
of  the  injury,  and  for  several  days  afterwards,  she  suffered  excruciating 
pain  in  the  limb,  and  on  the  third  day  tetanus  was  apprehended,  bat 
its  full  accession  was  prevented  by  the  free  use  of  opiates.  The  limb 
was  suspended  in  N.  B.  Smith's  fracture-apparatus ;  and  as  gangrene 
with  hectic  fever  soon  threatened  the  life  of  the  patient,  fermenting 
poultices  were  diligently  applied,  and  the  patient  was  sustained  by 
wine,  bark,  and  other  tonics.  Two  months  after  the  injur v  was  re- 
ceived, the  date  at  which  the  report  is  given,  the  wound  had  entirely 
healed,  and  her  complete  recovery  was  regarded  as  certain.'  Many 
other  similar  examples  have  been  reported  by  foreign  surgeons. 

One  word  more  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  wound  afler 
excision.  A  considerable  experience  in  accidents  and  wounds  of  this 
class,  that  is,  wounds  accompanied  with  great  contusion  and  laoera* 
tion,  has  convinced  me  that  the  practice  of  closing  the  surface  with 
sutures,  adhesive  plasters,  bandages,  &o.,  is  eminently  pemicions. 
The  effusions  which  must  necessarily  occur,  and  which  indeed  we 
think  ought  to  occur,  are  thus  imprisoned  beneath  the  skin,  giving 
rise  to  swelling,  pain,  inflammation,  and  finally  suppuration  or  slough- 
ing. It  is  far  better,  in  our  opinion,  to  leave  the  wound  open,  coveriog 
it  only  with  cloths  constantly  kept  moist  with'cool  water.  For  thii 
latter  purpose  some  mode  of  irrigation  is  preferable,  as  being  more  con- 
stant and  uniform.  To  those  who  have  never  adopted  this  treatment 
of  contused  wounds,  or  of  wounds  generally,  we  would  recommend  an 

1  Grant,  Canada  Med.  Journ.,  Oct.  1865. 

s  Gillespie,  Amer.  Joorn.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1838,  p.  552. 
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early  trial,  feeling  confident  that  they  will  never  have  occasion  to 
regret  the  experiment. 

§  2.  ASTaAQALO-CALCANEO-SGAPHOn)  DISLOCATIONS. 

It  is  perhaps  quite  as  common  for  the  astragalus  to  be  dislocated 
from  the  scaphoid  bone  and  calcaneum,  while  it  retains  its  connections 
with  the  tibia,  as  to  be  luxated  from  all  these  bones  at  the  same  time. 
This  astragalocalcaneo-scaphoid  dislocation  is  that  which  Malgaigne 
has  termed  **  sub-astragaloid."  Produced  by  the  same  causes  which 
determine  true  dislocations  of  the  astragalus,  it  may  occur  in  the  same 
directions,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  complications ;  nor  will  either  the 
prognosis  or  treatment  differ  essentially  from  that  which  is  recognized 
and  established  in  the  other  accident. 

As  in  dislocations  proper  of  the  astragalus,  so  also  in  this  accident, 
opposite  results  have  occasionally  followed  from  similar  modes  of 
treatment.  Thus,  Dr.  Detmold,  of  New  York,  stated  in  1856  to  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  that  he  had  recently  met  with  a 
dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  in  which  the  bone  retained  its  proper 
relations  with  the  tibia,  but  not  with  the  bones  of  the  tarsus.  The 
patient  had  fallen  from  a  wagon  and  caught  his  foot  in  the  wheel. 
Dr.  Detmold  made  extension  with  pulleys,  but  could  not  effect  the 
reduction.  Subsequently  he  was  obliged  to  remove  the  astragalus  on 
account  of  the  suppuration  which  followed  and  the  consequent  exposure 
of  the  bone.  The  wound  did  not  heal  kindly,  and  at  length  amputa- 
tion of  the  leg  became  necessary. 

Dr.  Detmold  concludes,  from  this  example  and  others  which  have 
come  to  his  knowledge,  that  if  a  similar  case  were  to  present  itself  to 
him  again,  he  would  amputate  at  once.^ 

The  following  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wells,  of  Columbia, 
S.  C,  is  of  unusual  interest,  as  illustrating  the  danger  of  leaving  the 
bone  displaced,  and  also  the  benefit  which  may,  even  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances,  result  from  its  final  removal. 

Dr.  S.,  sBt.  80,  was  riding  in  an  open  carriage,  some  time  during 
the  year  1819,  when  his  horses  became  frightened  and  ran,  and  in 
leaping  from  his  vehicle  he  struck  upon  his  left  foot,  dislocating  the 
astragalus  from  its  junction  with  the  scaphoid  bone,  upwards  and 
slightly  outwards.  Several  medical  gentlemen  made  violent  efforts  to 
reduce  the  bone,  but  without  effect.  Inflammation  and  suppuration, 
accompanied  by  a  high  fever,  soon  followed,  and  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  becoming  carious,  protruded  through  the  skin.  On  the 
18th  of  August,  about  seven  months  after  the  injury  was  received,  he 
was  still  suffering  from  a  copious  discharge,  pain,  swelling,  and  general 
'  irritative  fever,  and  ^it  was  determined  to  excise  the  bone ;  which  was 
accordingly  done  by  enlarging  the  wound  and  detaching  its  loose 
connections  with  the  adjacent  tissues.  The  astragalus  extracted  left  a 
frightful  wound,  the  foot  seeming  to  be  nearly  separated  from  the  leg. 
A  hollow  splint  was  adjusted  to  the  inside  of  the  foot  and  leg,  so  as  to 

I  Detmold,  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  May,  1856,  p.  383. 
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preserve  the  limb  perfectly  steady  and  in  a  proper  direction :  simple 
dressings  were  applied,  and  an  anodyne  administered  interaally.  No 
accidents  followed,  and  at  the  end  of  oeptember  the  wound  was  healed, 
and  the  swelling  of  the  parts  had  entirely  subsided.  One  year  after 
the  operation,  he  walked  without  the  least  difficulty;  the  ankle  being 
then  "  perfectly  sound."  The  leg  was  shortened  about  one  inch,  and 
this  deficiency  was  supplied  by  a  thick  heel  upon  his  shoe.^ 

Examples  might  be  cited  illustrative  of  the  value  of  early  exseolioa 
where  reduction  could  not  be  accomplished;  but,  after  what  has 
already  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  dislocations  of  the  astragalus, 
we  shall  not  regard  any  farther  reference  as  either  necessary  or  osefnl 
If  other  principles  of  treatment  are  to  govern  the  surgeon  than  those 
which  we  have  already  laid  down,  they  cannot  here  be  stated.  They 
are  among  those  unwritten  rules  whose  existence  we  cannot  always 
recognize  until  the  case  arises  upon  which  they  may  apply.  Yet^  in 
the  exigency  supposed,  they  are  as  clearly  defined,  and  as  imperative, 
in  the  mind  of  the  clever  surgeon,  as  any  of  those  laws  which  have 
been  made  the  subjects  of  special  record. 

§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  Calcaneum. 

The  calcaneum  may,  as  a  consequence  of  a  fall  upon  the  heel,  or 
of  a  direct  blow,  be  dislocated  outwards  from  the  astragalus  alone,  or 
upwards  and  outwards  from  the  cuboid  bone  at  the  same  time.  It 
has  been  found  also  at  the  same  moment  dislocated  outwards  from  the 
astragalus  and  inwards  upon  the  cuboid  bone. 

Gbelius  says  he  has  seen  an  old  dislocation  of  the  calcaneum,  pro- 
duced in  early  life  by  pulling  off  a  boot,  from  which  there  finally 
resulted  a  degeneration  like  elephantiasis  of  the  leg,  rendering  ampu- 
tation necessary.' 

Mr.  South  remarks,  in  his  Notes  to  Ghelius,  that  the  two  cases  of 
dislocation  outwards  of  this  bone,  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
were  from  his  (South's)  Notes  (cases  199  and  200).  In  the  first  case, 
that  of  Martin  Bentley,  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  a  heavv  stone 
upon  his  foot,  the  integuments  were  not  broken,  and  the  position  of 
the  foot  resembled  a  varus.  **  The  dislocation  was  easily  reduced, 
having  bent  the  thigh  and  knee  on  the  body  and  fixed  the  leg,  by 
laying  hold  of  the  metatarsus  and  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  heel-bone» 
and  drawing  the  foot  gently  and  directly  from  the  leg,  during  which 
extension  Gline  put  his  knee  against  the  outside  of  the  joints'  and  the 
foot  being  pressed  against  it,  the  heel  and  the  navicular  bone  readily 
slipped  into  their  place,  and  the  deformity  disappeared.^'  He  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital  in  five  weeks,  "  having  the  complete  use 
of  his  foot." 

In  the  second  case,  the  dislocation,  produced  also  by  the  fall  of  a 
stone  upon  the  foot,  was  compound,  and  the  patient,  Thomas  Gilmore, 
having  been  brought  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  redaction  was 

«  Wells,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  May,  1883,  p.  21. 
Chelius,  SyBtem  of  Surg.,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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effected  by  extending  the  foot  and  rotating  it  outwards.  Six  months 
afler,  when  he  left  the  hospital,  he  was  able  to  walk  pretty  well  with 
a  stick. 

§  4.  Middle  Tarsal  Dislocations. 

The  scaphoid  and  caboid  bones  ftiay  be  dislocated  from  the  astra- 
galus and  calcaneum,  constituting  what  is  termed,  by  Malgaigne,  a 
middle  tarsal  dislocation.  It  is  probable  that,  to  some  extent,  the  same 
tbin^  has  occurred  in  many  of  those  cases  which  are  reported  as  sim- 
ple dislocations  of  the  astragalus,  or  as  dislocations  at  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  articulation ;  but  it  occurs  also  occasionally  in  a  degree  so 
perfect  and  complete  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
disjunction,  and  to  entitle  it  to  a  separate  consideration. 

Mr.  Listen  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy,  ast.  14,  who  fell  from  a  height 
of  forty  feet,  striking,  apparently,  upon  the  extremity  of  the  foot. 
The  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones  were  found  to  be  displaced  upwards 
and  forwards,  so  that  the  foot  was  shortened  about  half  an  inch,  and 
had  a  clubbed  appearance.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  bones, 
and  he  lefl  the  hospital  in  three  weeks,  able  to  stand  on  the  foot.^  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  recorded  in  more  detail  a  similar  example.  A  man, 
working  at  the  Southwark  bridge,  London,  received  upon  the  top  of 
his  foot  a  stone  of  great  weight.  He  was  immediately  carried  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  his  condition  is  described  as  follows:  "The  os  calcis 
and  the  astragalus  remained  in  their  natural  situations,  but  the  fore- 
part of  the  foot  was  turned  inwards  upon  the  bones.  When  examined 
by  the  students,  the  appearance  was  so  precisely  like  that  of  a  club- 
foot, that  they  could  not  at  first  believe  but  that  it  was  a  natural  defect 
of  that  kind ;"  but,  upon  the  assurance  of  the  man  that  previously  to 
the  accident  his  foot  was  not  distorted,  extension  was  made,  and  the 
reduction  was  effected.  He  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  in  five 
weeks,  having  the  complete  use  of  his  foot.' 

§  5.  Dislocations  of  ths  Os  Cuboides. 

According  to  Pi^agnel,  quoted  by  Chelius,  the  cuboid  bone  may 
be  dislocated  upwards,  inwards,  and  downwards,  but  Malgaigne  affirms 
that  he  has  found  no  case  recorded  in  which  the  dislocation  has  oc- 
curred alone,  or  unaccompanied  with  a  dislocation  of  one  or  more  of 
the  other  tarsal  bones. 

§  6.  Dislocations  of  the  Os  Scaphoides. 

Burnett  has  seen  a  luxation  of  the  scaphoid  bone  in  which  its  con- 
nections with  the  astragalus  were  undisturbed,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  was  completely  separated  from  the  cuneiform  bones.  By  strong 
pressure  exercised  during  several  minutes,  the  os  scaphoides  was 
made  to  fall  into  its  place.    The  dislocation  was  compound,  yet  the 

>  Practical  Surgery  •  also  London  Lancet,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  188. 
«  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc,  &c.,  London  ed.,  1823,  p.  376. 
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\7ound  healed  rapidly,  and  ia  a  short  time  the  reooverj  was  almost 
complete.^ 

Several  examples  are  recorded  of  a  true  luxatioa  of  the  os  sea- 
phoides,  in  which  the  bone  had  abandoned  both  the  astragalus  on  ibe 
one  hand,  and  the  cuneiform  bones  on  the  other. 

Pi^dagnel  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  scaphoid  bone  was  broken 
longitudinally,  and  its  internal  fragment,  constituting  the  largest  por- 
tion,  was  displaced  inwards  through  a  tegumeiitary  wound.  He  wai 
unable  to  effect  reduction,  and  was  compelled  to  amputate  the  fooi.^ 

Walker  has  reported  the  first  example  of  luxation  forwards,  occa- 
sioned by  jumping  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot.  The  bone  formed  a 
marked  projection  upon  the  top  of  the  foot,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
pression existed  below.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to  accomplisb 
the  reduction  by  simple  pressure  with  the  thumbs ;  but  this  having 
failed,  the  surgeon  bent  the  extremity  of  the  foot  forcibly  downward^ 
and  by  continuing  to  press  upon  the  os  scaphoides,  it  fell  into  its  posi- 
tion easily  and  with  a  distinct  click.  In  about  three  weeks  the  patient 
was  able  to  walk  with  only  a  slight  halt,  and  no  deformity  remained.' 

§  7.  Dislocations  of  the  Cuneiform  Bones. 

The  cuneiform  bones  may  be  luxated  partially,  and  without  hayiag 
separated  from  each  other,  of  which  two  or  three  examples  are  re- 
corded ;  or,  which  is  more  common,  the  cuneiforme  internum  may  be 
luxated  alone.  Says  Sir  Astley  Cooper:  "I  have  twice  seen  this 
bone  dislocated ;  once  in  a  gentleman  who  called  upon  me  some  weeks 
after  the  accident,  and  a  second  time  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  Qnjs 
Hospital  very  lately.  In  both  instances  the  same  appearances  pre- 
sented themselves.  '  There  was  a  great  projection  of  the  bone  inwards, 
and  some  degree  of  elevation,  from  its  being  drawn  up  by  the  action 
of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle ;  and  it  no  longer  remained  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  In  neither  case  was 
the  bone  reduced;  the  subject  of  the  first  of  these  accidents  walked 
with  but  little  halting,  and  I  believe  would  in  time  recover  the  use  of 
the  foot,  so  as  not  to  appear  lame.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was  a 
fall  from  a  considerable  height,  by  which  the  ligament  was  raptored 
which  connects  this  bone  with  the  os  cuneiforme,  and  with  the  os 
naviculare.  The  second  case,  which  was  in  Guy's  Hospital,  my  ap> 
prentice,  Mr.  Babington,  informs  me,  happened  by  the  fall  of  a  horae, 
and  the  foot  was  caught  between  the  horse  and  the  curb-stone."^ 

In  a  case  of  compound  luxation  seen  by  Mr.  Key,  reduction  was 
effected,  and  in  two  months  the  cure  was  so  far  completed  that  the 
patient  walked  with  only  a  slight  lameness.'  N^laton,  in  a  similar 
case  of  compound  luxation,  unable  to  reduce  the  bone,  removed  it 
completely,  and  the  patient  recovered.^ 

Burnett,  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  1837,  vol.  xiz.  p.  321. 
Pi^dagnel,  Joum.  Univ.  et  Heb.,  torn.  ii.  p.  306. 
Walker,  The  Medical  Examiner,  1851,  p.  203. 
Sir  Ast.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  383. 
Key,  Guy's  Rosp.  Rep.,  1836,  vol.  i.  p.  544. 
Nelaton,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  1076. 
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Bobert  Smith  has  called  attention  to  a  species  of  dislocation  of  the 
internal  cuneiform  bone  not  before  very  accurately  described ;  but  of 
which  he  has  presented  two  examples.  It  consists  in  simultaneous 
dislocation  of  the  metatarsus  and  internal  cuneiform ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
first  metatarsal  bone,  together  with  the  internal  cuneiform,  is  dislocated 
upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  tarsus,  carrying  with  it  also  the  four 
remaining  metatarsal  bones.  In  both  of  the  examples  seen  and  re- 
corded by  him,  the  dislocations  were  ancient^  and  no  account  could  be 
obtained  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  accidents  had  been  pro- 
duced. The  feet*  were  foreshortened  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more, 
in  consequence  of  the  overlapping  of  the  bones,  yet  the  heel  in  each 
case  preserved  its  natural  relations  to  the  tibia»  not  being  proportion- 
ately lengthened  as  is  the  case  in  dislocations  of  the  tibia  forwards. 
The  plantar  surface  of  the  foot  was  turned  inwards,  and  instead  of 
being  concave  it  was  convex,  both  in  its  antero-posterior  and  trans- 
verse diameters.  A  transverse  ridge  on  the  top  of  the  fooUalso  indi- 
cated the  line  of  the  projecting  bones.  Both  of  these  cases  were  veri- 
fied by  a  careful  dissection.^ 

Dupuytren  has  reported  in  his  Treatise  on  Injuries  of  the  Bones,  a 
similar  case,  occurring  in  a  woman,  aet.  SO,  who  was  brought  immedi- 
ately to  Hdtel  Dieu.  She  stated  that  in  descending  from  the  bridge 
of  St.  Michael,  with  a  burden  of  two  hundred  pounds,  she  fell  in  such 
a  way  that  the.  whole  weight  of  the  body  was  received  on  the  right 
foot,  and  that»  at  the  moment  she  made  an  effort  to  check  herself  in 
falling,  she  experienced  extremely  severe  pain  in  this  part,  and  heard 
a  very  distinct  snap ;  she  was  unable  to  raise  herself  from  the  ground. 
On  the  following  morning  Dupuytren  reduced  the  bones  with  very 
little  difficulty  by  extension,  combined  with  pressure  against  the  dis- 
located ends.  The  bones  went  into  place  with  a  loud  snap,  and  in 
two  or  three  months  she  left  the  hospital,  with  only  a  little  lameness.' 

Mr.  Smith,  without  intending  to  question  the  possibilitv  of  a  sim- 
ple luxation  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  of  which,  indeed,  Malgaigne  has 
collected  a  number  of  well-authenticated  examples,  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that,  when  a  luxation  of  the  bones  of  the  metatarsus  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  fall  from  a  height^  the  individual  alighting  upon  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot,  it  is,  in  general,  that  variety  which  has  now 
been  described.  And  this  aptness  on  the  part  of  the  cuneiform  bone 
to  maintain  its  connection  with  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  he  would 
ascribe  mainly  to  the  fact  that  both  the  peroneus  longus  and  tibialis 
amicus  have  attachments  to  each  of  the  bones  in  question. 

1  Hobcrt  Smith,  Treatise  on  Fractures,  &c.,  Dublin  ed.,  1854,  p.  224  et  seq. 
'  Dupuytren,  op.  cit.,  p.  326. 
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DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  METATARSAL  BONES. 

Luxations  of  one  or  more  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  at  the  poiDts 
of  their  articulations  with  the  tarsus,  have  been  known  to  occur  in 
almost  every  direction.  They  may  be  occasioned  by  crushing  acci- 
dents, by  machinery,  or  more  often  perhaps  they  have  been  caused 
by  a  fall  backwards  or  forwards  when  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
foot  was  wedged  under  some  solid  body  and  immovably  fixed.  They 
may  be  jtroduced  also,  probably,  by  simply  striking  upon  the  ball  of 
the  foot  in  falling  from  a  height.  We  have  noticed,  however,  that 
Mr.  Smith  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  this  will,  in  general,  only  pro- 
duce the  species  of  dislocation  which  he  has  particularly  described. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  the  dislocation  of  the  whole 
range  of  metatarsal  bones  upwards  and  backwards  will,  when  the  dis- 
location is  complete,  resemble  very  much  those  which  belong  to  the 
dislocation  described  by  Smith.  The  dorsum  of  the  foot  will  be 
shortened  antero-poateriorly,  the  two  arches  of  the  foot  will  be  lo^ 
upon  the  plantar  surface,  or  even  actually  reversed,  a  ridge  will 
traverse  the  back  of  the  foot  and  a  corresponding  depression  will 
exist  underneath. 

In  some  cases,  hoT;(rever,  the  dislocation  is  not  complete,  the  articu- 
lations being  only  sprung,  and  then  there  can  exist  no  foreshortening 
of  the  foot,  and  all  the  other  signs  will  be  less  striking. 

If  only  a  single  bone  is  luxated  the  diagnosis  is  generally  very 
easily  made  out^  unless  indeed  considerable  swelling  has  already  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  South  says  that,  in  1835,  a  case  was  admitted  to  St.  Thomases 
Hospital,  under  Mr.  Green's  care,  of  dislocation  of  the  last  two  meta- 
tarsal bones,  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  a  heavy  chest  upon  the  inside 
of  the  foot.  Upon  the  top  of  the  foot  was  a  large  swelling  below  and 
in  front  of  the  outer  ankle,  and  behind  it  a  cavity  in  which  two  fingers 
could  be  easily  buried,  in  consequence  of  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  having  been  thrown  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  top  of 
the  cuboid  bone.  The  reduction  was  accomplished  with  much  diffi- 
culty by  continued  extension,  and  as  the  bones  resumed  their  place  a 
distinct  crackling  was  heard.' 

Listen  reduced  a  dislocation  upwards  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone; 
Malgaigne  mistook  a  dislocation  of  the  fourth  bone  for  a  fracture,  and 
did  not  attempt  the  reduction  until  the  seventh  day,  when,  after  five 
8uccessive  trials,  the  head  entered  with  a  noise  into  its  cavity.  In  a 
dislocation  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones,  he  alio 

I  South,  Note  to  Chelius's  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 
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failed  to  detect  the  true  nature  of  the  accident  until  the  tenth  day, 
when  he  proceeded  to  attempt  reduction,  but  failed.  Inflammation, 
suppuration,  and  delirium  followed,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  forty- 
first  day.  Tufnell  failed  in  a  similar  case,  although  his  patient  finally 
recovered  with  a  not  very  useful  limb.  Malgaigne  failed  to  reduce 
the  bones  also  in  a  recent  case  of  luxation  of  the  first  four  bones,  al- 
though he  used  chloroform,  and  diligently  tried  various  means.  The 
same  writer  has  seen  one  example  of  ancient  dislocation,  which  was 
not  recognized  by  the  surgeon.  Finally,  Monteggia  reports  a  case  of 
dislocation  of  the  last  two  metatarsal  bones,  which  was  not  at  the  time 
recognized.  On  the  tenth  day  swelling  commenced,  and  soon  after 
the  patient  died  in  convulsions.* 

These  references,  drawn  chiefly  from  Malgaigne,  sufficiently  illus- 
trate the  difficulty  which  surgeons  have  experienced  in  the  reduction 
of  these  bones,  when  a  portion  only  is  displaced.  A  difficulty  which 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  ex- 
tension upon  a  single  metatarsal  bone;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  by 
pressure  only  upon  the  displaced  head  can  we  expect  to  accomplish 
much  in  these  accidents,  and  even  this  cannot  be  made  to  act  very 
effectively,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  surface  presented  against 
which  the  force  can  be  properly  applied. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  bones  are  dislocated  at  once,  the 
reduction  is  generally  accomplished  with  ease  by  simple  extension, 
combined  with  properly  directed  pressure.  Bouchard  and  Meynier 
succeeded  without  difficulty  in  two  cases  of  backward  dislocation ; 
Smyly  was  equally  successful  on  the  sixth  dav,  in  a  case  of  disloca- 
tion downwards.  Laugier  reduced  an  outwara  dislocation  of  all  the 
bones  by  pressure  and  extension  easily ;  and  Kirk  succeeded  as  well, 
in  an  example  of  the  opposite  character,  all  the  bones  being  carried 
inwards.^ 

Mr.  Sandwith  has  given  us  an.  account  of  a  case  which  occurred  in 
his  own  person,  from  the  fall  of  his  horse  upon  his  foot.  "  I  was  in- 
stantly sensible,"  says  Mr.  Sandwith,  "  of  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
and  as  soon  as  I  was  upon  my  feet,  the  metatarsus  was  found  to  be 
drawn  upwards,  and  obliquely  outwards  upon  the  tarsus,  by  the  action 
of  the  flexor  muscles.  On  the  removal  of  the  boot,  which  was  cut 
away,  these  were  the  appearances :  the  foot  considerably  shortened, 
the  toes  turned  a  little  outwards,  and  a  hard  swelling,  bigger  than  an 
egg,  upon  the  tarsus,  with  tumefaction  of  the  integuments.  The  pain, 
which  was  great  at  first,  was  kept  under  by  a  warm  fomentation. 

"  The  reduction  was  easily  effected  by  my  friends  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Brereton,  and  leeches  and  bread  and  water  poultices  prevented 
inflammation.  For  several  nights  the  foot  was  violently  shaken  by 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles,  but  the  parts  preserved  their  relative 
situation ;  and,  although  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  all  lameness 
ceased,  yet  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  was  enabled  to  lay  aside  my 
crutches.  For  the  ability  to  use  the  foot  in  so  short  a  time,  I  was 
indebted  to  a  contrivance  which  rendered  the  foot  and  ankle  inflexible. 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  1077  et  seq.  *  Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  p.  1081. 
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"  Instead  of  an  elastic  sole  to  the  shoe  part  of  the  apparatus,  one  of 
wood  was  procured,  around  the  heel  of  which  was  nailed  a  piece  of 
firm,  unbending  leather  ;  this  reached  as  high  as  the  calf  of  tiie  kg; 
three  small  straps  with  buckles  held  the  leg  in  situ,  and  a  broader  ooe 
across  the  instep  secured  the  foot.  The  comfort  I  experieooed  from 
this  simple  apparatus  is  my  reason  for  describing  it  so  particalarlj;  it 
has  since  been  found  useful  in  various  injuries  of  the  foot  and  aakle.'^ 

In  one  extraordinary  case,  however,  Dupuytren  was  not  so  socoeas- 
ful.  Paul  Eudes,  ast.  24,  fell,  while  drunk,  into  a  ditch  six  feet  deep, 
and  alighted  on  the  soles  of  his  feet.  The  accident  was  followed  by 
great  swelling,  and  he  did  not  suspect  the  nature  of  the  injury,  nor 
present  himself  at  the  hospital  until  three  weeks  after.  Dupuytren 
then  ascertained  that  he  had  dislocated  the  metatarsal  bones  of  both 
feet.  Several  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion, but  to  no  purpose;  and  in  about  two  weeks  he  left  the  hospital' 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  PHALANGES  OF  THE  TOES. 

Dislocations  of  the  toes  are  less  common  than  those  of  the  fingers, 
yet  a  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded  by  different 
surgeons.  They  are  occasioned  by  blows  received  directly  upon  the 
ends  of  the  toes ;  by  the  weight  of  the  body  brought  to  bear  suddenly 
upon  their  plantar  surfaces,  as  when  a  horseman  springs  in  his  stirrup, 
or  by  a  fall,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rider  hangs  in  hia  stirrup; 
by  leaping,  &c. 

They  may  be  partial  or  complete ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  a  slight 
overlapping  is  generally  observed.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the 
direction  of  the  displacement  is  backwards,  or  with  only  a  slight  lateral 
deviation.  Occasionally  several  bones  are  displaced  at  the  same  time, 
but  usually  only  one  suffers  displacement.  It  is  more  common  here 
to  find  compound  and  complicated  dislocations  than  in  the  case  of  the 
fingers. 

The  position  of  the  toes  is  not  always  the  same  in  the  same  form  of 
dislocations.  Thus,  in  the  dislocation  backwards,  the  toe  is  sometiroes 
reversed  upon  the  foot  to  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  at  other  times  it  is 
found  lying  in  the  same  axis  as  the  metatarsal  bone,  or  the  phalanx, 
from  which  it  is  luxated.  About  one  year  since,  I  reduced  a  backward 
dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  toe  in  the  person  of  Levis 
Britton,  aet.  60,  who  had  fallen  from  a  fourth-story  window,  striking 
upon  his  feet,  and  breaking  both  thighs.  I  did  not  discover  the  dislo- 
cation of  the  toe  until  sixteen  hours  after  the  accident.    It  was  then 

1  Sandwith,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Nov.  1828,  p.  216,  from  Lond.  Med.  Oaz., 
vol.  i. 
'  Dupuytren,  op.  cit.,  p.  829. 
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lying  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  upon  which  it  was 
slightly  overlapped.  The  reduction  was  eftected  easily  by  pulling  upon 
the  last  phalanx  with  my  fingers,  while  at  the  saqie  moment  I  pushed 
tbe  bead  of  the  bone  toward  the  socket.  No  swelling  followed,  nor 
has  it  troubled  him  at  all  since  his  recovery. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  surgeons  have  experienced  the  same 
difficulty  in  certain  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  great  toe  as  we  have 
seen  experienced  in  similar  dislocations  of  the  thumb.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  the  reduction  has  been  found  to  be  impossible.  The  same 
doubts  have  existed  also  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  this  difficulty,  and 
in  reference  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  overcome.  We  shall 
therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  Dislocations  of  the  First 
Phalanges  of  the  Thumb  and  Fingers,  for  a  more  full  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

In  case  the  smaller  toes  are  luxated,  the  reduction  is  generally 
effected  with  ease,  by  simple  extension,  or  by  extension  combined  with 
pressure;  sometimes,  also,  the  bone  will  be  more  easily  put  in  place 
by  reversing  the  phalanx  more  completely,  as  we  have  advised  in  cer- 
tain  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  fiugers. 

If  the  skin  is  penetrated,  it  will  oflen  be  found  necessary  either  to 
amputate  or  to  practise  resection  upon  the  exposed  phalanx. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  relates  a  case  of  luxation  of  "  all  the  smaller 
toes,"  from  the  metatarsus,  which  had  not  been  reduced,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was,  in  consequence,  so  much  maimed  that  he  was  unable 
to  labor.  It  had  been  occasioned  by  a  fall,  from  a  considerable  height, 
upon  the  extremities  of  the  toes.  A  projection  existed  at  the  roots  of 
all  the  smaller  toes,  the  extremity  of  each  metatarsal  bone  being  placed 
under  the  first  phalanx  of  its  corresponding  toe.  The  swelling  which 
immediately  followed  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  had  concealed  its 
nature,  and  now,  several  months  having  elapsed,  reduction  could  not 
be  effected.  The  only  relief  which  could  be  afforded  him,  therefore, 
was  in  wearing  a  piece  of  hollow  cork  at  the  bottom  of  the  inner  part 
of  the  shoe,  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  metatarsal  bones  upon  the 
nerves  and  bloodvessels.^ 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

COMPOUND  DIBL0CATI0N8  OF  THE  LONG  BONES. 

Frequency  of  Compound  as  compared  with  Simple  DisloccUions. — Com- 
pound dislocations,  as  compared  with  simple,  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
Of  ninety-four  dislocations  reported  by  Norris  as  having  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1840,  only  two  were  compound ;'  and  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 

I  Sir  Ast.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,p.  8S5. 

s  Norris,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1841,  p.  885. 
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dislocations  in  my  record  of  personal  observation,  only  eight  were 
compound.^ 

Relative  Frequency  in  the  Different  Joints. — In  my  own  recorded  casesi; 
four  were  dislocations  of  the  tibia  inwards  at  the  ankle-joint,  one  was 
a  partial  (pathological)  luxation  forwards  at  the  same  joints  one  was  a 
luxation  of  the  astragalus,  one  a  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  humems 
into  the  axilla,  and  one  a  forward  luxation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  at 
the  wrist-joint.  I  have  also  met  with  several  examples  of  compooDd 
dislocations  of  the  fingers.  Both  of  the  cases  reported  by  Norris  weie 
dislocations  of  the  thumb. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  speaking  upon  this  point,  says  that  the  elbow, 
wrist,  ankle,  and  finger  joints  are  most  subject  to  these  accidents ;  and 
that  he  has  seen  but  two  in  the  shoulder-joint,  and  one  in  the  knee- 
joint.  He  had  never  seen  a  compound  dislocation  at  the  hip-joint^  and 
he  believed  that  it  was  "  scarcely  ever"  so  dislocated.  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper,  has,  however,  reported  in  detail  a  very  interesting  case  of  thu 
accident  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Walker,  of  Charlestown,  Mass., 
in  which  reduction  was  accomplished  by  manipulation  alone,  by  Dr. 
Ingalls  on  the  second  day.  The  patient  died  at  the  end  of  about  three 
weeks.^  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  case  upon  record.  Mai- 
gaigne  says  that  a  compound  dislocation  at  the  hip-joint  has  probably 
never  occurred. 

Among  the  cases  of  compound  dislocation  recorded  by  Sir  Astley 
and  Bransby  Cooper,  most  of  which  were  communicated  to  these  gen- 
tlemen by  other  surgeons,  45  were  dislocations  of  the  ankle,  10  of  the 
astragalus,  4  of  the  ulna  at  the  wristgoint,  4  of  the  thumb,  2  of  the 
knee,  1  of  the  shoulder,  1  of  the  elbow,  1  of  the  radius  and  ulna  at 
the  wrist,  1  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  and  1  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe.  Other  writers  have  occasionally  described  compound  dis- 
locations of  the  clavicle,  but  I  know  of  no  record  of  a  compound  dis- 
location of  the  lower  jaw. 

Prognosis,  as  determined  by  the  Mode  of  Treatment  adapted  by  most  of 
the  Ancient  and  many  of  the  Modern  Surgeons, — By  most  of  the  early 
writers  these  accidents,  whenever  they  occurred  in  the  larger  joints, 
were  regarded  as  nearly  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Says  Hippocrates: 
"  In  cases  of  complete  dislocation  at  the  ankle-joint,  complicated  with 
an  external  wound,  whether  the  displacement  be  inwards  or  outwards, 
you  are  not  to  reduce  the  parts,  but  let  any  other  physician  reduce 
them  if  he  choose.  For  this  you  should  know  for  certain,  that  the 
patient  will  die  if  the  parts  are  allowed  to  remain  reduced,  and  that 
he  will  not  survive  more  than  a  few  days,  for  few  of  them  pass  the 
seventh  day,  being  cut  off  by  convulsions,  and  sometimes  the  leg  and 
foot  are  seized  with  gangrene."  Hippocrates  adds:  "But  if  not  re- 
duced, nor  any  attempt  at  first  made  to  reduce  them,  most  of  such 
cases  recover."^ 

>  For  the  most  of  these  cases,  see  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Med.  Soo. 
for  1855,  article  entitled  '*  Report  on  Dislocations,  with  especial  reference  to  their 
Results,''  by  F.  H.  Hamilton. 

2  A.  Cooper,  on  Dislocations,  &c.,  by  B.  Cooper,  p.  59. 

^  Works  of  Hippocrates,  Sydenham  ed.,  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  634. 
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The  same  remarks  are  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  compound  dislo- 
cations of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  of  the 
wrist,  elbow,  and  shoulder  joints ;  death  occurring  in  all  cases,  as  he 
believes,  more  or  less  speedily  whenever  the  bones  are  reduced  and 
retained  in  place  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  "  were  it  not  that  the 
pliysician  would  be  exposed  to  censure,"  he  would  not  reduce  even 
the  bones  of  the  fingers,  since  it  must  be  expected,  he  thinks,  that 
their  articular  extremities  will  exfoliate  even  when  the  reduction  is 
most  successful. 

I  shall  presently  show,  however,  that  even  Hippocrates  advised  and 
probably  practised  resection  in  certain  cases  of  these  accidents. 

Both  Celsus  and  Galen  adopt  almost  without  qualification  the  line 
of  practice  laid  do^n  by  Hippocrates,  and  affirm  equally  the  danger 
and  almost  certain  death  consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  compound 
dislocations  in  large  joints.^  Celsus  recommends  resection  in  some 
cases. 

Paulus  ^gineta,  however,  and  after  him  Albucasis,  Haly  Abbas, 
and  Bhazes,  do  not  regard  the  rules  established  by  Hippocrates,  in 
relation  to  the  non-reduction  of  the  bones,  as  so  imperative,  nor « the 
results  of  the  opposite  practice  as  so  uniformly  fatal. 

"  Hippocrates  remarks,"  says  Paulus  ^gineta,  "  in  the  case  of  dis- 
locations with  a  wound,  the  utmost  discretion  is  required.  For  these, 
if  reduced,  occasion  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  sometimes  death, 
the  surrounding  nerves  and  muscles  being  inflamed  by  the  extension, 
so  that  strong  pains,  spasms,  and  acute  fevers  are  produced,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  elbows,  knees,  and  joints  above,  for  the 
nearer  they  are  to  the  vital  parts  the  greater  is  the  danger  they  induce. 
Wherefore,  Hippocrates,  by  all  means,  forbids  us  to  apply  reduction 
and  strong  bandaging  to  them,  and  directs  us  to  use  only  anti-inflam- 
matory and  soothing  applications  to  them  at  the  commencement,  for 
that  by  this  treatment  life  may  sometimes  be  preserved.  But  what 
he  recommends  for  the  fingers  alone,  we  would  attempt  to  do  for  all 
the  other  joints;  at  first  and  while  the  parts  remain  free  from  inflam- 
mation, we  would  reduce  the  dislocatea  joint  by  moderate  extension, 
and  if  we  succeed  in  our  object,  we  may  persist  in  using  the  anti- 
inflammatory treatment  only.  But  if  inflammation,  spasm,  or  any  of 
the  aforementioned  symptoms  come  on,  we  must  dislocate  it  again  if 
it  can  be  done  without  violence '  If,  however,  we  are  apprehensive  of 
this  danger  (for  perhaps,  if  inflammation  should  come  on,  it  will  not 
yield),  it  will  be  better  to  defer  the  reduction  of  the  greater  joints  at 
the  commencement;  and  when  the  inflammation  subsides,  which 
happens  about  the  seventh  or  ninth  day,  then,  having  foretold  the 
danger  from  reduction,  and  explained  how,  if  not  reduced,  they  will 
be  mutilated  for  life,  we  may  try  to  make  the  attempt  without  violence, 
using  also  the  lever  to  facilitate  the  process."' 

In  the  following  quotations  from  three  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers  of  the  last  two  centuries,  we  find  but  little  if  any  evidence 

1  Paulus  ^gineta,  8yd.  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  510. 
s  Ibid.,  p.  509. 
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that  the  opiDions  of  the  fathers  upon  this  subject  were  not  still  held 
in  general  respect:  "If  the  joint  be  dislocated,  so  that  it  is  either 
uncovered,  or  a  little  thrust  forth  without  the  skin,  the  accident  is 
mortal,  and  of  more  danger  to  be  reduced  than  if  it  be  not  reduced. 
For  if  it  be  not  reduced,  inflammation  will  come  upon  it,  oonyolsion, 
and  sometimes  death.  2.  There  will  be  a  filthiness  of  the  part  itself. 
8.  An  incurable  ulcer,  and  if  perhaps  it  be  brought  to  cicatrize  at  all, 
it  will  easily  be  dissolved  bj  reason  of  the  softness  of  it ;  but  if  it 
be  reduced,  it  brings  extreme  danger  of  convulsion,  gangrene,  and 
death."^ 

''  Si  vero  in  magnis  articulis  tam  valida  fuit  facta  luxatio,  ut  liga* 
mentis  ruptis  os  articuli  multum  sit  protrusum  per  integumenta»  hssc 
pars  ossis  vasis  privata  moritur,  citius  autem  si  *)reponatur,  quam  si 
non  reponitur ;  quare  sola  amputatio  restat  ad  conservationem  Yit«."' 

Heister,  who  makes  no  allusion  to  this  subject  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  great  work,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1739,  adds  the  following 
remarks  in  his  last  edition,  translated  and  published  in  London  in 
1768 :  "Dislocations  attended  with  a  wound,  especially  of  the  shoulder 
or  thigh-bone,  are  of  very  bad  consequence,  and  often  endanger  the 
life  of  the  patient ;  in  Celsus's  opinion  (Book  VIII.,  Chap.  XXV.X 
whether  the  bones  be  replaced  or  not,  there  is  generally  great  danger; 
and  so  much  the  more  the  nearer  the  wound  is  to  the  joint.  Hippo- 
crates has  declared  that  no  bones  can  be  reduced  with  security,  beside 
those  of  the  hands  and  feet.  (  Vectiar.  19, 5.)  See  more  on  this  subject 
in  that  passage  of  Celsus  just  now  quoted,  though  I  by  no  means  re- 
commend the  following  him  implicitly."* 

Such  were  the  extreme  views  as  to  the  fatality  of  these  accidents, 
and  of  the  feebleness  of  our  resources,  entertained  by  the  ancient,  and 
even  by  the  more  modem  writers  almost  down  to  our  own  day ;  with 
only  rare  exceptions  these  limbs  were  condemned  either  to  great  and 
inevitable  deformity,  or  to  amputation.  Nor,  if  we  speak  only  of 
their  fatality,  have  surgeons  ceased  to  regard  these  accidents  as  among 
the  most  grave  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

Pathology  and  Appreciation  of  the  Sources  of  Danger  as  eaynpared 
especially  with  Compound  Fractures. — ^The  danger,  according  to  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  consists  in  the  rapid  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membranes,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  suppuration  and  ulceration 
whereby  the  ends  of  the  bones  becom'e  exposed ;  and  for  the  repair  of 
which  lesions  great  general  as  well  as  local  efforts  are  required,  and 
a  high  degree  of  constitutional  irritation  results.  In  addition  to  which 
circumstances,  "  the  violence  inflicted  on  the  neighboring  parts,  the 
injury  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  and  the  laceration  of  bToodvessel^ 
necessarily  lead  to  more  important  and  dangerous  consequences  than 
those  which  follow  simple  dislocations." 

The  sources  of  danger  enumerated  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  have  been 


I  *^  Chimrgeon^B  Storehouse.**     By  Johannes  Scultetas,  of  Ulme,  in 
London  ed.,  1674,  p.  81.  . 

*  Johannes  de  Gorter.    Chirorgia  repurgata.    Lngduni  Batavorem,  174S!,  t.  S6. 

*  General  System  of  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Laurence  Heister.    Sth  ed.    London,  1708. 
Vol.  i.  p.  164. 
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regarded  as  safBcient  to  account  for  their  extraordinary  fatality  by 
the  majority  of  those  modern  surgical  writers  who  have  alluded  to 
the  subject;  but  I  must  confess  that  to  me  they  do  not  appear  so.  In 
compound  fractures  the  mortality  is  far  less ;  yet  one  might  naturally 
suppose,  that  when  the  sharp  and  irregular  fragments  are  pressing 
into  the  flesh,  among  nerves  and  bloodvessels,  the  irritation  and  in- 
flammation would  be  equal,  if  not  more  than  equal,  to  the  irritation 
and  consequent  inflammation  produced  by  exposing  a  joint  surface  to 
the  air;  indeed,  modern  experience  has  sufficiently  shown  that  these 
surfaces  are  much  more  tolerant  of  atmospheric  exposure,  and  of  the 
action  of  many  other  irritants,  than  surgeons  formerly  supposed.  A 
clean  incision  into  a  large  joint,  which  exposes  the  synovial  mem- 
branes to  the  air,  and  which  permits  the  products  of  inflammation  to 
escape  freely,  is  attended  with  much  less  danger  than  a  small  punc- 
ture which  does  not  at  all  permit  the  air  to  enter,  nor  the  increased 
synovia  and  the  pus  to  escape.  Very  grave  results  sometimes  follow 
from  large  wounds  into  large  joints,  but  under  judicious  treatment 
such  results  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.^  But  Sir  Astley  evi- 
dently attributes  more  of  the  bad  consequences  to  the  exhausting 
effects  of  the  efforts  at  repair,  than  to  the  immediate  inflammation  re- 
sulting from  the  exposure  of  the  joint.  It  is  pretty  certain,  however, 
that  a  majority  of  these  patients  die  at  a  period  too  early  to  render 
this  cause  in  any  considerable  degree  operative. 

As  to  the  braising  of  the  '' muscles  and  tendons,  and  laceration  of 
bloodvessels,*'  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  must  usually  be  greater  than 
in  **  simple  dislocations;"  and  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  not  in  a  given 
number  of  instances  greater  than  in  the  same  number  of  instances  of 
compound  fractures.  The  tissues  have  often  been  thrust  rudely  through 
by  a  large  and  smooth  bone,  and  the  tendons  have  been  stretched  vio- 
lently or  torn  completely  asunder ;  while  occasionally  large  arteries, 
which  are  prone  to  hug  the  bones  about  the  joints,  are  lacerated  and 
left  to  bleed.  That  the  importance  of  these  complications,  however, 
may  not  be  overestimated,  we  must  state  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  him- 
self has  remarked  how  seldom,  in  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  the  large  arteries  are  injured ;  that  a  tearing  of  the  ligaments 
and  of  the  tendons  is  almost  as  likely  to  occur  in  simple  dislocations 
as  in  compound ;  and,  indeed,  that  in  neither  case  are  the  tendons 
usually  ruptured,  but  only  thrust  aside.  Moreover,  the  skin  is  often 
made  to  give  way  not  so  much  from  the  pressure  of  the  round  head 
within,  as  from  the  equal  pressure  of  some  sharp  angular  body  from 
without.  In  all  these  respects,  there  are  many  examples  of  compound 
fractures  which  possess  not  a  whit  of  advantage ;  in  which  cases,  never- 
theless, the  surgeon  feels  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  cure. 

In  short,  the  causes  which,  according  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  deter- 
mine the  extraordinary  fatality  of  these  accidents,  do  not  sufficiently 
difier  from  those  which  operate  in  compound  fractures  to  occasion  so 
great  a  difference  in  results,  and  the  fatality  of  compound  dislocations 

'  Upon  this  point,  see  the  very  able  article  entitled  '*  Amputations  and  Compound 
Fractures/'  by  John  O.  Stone,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  iii.  of 
2d  series,  p.  816,  Nov.  1S49. 
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remains  uDexplained ;  or  if  surgical  writers  have  here  and  there  in- 
timated the  true  cause,  they  have  failed  to  give  it  its  proper  place 
and  value. 

I  think  the  cause  of  the  greater  fatality  of  compound  dislocations 
over  compound  fractures  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact  that  dislo- 
cations are  generally  reduced,  and  by  splints  or  other  apparatus  suc- 
cessfully maintained  in  place,  while  compound  fractures,  as  my 
statistical  report  of  cases  has  proven,  are  not  generally  reduced  com- 
pletely, nor  can  they  by  any  means  yet  devisea,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
be  maintained  in  place  if  reduced.  Broken  limbs,  whether  simple  or 
compound  in  their  character,  will  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  shorten 
upon  themselves  in  spite  of  the  most  assiduous  and  skilful  attempts 
to  prevent  it.' 

In  adults  most  bones  break  obliquely,  and  cannot  be  made  to  sap- 
port  each  other,  and  even  in  transverse  fractures  the  broken  ends  are 
generally  small  compared  with  the  articular  ends  of  the  same  bones, 
and  afford  a  very  uncertain  and  inadequate  support  for  themselves; 
not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  once  bringing  their  ends  into  exact 
apposition  where  the  muscles  are  powerful,  or  where  they  lie  imbed- 
ded in  a  large  mass  of  flesh  so  that  they  cannot  be  felt.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  dislocated  bones,  whether  simple  or  compound,  are 
capable,  when  restored  to  place,  of  supporting  themselves;  or  with 
only  slight  assistance,  their  reduction  may  be  maintained;  it  is  also 
ordinarily  a  work  of  no  great  difficulty  to  reduce  them. 

Herein,  then,  consists  the  most  important  difference  between  these 
two  classes  of  accidents,  which  are  in  other  respects  so  similar.  In 
the  one,  the  very  nature  of  the  injury  prevents  the  complete  reduc- 
tion, and  the  consequent  violent  strain  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and 
other  soft  tissues;  while  in  the  other,  the  nature  of  the  accident  leaves 
it  in  the  power  of  the  surgeon  to  reduce  the  bones,  and  modern  sur- 
gery has  in  a  great  measure  sanctioned  the  practice  of  maintaining 
them  in  place,  in  defiance  of  the  efforts  of  the  muscles,  and  sometimes, 
no  doubt,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that  tissues  which  have  been  stretched  and 
lacerated,  require  rest  in  order  that  they  may  recover  from  the  effects 
of  their  injuries?  And  if  the  soft  parts  are  really  more  injured  in 
dislocations  than  in  fractures,  does  not  the  indication  for  rest  become, 
for  this  very  reason,  more  imperative  ? 

General  Inferences, — We  have  come,  then,  to  regard  the  shorteniDg 
of  limbs  after  fractures,  within  certain  limits  and  in  certain  cashes,  a« 
a  conservative  circumstance  rather  than  as  a  circumstance  which  the 
surgeon  should  in  all  cases  seek  to  prevent. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  ancients  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  rest  to  the  muscles,  tendons,  &c.,  in  the  prevention  of 
inflammation  after  compound  dislocations,  since  they  constantly  urge 
the  greater  danger  of  reducing  these  dislocations,  than  of  leaving 
them  unreduced ;  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  that  in  case 

I  ^*  Report  on  Deformities  after  Fractures.  **  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Aasoe.*  Tols.  Tiil, 
iz.  andx« 
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violent  inflammation  supervenes  upon  the  reduction,  the  bone  shall 
immediately  be  again  dislocated.  Galen  speaks  very  explicitly  on 
this  subject,  and  says  that  "  the  danger  in  reduction  consists  partly  in 
the  additional  violence  inflicted  \)n  the  muscles,  and  partly  in  their 
being  then  put  into  a  stretched  state,  whereby  spasms  or  convulsions 
are  brought  on,  and  gangrene  as  the  result  of  the  intense  inflamma- 
tion which  ensues  f  and  Paulus  jEgineta  remarks :  ''  For  these,  if  re- 
duced, occasion  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  sometimes  death  ;  the 
surrounding  nerves  and  muscles  being  inflamed  by  the  extension,"  &c. 

I  have  already  quoted  from  Sir  Astley  Cooper  the  causes  or  rea- 
sons which  he  has  assigned  for  the  fatality  of  compound  dislocations ; 
and  the  same  reasons  have  generally  been  assigned  by  those  who  have 
written  since  his  day ;  but  he  has  elsewhere,  when  speaking  of  ex- 
section,  given  place  to  the  very  idea  for  which  we  claim  so  much  pro- 
minence, the  danger  arising  from  a  stretching  of  the  muscles.  Mr. 
Listen,  also,  and  Mr.  Miller,  when  speaking  especially  of  dislocations 
of  the  tibia  at  the  ankle-joint,  refer  to  the  same  source  of  danger. 

TreatmenL — Let  us  see  now  the  alternatives  which  surgery  presents 
for  the  treatment  of  these  intractable  accidents. 

1.  Seduction  of  the  bone. 

2.  Non- reduction. 

5.  Amputation. 
4.  Tenotomy. 

6.  Besection  and  reduction. 

The  questions  for  us  to  consider  are,  first,  by  which  of  these  several 
methods  is  the  life  of  the  patient  rendered  most  secure  7  and  second, 
where,  of  two  or  more  methods,  all  are  equally  safe,  by  which  will  he 
suffer  the  least  maiming  or  mutilation  ? 

By  Reduction, — We  have  seen  already  how  the  old  surgeons  re- 
garded the  practice  of  reducing  compound  dislocations  of  the  larger 
joints.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  find  in  the  records  of  surgery 
numerous  examples  of  successful  terminations  under  this  practice. 

Dr.  White,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind  in 
which  the  dislocation  was  at  the  ankle-joint.^  Pott  says  he  has  seen 
this  practice  occasionally  succeed,'  and  Mr.  Scott  communicated  to 
the  Lancet,  in  March,  1837,  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the 
humerus  successfully  treated  by  reduction.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  also 
records  several  cases  of  compound  dislocations  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  successfully  treated  by  reduction. 

A  careful  examination,  however,  of  those  cases  reported  by  Sir 
Astley  as  having  been  reduced  without  resection,  and  which  resulted 
in  cures,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  leave  much  substantial  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  practice ;  or  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  that  it  leaves 
only  a  qualified  evidence  of  its  propriety  in  certain  cases.  He  has 
mentioned  about  sixteen  of  these  examples,  comprising  dislocations  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  or  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  outwards,  also 
inwards  and  forwards,  all  of  which,  save  one  quoted  from  Mr.  Liston, 

«  White,  Amer.  Joarn.  Med.  Sci.,  Nov.  1838,  p.  109. 
«  Pott,  Chirurg.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 
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have  been  reported  to  him  by  other  sargeons,  and  not  one  of  which 
had  he  ever  seen  himself.  Many  of  the  cases  are  reported  very  looeely, 
evidently  in  reply  to  circular  letters,  and  from  memory,  withont  re- 
corded notes,  and  by  unknown,  and  in  some  sense  irresponsible  sur- 
geons. It  is  not  always  said  whether  the  wounds  in  the  soft  parts 
were  made  by  the  protrusion  of  the  bones,  or  by  some  external 
violence ;  yet  this  is  certainly  a  very  material  point  in  deteraiining 
whether  reduction  is  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  or  not.  The 
results,  sometimes  only  attained  after  exposure  to  great  hazards,  are, 
after  all,  often  sufficiently  unfavorable. 

It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  in  Cases  152  and  |53,  the  astragaluB 
was  comminuted  and  removed,  either  at  first  or  at  a  later  day;  and 
in  Cases  154,  155,  156,  and  160,  the  tibia,  and  also  probably  the 
fibula,  were  broken,  and  it  does  not  appear  but  that  in  conseqaence  of 
this  complication  the  limb  became  shortened,  and  the  muscles  were 
thus  put  at  rest,  very  much  as  if  the  bones  had  been  retracted;  and 
in  one  of  the  cases  enumerated  under  161,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia 
spontaneously  exfoliated.  That  a  comminution  or  that  any  fracture 
of  the  astragalus,  or  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  should  be  regarded  in  these 
cases  as  rendering  the  accident  less  grave,  can  only  be  comprehended 
by  a  full  appreciation  of  the  value  of  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

The  few  cases  which  remain  after  this  exclusion  do  indeed  illustrate 
how  nature  and  skill  may  triumph  over  great  difficulties,  but  nothing 
more. 

It  is  possible,  also,  that  some  of  these  examples  of  recovery  afler 
reduction  may  admit  of  an  explanation  entirely  consistent  with  our 
own  views  of  the  true  source  of  the  danger  in  these  accidents,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  tend  actually  to  confirm  our  doctrines.  I  have  myself 
seen  one  example  of  complete  recovery  after  the  reduction  of  a  com- 
pound dislocation  at  the  ankle-joint,  although  resection  was  not  prac- 
tised ;  but  in  this  case,  all  the  tissues,  or  nearly  all  which  suffered  any 
injury,  were  completely  torn  asunder,  and  therefore  wholly  removed 
from  the  danger  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  example  to  which 
we  allude  is  the  following :  On  the  30th  of  Oct.  1858,  John  Bourquard, 
sdt,  30,  was  caught  in  the  tow-line  of  a  canal-boat,  causing  a  compouBd 
dislocation  of  the  right  ankle-joint.  I  found  the  foot,  immediately 
after  the  accident,  thrown  completely  back  against  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg,  the  integuments  in  front  of  the  joint,  as  well  as  all  of  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  on  this  side,  being  completely  torn  asunder,  while 
the  tendo-Achillis,  and  the  tendons  behind  both  of  the  malleoli,  with 
the  corresponding  integuments,  were  uninjured.  This  immunity  of 
the  tissues  behind  the  malleoli  was  due  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
foot  was  drawn,  namely,  directly  backwards.  Everything  which  had 
sufiered  a  strain  being  thoroaghly  severed,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  attempt 
to  save  the  limb  without  resection.  The  reduction  was  acoompliabed 
very  easily.  The  leg  and  foot  were  placed  in  a  box  filled  with  bran, 
and  cool  water  dressings  were  applied  to  the  portion  which  was  ex- 
posed. On  the  22d  of  November  the  limb  was  removed  from  the 
bran  to  a  pillow,  the  union  being  sufficient  not  to  demand  so  much 
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lateral  sapport.    Aboat  the  first  of  March  he  left  the  hospital,  the 
wound  having  closed,  but  the  ankle  remaining  swollen  and  stiffl 

I  have  also  seen  two  cases  in  which  the  foot  has  been  nearly 
severed  from  the  leg  through  the  ankle-joint,  by  means  of  a  "  reaper." 
In  each  case  the  patient  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  machine, 
and  one  of  the  blades  cut  horizontally  from  side  to  side,  severing 
everything  except  about  three  inches  of  integuments  in  front,  and 
the  extensor  tendons  of  the  toes.  In  the  first  instance,  having  seen 
the  patient,  a  gentleman  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  within  three  or 
four  hours  of  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  I  found  him  ex- 
ceedingly exhausted  by  the  hemorrhage.  Both  malleoli  were  cut  off 
smoothly,  the  knife,  having  severed  the  limb  so  exactly  through  the 
joint,  as  to  have  touched  the  cartilage  at  but  one  or  two  points.  Having 
secured  the  bloodvessels,  I  replaced  the  foot,  and  after  a  few  days  of 
attendance  I  left  him  in  the  charge  of  an  exeellent  young  surgeon.  Dr. 
Bobertson,  of  Lancaster,  N.  T.,  to  whose  diligence  and  skill  the  patient 
is  no  doubt  mainly  indebted  for  his  recovery.  After  the  lapse  of 
nearly  one  year  he  was  able,  by  the  assistance  of  a  shoe  furnished  with 
lateral  supports,  to  walk  very  well.  In  the  second  case,  which  was 
only  brought  to  my  notice  some  months  after  the  accident  occurred, 
in  consequence  of  a  troublesome  fistula  near  the  ankle-joint,  the  re- 
covery had  been  complete  except  that  a  small  fragment  of  one  of  the 
malleoli  was  necrosed  and  required  removal. 

Dr.  Eli  Hurd,  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  equally  fortunate  in  a  case 
of  compound  dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint.  This  was  in  the  person 
of  G.  T.,  aBt  30,  who  was  caught  in  the  gearing  of  a  threshing-machine 
on  the  18th  of  Feb.  1852,  which,  having  drawn  him  in  with  great  force, 
dislocated  the  head  of  the  left  humerus  downwards  through  the  integu- 
ments into  the  axilla.  Beduction  was  accomplished  according  to  the 
method  recommended  by  Nathan  Smith,  by  pulling  from  each  wrist 
at  right  angles  with  the  body,  while  the  operator  himself  seized  the 
naked  heaa  of  the  humerus  with  his  left  hand,  his  right  resting  upon 
the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  pushed  it  into  place.  The  time  occupied 
in  the  reduction  was  about  thirty  seconds.  The  forearm  was  then 
suspended  in  a  sling,  and  the  venous  hemorrhage,  occasioned  by  a 
rupture  of  the  subclavian  vein,  was  arrested  by  compression.  The 
tegnmentary  wound,  between  three  and  four  inches  in  length,  was 
subsequently  closed  by  sutures,  and  cool  water  dressings  were  applied. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  wound  had  united  by  first  intention,  and  the 
man  was  walking  about  his  room.  In  less  than  a  month  he  was  dis- 
missed cured,  and  in  the  following  harvest  he  was  able  to  cut  his  own 
hay  and  grain,  and  to  use  his  arm  as  before  the  accident.^ 

Miller  and  Hoffman  reduced  successfully  a  compound  dislocation 
of  the  knee,'  and  Galli  has  communicated  a  similar  case  to  Malgaigne.' 

Whether  either  of  the  last  three  mentioned  examples  admit  of  the 
same  explanation  as  the  preceding  three,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
whether  they  do  or  do  not^  they  are  too  exceptional  in  their  character 

'  Hurd,  Buffalo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  ix.  P-  119. 

*  Miller  and  Uoflman,  London  Med.  Kepos.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  346. 

*  Galli,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  t.  ii.  p.  958. 
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to  prejudice  the  argument  tnateriallj  which  we  shall  hereafter  make 
in  favor  of  resection. 

Non-Beduction, — On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  very  diflBcult  to  find 
an  equal  number  of  cases  of  compound  dislocations,  unreduced,  which 
have  terminated  favorably.  The  fact  is,  no  doubt,  that  at  the  present 
day  very  few  surgeons  would  feel  themselves  justified  in  leaving  a 
bone  out  of  place  unless  they  proceeded  to  amputate.  In  the  TVant- 
actions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  for  1855, 1  have  re- 
ported (Case  16  of  Tibia  and  Fibula,  p.  87)  a  compound  dislocation 
at  the  ankle-joint,  which,  being  unreduced,  terminated  fatally  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day.  This  is  the  only  example  of  a  compound  dislo- 
cation of  a  long  bone,  left  unreduced,  which  has  fallen  under  my 
observation ;  excepting,  of  course,  those  cases  in  which  ampatation 
was  immediately  practised. 

The  united  testimony,  however,  of  the  old  surgeons,  who  generally 
neither  amputated  nor  adopted  the  method  of  resection,  but  who  re- 
commended and  practised  non-reduction,  is,  that  it  is  much  more  safe 
to  leave  these  bones  unreduced,  than  to  reduce  them  without  resec- 
tion ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  their  opinions 
in  this  matter.  But  whether  it  would  be  more  safe  to  leave  such 
limbs  unreduced,  or  having  practised  resection  to  restore  themi,.  is 
another  question,  in  which  the  advantage  and  comparative  safety  of 
the  latter  practice  are  too  obvious  to  require  explanation  or  defence. 

Amputation. — Says  Pott:  "When  this  accident  (dislocation  of  the 
ankle)  is  accompanied,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  a  wound  of  the  intega- 
ments  of  the  inner  ankle,  and  that  made  by  the  protrusion  of  the  boue, 
it  not  unfrequently  ends  in  a  fatal  gangrene,  unless  prevented  by 
timely  amputation,  though  I  have  several  times  seen  it  do  very  well 
without."  And  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  speaking  of  compound  disloca- 
tions of  the  ankle-joint,  remarks :  "  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  amputate  limbs  for  this  accident,  and  the  operation  was  then 
thought  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life,  by  some  of 
our  best  surgeons."  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  by  what  reasoning  sur- 
geons of ''  thirty  years  ago"  had  fallen  back  upon  this  desperate  remedy. 
Both  reduction  and  non-reduction  having  proven  eminently  hazardous, 
in  the  absence  of  perhaps  both  knowledge  and  experience  in  resec- 
tion, they  finally  adopted  the  alternative  of  amputation,  as  that  which 
after  all  must  give  to  the  patient  the  best  chance  for  life ;  and  were 
no  other  alternatives  to  be  presented,  this  would  be  our  choice  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  amputation  is  an  expedient 
wholly  free  from  danger ;  or,  indeed,  that  the  chances  of  the  patient 
are  in  the  average  very  greatly  increased  by  this  practice.  Of  thirteea 
amputations  made  for  compound  dislocations  at  the  ankle-joint,  in  the 
Eoyal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  only  two  resulted  in  the  recovery  of 
the  patients.^  Alluding  to  which,  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks:  '*An 
amount  of  mortality  which  may  well  incline  the  surgeon  to  act  upon 
the  doctrine  inculcated  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper"  (to  attempt  to  save 

1  Edinb.  Med.  Monthly,  Aug.  1844. 
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the  limb  by  reduction).  But  Mr.  Fergusson  has  added  a  sentiment 
which  accords  very  closely  with  my  own  experience  and  opinions. 
"I  fear,  however,  that  in  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  save 
the  foot  (by  reduction),  the  results  in  all  the  cases  have  not  met  with 
the  same  publicity — that  the  instances  where  amputation  has  been 
afterwards  necessary,  or  where  death  has  been  the  consequence,  have 
not  always  been  recorded ;  iind,  from  what  I  have  myself  seen,  I  would 
caution  the  inexperienced  practitioner  from  being  over-sanguine  in 
anticipating  a  happy  result  in  every  example." 

By  Tenotomy. — As  a  means  of  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the 
muscles,  and  for  the  purpose  especially  of  facilitating  the  reduction, 
tenotomy  has  been  proposed.  First  by  Dieffenbach  in  cases  of  ancient 
unreduced  luxations;  but  Wm.  Hey,  Jr.,  was  the  first  to  make  a  prac- 
tical application  of  this  suggestion  in  a  case  of  compound  dislocation. 
After  cutting  the  tendo-Achillis,  the  ankle  being  dislocated,  the  re- 
duction was  easily  effected,  but  a  strong  tendency  to  displacement 
backwards  remained,  and  he  was  obliged  afterwards  to  cut  the  ten- 
dons of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  Sexor  longus  digitorum.^ 

This  method,  based  in  some  degree  upon  a  very  correct  notion  of 
the  principal  sources  of  difficulty,  I  regard  as  totally  impracticable, 
at  least  to  any  useful  or  adequate  extent.  In  order  to  be  efficient,  all 
the  tendons  passing  the  articulations  must  be  cut,  or  nearly  all  of 
them;  and  I  doubt. whether  the  judgment  of  any  discreet  surgeon 
will  ever  sanction  such  an  extreme,  I  might  almost  say  such  an  ab- 
surd, measure.  Nor  do  I  think  that  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  we 
are  now  considering  this  subject,  having  reference  only  to  the  ques- 
tion of  danger,  if  the  cutting  of  the  tendons  was  sufficiently  extensive 
to  have  any  real  effect  in  facilitating  the  reduction,  the  practice  would 
be  found  to  have  any  advantage  over  other  methods  known  to  be 
eminently  dangerous. 

By  BeaecHon, — Finally,  resection  presents  itself  for  our  considera- 
tion as  the  only  remaining  surgical  expedient. 

We  have  seen  that  most  of  the  early  writers  understood  the  effects 
of  a  constant  strain  upon  the  muscles  in  increasing  the  danger  of 
spasms,  inflammation,  and  death ;  but  in  general  they  have  suggested 
no  remedy  but  non-reduction  or  amputation.  Hippocrates,  however, 
uses  the  following  language,  after  speaking  of  resection  of  protruding 
bones  in  accidental  amputations  or  in  fractures  of  the  fingers:  ''Com- 
plete resection  of  bones  at  the  joints,  whether  the  foot,  the  hand,  the 
leg,  the  ankle,  the  forearm,  the  wrist,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  at- 
tended with  danger,  unless  one  be  cut  off  at  once  by  deliquium  animi, 
or  if  continued  fever  supervene  on  the  fourth  day."  To  which  pas- 
sage the  translator  adds  the  following  note :  "  This  paragraph  on  re- 
section of  the  bones  in  compound  dislocations  and  fractures  contains 
almost  all  the  information  on  the  subject  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  ancient  medicine."  Celsus  notices  the  practice  of  resection 
in  compound  dislocations  very  briefly,  as  follows :  "  Si  nudum  os  emi- 

>  Hey,  Trans,  of  Proyinc.  Med.  and  Surg.  Assoc,  vol.  xii.  p.  171, 1844. 
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net,  impedimentum  semper  futuram  est;  ideo  quod  exoedit,  absein- 
dendum  est." 

Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  was  the  first  of  modern  surgeons  who  called 
especial  attention  to  the  value  of  resection  in  compound  dislocatioos. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Parks,  of  Liverpool,  in  an  "Account  of  a  New 
Method  of  treating  Diseases  of  the  Joints  of  the  Knee  and  Elbow,'' 
advocates  the  practice  of  resection  in  certain  cases  of  diseases  of  these 
joints,  but  especially  in  "  affections  of  the  joints  produced  by  external 
violence." 

Mr.  Levdille,  in  France,  also  following,  as  he  affirms,  the  guidance 
of  Hippocrates,  has  advocated  a  similar  practice. 

Velpeau,  Syme,  Fergusson,  Erichsen,  Miller,  Liston,  Cbelius,  Lizanv 
Gibson,  Norns,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  especially  where  the 
bones  cannot  otherwise  be  reduced,  and  where  the  dislocations  occur 
in  certain  joints,  and  especially  the  elbow  and  ankle  joints,  recommend 
resection.  To  which  names  we  may  add  that  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
who  has  considered  the  subject,  as  applied  to  the  ankle  joint,  quite  at 
length,  and  who  says:  ''I  have  known  no  case  of  death  when  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  bone"  (tibia,  at  the  ankle)  "have  been  sawed  off, 
although  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  some  cases  which  termi- 
nated fatally  when  this  was  not  done." 

Why  resection  should  diminish  the  danger  to  life,  by  placing  at 
rest  the  injured  muscles,  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered ;  bat 
it  seems  not  improbable  that,  if  synovial  membranes  are  actually 
more  susceptible  of  violent  and  dangerous  inBammations  than  the 
other  tissues  about  the  joints,  then  would  this  source  of  danger  be 
removed  just  in  proportion  as  the  synovial  membranes  themselves  are 
removed.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  argument  used  by  Sir  Astley ;  and 
Mr.  South,  in  a  note  to  Chelius,  when  referring  to  this  fact,  has  made 
the  following  statement : — 

'^  In  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint,  with  protrusion  of 
the  shin-bone  through  the  wound,  most  English  surgeons  saw  off  the 
joint  end,  not  merely  to  render  reduction  more  easy,  but  also,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Astley  Cooper^s  opinions,  to  lessen  the  suppurative  proems, 
by  diminishing  the  synovial  surface.  This  mode  of  practice  Is  cer- 
tainly not  commonly  followed  in  reference  to  other  joints,  and  the 
younger  Cline  was  always  opposed  to  its  being  resorted  to  in  dislo- 
cated ankle." 

The  following  case,  having  occurred  under  my  own  eye,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  principle  which  I  have  been  endeavoring 
to  establish : — 

Samuel  Adamson,  of  Buffalo,  ast.  24,  was  caught  by  the  cable  of  a 
vessel,  June  17,  1855,  dislocating  the  left  tibia  at  its  lower  end  in- 
wards, and  breaking  the  fibula  two  inches  above  the  ankle.  I  was 
immediately  called,  and  found  the  tibia  protruding  through  the  skin 
about  three  inches.  The  periosteum  was  torn  up,  and  the  cartilagi- 
nous surface  of  the  end  of  the  bone  was  roughened.  His  thigh  was 
also  severely  bruised  and  lacerated,  but  the  bone  was  not  broken. 

Dr.  Boardman  assisting  me,  we  attempted  to  reduce  the  bones,  bat 
with  our  hands  we  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.    I  proceeded  imme- 
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diately  to  remove  about  one  inch  apd  a  half  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  with  the  saw.  The  remaining  portion  was  then  brought  easily 
into  place,  and  the  wound  dressed  with  sutures,  adhesive  straps,  band- 
ages, and  light  splints.  On  the  same  day  he  became  an  inmate  of  the 
marine  wards  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wilcox,  through  whose  politeness  I  was  per- 
mitted to  see  him  frequently. 

The  wound  in  the  leg  healed  kindly,  with  only  a  slight  amount 
of  inflammation  and  suppuration.  Violent  inflammation,  however, 
occurred  in  the  thigh,  followed  by  extensive  suppuration  and  slough- 
ing. This,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  serious  injury,  and 
that  which  most  endangered  his  life  and  delayed  his  recovery. 

After  about  two  months,  the  ankle  was  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
require  little  or  no  further  attention.  The  fragments  of  the  fibula  had 
shortened  upon  each  other  and  were  united,  so  that  the  tibia  rested 
upon  the  astragalus.  It  was  nearly  two  months,  however,  before  he 
began  to  walk,  owing  to  the  condition  of  his  thigh. 

Aug.  24,  1856,  fourteen  months  after  the  accident,  Adamson  called 
at  my  office.  He  was  then  employed  again  as  a  sailor  on  board  the 
schooner  Sebastopol,  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  deck- 
hand. His  leg  is  shortened  one  inch  and  a  quarter ;  from  which,  it 
seems,  that  there  has  been  some  deposit  upon  the  end  of  the  bone, 
which  has  compensated  for  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  that  which  I 
removed.  The  ankle  is  perfect  in  its  form,  being  neither  turned  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  and  he  treads  square  and  firm  upon  the  sole  of 
his  foot.  There  is  considerable  freedom  of  motion,  especially  in  flexion 
and  extension.    Occasionally  it  becomes  a  little  swollen  and  painful. 

In  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus, 
occurring  also  under  my  own  observation,  and  recorded  in  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  for  1855  (p.  27,  Case  14), 
in  which  reduction  was  followed  by  death,  I  have  now  much  reason 
to  believe  that  if  I  had  practised  resection  before  the  reduction,  my 
patient's  chances  for  recovery  would  have  been  greatly  increased; 
perhaps  also  the  case  of  compound  dislocation  at  the  wrist-joint  re- 
corded in  the  same  vol.  (p.  68),  in  which,  having  reduced  the  bones, ' 
I  was  subsequently  compelled  to  amputate,  may  equally  illustrate  the 
hazard  to  which  the  practice  of  reduction  without  resection  must  often 
expose  the  patient. 

The  same  remarks  I  will  venture  to  apply  to  the  case  of  compound 
dislocation  of  the  hip,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Walker,  of  Cbarlestown,  Mass.  Had  the 
head  of  the  femur  been  resected  before  its  reduction,  I  cannot  doubt 
but  that  the  unfortunate  man's  chance  for  recovery  would  have  been 
very  greatly  improved. 

Thus,  if  we  consider  the  question  of  the  life  of  the  patient  only,  the 
argument  and  the  testimony  seem  to  favor  resection  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  compound  dislocations  occurring  in  large  joints,  and 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  similar  accidents  in  the  smaller 
joints.  It  is  certainly  more  safe  than  non-reduction  or  reduction 
without  resection,  and  it  is  probably  quite  as  safe  as  amputation  or 
tenotomy. 
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But  there  is  another  question,  which  is,  in  oar  estimatioo,  secondary 
to  the  one  now  considered,  but  which  is  often  in  the  estimation  of  the 

Eatieot  himself  of  the  first  importance,  namely,  bj  which  method  will 
e  suffer  the  least  maimiog  or  mutilation? 

This  question  I  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  answer.  Certainly  it  is 
not  by  non-reduction  or  by  amputation;  and,  putting  tenotomy  aside, 
it  is  now  a  question  only  between  reduction  without  resection,  and 
reduction  with  resection.  These  two  methods,  one  of  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  fraught  with  danger,  and  the  other  of  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  relatively  safe,  are  now  to  be  compared  in 
a  point  of  view  in  which  their  antagonisms  are  perhaps  less  conspica- 
ous,  yet  sufficiently  marked. 

First.  In  either  case  the  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  injury 
may  be  violent,  and  the  recovery  slow  and  tedious.  The  same  argu- 
ments, however,  which  we  have  applied  to  the  question  of  the  com- 
parative danger  of  the  two  modes,  must  apply  with  nearly  equal  force 
to  this  question  of  maiming ;  since  the  amount  of  maiming  must  often 
be  governed  by  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  inflammation,  and 
upon  this  point  the  testimony  has  been  shown  to  be  in  favor  of  re- 
section. 

It  will  be  observed  that  not  only  is  the  danger  of  maiming  rendered 
more  considerable  by  reduction  without  resection,  because  the  inflam- 
mation is  so  much  more  likely  to  extend  to  the  tendons  and  muscles, 
causing  them  to  adhere  to  each  other,  and  to  become  subsequently 
atrophied,  a  condition  from  which  they  often  never  completely  recover, 
but  also  because  the  ligaments  and  capsules  of  the  joints,  with  the 
synovial  surfaces,  are  in  consequence  encroached  upon,  and  the  free- 
dom of  motion  is  ever  afterwards  greatly  restricted,  if  not  completely 
lost.  This  marked  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  joint  does  not 
always  happen,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  does  generally.  Indeed, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  these  accidents  to  be  followed,  afier 
ulcerations  of  the  cartilage,  by  copious  bony  deposits  in  and  around 
the  joints. 

How  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  with  these  joints  after  resection?  I 
'have  thus  far  heard  of  no  cases  in  which  complete  anchylosis  resulted : 
but  in  all  considerable  freedom  of  motion  has  returned,  and  in  some 
the  restoration  in  this  respect  has  been  nearly  or  quite  as  complete  as 
before  the  accident. 

Says  Dr.  Kerr,  of  Northampton:  "Several  cases  of  compound 
dislocation  of  the  ankle  have  fallen  under  my  care,  and  it  has  been 
uniformly  my  practice  to  take  off  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  and 
to  lay  the  limb  in  a  state  of  semiflexion  upon  splints;  by  this  means 
a  great  degree  of  painful  extension,  and  the  consequent  high  degree 
of  inflammation,  are  avoided.  The  splints  I  used  are  excavated  wood, 
and  much  wider  than  those  in  common  use,  with  thick  movable  pads 
stuffed  with  wool.  I  keep  the  parts  constantly  wetted  with  a  solatioo  of 
liquor  ammoniaa  acetatis,  without  removing  the  bandage.  In  my  very 
early  life,  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  I  saw  many  attempts  to  redoce 
compound  (dislocations  without  removing  any  part  of  the  tibia;  bat, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  they  all  ended  unfavorably,  or,  at  least, 
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in  amputation.  By  the  method  which  I  have  pursued,  as  above  men- 
tioned, I  have  generally  succeeded  in  saving  the  foot,  and  in  preserving 
a  tolerable  articulation." 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  made  a  valuable  experiment  to  determine 
the  condition  of  the  new  joint  under  these  circumstances;  and  the  vast 
number  of  cases  in  which  resection  has  now  been  practised  in  cases  of 
caries  of  the  articulating  surfaces,  and  their  results,  add  still  more 
substantial  proofs  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  joints  after  such  opera- 
tions. 

*'  I  made  an  incision  upon  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  at  the 
inner  ankle  of  a  dog,  and  cutting  the  inner  portion  of  the  ligament  of 
the  ankle-joint,  I  produced  a  compound  dislocation  of  the  bone  in- 
wards. I  then  sawed  off  the  whole  cartilaginous  extremity  of  the 
tibia,  returned  the  bone  upon  the  astragalus,  closed  the  integuments 
by  suture,  and  bandaged  the  limb  to  preserve  the  bone  in  this  situa- 
tion. Considerable  inflammation  and  suppuration  followed  ;  and  in  a 
week  the  bandage  was  removed.  When  the  wound  had  been  for 
several  weeks  perfectly  healed,  I  dissected  the  limb.  The  ligament 
of  the  joint  was  still  defective  at  the  part  at  which  it  had  been  cut. 
From  the  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia  there  grew  a  ligamento-carti- 
laginous  substance,  which  proceeded  to  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  astragalus  to  which  it  adhered.  The  cartilage  of  the  astragalus 
appeared  to  be  absorbed  only  in  one  small  part ;  there  was  no  cavity 
between  the  end  of  the  tibia  and  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  astra- 
galus. A  free  motion  existed  between  the  tibia  and  astragalus,  which 
was  permitted  by  the  length  and  flexibility  of  the  ligamentous  sub- 
stance above  described,  so  as  to  give  the  advantage  of  a  joint  where 
no  synovial  articulation  or  cavity  was  to  be  found.  This  experiment 
not  only  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  are  restored,  but  also 
the  advantage  of  passive  motion ;  for  if  the  part  be  frequently  moved, 
the  intervening  substance  becomes  entirely  ligamentous ;  but  if  it  be 
left  perfectly  at  rest  for  a  length  of  time,  ossific  action  proceeds  from 
the  extremity  of  the  tibia  into  the  ligamentous  substance,  and  thus 
produces  an  ossific  anchylosis." 

Second.  Is  it  not  probable,  moreover,  since  the  limb  can  be  retained 
in  place  so  much  more  easily  after  resection,  that  it  will  actually,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  be  found  to  have  been  retained  in  place  more  per- 
fectly ?  Even  after  simple  dislocations,  especially  in  those  occurring 
at  the  ankle-joint,  great  deformity  and  much  maiming  are  the  not  un- 
frequent  results,  and  that  too  when  all  diligence  and  care  have  been 
employed.  It  has  been  impossible  always  to  maintain  a  perfect  appo- 
sition in  the  articulating  surfaces.  How  much  greater  must  be  this 
difficulty  in  cases  of  compound  dislocations. 

Third.  The  only  argument  which  remains  in  favor  of  reduction 
without  resection  is  the  necessary  shortening  of  the  limb  after  resec- 
tion. But  this  need  seldom  perhaps  to  exceed  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  and  often  not  more  than  half  an  inch ;  an  amount  of  shortening 
which,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  prove  when  treating  of  fractures, 
does  not  necessarily  produce  a  halt,  and  which  indeed  is  often  not 
known  to  exist  by  the  patient  himself. 
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Finally.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  author  intends  to  recom- 
mend resection  as  a  universal  practice  in  cases  of  compound  disloca- 
tions of  the  long  bones.  He  has  only  sought  to  determine  in  a  general 
manner  its  relative  value  as  compared  with  other  modes  of  procedure: 
and  especially  has  it  been  his  intention  to  bring  more  prominentlj 
into  view  the  importance  of  rest  and  relaxation  to  the  muscles,  as  an 
element  in  the  treatment  most  essential  to  success.  To  declare  its 
special  application  to  cases  would  demand  a  treatise  more  elabonoe 
than  it  was  proposed  to  write.  If,  however,  one  were  to  speak  of  the 
individual  bones  only,  there  seems  sufficient  authority  in  the  facts  and 
arguments  already  presented  to  conclude  that  resection  is  applicable  to 
certain  compound  dislocations  of  the  clavicle,  humerus,  radius,  and  ulna, 
fingers,  femur,  tibia,  fibula,  and  toes ;  in  short,  to  a  certain  proportion 
of  all  these  accidents  occurring  in  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  save  the  limb  without  resection,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  success  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  care,  attention,  and  skill  bestowed  upon  the  treatment.  Cool  or 
tepid  water-dressings,  according  as  the  indications  or  the  sensations  of 
the  patient  seem  to  demand,  are  among  the  most  valuable  remedial 
agents.  The  limb  must  be  maintained  in  a  position  of  rest^  combined 
with  moderate  elevation ;  and  the  bran-dressings,  recommended  in 
compound  fractures,  will  be  found  occasionally  usefuL 
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CONGENITAL  DISLOCATIONS. 

§  1.  General  Observations  and  History. 

We  have  omitted,  until  this  moment,  to  speak  of  Congenital  Dislo- 
cations, because,  whatever  theory  of  causation  we  adopt,  dissections 
have  shown  that  they  are  generally,  in  some  sense,  pathologic,  or  are 
accompanied  with  such  essential  modifications  of  the  anatomical  struc- 
tures as  to  separate  them  entirely  from  ordinary  traumatic  luxations, 
which  alone  constitute  the  proper  subjects  of  consideration  in  the  pre- 
sent treatise.  In  relation  to  congenital  dislocations,  we  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  establish  systems  of  etiology,  symptomatology,  prognosis, 
and  treatment,  having  very  few  points  in  common  with  traumatic  dis- 
locations. Exceptions  to  this  rule  will  occur,  in  examples  of  intra- 
uterine traumatic  luxations,  existing  at  birth  without  either  original 
or  accidental  malformations  of  the  articulations,  or  of  the  adjacent 
muscular,  tendinous,  or  ligamentous  structures;  yet  only  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  warrant  the  intrusion  of  the  subject  in  this  place. 

It  is  probable  that  congenital  displacements  may  occur  in  all  the 
articulations  of  the  skeleton ;  and  in  most  of  them  their  existence  has 
been  already  established  by  dissections.  Until  within  a  few  years, 
however,  the  attention  of  surgeons  has  been  almost  entirely  directed 
to  congenital  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  and  hip. 
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Hippocrates,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Articulis,"  speaks  expressly  of  dis- 
locations of  the  hip  occurring  in  the  mother's  womb,  comprising  them 
under  the  same  order  with  the  different  varieties  of  club-foot. 

Avicenna  and  Ambrose  Par^  have  each  mentioned  original  disloca- 
tions of  the  hip ;  but  the  first  to  record  an  example  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  was  Kerkring;  in  which  case,  death  having  occurred 
during  infancy,  he  was  able  to  verify  his  opinion  by  an  autopsy. 
Chaussier  has  reported,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  FacuUe  et  de  la  Sociite  de 
Meikcifie,  An.  1811  and  1812,  the  case  of  an  infant,  upon  which  he 
discovered,  at  birth,  two  dislocations,  one  at  the  scapulo-humeral  arti- 
culation, and  the  other  at  the  coxo-femoral.  In  1788,  Palletta,  of  Milan, 
published,  under  the  title  of  Adversaria  Chirurgica,  a  collection  of 
observations,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  has  described  certain 
congenital  malformations  of  the  hip-joint ;  and  in  1820  he  published 
another  work,  entitled  Exerdtationea  Paiholoyicse,  where  he  enters  into 
a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  these  de- 
formities. 

In  1826,  Dupuytren  read,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  memoir 
upon  the  lameness  produced  by  the  original  displacement  of  the 
femur ;  and  in  the  Legons  Oraks,  published  in  the  collections  of  the 
Sydenham  Society,  may  be  found  a  full  record  of  the  views  and  obser- 
vations of  this  distinguished  surgeon. 

The  writings  of  Dupuytren  seem,  more  than  anything  previously 
written,  to  have  directed  the  attention  of  surgeons  and  pathologists  to 
this  interesting  subject,  and  to  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  investi- 
gation. 

From  this  time  various  treatises  have  been  written  by  eminent  sur- 
geons, many  of  which  are  characterized  by  profound  thought,  careful 
investigation,  and  practical  experiment. 

Among  those  who  have  furnished  us  lately  with  elaborate  treatises, 
or  with  more  precise  practical  information  upon  this  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing names  deserve  to  be  especially  mentioned:  Breschet,*  Caillard- 
Billionifere,*  Lehoux,*  Sandiforte,*  Duval  and  Lafond,  Humbert  and 
Jacquier,  Bouvier,*  S^dillot,*  Gerdy,  Polinidre,  Wrolik,^  Gudrin,^  Pa- 
rise,'  Pravaz,^®  Carnochan,"  and  Robert  Smith." 

*  Brescbet,  Repertoire  d^Anatomie  et  de  Physiologic. 

*  CaiUard-Billioni^re,  These  Inaugurale,  182S. 

*  Lehoux,  These  Inaugurale,  1834,  Paris. 

*  8andiforte,  Thesis,  sustained  before  the  Faculty  of  Med.  of  Ltyden, 

*  Duval  and  Lafond,  Humbert  and  Jacquier,  Bouvier.    See  Pravaz. 
"  S6dillot,  Joum.  de  Connais.  M^d.-Chirurg.,  1838. 


T  Gerdjr,  Pollnere,  Wrolik.    See  Pravaz. 

'  Gu^nn,  Recherches  sur  les  Luxations  Gong^nitales ; 


par  Jules  Gu6rin,  Paris, 
1841. 

•  Parise,  Archiv.  G^n.  de  M6d.,  1843. 

w  Pravaz,  Traits  Th^orique  et  Pratique  des  Luxations  Cong^nitales  du  Femur, 
suivi  d^un  Appendice  sur  la  Prophylaxie  des  Luxations  Spontan^es ;  par  Ch.  G. 
Pravaz,  Lyons,  1847. 

"  Carnochan,  A  Treatise  on  the  Etiology,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Con- 
genital Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Femur ;  by  John  Murray  Carnochan,  New 
York,  1850. 

»  R.  Smith,  A  Treatise  on  Fractures  in  the  Vicinity  of  Joints,  and  on  Certain 
Accidental  and  Congenital  Dislocations ;  Dublin,  1854. 
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§  2.  Etiology. 


Hippocrates  says  that  the  bones  of  the  extremities  may  be  diaar- 
ticulated  during  intra-uterine  life  by  falls  or  blows,  or  by  injaries  of 
any  kind,  inflicted  directly  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  mother* 

Ambrose  Par^,  while  admitting  the  efficiency  of  the  several  caoaes 
named  by  Hippocrates,  believed  also  that  the  contractions  of  the 
womb,  and  violence  employed  by  the  accoucheur,  were  occasionally 
adequate  to  the  production  of  the  sanie  results.  He  taught,  moreover, 
that  the  position  of  the  foetus  itself  might  favor  the  displacement; 
and  that,  in  some  instances,  an  articular  abscess,  insufficient  depth  of 
the  socket,  with  a  laxity  of  the  ligaments,  were  competent  to  determine 
the  expulsion  of  the  head  of  the  femur  from  its  natural  position. 

S^dillot  regards  a  softening  and  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  as  the 
most  frequent  cause. 

Parise  and  Malgaigne  are  disposed  to  attribute  a  majority  of  these 
cases  to  hydrarthrosis,  or  water  in  the  joints.  Says  Malgaigne:  "For 
myself,  after  having  long  meditated  upon  this  subject,  I  have  come  to 
think  that  inflammation  of  the  joints  enjoys  a  grand  r61e,  both  lo 
coxo-femoral  dislocations  and  in  many  others,  and  even  also  in  various 
congenital  malformations  generally  ascribed  to  arrest  of  development" 
This  writer  admits,  however,  that  it  will  not  do  to  generalize  too  much 
in  this  matter,  and  that  the  etiology  of  congenital  luxations  is  probably 
as  complex  as  that  of  luxations  after  birth. 

Chaussier  seems  to  have  regarded  muscular  contraction,  or  the 
occurrence  of  an  intra-uterine  convulsion,  as  the  cause  of  the  example 
of  congenital  dislocation  of  both  humerus  and  femur  seen  and  recorded 
by  him.  Since  whom  Gu^rin  has  greatly  extended  the  application 
of  this  doctrine,  having  embraced  in  the  same  etiologio  formula  all 
or  nearly  all  congenital  dislocations.  Gu^rin  ascribes  to  muscalar 
contraction  in  one  form  or  another,  and  to  corresponding  muscular 
paralysis,  not  only  dislocations  of  the  femur  and  other  long  bdDe«, 
but  also  club-foot,  torticollis,  and  various  other  deviations  of  the  spioe. 
He  affirms,  moreover,  that  he  has  established  incontestably  the  depend- 
ence of  this  abnormal  state  of  the  muscular  system  upon  the  al^nce 
or  disappearance  more  or  less  complete  of  corresponding  portions  of 
the  central  nervous  systems. 

Breschet  and  Delpech  maintained  similar  views,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  dependence  of  the  several  varieties  of  club-foot  upon  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  While  Carnochan  re- 
marks as  follows:  "It  appears  most  in  accordance  with  scienoe  to 
refer  the  muscular  spasmodic  retraction,  upon  which  congenital  dis- 
locations of  the  head  of  the  femur  from  the  cotyloid  cavity  depend, 
to  a  perverted  condition  of  the  excito-motor  apparatus  of  the  mcKlulU 
spinalis,  and  more  especially  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  in  direct 
relation  with  the  reflex-motor  nervous  fibres,  distributed  to  the  pelVi'- 
femoral  muscles  surrounding,  and  in  connection  with,  the  ilio-femonl 
articulation." 

Palletta  ascribes  these  deformities  solely  to  an  original  defect  of  the 
germ ;  and  Dupuytren  also  declares  that,  in  the  case  of  a  congenital 
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dislocation  of  the  hip,  the  causes  are  coeval  with  the  earliest  organiza- 
tion of  the  parts,  and  that  the  displacement  is  dae  rather  to  a  defect 
in  the  depth  or  completeness  of  the  aoetabalam,  than  to  accident  or 
disease. 

Breschet  and  Delpech,  both  of  whom,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
refer  them  to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  ima- 
gine that  in  consequence  of  this  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous 
centres,  there  exists  an  arrest  of  development  in  the  bones,  muscles, 
ligaments,  sockets,  and,  in  short,  through  all  the  apparatus  of  the  joint 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  deformity. 

If  we  proceed  to  analyze  these  various  opinions,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  so  far  susceptible  of  classification,  as  that  they  may  be 
arranged  under  the  three  following  divisions: — 

First,  the  physiological  doctrines ;  according  to  which  congenital 
dislocations  are  due  to  an  original  defect  in  the  germ,  or  to  an  arrest 
of  development. 

Second,  the  pathologic  doctrines ;  which  refer  them  to  some  sup- 
posed lesion  of  the  nervous  centres,  to  contraction  or  paralysis  of  the 
muscles,  to  a  laxity  of  the  ligaments,  to  hydrarthrosis,  or  to  some  other 
diseased  condition  of  the  articulating  apparatus. 

Third,  the  mechanical  doctrines ;  which  recognize  no  intra-uterine 
dislocations  except  those  which  are  strictly  traumatic.  The  causes 
being  understood  to  be  the  peculiar  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero, 
violent  contractions  or  the  constant  pressure  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus, 
falls  and  blows  upon  the  abdomen,  and  unskilful  manipulation  of  the 
child  in  delivery. 

After  a  full  and  careful  consideration  of  this  subject,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  occasional  agency  of  all  the  causes  enumerated, 
and  the  probable  concurrence  of  two  or  more  in  many  instances ;  nor 
do  we  see  the  propriety  of  rejecting,  as  Malgaigne  has  done,  all  that 
large  class  of  malformations,  which  seem  to  depend  upon  an  arrest  of 
development,  or  those  which  appear  to  be  due  mainly  or  solely  to 
intra-uterine  paralysis,  of  both  of  which  many  examples  have  been 
reported. 

§  3.  GoNGEmTAL  Dislocations  of  the  Inferior  Maxilla. 

Malgaigne  affirms  that ''  we  know  of  no  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
jaw,"  and  that  we  are  ''  not  to  take  seriously  the  pretended  luxation 
observed  by  Guerin  upon  a  d^renc^phalous  infant."  The  example 
recorded  by  Bobert  Smith  he  rejects  also,  declaring  that  he  does  *'  not 
comprehend  how  one  can  see  in  it  a  luxation." 

For  myself,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  "  seriously" 
the  case  mentioned  by  GuSrin,  since,  so  far  as  appears  in  his  very  brief 
report  of  the  same,  it  might  have  been  a  true  luxation.  The  specimea 
was  before  the  academy,  and  if  Malgaigne,  from  a  personal  examina- 
tion, has  become  satisfied  that  a  dislocation  did  not  exist,  he  ought  to 
have  so  informed  us.  But  since  he  does  not  speak  of  having  made  it 
the  subject  of  especial  examination,  we  shall  feel  compelled  to  accept 
of  it  as  reported  by  Guerin, 

4:d 
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As  to  the  objection  offered  to  Mr.  Smith's  case,  namelj,  that '^ aside 
of  the  complete  absence  of  its  history,  the  sabject  did  not  present  the 
characteristic  signs  of  luxation,  and  the  dissection  diaoovered  neither 
maxillary  condyle  nor  glenoid  cavity,"  we  must  reply,  the  dissection 
seems  to  us  to  have  furnished  such  evidence  that  the  deformity  was 
congenital  as  to  render  its  history  unnecessary ;  the  signs  were  charac- 
teristic, not  indeed  of  a  traumatic  luxation,  but  of  a  congenital  disloca- 
tion, such  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  arrest  of 
development,  or  of  an  original  aberration  of  the  germ. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  very  complete  acooant  of  thia 
case  given  by  Bobert  Smith. 

On  the  fifth  of  May,  1840,  Edward  Lacy,  set.  88,  an  idiot  from  in- 
fancy, died  at  the  Hardwick  Hospital,  in  consequence  of  gangrene  of 
the  lungs.  While  making  the  autopsy,  a  singular  deformity  of  the 
face  was  discovered.  The  right  and  left  sides  seemed  as  though  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  same  individual,  the  left  being  in  every  respect 
more  fully  developed.  Upon  removing  the  integuments^  the  muscles 
of  the  right  side  were  found  to  be  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  le^ 
and  especially  the  masseter.  These  latter  having  been  removed  who^ 
the  condition  of  the  right  temporo-maxillary  articulation  was  carefallj 
studied. 

When  the  mouth  was  closed,  the  external  lateral  ligament,  instead 
of  being  directed  backwards,  was  seen  descending  obliquely  foiwarda 
to  be  attached  to  a  very  imperfectly  developed  condyle  situated  at 
least  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  front  of  its  natural  position.  There 
was  neither  an  inter-articular  cartilage  nor  cartilage  of  incrustation, 
the  joint  surfaces  being  invested  by  a  thick  periosteum  alone ;  nor  was 
there  any  distinct  capsular  ligament. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  inferior  maxilla  was 
smaller  than  the  left.  The  condyle  was  short  and  curved*  beiog 
directed  nearly  horizontally  inwards,  and  resembling  much  more  the 
coracoid  process  than  the  condyle  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  The  coro- 
noid  process  was  very  small  and  thin,  and  the  sigmoid  notch  ooold 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 

The  articular  eminence  of  the  temporal  bone  was  absent,  there  being 
in  its  place  nearly  a  flat  surface  destitute  of  cartilage;  which  surface 
presented  upon  its  inner  side  a  shallow  and  semicircular  sulcus  where 
the  hook-like  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  had  played. 

The  malar,  superior  maxillary,  and  sphenoid  bones  of  the  right  side 
had  also  suffered  corresponding  changes  of  form  and  relative  sixe. 

The  motions  permitted  in  the  lower  jaw  were  more  extenave  than 
those  which  it  enjoys  in  its  normal  condition,  that  is,  upon  the  right 
side  the  ramus  could  be  moved  very  freely  forwards  and  baekwanls, 
while  upon  the  left,  the  condyle  underwent  a  species  of  rotation  upon 
its  axis.  During  life  the  patient  was  observed  to  be  constanilj  per* 
forming  this  motion,  and  the  right  side  of  the  face  was  continuaBy 
affected  with  spasmodic  twitches.  '  When  the  mouth  was  closed,  the 
front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  projected  beyond  those  of  the  lower,  and 
when  opened  the  deformity  was  in  all  respects  greatly  increased.' 

1  Robert  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  288. 
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Mr.  Smith  takes  this  occasion  also  to  express  his  dissent  from  the 
views  maintained  by  Bibes,  namely,  that  the  formation  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  is  consequent  upon  the  growth  of  the  condyle,  and  that,  were 
this  process  not  formed,  there  would  not  exist  either  a  glenoid  cavity 
or  an  articular  eminence.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  glenoid  cavity 
nor  the  articular  eminence  is  found  in  the  foetus«  Until  the  seventh 
month  of  intra-uterine  life  there  exists  at  this  point  of  the  temporal 
bone  only  a  plane  surface,  and  the  glenoid  cavity  with  its  correspond- 
ing eminence  is  developed  in  proportion  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  condyle.  But  Mr.  Smith  justly  observes  that  although 
the  development  of  the  condyle  does  precede  that  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  ''it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  formation  of  the  latter  is  due 
to  the  pressure  of  the  former."  The  cavity,  or  rather  the  transverse 
eminence  in  front  of  the  plane  surface,  does  not  exist  in  foetal  life, 
because,  owing  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  inferior  maxilla  at  this 
period,  its  existence  is  not  necessary.  The  vertical  portion  of  the  jaw 
(vertical  only  in  the  adult)  is  in  the  foetus  nearly  in  the  same  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  shaft,  and  consequently  when  the. mouth  is  opened  by 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  condyles  are  pressed  upwards  and  back- 
wards instead  of  upwards  and  forwards,  as  in  the  adult.  A  displace- 
ment forwards  cannot  therefore  very  well  occur ;  and  the  protection 
of  the  articular  eminences  is  not  required.  As  age  advances  the 
angles  of  the  jaw  increase,  the  portions  upon  which  the  condyles  rest 
become  more  vertical,  and  finally  a  displacement  forwards  would  occur 
whenever  the  mouth  was  well  opened  if  the  articular  eminences  were 
not  present  to  afford  a  sufficient  protection  in  front. 

In  the  case  of  Lacy  the  foetal  condition  of  the  bones  upon  one  side 
remained  during  life,  there  being  neither  cavity  nor  eminence,  and 
the  condyle  itself  being  only  imperfectly  developed ;  but  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  had  assumed  the  form  which  belongs  to  the  adult,  and  the 
ascending  ramus  was  vertical,  consequently  the  condyle  became  some- 
what displaced  forwards. 

Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  is  occasionally  found  in  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation  of  old  persons ;  and  it  may  be  important  to 
distinguish  it  from  congenital  luxation,  with  which,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  articular  eminence,  and  the  consequent  displacement 
of  the  condyle,  it  might  possibly  be  confounded. 

Says  Mr.  Smith:  "In  a  majority  of  instances,  this  remarkable  dis- 
ease attacks  those  of  advanced  age,  and  is  symmetrical ;  but  occasion- 
ally it  occurs  during  the  period  of  adult  life.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
generally  more  rapid  in  its  progress,  is  accompanied  by  greater  pain, 
and  is  more  liable  to  implicate  the  neck  of  the  condyle,  and  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw." 

When  the  condyle  is  implicated  it  becomes  enlarged,  and  can  be 
felt  beneath  the  zygoma,  in  front  of  the  meatus  externus.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  of  this  region  are  sometimes  enlarged,  and  the  progress 
of  the  malady  is  attended  with  a  constant  but  not  generally  severe 
pain. 

The  deformity  of  the  face  varies  according  as  one  or  both  articula- 
tions are  affected.    When  the  malady  is  confined  to  one  joint,  the  chin 
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is  thrown  slightly  forwards,  but  chiefly  to  the  opposite  side;  and  when 
both  are  implicated,  the  chin  is  simply  advanced  so  that  the  teeth  pro- 
ject beyond  those  of  the  upper  jaw. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  glenoid  cavity  enlarges  by  abaorp- 
tion,  and  at  length  a  considerable  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  articalar 
eminence  disappears  and  the  jaw  becomes  gradually  displaced  through 
the  action  of  the  external  pterygoids.  The  disease  does  not  extend 
in  the  temporal  bone  beyond  the  articulating  surface  of  the  glenoid 
cavity.  The  condyle  assumes  a  varietv  of  forms,  sometimes  being 
greatly  enlarged  in  all  its  diameters,  while  its  upper  surface  may  be 
flattened,  or  conical.  The  inter-articular  cartilage  disappears;  bm 
Mr.  Smith  has  never  yet  found  any  foreign  bodies  in  the  joint,  and  in 
only  one  instance  have  the  surfaces  been  polished  or  ebumated  as  we 
often  see  in  examples  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  occcrrring  in  the 
hip,  knee,  and  other  joints. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  diagnostic  marks 
between  congenital,  accidental,  and  rheumatic  dislocations,  given  by 
this  writer : — 

"  1.  In  the  congenital  luxation,  the  mouth  can  be  freely  opened  and 
closed ;  in  chronic  rheumatism  these  motions  can  be  performed,  bat 
not  without  uneasiness  to  the  patient,  an  uneasiness  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  severe  pain ;  in  luxations  from  accident,  the  mouth  cannot 
be  closed. 

'^2.  An  involuntary  flow  of  saliva  accompanies  the  accidental  luxa- 
tion alone,  although  in  some  eases  of  chronic  rheumatism  there  is  an 
increased  secretion  of  that  fluid. 

"  3.  In  congenital  luxation,  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  project  be- 
yond those  of  the  lower ;  the  reverse  is  observed  in  accidental  luxa- 
tion and  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

''  4.  In  congenital  luxation  there  is  no  fulness  in  the  cheek,  such  as 
the  coronoid  process  produces  in  cases  of  accidental  luxation,  and  the 
condyle  is  not  enlarged,  as  in  some  instances  of  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis."^ 


§  4.    GONQENITAL  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  SpINE. 

Says  Gudrin,  of  the  subluxation  occipito-atloidean  there  are  two 
varieties :  ''  First.  Backwards,  consisting  in  an  exaggerated  flexion  of 
the  head  upon  the  front  of  the  neck  and  chest,  with  a  commencement 
of  sliding  backwards  of  the  occipital  condyles  upon  the  articular 
facets  of  the  atlas.  Here  are  two  examples  in  foetal  enenctfphaloos 
monsters.  Second.  Forwards  Those  who  follow  my  consultations 
can  recollect  having  seen  last  year  an  infant,  about  two  or  three 
months  old,  who  offered  a  remarkable  example.  The  head  was  ex- 
actly applied  against  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part 
of  the  back.  There  was  probably  a  sliding  of  the  condyles  forwuds^ 
with  elongation  of  the  anterior  ligaments.'" 

The  existence  of  the  first  of  these  varieties  has  since  been  denied 


1  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  293. 
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by  Ga^rin  himself;^  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  he  only  speaks  of  the 
second  as  dkprohdbU  subluxation  forwards.  Neither  of  them  can  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  established. 

Gudrin  further  remarks  that  he  has  observed  subluxations  in  the 
other  regions  of  the  spinal  column  many  times :  and  he  showed  to  the 
Academy  a  foetus  in  which  the  spine  presented,  besides  the  occipito- 
atloidean  displacement,  a  series  of  angular  flexions  in  the  antero-pos- 
terior  direction,  with  sliding  of  the  articular  surfaces. 

In  attempting  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Gu^rin's  observations  upon 
this  point,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  regards  all  cases  of  congeni- 
tal torticollis,  and  other  deviations  of  the  spine,  as  examples  of  sub- 
luxation ;  and,  in  some  sense,  we  think  the  thedry  of  this  distinguished 
surgeon  majr  be  regarded  as  correct.  The  amount  of  articular  dis- 
placement between  each  of  the  adjacent  vertebrae  may  be  very  incon- 
siderable in  any  such  case,  yet,  however  trivial,  if  it  exceeds  the  limits 
of  natural  motion,  it  may  properly  enough  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  luxation. 

§  5.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Pelvic  Bones. 

Bassius  speaks  of  a  diastasis  or  separation  of  the  sacro-iliao  sym- 
physis, observed  by  him  in  newly-born  children,  and  in  infants ;  but, 
according  to  Malgaigne,  his  account  of  these  cases  is  not  such  as  to 
warrant  any  conclusions  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  displacements. 

Congenital  exstrophy  of  the  bladder  is  accompanied  always  with  a 
deficiency  of  the  central  and  upper  portions  of  the  pubic  bones,  the 
result  manifestly  of  an  arrest  of  development;  but  these  cases,  of 
which  I  have  seen  several  examples,  are  not  properly  examples,  of 
congenital  dislocations,  but  only  of  diastases,  the  separated  portions  re- 
mainiug  in  their  normal  position  with  reference  to  each  other,  except 
that  they  are  not  prolonged  sufficiently  to  meet  in  the  median  line. 

Gu^rin  declares,  however,  that  he  has  seen  congenital  displacement, 
or  overriding  of  the  iliac  bone  upon  the  sacrum,  accompanied  with 
coxo-femoral  dislocation  and  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  same  writer 
mentions  an  example,  in  a  foetal  monster,  of  diastasis  of  the  pubic 
boneS)  and  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  accompanied  with  a  turning 
out  of  the  pubes  upon  the  external  face  of  the  ischium.' 

§  6.  CoNOSNiTAL  Dislocations  or  the  Sternum. 

Seger  alone  has  reported  one  example  of  luxation  of  the  xiphoid 
cartilage  from  the  sternum. 

A  woman  in  her  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  fell  and  dislocated  her 
shoulder.  Just  four  months  after  this  she  was  brought  to  bed  with 
an  infant,  well  formed,  except  that,  soon  after  it  was  born,  the  ensiform 
cartilage  was  observed  to  be  remarkably  movable,  especially  when  the 
child  hiccoughed,  to  which  it  was  very  subject  The  cartilage  was 
separated  from  the  sternum  by  the  breadth  of  the  little  finger.    No 

1  IbtfL,  op.  dt,  p.  33.  <  Ibi(L,  6az.  3Ied.,  1851,  p.  227. 
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treatment  was  employed ;  the  cartilage  gradual] j  became  restOTed  to 
its  place,  and  in  about  one  year  it  was  firmly  united  to  the  sternum.^ 

§  7.  CoNaBNiTAL  Dislocations  of  thx  Clayioul 

Malgaigne  says  that  a  congenital  dislocation  at  the  stemo-olavicolar 
articulation  has  never  been  observed;  but  Gu^rin  declares  that  he  has 
established  the  existence  of  three  varieties,  namely : — 

1.  A  luxation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  inwards  and  for- 
wards; this  extremity  of  the  clavicle  lying  in  front  of  the  sternal 
fourchette.  In  illustration  of  which  he  presented  to  the  Academy  a 
plaster  cast  of  a  girl  eight  years  old,  in  whom  the  displacement  exited 
upon  both  sides. 

2.  Inwards  and  upwards.  Observed  by  him  in  a  girl  eight  years 
old;  but  which  displacement  took  place  only  when  the  arm  wa^ 
moved,  and  through  the  contraction  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideos 
muscle. 

8.  Backwards.  Of  which  he  presented  two  examples  in  the  cor- 
responding sides  of  a  foetal  monster. 

I  believe  I  have  already  referred  to  Fergusson's  case  of  dislocation 
of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  forwards,  which  occurred  daring 
birth.  The  end  rested  in  front  of  the  sternum,  and  could  be  poshed 
into  its  place  with  great  isase ;  but  when  left  alone  it  immediatelj 
slipped  out  again.  Nothing  was  done,  a  new  joint  formed,  and  the 
child  afterwards  possessed  as  much  power  in  the  one  arm  as  in  the 
other." 

Gu^rin  says  that  he  has  seen  a  dislocation  upwards  and  outwards  at 
the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  in  a  foetus  of  three  months. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  either  of  these  displacements  of  the 
clavicle,  we  need  only  remark  that  a  reduction  ought  to  be  attempted; 
and,  if  practicable,  without  much  confinement  of  the  little  patient,  it 
should  be  maintained  until  the  bones  have  become  fixed  in  their 
natural  positions.  It  is  quite  probable  .that  this  can  never  be  acoom* 
plished,  at  least  perfectly ;  but  it  will  nevertheless  be  proper  always 
to  make  the  attempt. 

§  8.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  thb  Shoulder.     ( Upper  End  of  the 

Humerus.) 

Gu^rin  affirms  that  he  has  established  the  existence  of  three  varie- 
ties of  scapulo-humeral  dislocations,  namely : — 

1.  Dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  downwards ;  of  which 
variety  he  presented  to  the  Academy  a  plaster  cast  taken  from  a  boy 
ten  years  old.  The  displacement  existed  in  both  arms,  but  much 
more  pronounced  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  arm.  It  was  due  wholly 
to  pfdralysis  of  the  muscles  about  the  joint,  and  to  elongation  of  the 
capsule. 

'  Seger,  Ephem.  Nat.  Curios.,  1677,  from  Malg.,  op.  cit.,  p.  410. 
'  Fergusson,  SyBtem  of  Surg.,  4th  Amer.  ed.,  1858,  p.  20S. 
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2.  Downwards  and  inwards ;  complete  upon  one  side  and  incom- 
plete upon  the  other,  in  the  same  person.  The  head  of  each  humerus 
was  applied  against  the  ribs,  and  the  arms  maintained  in  an  abduc- 
tion almost  horizontal,  under  the  influence  of  the  retraction  of  the 
deltoid  muscles.  "  The  same  cose/'  Gudrin  remarks,  "  has  been  con- 
firmed  by  Roux." 

3.  Subluxation  upwards  and  outwards:  seen  on  both  sides  in  a 
foetal  monster,  which  was  offered  to  the  Academy  for  examination ; 
and  in  one  arm  of  a  young  man  fifteen  years  old,  of  which  Ga^rin 
presented  a  plaster  cast.  "  It  is  characterized  by  a  sliding  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus  in  the  direction  indicated ;  this  sliding  being  favored 
by  a  corresponding  displacement  of  the  coracoid  and  acromion  pro- 
cesses."^ 

Malgaigne,  who  regards  "  all  luxations  in  consequence  of  paralysis 
as  essentially  posterior  to  birth,"  will  not  admit  the  first  example 
mentioned  by  Gudrin ;  but,  as  we  stated  before,  the  objections  made 
by  Malgaigne  have  failed  to  convince  us  of  the  propriety  of  rejecting 
all  of  this  class  of  reported  examples.  Of  the  second  case,  mentioned 
by  Gudrin  as  having  been  confirmed  by  Boux,  Malgaigne  declares 
that  he  has  consulted  Boux  upon  this  matter,  and  that  he  affirms  that 
''he  has  never  seen  a  congenital  luxation  of  the  shoulder." 

Bobert  Smith  has  met  with  but  two  of  the  forms  of  congenital 
luxation  of  the  humerus  described  by  Gu^rin,  namely,  that  in  which 
the  head  of  the  humerus  is  displaced  forwards,  and  that  in  which  it 
is  displaced  backwards.  Of  the  first  variety  he  has  seen  several  ex- 
amples. 

The  first  was  in  the  person  of  Alexander  Steele,  set.  29,  who  pre- 
sented both  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  under  the  cora- 
coid process  of  the  left  scapula,  and  pes  equinus  in  the  foot  of  the  left 
leg.  The  muscles  of  the  arm  and  shoulder  upon  that  side  were  feeble 
and  greatly  atrophied.  The  humerus  was  shortened ;  its  head  being 
of  the  natural  size  and  form,  but  when  the  arm  hung  by  the  side  it 
dropped  so  far  from  its  socket  as  to  permit  the  thumb  to  be  placed 
between  the  head  and  the  acromion  process.  By  pressing  the  hume- 
rus forwards  the  finger  could  be  placed  in  the  outer  part  of  the  glenoid 
cavity ;  and,  although  the  head  could  be  moved  about  thus  freely,  it 
seemed  naturally  to  occupy  only  the  anterior  half  of  the  glenoid 
fossa. 

Bobert  Smith's  second  example  of  subcoracoid  congenital  luxation 
was  presented  in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.,  est.  20,  the  condition  of  whose 
left  shoulder  resembled  almost  precisely  that  of  Mr.  Steele.  *'  The 
deformity  had  existed  from  his  birth,  but  became  much  more  obvious 
and  striking  as  he  increased  in  age  and  stature." 

In  the  third  example  the  child  had  attained  nearly  the  age  of  one 
year  before  the  condition  of  the  limb  attracted  attention,  which  was 
then  excited,  not  by  the  deformity  of  the  shoulder,  but  by  the  atro- 
phied condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  The  child  had  never 
complained  of  pain  about  the  joint,  nor  had  he  ever  met  with  any  ac- 

^  Qtt^rin,  op.  clt.,  p.  80. 
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cident.  No  doubt  this  also  was  an  example  of  paralysis,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  was  congenital,  bat  the  evidence  upon  this  point  is 
not  very  conclusive.  When  seen  by  Mr.  Smith,  he  was  nine  years 
old,  the  shoulder  and  arm  presenting  the  same  appearance  as  in  the 
other  cases  mentioned. 

The  fourth  was  also  subcoracoid  and  symmetrical,  the  same  defor- 
mity existing  in  both  shoulders.  This  was  in  the  person  of  a  female, 
8Bt.  21,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylam, 
and  who  died  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  himself  made  the  autopsy,  first  noticed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  left  shoulder.  The  muscles  were  atrophied ;  the  head  of 
the  humerus  could  be  felt  lying  under  the  coracoid  process ;  the  elbow 
projected  from  the  side,  but  could  be  readily  brought  into  contact 
with  it.  The  right  shoulder  presented  the  same  appearance,  but  the 
deformity  was  somewhat  less,  and  the  head  of  the  numeros  was  not 
so  directly  underneath  the  coracoid  process. 

From  the  external  appearances  presented  by  the  two  shoulders^  Mr. 
Smith  did  not  doubt  that  these  deviations  from  the  natural  state  itf 
the  parts  were  not  the  result  of  violence. 

Proceeding  to  remove  the  soft  parts  upon  the  lefl  side,  scarcely  any 
trace  was  found  of  a  glenoid  cavity  in  its  natural  situation,  bat  im- 
mediately underneath  the  coracoid  process,  upon  the  costal  surfiu^e  of 
the  scapula,  was  formed  an  oblong  socket  completely  surrounded  by 
a  capsular  ligament,  which  ligament  included  also  that  small  portion 
of  the  origiDal  socket  which  remained.  The  head  of  the  hamems 
was  changed  in  form,  being  oval,  and  fitted,  in  some  measure,  to  both 
the  old  and  new  sockets,  upon  which  it  seemed  to  rest  alternately. 

Upon  the  right  side,  although  the  condition  of  the  bones  was  some- 
what difierent,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  deformity  were  similar. 

Malgaigne,  who  quotes  Mr.  Smith  as  saying  that  these  dislocations 
must  have  been  congenital,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they 
were  symmetrical,  has  scarcely  done  this  author  justice.  Says  Mr. 
Smith :  "  The  position  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  remarkable  rorm  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  presence  of  a  perfect  glenoid  lig^meot^ 
the  absence  of  any  trace  of  disease,  and  the  existence  of  the  defor- 
mity upon  each  side,  all  indicate  the  original  nature  of  the  malforma- 
tion." 

The  only  example  of  backward  luxation  seen  by  Mr.  Smith  was 
also  symmetrical,  and  seems  to  be  equally  well  authenticated.  This 
was  in  the  person  of  a  woman  named  Doyle,  sBt.  42,  a  lunatic  also^ 
who  died  Feb.  8,  1889,  in  Dublin.  She  had  been  a  patient  in  the 
lunatic  asylum  fifteen  years,  and  was  subject  to  severe  epileptic  oon- 
vulsioDs,  which  ultimately  proved  fatal. 

Mr.  Smith  made  the  autopsy  on  the  day  following  her  death.  The 
convolutions  of  the  brain  were  small  and  atrophied,  as  is  fi^oently 
observed  in  idiots. 

The  two  shoulders  resembled  each  other  so  perfectly,  both  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  and  in  their  anatomy,  that  Mr.  Smith  has  only 
found  it  necessary  to  describe  particularly  the  condition  of  one. 

The  coracoid  process  was  remarkably  prominent,  but  the  acromion 
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was  not  so  prominent  as  in  accidental  dislocations  of  the  shoulder. 
The  head  of  the  humerus  could  be  seen  and  felt  distinctly  moving 
with  the  shaft,  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapula.  On  removing 
the  integuments,  muscles,  &o.,  no  trace  of  a  glenoid  cavity  was  found 
in  its  natural  situation ;  but  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  neck  of 
the  scapula  was  a  well-formed  socket,  which  received  the  head  of  the 
humerus.  This  socket  was  covered  with  a  cartilage  of  incrustation, 
and  surrounded  by  a  perfect  capsule.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps  arose 
from  the  top  and  internal  margin  of  the  socket.  The  form  of  the 
acromion  process  was  changed ;  the  capsule  smaller  than  natural ;  the 
head  of  the  humerus  irregularly  oval,  its  anterior  half  alone  being 
in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity  ;  the  great  tubercle  natural,  but  the 
lesser  was  elongated  and  curved,  forming  a  process  of  an  inch  in 
length,  around  the  base  of  which  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscles 
played.* 

Gaillard  relates  the  case  of  a  female  child,  upon  whom  the  left  arm 
was  discovered  to  be  deformed  a  few  days  after  birth,  and  the  elbow 
separated  from  the  side.  Later,  the  arm  was  found  to  be  nearly  im- 
movable, and  only  at  the  end  of  four  years  was  the  dislocation  recog- 
nized ;  but  no  attempt  at  reduction  was  then  made.  When  sixteen 
years  old,  she  was  seen  by  Gaillard,  who  found  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus in  the  infra-spinous  fossa.  The  scapula,  clavicle,  and  arm  were 
preternaturally  small ;  the  forearm,  although  well  developed,  could 
not  be  completely  extended  nor  supinated. 

Despite  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  Gaillard  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  reduction.  Four  times  in  the  space 
of  eight  days  he  submitted  the  arms  to  extension  made  at  right  angles 
with  the  body,  by  means  of  sixteen-pound  weights,  the  extension  being 
continued  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  and  occasionally  his 
own  exertions  being  added  to  the  weights.  On  the  fourth  attempt, 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  drawn  gradually  forwards,  and  by  a  rotatory 
motion  it  was  finally  made  to  slip  into  its  socket;  but  it  became  im- 
mediately displaced.  The  next  day  Gaillard  reduced  it  anew,  and 
retained  it  in  place  one  hour.  Six  days  later  it  was  again  reduced, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  bandages,  permanently  retained  in  place.  The 
slight  pain  and  swelling  which  followed  soon  disappeared ;  and  by  the 
aid  of  careful  exercise,  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  arm  had  increased 
in  length,  and  the  patient  could  use  the  arm  and  hand  so  much  better 
than  before,  as  to  encourage  a  hope  that  the  recovery  would  be  com- 
plete.* 

Aristide  Bodrigue,  of  Hollidaysburg,  Penn.,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  gives  the  following  brief 
account  of  a  case  of  intra-uterine  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  compli- 
cated with  a  fracture  of  the  forearm. 

"The  woman,  when  about  four  months  gone  with  child,  fell  on  her 
left  side,  striking  a  board,  and  felt  herself  much  hurt  at  the  time :  at 
the  full  period  she  was  delivered  of  a  full-grown  large  boy  with  the 

>  Robert  Smith,  op.  cit. 

<  Gaillard,  M«m.  de  T Acad.  de.  M6d.,  1841,  from  Halg.,  p.  509. 
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following  deformity :  dislocation  of  the  hamenis  into  the  axilla ;  frae- 
ture  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  of  left  side,  lower  third.  Dislocation 
could  not  be  reduced;  union  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  by  osBific 
matter  complete ;  bones  passing  each  other,  and  hand  at  an  angle  of 
about  40°;  the  child  did  well  otherwise;  now,  four  years  old,  strong 
and  healthy ;  humerus  has  grown  nearly  apace  with  the  other;  forearm 
has  not,  and  remains  short  and  deformed  as  in  birth ;  the  hand  is  of 
the  same  size  with  that  of  the  sound  side."^ 

§  9.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna  Bagkwabos. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  examples  of  a  slight  aablaxation 
backwards  of  these  bones  in  feeble  and  newly -bom  infants;  which 
condition  is  probably  due  to  a  relaxation  and  elongation  of  the  cap- 
sule. It  is  characterized  by  a  preternatural  mobility  of  the  joint,  and 
especially  by  the  circumstance  that  the  limb  is  capable  of  abnormal 
extension,  or  flexion  backwards,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Gu^rin  has 
seen  this  condition  more  advanced,  the  bones  of  the  forearm  haying 
actually  overlapped  somewhat  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  hnmeros»  so 
that  the  articular  surface  of  this  latter  presented  itself  in  the  fold  of 
the  elbow.  This  was  especially  observed  in  a  girl  of  foorteen  and  a 
boy  of  thirteen  years,  and  also  in  the  two  arms  of  a  foetal  monster.* 

Chaussier  relates  that  a  young  woman,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ninth  month  of  pregnancy,  perceived  suddenly  movements  of  the  foetus 
so  violent  that  she  almost  lost  her  consciousness.  These  movements 
were  repeated  three  times  in  the  space  of  six  minutes,  after  which 
everything  returned  to  its  natural  order,  and  the  accouchement  took 
place  naturally  and  at  the  usual  term.  The  infant  was  pale  and  feeble* 
and  presented  a  complete  backward  luxation  of  the  radios  and  oIjul* 

§  10.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Head  or  the  RADiua 

Examples  of  this  luxation  have  been  reported  by  Dupuytren,  Cra* 
veilhier,  Sandiforte,  Adams,  Dubois,  Yerneuil,  Deville,  Robert  Smith. 
and  Gudrin,  most  of  which  were  in  the  direction  backwards^  some 
outwards,  but  only  one  of  them  forwards ;  some  were  double,  the  same 
deformity  beiug  presented  in  both  arms,  and  others  were  single.  In 
a  few  examples  the  dislocations  were  complicated  with  a  consolidatioa 
of  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  and  in  others  with  a  deficiency  of  the  ulna 
or  with  some  deformity  indicating  its  congenital  origin. 

Of  the  symmetrical  or  double  dislocation  backwards  Dupaytien 
furnishes  the  following  example,  presented  to  him  in  1830,  by  M. 
Loir :  "  The  abnormal  position  which  the  head  of  either  radios  had 
assumed  was  at  the  back  part  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerua^ 
beyond  which  it  extended  for  the  space  of  at  least  an  inch.  This 
disposition  of  parts  was  absolutely  identical  on  the  two  sides,  and  had 
all  the  characters  of  a  congenital  affection.^'^ 

1  Rodrigue,  loc.  cit.,  Jan.  1854,  p.  272.  >  Oo6riii|  op.  cit,  p.  tL 

<  Chaussier,  from  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  t.  ii.  p.  208. 
*  Dupuytren,  Injuries  and  Dis.  of  Bones,  p.  117. 
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In  Jan.  1866,  John  Fitzmorris,  a&t.  19,  was  admitted  to  the  Bellevue 
Hospital,  laboring  under  a  general  scrofulous  cachexy,  in  whose 
person  I  found  a  congenital  dislocation  of  the  heads  of  both  radii,  out- 
wards. The  luxations  are  complete.  The  ulnse  are  in  place  and  of 
natural  form,  but  their  articulations  at  the  wrist  are  loose.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  all  the  other  joints  in  the  body.  The  power  of  pro- 
nation and  supination  is  unimpaired,  as  well,  also,  as  the  power  of 
flexion  and  extension. 

In  the  example  of  outward  luxation,  mentioned  by  Deville,  there 
was  an  almost  complete  absence  of  the  ulna,  the  head  of  the  radius 
mounting  upwards  more  thaa  three  centimetres  above  the  level  of  the 
articulation.^ 

Gu^rin,  who  has  described  the  only  example  of  a  forward  luxation, 
says  it  was  observed  by  him  in  a  girl  of  seven  years,  and  that  it  was 
symmetrical.  The  two  radii  lay  in  front  of  the  humeri,  near  the  coro- 
nary foasettes.* 

§  11.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Wbist. 

Gu^rin  thinks  he  has  seen  three  forms  of  congenital  luxation  of  the 
wrist.  First,  a  dislocation  forwards  characterized  by  a  sliding  of  the 
wrist  before  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  and  by  the  projection  posteriorly 
of  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna;  seen  in  an  infant  of  six 
months,  and  in  two  adults.  Second,  backwards  and  upwards ;  seen 
in  a  child  of  six  years,  and  accompanied  with  an  incomplete  paralysis 
of  all  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  hand.  Third,  backwards  and 
outwards ;  in  a  girl  of  fourteen  years,  accompanied  with  incomplete 
paralysis.' 

Gudrin  has  also  seen  three  examples  of  dislocation  outwards  in 
foetal  monsters,  and  one  of  dislocation  inwards,  as  the  result  of  arrest 
of  development. 

Robert  Smith  believes  that  the  case  of  simple  dislocation  of  the 
wrist  or  of  the  carpus  forwards,  mentioned  by  Cruveilhier  in  his 
Anatomie  Puthohgiqtte,  was  an  example  of  congenital  luxation ;  and  he 
relates  two  other  cases  equally  remarkable  which  came  under  his  own 
observation.  One  was  in  the  person  of  Deborah  O'Neil,  a  lunatic  and 
epileptic,  who  died  when  thirty-six  years  old.  Both  upper  extremities 
were  deformed  from  birth;  the  right  presenting  an  example  of  dislo- 
cation of  the  carpus  forwards,  and  the  left  of  dislocation  of  the  carpus 
backwards.  The  dissection  showed  that  there  had  been  an  arrest  of 
development,  especially  in  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  carpus.  The 
second  was  in  the  person  of  a  young  woman  who  died  of  phthisis  in 
the  Richmond  Hospital;  the  right  wrist  presenting  an  example  of 
congenital  dislocation  of  the  carpus  forwards  from  arrest  of  develop- 
ment also.^ 

Marrigues  describes  a  very  singular  congenital  displacement  which 
he  found  upon  a  newly -born  infant.    The  radius  and  ulna  were  widely 

1  Deville,  Bnlletiiis  de  la  Soc.  Anat.,  1849,  p.  158. 

«  Gu^rin,  op.  cit.,  p.  31.  "  Ibid.,  p.  717. 

«  R  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  238,  251. 
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separated  below,  and  in  the  interspace  was  lodged  the  whole  of  the 
first  range  of  the  carpal  bones ;  the  hand  being  strongly  tamed  iii- 
wards.^ 

§  12.    CONQENITAL  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THX  FiNGKBS. 

Ohaussier  found  in  a  foetus  the  last  three  fingers  of  the  left  band 
dislocated  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation.  The  thighs,  knees» 
and  feet  were  also  dislocated.' 

A.  B^rard  speaks  of  an  incurvation  backwards  of  the  last  two  pha- 
langes of  the  fingers  as  having  been  occasionally  seen  in  newly-born 
children  of  the  female  sex;  and  Malgaigne  adds  that  he  has  bimaeif 
seen  a  woman  who  had,  from  birth,  all  the  phalangettea  carried  back- 
wards to  an  angle  of  185°,  leaving  the  heads  of  the  phalanges  project- 
ing forward  under  the  skin.' 

Robert  has  seen,  in  a  girl  six  years  old,  a  congenital  lateral  luxation 
of  the  phalangette  of  the  index  finger,  which  was  inclined  outwards  at 
an  obtuse  angle.  The  external  condvle  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
proximal  phalanx  was  slightly  atrophied,  and  the  internal  presented  a 
corresponding  projection.  Robert  cut  the  internal  lateral  ligament  by 
a  subcutaneous  incision,  but  without  any  favorable  result.^ 

§  13.    GONOBNITAL  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  HiP. 

Dupuytren  thought  that  double  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint»  as 
congenital  accidents,  were  more  common  than  single  dislocations,  but 
in  the  experience  of  Pravaz  the  rule  has  been  reversed,  he  having  met 
with  but  four  double  dislocations  in  a  total  of  nineteen. 

Congenital  dislocations  of  the  femur  have  been  noticed  much  oftener 
in  females  than  in  males.  Of  forty-five  examples  mentioned  by  Du- 
puytren and  Pravaz,  only  seven  or  eight  were  males. 

They  may  be  complete  or  incomplete.  Of  the  complete  luxations^ 
four  varieties  have  been  noticed. 

Upwards  and  backwards,  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  This  variety  is  by 
far  the  most  common. 

Upwards  and  forwards;  the  head  of  the  femur  resting  upon  the 
eminentia  ilio-pectinea. 

Downwards  and  forwards  into  the  foramen  thy roideum ;  of  which 
variety  Chaussier  alone  mentions  one  example ;  but  Delpech  found  in 
an  infant,  born  paralytic,  the  head  of  the  femur  lodged  habitually  near 
the  foramen  thyroideum. 

Directly  upwards;  seen  by  Gu^rin,  Pravaz,  and  others;  the  head 
of  the  femur  being  placed  immediately  without  the  anterior  inferior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 

Gudrin  has  observed,  moreover,  a  single  variety  of  subluxation: 
characterized  by  the  incomplete  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  femor 

1  Marrigaes,  Malgaigne,  from  Joum.  de  MM.,  1775,  t.  ii.  p.  81. 
s  Chaussier,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  t.  ii.  p.  751. 

•  B^rard,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  773. 

*  Robert,  from  Malg.,  op.  cit.,  p.  77S. 
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in  the  direction  upwards  and  backwards,  so  that  it  rested  upon  the 
edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity:  "observed  often  in  newly-born  children, 
and  with  those  in  whom  the  muscular  dislocations  are  effected  sponta- 
neously after  birth." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Davis,  of  this  city,  I  was  permitted,  in 
March,  1865,  to  see  a  child,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Victor,  Monroe  C!o.,  N.  Y.,  who  was  bom  in  1860,  with  dislocation  of 
both  knees  and  both  hip-joints.  The  legs  at  the  time  of  birth  were 
doubled  forward  upon  the  thighs,  the  heads  of  the  tibias  resting  upon 
the  front  of  the  femurs,  one  inch  above  the  condyles,  the  thighs  being 
at  right  angles  with  the  body  and  the  feet  touching  the  abdomen.  The 
knees  were  drawn  closely  together.  The  dislocation  of  the  heads  of 
the  femurs  was  not  at  this  time  recognized.  By  constant  pressure  Dr. 
J.  B.  Palmer  had  succeeded,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  in  restoring  the 
leg  to  position,  the  thighs  remaining  flexed;  but  when  two  years 
old  she  began  to  walk  with  her  body  bent  forwards.  The  displace- 
ment of  the  hip-bones  was  then  first  discovered.  When  four  years 
old  the  sartorius  and  tensor  vaginse  femoris  were  severed,  but  with 
very  little  benefit.  At  the  time  of  my  examination  she  was  five  years 
old.  The  thighs  were  still  flexed  and  adducted ;  by  pressure  upon  the 
knees  the  femurs  could  be  slid  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  ilium 
one  inch :  on  rotating  the  femurs  the  trochanters  were  observed  to 
move  upon  a  very  short  radius,  indicating  the  entire  absence  of  head 
and  neck.    She  walked  with  the  gait  peculiar  to  these  conditions. 

Both  Delpech  and  Gu^rin  have  called  attention  to  two  varieties  of 
what  the  latter  terms  pseudo-luxations :  of  which  the  first  simulates 
a  dislocation  upwards  and  backwards,  and  the  second  a  dislocation 
downwards  and  forwards.  In  these  examples,  the  extreme  adduction 
or  abduction  of  the  thighs  might  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  bones  were 
dislocated,  when  in  fact  the  abnormal  position  of  the  limbs  is  due 
only  to  muscular  contraction,  without  actual  articular  displacement. 

In  the  remarks  which  follow  we  shall  have  special  reference  to  that 
form  of  congenital  dislocations  of  the  femur  in  which  the  head  of  the 
bone  rests  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  as  being  that  which  will  be  presented 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  and  which,  characterized  by  the  same 
general  phenomena,  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  all  the  others. 

Symptomatology, — ^First  When  the  dislocation  is  double. 

In  these  examples  the  deformity  is  often  found  to  be  symmetrical ; 
the  opposite  limbs  being  precisely  the  same  length,  and  in  the  same 
relative  positions;  a  circumstance  which,  when  it  exists^  may  render 
the  diagnosis  more  difficult,  or  may  cause  it  to  be  for  a  long  time 
entirely  overlooked.  It  is  in  such  cases  especially  that  the  deformity 
is  not  usually  discovered  until  the  child  begins  .to  walk. 

The  first  circumstance  which  would  naturally  arrest  our  attention 
if  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  this  double  dislocation  is  stripped 
and  placed  erect  before  us,  is  the  great  apparent  length  of  the  arms 
and  of  the  body  in  comparison  with  the  lower  extremities.  We  may 
next  observe  tnat  the  great  trochanters  are  carried  upwards  and  back- 
wards, so  as  to  make  a  remarkable  projection  in  this  direction ;  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  column  is  thrown  very  much  forwards 
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and  tlie  dorsal  portion  backwards.  The  thighs 
almost  to  crosa  each  other ;  (he  whole  of  the  1 
imperfectly  developed  and  feeble ;  the  toes  are 
rectly  forwards,  or  they  may  be  uoticed  to  turn 

When  the  person  stands,  and  hiB  limbs  are  ni 
is  usually  brought  down  fairly  to  the  floor; 
especially  in  the  attempt  to  ran,  he  touches  onlj 
his  feet.  "  When  they  are  about  to  walk,"  says 
lift  themselves  upon  tne  points  of  the  feet,  to  ini 
of  the  trunk  toward  the  member  which  is  about 
of  the  body,  and  to  lift  the  other  from  the  groi 
order  to  carry  it  forwards.  At  this  moment  oi 
that  which  corresponds  to  the  column  of  so. 
approach  the  iliac  crest  more  nearly  than  when  i 
upon  his  two  feet."  In  consequence  of  which  i 
bones,  the  patient  assumes  a  peculiar  waddling^ 
ungraceful,  but  exceedingly  fatiguing. 

The  difficulty  of  progression  is,  however,  ver] 
persons.  Sometimes  the  patient  requires  no 
other  times  be  cannot  walk  without  assistance. 
with  age.  It  ia  especially  deserving  of  notice  thi 
the  mobility  of  the  heads  of  the  femurs  is  api 
slow  progression,  which  is  explained  by  the  mo 
ous  contraction  of  the  muscles  about  the  joint, 
the  limb  are  rapid. 

In  the  recumbent  posture,  the  thighs  may  be 
almost  their  natural  positions.  The  only  ezoepti 
ing  to  Carnochan,  "is  when  the  head  of  the  feo 
the  natural  capsule  in  which  it  was  originally 
socket  has  been  formed  upon  the  dorsum  of  tht 

Abduction  is  performed  with  difficulty;  ad 
especially  inwards,  being  less  restricted. 

Second.  When  the  dislocation  is  only  upon  oi 

In  these  case-t  the  symptoms  are  essentially  the 
dislocation  ;  with  only  such  slight  differences  and 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  surgeon,  and 
fore,  demand  from  us  a  special  consideration. 

Pathology. — The  head  of  the  femur  is  aometin 
form  and  consistence,  the  neck  also  undergoing 
tions  in  its  size,  form,  direction,  ka. ;  at  other  tti 
altogether,  and  with  it  a  considerable  portion  or 
ba.s  disappeared. 

The  pelvic  bones  are  usually  more  or  less  deft 
lum  may  be  entirely  deficient,  or  it  may  present 
bony  protuberance,  without  cartilage,  fibro-cat 
Sometimes  it  exists  as  an  oval  or  triangular  cavi 
at  its  superior  and  posterior  margin  into  a  disi 
head  of  the  femur,  descending  from  the  dorsum  i 
A  new  cavity  is  formed  usuidly  upon  the  side  o 
slialluw  and  without  an  elevated  margiu,  or  it  ma 
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complete  in  its  oocstruction,  by  tbe  addition  of  an  osseous  border.  In 
either  case,  the  new  socket  is  often  lined  with  a  true  periosteum  and 
synovial  membrane ;  but  not  unfrequently  it  is  unprotected  by  any 
soft  tissue,  the  surface  being  hard  and  polished  like  ivory. 

The  head  of  the  femur,  having  escaped  from  its  original  capsule, 
through  a  button-like  opening,  rests  in  this  socket  constantly.  In  still 
other  examples  the  head  of  the  femur  remains  within  its  capsule,  and 
may  be  observed  to  play  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two 
sockets ;  or  the  head  and  neck  being  absorbed,  and  the  capsule  remain* 
ing  entire,  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  long  narrow  sac,  somewhat 
contracted  in  its  centre,  or  finally  into  a  firm  ligamentous  cord,  which 
being  attached  to  the  stunted  upper  extremity  of  the  femur,  limits  its 
motions  in  the  direction  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  In  this  case  no  new 
socket  is  formed. 

A  portion  of  the  pelvi-femoral  muscles  are  contracted,  in  conse- 
quence  of  an  approximation  of  their  points  of  origin  and  insertion,  and 
remaining  in  a  state  of  comparative,  if  not  absolute,  inertia,  they 
become  atrophied,  or  pass  into  a  condition  of  fatty  degeneration,  while 
other  muscles,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  labor  which  they  have 
to  perform,  become  hypertrophied,  or  degenerate  into  a  fibrous  tissue. 

TrecUment. — Says  Dupuy tren :  "  Of  what  possible  utility  can  it  be  to 
practise  extension  of  the  lower  extremities  in  these  cases,  even  sup- 
posing the  limbs  could  be  thus  brought  to  their  natural  length  ?  is 
it  not  evident  that  the  head  of  the  femur,  finding  no  cavity  fitted  to 
receive  and  hold  it,  would,  when  abandoned  to  itself,  resume  its  former 
abnormal  position  ?  There  is  something  more  rational  and  feasible 
in  adopting  a  palliative  course  of  treatment.  When  we  call  to  mind 
the  natural  proneness  which  the  heads  of  thigh-bones  have  to  ascend 
to  the  external  iliac  fossae,  and  that  this  tendency  is  partly  due  to  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  the  body,  and  in  part  to  muscular  action,  a 
just  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  indications  on  which  the  employ- 
ment of  palliative  remedies  should  be  founded.  The  object  should  be 
to  relieve  the  lower  limbs  of  the  superincumbent  weight  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  to  moderate  the  muscular  action.  Both  of 
these  indications  are  in  part  fulfilled  by  repose;  and  the  attitude  most 
conducive  to  this  effect  is  the  sitting  posture,  in  which  the  weight  of 
the  upper  part  of  tbe  body  is  not  transmitted  to  the  lower  extremities, 
but  is  centred  in  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia.  Therefore,  laboring 
persons  afflicted  with  this  infirmity  should  be  recommended  to  adopt 
a  sedentary  occupation,  as  a  calling  which  requires  much  standing  and 
walking  about  would  dangerously  aggravate  their  deformity.  Yet 
one  would  scarcely  be  willing  to  condemn  such  individuals  to  per- 
petual repose;  and  to  avoid  this  it  is  necessary  to  discover  some  means 
ibr  diminishing  the  inconveniences  which  attend  the  upright  posture, 
the  act  of  walking  and  other  exercises.  Experience  has  taught  me 
hitherto  but  two  methods  of  obtaining  this  important  object:  the  first 
consists  in  the  daily  employment  of  a  perfectly  cold  bath,  in  which 
all  the  body  should  be  immersed  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  min- 
utes, the  bead  being  protected  by  an  oiled-silk  cap;  the  water  may  be 
fresh  or  salt ;  and  the  only  precautions  necessary  to  take  are  to  avoid 
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bathing  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  or  when  the  cata- 
menial  discharge  is  present.    These  baths  have  a  local,  as  well  a^ 
general,  tonic  effect.    The  second  method  consists  in  the  oonstaDt  use, 
at  least  during  the  day,  of  a  belt,  which  embraces  the  pelvis,  fitting 
closely  over  the  great  trochanters,  and  keeping  them  at  a  constaDt 
height,  so  as  to  bind  the  parts  together,  and  prevent  that  continual 
unsteadiness  of  the  body  which  results  from  the  loose  connections  of 
the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones.     For  the  proper  fulfilment  of  these  in- 
dications, certain  precautions  are  necessary  in  the  construction  of  this 
cincture ;  in  the  first  place,  it  should  occupy  the  narrow  interval  be- 
tween the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  great  trochanters,  completely  filling 
this  space,  and  therefore  being  about  three  or  four  fingers^  breadth, 
according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  patient.    It  should  further  be 
well  padded  with  wool  or  cotton,  and  covered  with  doe-skin,  so  that 
it  may  not  abrade  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  there  ahoold 
be  a  piece  let  in  on  either  side,  so  as  to  receive  and  support  the  tro- 
chanters without  entirely  covering  them ;  it  should  be  buckled  behind, 
and  padded  straps  be  carried  under  the  thigh,  and  across  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  on  either  side,  to  prevent  the  zone  from  slipping  up. 
I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  I  have  ever  succeeded  in  completely  get- 
ting rid  of  the  inconveniences  of  congenital  dislocations  of  the  thigh- 
bones, but  I  have  prevented  their  increasing,  and  have  rend^%d 
supportable  what  I  could  not  cure.    The  testimony  of  some  patients 
to  the  value  of  this  treatment  has  been  of  a  most  unequivocal  charac- 
ter; for  being  worried  by  the  pressure  of  the  belt,  they  have  laid  it 
aside,  but  have  speedily  restored  it  again,  as  they  found  that  withoot 
it  they  had  neither  a  sense  of  firmness  in  the  hip,  nor  oonfidence  in 
walking." 

In  relation  to  which  opinions  the  same  excellent  writer  subsequently 
made  the  following  candid  admission:  "I  at  first  thought  that  no 
benefit  would  be  derived  in  these  cases  from  the  employment  of  odd- 
tinual  traction  on  the  lower  extremities,  for  reasons  already  stated; 
but  the  experiments  of  MM.  Lafond  and  Duval  tend  to  throw  some 
doubt  on  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion.  These  distinguished 
practitioners  tested  the  influence  of  extension,  in  their  orthoptedic  in- 
stitution, on  a  child  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  who  was  the  subject 
of  double  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip ;  after  the  uninterrupted 
employment  of  this  treatment  for  some  weeks,  I  satisfied  myself  that 
the  limbs  had  resumed  their  natural  length  and  direction ;  but  I  was 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that,  after  extension  had  been  persisted 
in  for  three  or  four  months  continuously,  the  greater  part  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  remained  for  several  weeks  undiminished.  It  would  be 
idle,  it  is  true,  to  generalize  on  this  single  case;  but  as  an  isolated 
example  of  the  utility  of  extension  it  is  interesting,  and  it  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  more  important  results."* 

Since  which  time  Humbert  and  Jacquier,  who,  as  well  as  Duval 
and  Lafond,  confined  themselves  to  the  treatment  of  deformities^  claim 
to  have  met  with  equal  success  in  the  management  of  these  cases  by 

»  Dupuytren,  op.  dt.,  pp.  176-178 
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extension  alone;  and,  still  more  lately,  Gu^rin  of  Paris,  and  Pravaz 
of  Lyons,  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  general  principle  more  or  less 
modified;  have  added  new  triumphs,  and  greatly  enlarged  its  applica- 
tion. 

The  means  recommended  and  practised  by  Gu^rin,  are :  first,  pre- 
paratory extension  destined  to  elongate  the  muscles  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  second,  subcutaneous  section  of  the  muscles  which  mechanical 
extension  has  not  sufiiciently  elongated ;  third,  extension  of  the  liga- 
ments, and  even,  if  extension  does  not  suffice,  their  subcutaneous  sec- 
tion ;  fourth,  manoeuvres  destined  to  efiect  reduction ;  fifth,  treatment 
designed  to  consolidate  the  reduction,  and  consisting  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  apparatus  proper  to  maintain  the  extension  and  separation 
of  the  divided  tissues,  and  to  retain  the  head  of  the  femur  in  its  place ; 
finally,  in  the  gradual  execution  of  movements  proper  to  complete  the 
coaptation  of  the  surfaces,  and  to  establish,  little  by  little,  the  physio- 
logical movements  of  the  joint. 

Other  surgeons  have  confined  their  efforts  to  the  reduction  of  the 
dislocation,  and  they  have,  consequently,  abandoned  all  those  cases  in 
which,  owing  to  the  complete  absence  of  the  natural  socket,  or  to  the 
want  of  sufficient  mobility  in  the  limb,  the  reduction  was  deemed 
impossible;  but  Gu^rin  has  gone  a  step  farther,  and  has  sought  to  es- 
tablish a  new  socket  upon  some  point  of  the  pelvic  bones  as  near  as 
possible  to  its  natural  articular  fossa.  "  The  means  which  I  adopt," 
says  Gu^rin,  "  are  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  processes  which 
nature  employs  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  pu{«ppae,  and  of  which 
mine  are  but  an  imitation.  I  have  shown  that  the  es^ntial  condition 
of  the  formation  of  artificial  cavities  is  perforation,  of  the  articular 
capsule,  and  the  placing  in  contact  of  the  luxated  extremity  with  an 
osseous  surface,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  maintenance  of  this  ab- 
normal  rapport  is  the  intimate  adherence  of  the  borders  of  the  rent 
with  the  circumference  of  the  new  cavity.  Now  it  appeared  to  me 
that  art  could  realize,  in  all  points,  the  conditions  which  preside  at 
the  spontaneous  formation  of  artificial  joints.  To  this  end  I  commence 
by  practising  under  the  skin,  and  at  the  point  corresponding  to  that 
where  it  is  most  convenient  to  fix  the  luxated  extremity,  scarifications 
of  the  capsule,  down  to  the  bone  to  which  it  is  attached.  By  this 
means  the  dislocated  extremity  is  placed  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  bony  surface  upon  which  it  reposes.  It  makes  upon  this  point  a 
beginning  of  the  work  of  organization  resulting  from  the  adhesion 
and  fusion  of  the  scarified  points  with  the  corresponding  points  of 
this  surface.  Then,  in  order  to  circumscribe  and  imprison  the  lux- 
ated extremity,  in  this  place  of  election,  I  practise  all  about  deep  scari- 
fications, which  tend  to  excite  the  same  work  of  organization  and  to 
establish  fibro  cellular  adhesions  between  the  incised  borders  of  the 
capsule  and  the  contiguous  bony  surfaces. 

"Finally,  when  the  fibro-cellular  adhesions  are  supposed  to  be  suf- 
ficiently solid  to  resist  the  movements  of  the  new  articulation,  I  pro- 
voke, little  by  little,  the  development  of  the  cavity  destined  to  embrace 
the  luxate.l  extremity  by  the  means  which  nature  herself  employs  in 
60 
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analogous  circiunstances ;  that  is  to  say,  by  circumscribed  and  fre- 
quent movements  of  this  articulation."* 

The  treatment  ought  to  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible,  no  ex- 
amples of  success  having  been  recorded  in  persons  over  fifteen  years 
of  age ;  while  the  youngest  child  whose  treatment  is  reported  as  suc- 
cessful was  three  years  of  age. 

For  the  purposes  of  making  the  requisite  extension,  and  of  main- 
taining the  bone  in  place,  Pravaz  (who  does  not,  however,  adopt 
Gu^rin's  practice  of  establishing  for  the  head  of  the  bone  a  new 
socket,  but  only  seeks  to  reduce  and  maintain  it  in  its  old  socket)  has 
invented  several  forms  of  apparatus  adapted  to  the  difierent  stages  of 
progress  in  the  treatment.  Heme  of  Cannstadt,  Gu^rin,  and  others  have 
also  suggested  special  contrivances  for  the  san^e  purpose ;  but  no  sur- 
geon who  understands  fully  the  principle  upon  which  the  cure  is  sup- 
posed to  be  accomplished,  will  be  at  a  loss  for  apparatus  suitable  for 
making  the  necessary  extension,  or  for  maintaining  the  redaction 
when  once  it  has  been  effected. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  the  completion  of  a  cure,  where  a 
cure  is  possible,  must  vary  according  to  the  age  and  health  of  the 
patient,  and  according  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the  joint,  and 
may  be  found  to  extend  from  a  few  months  to  one  or  more  years.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  where  the  accomplishment  of  the  cure  de- 
mands a  period  of  several  years,  the  treatment  must  be  intermittent 
and  greatly  varied,  so  as  to  suit  all  the  changing  circumstances  in  the 
condition  of  the  patient. 

Finally,  if  after  a  fair  trial  we  fail  to  accomplish  a  cure,  or  if  the 
condition  of  the  child  will  not  warrant  even  the  attempt,  we  ought  as 
far  as  possible  to  seek  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  deformity  by 
such  means  as  our  ingenuity  may  suggest,  or  by  such  judicious  appli- 
ances and  general  management  as  we  have  seen  recommended  by 
Dupuytren. 

South  says  that  he  has  seen  one  case  of  double  dislocation  in  which 
the  walking  was  at  first  extremely  difficult,  but  from  the  fifteenth 
year  and  onwards  the  patient  so  improved,  that  at  the  twentieth  year 
scarcely  any  trace  of  the  peculiar  gait  could  be  discovered.' 

§  14.  Congenital  Dislooationb  of  the  Patella. 

Palletta  found  a  dislocation  of  the  patella  in  the  cadaver  of  a  young 
man,  which  he  supposed  to  be  congenital.'  Michaelis  has  reported 
two  cases ;  one  in  a  young  man  of  seventeen  years,  and  the  otner  in 
a  girl  of  fourteen,  each  of  whom  affirmed  that  it  had  existed  from 
birth.^  Both  of  these  examples  presented  themselves  at  the  hospital 
on  account  of  hydrarthrosis  of  the  knee-joints,  and  Malgaigne,  who 
had  himself  seen  a  similar  case,  is  disposed  to  regard  them  all  as 
examples  of  pathological  rather  than  congenital  luxations.    P^riat 

*  Gn^rin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  81-3. 

«  South,  Note  to  Chelius,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  245. 
s  PaUetta,  Exercitationes  Pathologies,  p.  91. 

*  MichaeliF,  Rev.  M^<l.-Chirurg.,  torn.  xv.  p.  56. 
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reports  a  case  in  which  the  dislocation  was  only  produced  by  walk- 
ing, and  in  relation  to  the  authenticity  or  pertinence  of  which  Mai- 
gaigne  seems  also  to  entertain  a  doubt.^ 

South  says  that  he  has  seen  a  congenital  dislocation  on  both  legs, 
in  an  aged  man.  The  patellaa  rested  entirely  upon  the  outer  faces  of 
the  external  condyles,  leaving  the  front  of  the  knee-joint  completely 
uncovered.  When  the  limbs  were  extended  the  patellsa  could  be 
easily  made  to  resume  their  natural  positions,  but  on  the  patient's 
making  the  slightest  movement  they  were  again  displaced.  The 
knees  were  very  much  inclined  inwards,  the  feet  outwards,  and  his 
gait  was  difficult  and  unsteady.* 

Dr.  Saml.  G.  Wolcott  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  informs  me  that  he  has  under 
observation  a  case  similar  to  the  one  reported  by  South,  in  a  healthy 
And  otherwise  well  formed  and  well  developed  boy,  aet.  4.  "  When 
the  legs  are  flexed  the  patellaa  slip  outwards  upon  the  external  con- 
dyles of  the  femurs,  and  on  extending  the  legs  the  patellad  resume 
their  positions  in  front  of  the  knee-joints.  This  occurs  at  every  step 
he  takes.  The  knees  are  strongly  inclined  inwards,  and  the  feet  out- 
ward. His  step  is  very  insecure,  and  if  accidentally  he  hits  his  feet  or 
legs  against  anything  in  walking,  he  invariably  falls." 

The  most  remarkable  example,,  however,  has  been  reported  by  Dr. 
E.  J.  Caswell,  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  inasmuch  as  no  less  than  five 
members  of  the  same  family  have  double  congenital  dislocations  of 
the  patellse.  The  man  who  was  the  subject  of  Dr.  Caswell's  special 
examination  is  43  years  old,  and  possessed  of  a  good  constitution. 
The  patellae  lay  upon  the  outer  condyles,  and  are  movable,  performing 
their  functions  nearly  as  well  as  if  placed  in  their  proper  positions. 
He  walks  without  difficulty  upon  level  ground,  or  upon  an  ascending 
plane,  but  great  caution  is  required  in  descending.  The  right  patella 
is  longer  and  less  movable  than  the  left,  and  the  muscles  of  both  of 
his  lower  extremities  are  small.  ''In  addition  to  his  labor  as  an 
operative,  he  cultivates  a  small  farm."  Dr.  Caswell  examined  his 
son  and  found  the  same  malposition,  but  less  marked  than  in  the  case 
of  the  father.  The  father  then  stated  that  his  own  father,  his  sister, 
and  the  son  of  his  half  brother  by  the  same  father,  had  a  similar  de- 
formity.* 

S  15.    COHOXNITAL  DiSLOGATIOIlS  OF  THE  KkKB. 

The  bead  of  the  tibia  has  been  found,  at  birth,  dislocated  forwards, 
backwards,  inwards,  outwards,  inwards  and  backwards,  outwards  and 
backwards^  and  simply  rotated  inwards. 

Most  of  these  luxations  were  incomplete ;  and  of  them  all,  the  dis- 
location forwards  has  been  observed  much  the  most  often. 

A  subluxation  forwards  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  has  been  seen  by 
Gu^rin  in  a  foetal  monster,  accompanied  with  extreme  retraction  of 

■  P^riat,  Malgaigne,  op.  dt.,  torn.  iL  p.  082. 

*  6oatb.  Note  to  Chelias,  op.  cit.,  toL  ii.  p.  247. 

*  CaiiweU,  Amer.  Jooin.  Med.  ScL,  July,  lb65. 
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the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg.*     Cruveilhier  has  dissected  a  foetus 
affected  with  a  similar  subluxation.^ 

In  these  examples  the  displacement  forwards  at  the  articular  surface 
was  but  slight,  and  the  anterior  flexion  of  the  limb  inconsiderable; 
but  when  the  dislocation  is  complete,  or  nearly  so,  the  deformity  is 
in  all  respects  very  much  increased ;  as  the  following  examples  will 
illustrate: — 

Dr.  D.  H.  Bard,  of  Troy,  Vermont,  has  reported  an  example  of 
complete  anterior  luxation  of  the  tibia,  seen  by  himself,  in  a  new-bom 
infant.  The  leg  was  found  drawn  forwards  upon  the  thigh  at  an  acute 
angle,  so  that  the  toes  pointed  toward  the  face  of  the  child,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  was  directed  forwards.  By  the  application  of 
moderate  force,  the  limb  could  be  straightened  and  even  flexed  com- 
pletely. These  motions  inflicted  no  pain.  It  was  especially  noticed 
that  in  bringing  down  the  leg  from  its  position  of  extreme  anterior 
flexion  (extension)  more  force  was  required  in  the  first  part  of  the 
manoeuvre  than  in  the  last;  and  that  if,  having  brought  the  leg  down, 
it  was  left  to  itself,  it  immediately  resumed  the  abnormal  position, 
moving  at  first  slowly,  but  after  a  time  much  more  rapidly. 

The  limb  was  confined  by  bandages  for  a  short  time,  and  it  did  not 
afterwards  show  any  disposition  to  return  to  its  unnatural  position. 
The  child  did  well,  and  when  it  began  to  use  its  legs,  no  difference 
could  be  discovered  between  them.' 

J.  Youmans,  of  Portageville,  N.  Y.,  reports  a  similar  case  which 
occurred  in  his  own  practice.  A  healthy  woman  was  delivered,  on  the 
3  6th  of  Aug.  1859,  of  a  full  grown  female  child,  whose  left  knee  was 
so  completely  dislocated  that  the  toes  rested  upon  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh  near  the  groin.  Dr.  Youmans  immediately  took  hold  of 
the  limb  and  brought  it  to  its  natural  form,  but  as  soon  as  he  relin- 
quished his  hold,  it  flew  back  to  its  original  position.  Having  again 
straightened  the  leg  it  was  retained  in  place  easily  by  two  pieces  of 
whalebone  tied  upon  each  side  of  the  thigh  and  body.  Some  soreness 
and  swelling  ensued,  and  it  was  some  weeks  before  the  splint  could 
be  safely  removed.  At  the  time  of  the  report,  Oct.  11, 1860,  the  child 
was  using  the  limb  with  as  much  freedom  and  dexterity  as  other 
children  of  her  own  age. 

In  the  report  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  limb  to  resume  its  unnatural  position  with  a  spring,  show- 
ing contraction  of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  thigh;  to  the  fact  that 
the  patella  of  this  knee  was  smaller  than  the  other,  and  that  the  skin 
on  the  front  of  the  knee  was  wrinkled  as  it  is  usually  back  of  the 
knee  in  fat  children.^ 

I  have  mentioned  a  case  of  congenital  forward  dislocation  of  both 
tibice  which  came  under  my  observation,  in  the  section  on  congenital 
dislocations  of  the  hip,  and  I  have  recently  seen  a  case  of  congenital 

'  Gu^rin,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

2  Cruveilhier,  Atlas  do  TAnat.  Patholog.,  2e  livr.,  pi.  2. 

^  Bard,  Amer.  Joiirn.  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.  1835,  p.  555,  from  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jouni.  Nov.  26,  1834. 
*  Youmans,  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Oct.  25,  1860,  vol.  63,  p.  250. 
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subluxation  of  both  tibiaa  backwards,  occasioned  by  contraction  of  the 
hamstrings.  Section  of  the  muscles  restored  the  bones  nearly  to  their 
normal  position. 

Ohatelain  was  consulted  in  relation  to  a  similar  case,  in  which  the 
restoration  of  the  limb  to  its  natural  position  was  also  easily  effected, 
and  by  means  of  three  metallic  splints,  applied  during  about  fifteen 
days,  the  cure  was  consummated.  Chatelain  directed,  however,  that 
the  leg  should  be  kept  flexed  upon  the  thigh  eight  days  longer.^ 

Kleeberg  found  a  child  with  the  leg  so  much  flexed  forwards  (ex- 
tended) upon  the  thigh  that  the  popliteal  region  became  the  lowest 
point  of  the  limb;  in  front  and  above  the  articular  extremity  of  the 
tibia  could  be  felt,  and  the  condyles  of  the  femur  made  a  correspond- 
ing projection  behind  into  the  popliteal  space.  This  was  plainly  an 
example  of  complete  luxation;  and,  contrary  to  what  was  observed 
in  Bard's  case,  flexion  of  the  limb  backwards  was  difficult  and  painful. 

The  treatment  was  commenced  by  securing  the  limb  in  a  straight 
position  by  means  of  a  splint  and  roller ;  subsequently,  Kleeberg  car- 
ried the  limb  back  to  an  obtuse  angle,  and  finally,  it  was  kept  eight 
days  in  a  position  of  extreme  flexion.  A  complete  cure  was  said  to 
have  been  accomplished  in  about  two  weeks.' 

Gu^rin  has  seen  a  subluxation  backwards,  accompanied  with  a  slight 
rotation  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  outwards,  in  a  girl  fourteen  years  old; 
and  which,  he  affirms,  was  congenital,  characterized  by  a  permanent 
flexion  (backwards)  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  a  sliding  of  the 
condyles  of  the  tibia  backwards. 

This  girl  was  under  Ou^rin's  treatment,  but  with  what  result  is  not 
stated.^ 

Chaussier  found  both  tibiae  displaced  backwards  in  an  infant  other- 
wise deformed.* 

Bobert  speaks  of  an  example  of  lateral  subluxation  in  a  man,  which 
had  existed  from  birth.  The  right  knee  was  thrown  inwards,  and  the 
left  outwards.* 

Gu^rin  *' operated"  publicly  upon  a  child,  two  years  old,  who  had  a 
congenital  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  backwards  and  inwards, 
accompanied  with  a  slight  rotation  of  the  leg  inwards.*  In  what  man- 
ner he  operated,  and  with  what  result,  he  does  not  inform  us. 

The  same  writer  speaks  of  a  subluxation  backwards  and  outwards, 
with  rotation  in  the  same  direction,  a  deformity  which,  he  affirms,  is 
very  frequent,  and  which  appears  especially  after  birth,  although  the 
causes  which  produce  it  have  given  their  first  impulse  during  intra- 
uterine life. 

The  case  quoted  from  Robert,  by  Malgaigne,  as  an  example  of  dis- 
location inwards,  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  case  of  semi-rotation 
of  the  articular  surfaces,  the  inner  condyle  being  thrown  back  into 
the  popliteal  space,  while  the  outer  condyle  still  retained  its  natural 
position. 

<  Chatelain,  Bibliothdqne  M6d.,  torn.  Ixxy.  p.  85. 

«  Kleeberg,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  983.      *  Robert,  Malg.,  op.  cit.,  p.  985. 

8  Gu6rin,  sur  les  Lux.  Congen.,  p.  83.       «  Guerin,  sur  les  Lux.  Congen.,  p.  38. 

*  Chaussier,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  884. 
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§  16.  Congenital  Dislooations  of  the  Tarsal  Bones. 

Under  this  general  term  may  be  included  all  those  varieties  of  smb- 
luxation  of  the  several  bones  which  compose  the  tarsus,  and  which  are 
known  as  examples  of  talipes  or  club-foot;  such  as  tibio-astragaloid 
luxations,  astragalo-scaphoid,calcaneo-astragaIoid,  calcaneo-cuboid,  kc. 

Although  these  deformities  may  properly  enough  claim  a  plaoe  in 
a  chapter  on  congenital  dislocations,  they  have  so  long  been  the  sub- 
jects of  special  treatises  as  to  justify  their  exclusion  from  the  present 
volume. 

§  17.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Toes. 

Observed  occasionally  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations;  the 
articular  facets  of  the  first  phalanges  suffering  a  subluxation  upwards, 
or  laterally  upon  the  corresponding  metatarsal  bones. 

Gu^rin  has  noticed  especially  a  congenital  lateral  subluxation  of 
the  great  toe.* 

>  Gu^rin,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 
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Abscbsb  in  fraotare  of  the  Bternam,  169 
Acetabalam,  343 
AoromioD  process,  208 
Amesbnry^  thigh  splint,  390 
AniBsthetiefi,  ase  of,  in  diagnosis,  37 
Anatomical  neck  of  humerus,  215 
Anaplasty  in  fractures  of  the  septum  nariam,  96 
Anchylosis  after  GolIes*s  fracture,  282 

after  fractures  of  elbow,  266 

excision  for  anchylosis  of  knee,  444 
Apparatus  immobile,  54 

in  fractures  of  the  leg,  463 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  fractures  of,  139 
Ashhurst,  fracture  of  astragalus,  478 
Astragalus,  476 
Atlas,  164 

and  axil,  164 
Axis,  161 
Ayres,  compound  fraeture  of  elayiole,  187 

Badlt  united  fracture  of  leg,  474 
Bartiett*s  apparatus  for  broken  clayide,  198 
Barton's  bran  dressing,  61,  473 

bandage  for  fractured  jaw,  129 

trephining  rertebrse,  148 

fracture  of  lower  end  of  radius,  281 
Bate  of  acetabulum,  344 
Bauer's  wire  splints,  471 
Beans,  lower  jaw,  124 
Bending  of  bones,  72 
Biceps,  displacement  of  long  head,  576 

rupture  of,  576 
Bigelow,  stellate  fraeture  of  lower  end  of  ra- 
dius, 279 

rim  of  acetabulum,  345 
Boardman,  fraeture  of  sygoma,  107 
Body  of  the  scapula,  202 
Bodies  of  the  yertebrse,  151 
Bond's  elbow  splint,  251 

radius  splint,  285 
Bosworth,  Frank,  tracheotomy  in  fraeture  of 

lower  jaw,  110 
Box  for  leg,  473 
Boyer's  thigh  splint,  399 
Brainard,  perforator,  70 
Bock,  lower  jaw,  119 

thigh  splint,  407 
Barge,  paUlla,  443 

CALCAvsrv,  477 
Carpal  bones,  327 
Cartilages,  177 


Oanred  splints,  radius,  291 
CerTical  ligaments,  strains  of,  1 57 

Tertebne,  bodies  of  fire  lower,  155 

axis,  161 

atlas,  163 

atlas  and  axis,  164 
i  Children,  fracture  of  femur,  426 
Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  367 
Clark's  case  of  fracture  of  pelvis,  337 
Clark,  fracture  of  humerus,  239 
Claricle,  178 

partial  fraetnres,  179 

repair  of  fractures,  185 
Cline,  trephining  Tertebr«,  148 

fracture  of  atlas,  164 
Coates,  fracture  bed,  418 

bran  dressings,  61 
Coceyx,  351 
Colles's  fracture,  274 
Comminuted  fractures,  60 
Common  signs  of  fracture,  33 
Compound  fractures,  60 

forearm,  327 

thigh,  Gilbert  on,  408 

thigh,  author's  opinion,  428 

pAtella,  438 

tibia  and  fibula,  464 
Concussion  of  spinal  marrow,  157 
Condyles  of  humerus,  256 
internal,  261 
external,  263 
base,  245 
base  and  between  eondyles,  253 

of  femur,  428 
external,  428 
internal,  429 
base.  431 

between  condyles,  431 
CongeniUl,  31,  234,  445 
Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  fraetore  of  olecranon  pro* 
cess,  315 

neck  of  femur  within  capeule,  361 

patella,  441 
Coracoid  process,  211 
Coronoid  process  of  ulna,  301 
Cotyloid  cavity,  343 

Counter-extension  by  adheslTe  plaster,  408 
Cradle  for  leg,  472 

Crandall,  extension,  fraeture  of  lig,  469 
Cricoid  cartUage,  138,  140 
Crosby,  neck  of  femur  within  eapsale,  371 

external  condyle,  428 
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Daniels'  fracture-bed,  419 
Deformities  of  legs,  474 
Delayed  or  dod-udIod,  62 

humerns,  234 

tibia,  470 
Dextrine,  55 
Diagnosis,  geoeral,  33 
Dieffenbach,  tenotomy  in  fracture  of  olecranon 

process,  317 
Dislocation  of  hamerus,  differential  diagnosis, 

227 
DiyisioQ  of  fractures,  general,  27 
Dorsal  rertebras,  154 
Dorsey,  fracture  of  patella,  440 
Dugas,  sign  of  dislocation  of  humerus,  228 
Dnpuytren's  case  of  fracture  of  a  dorsal  Ter- 
tebra,  155 

body  of  a  lower  cervical  vertebra,  156 

dressing  for  fracture  of  fibula,  451 

Elbow  splint,  Physick's,  249 

Kirkbride's,  250 

'Rofe'a,  250 

Welch's,  250 

Bond's,  251 

the  author's,  252 
Else,  fracture  of  axis,  161 
Emphysema  in  fracture  of  ribs,  175 
Epicondyle  of  humerus,  external,  260 

internal,  256 
Epiphyseal  separations,  28 

acromion,  208 

humerns,  upper  end,  221 
lower  end,  245 

femur,  upper  end,  356 
lower  end,  433 

trochanter  major,  384 
Epiphyses,  sternum,  167 

scapula,  210 

humerus,  222 

radius,  296 

ulna,  305 

OS  innominatum,  335 

femur,  352 

tibia,  445 

fibula,  449 
Epitrochlea,  256 
Etiology,  general,  29 
Eve,  non-union  of  ribs,  174 

patella,  435 
Exciting  causes,  general,  29 
Experiments  on  bending,  73 

on  partial  fractures,  78,  82 
External  epicondyle  of  humerus,  260 

condyle  of  humerus,  263 
femur,  428 
Extension  of  thigh  by  adhesive  plaster,  417 

Fanning,  N.,  humerus,  233 
Fauger,  CoIIes*8  fracture,  285 
Felt  splints,  51 
Femur,  352 

neck,  within  capsule,  353 

neck,  anatomy  of,  George  E.  Smith,  365* 

differential  diagnosis,  357 

without  capsule,  376 

trochanter  major  and  base  of  neck,  383 

epiphysis  of  trochanter  major,  384 

shaft,  386 

in  children,  426 

external  condyle,  428 

internal  condyle,  429 


Femur — 

between  condyles,  431 

base  of  condyles,  431 

separation  of  lower  epiphysis,  433 
Fibula,  449 
Fingers,  331 
Fissures,  84 

neck  of  femur,  352 
Fitch,  fracture  of  lower  jaw,  129 
Flagg's  thigh  apparatus,  405 
Floating  cartilages,  in  knee-joint,  700 
Forearm,  318 

Fore's  case  of  fracture  of  hyoid  bone,  134 
Four-tailed  bandage  for  broken  jaw,  130 
Fracture  beds,  418 

Jenbs,  431 

Hewson,  418 

Barton,  418 

Coates,  418 

Daniels,  419 

Burges,  411 

Crosby,  421 
Fracture-box,  473 

Gang  RE  NK,  after  fracture  at  base  of  eondjief 
of  humerus,  249 

Dupuytren's  cases  after  lecture  of  radioj. 
292 

Robert  Smith's  oases,  293 

Korris,  294 

after  fracture  of  forearm,  320 

leg,  from  tight  roller,  412 

patella,  441 

from  tight  bandages,  448 

leg  from  tight  bandages,  461 

from  use  of  "apparatus  immobile,**  464 
Gibson,  bandage  for  fractured  jaw.  129 

fracture  of  clavicle,  188 
of  ooracoid  process,  211 
Gilbert,  apparatus  for  broken  femur,  416 

leg,  468 
Glenoid  cavity  of  scapula,  eomminotod,  307 
Granger,  fracture  of  epicondyle,  256 
Greater  tubercle  of  humerus,  219 
Gunning's  interdental  splint,  124 
Gunshot  fractures,  483 

treatment  in,  486 
Gutta-percha  splints,  62 

Harris,  separation  of  upper  maxillary  bonet. 

101 
Harrold,  lumbar  rertebrie,  154 
Hartshorne,  Edward,  clavicle,  193 
Hartshorne,  Joseph  E.,  thigh  appnrataf,  409 
Hays,  radial  splint,  285 
Hay  ward,  lower  jaw,  120 
Head  of  femur,  353 

of  radius,  270  • 

and  anatomical  neck  of  humera«.  215 

and  neck  of  humerns,  longitudinal  frac- 
ture, 219 
Hewson,  fracture-bed,  418 
Hodge,  thigh-splint,  416 
Hodgen's  fracture-cradle,  487 

'*        wire,  suspension  splint,  403 
Hodges,  head  of  radius,  470 
Horner,  thigh  apparatus,  407 
Humerus,  213 

anatomical  neck,  215 

head  and  neck,  215-219 

tubercles,  219 

longitudinal  fracture  of  head  and  n  vck,  219 
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Bamerog — 

snrgical  neck,  221 

upper  epiphysis,  221 

differential  diagnosis,  227 

shaa,  234 

lower  epiphysis,  245 

base  of  condyles,  245 

with  splitting  of  condyles,  253 

condyles,  256 

internal  epioondyle,  256 

external  epicondyle,  260 

internal  condyle,  261 

external  condyle,  263 

delayed  nnion,  266 

dislocation  of,  228 
Hutchinson,  leg  splint,  467 
Hutchinson,  J.  C,  fracture  of  spine,  140 
Hyoid  bone,  133 

iLiuir,  340 

Immovable  apparatus,  54 

leg,  463 
Impacted  fractures,  28 

head  and  neck  of  humerus,  215 

tubercles,  219 

neck  of  femur  within  capsule,  355 
without  the  capsule,  377 
Incomplete  fractures,  72 
Inferior  maxilla,  109 

Interstitial  absorption  of  neck  of  femor,  367 
Internal  condyle  of  humerus,  261 

femur,  429 
Interdental  splints,  122 
Intra-uterine  fracture,  35,  235,  445 

fracture  of  tibia,  445 
Ischium,  398 

Jackson,  acromion  process,  209 
Jarvis's  adjuster,  467 
Jenks,  fracture>bed,  431 
Johnson,  neck  of  femur,  364 

Ket,  lumbar  rertebrsB,  154 
Eingsley,  fracture  of  lower  jaw,  128 
Kirkbride,  elbow  splint,  250 

Lartnx,  fracture  of,  138 

Lausdale,  patella,  444 

Lente,  fracture  of  dorsal  vertebra,  155 

femur,  410 

non-union,  67 

pelvis,  335 
Lewitt)  patella,  439 
Linton,  thigh  splint,  396 

leg  splint,  471 
Lockwood,  fracture  of  humerus  at  birth,  234 
Long  head  of  biceps,  displacement  of,  576 
Long  splints,  48 
Lonsdale,  extension  in  fracture  of  humerus,  237 

patella,  442 
Lower  jaw,  100 

Malar  bone,  97 

McDowell,  remarkable  displacement  of  head 
of  bumeras,  215 

separation  of  upper  epiphysis,  223 
Malgaigne,  apparatus  for  fracture  of  leg,  473 
Many-tailed  bandage,  47 
March,  acromial  separations,  209 
Martin,  fracture  of  humerus,  238 
Maxilla,  superior,  100 

inferior,  109 


Metacarpus,  328 

Metatarsus,  481 

Metallic  splints,  48 

Monahan,  fracture  of  astragalus,  476 

Moore,  GoUes*  fracture,  280 

fracture  of  clavicle,  195 
Morbus  coxas  senilis,  367 
Morland,  statistics  of  fracture  of  tibia  nnd 

fibula,  455 
Mott,  prognosis  in  Colles'  fracture,  283 

electricity  in  non-union,  67 
Mussey,  fracture  of  coracoid  process,  211 
Mutter's  "damp,*'  123 

neck  of  radius,  270 

Nkck  of  femur,  353 

within  capsule,  353 

prognosis,  361 

O.  K.  Smith  on,  365 

without  capsule,  376 
Neck  of  humerus,  anatomical,  215 

surgical  neck,  221 
Neck  of  lower  jnw,  111 
Neck  of  radius.  267  ' 
Neck  of  scapula,  206 

signs  of  fracture,  228 
Neill,  maxilla  superior,  105 

coracoid  process,  211 
thigh,  404 

leg,  simple  fracture,  467 
compound  fracture,  468 
N^laton,  radial  splint,  285 
Non-union,  62 

humerus,  240 

lower  jaw,  117 

ribs.  173 
Norris,  delayed  atid  non-union.  62 

astragalus,  479 

gangrene  from  bandages,  294 

tibia,  448 
Nose,  fracture  of,  89 
Nott,  wire  splints,  48 

thigh  apparatus,  401 

Odontoid  process  of  axis,  161 
Olecranon  process,  310 

tenotomy,  317 
Ossa  nasi,  89 

Packard,  J.  A.,  clavicle.  193 

Palmer's  thigh  splint,  402 

Partial  fracture,  76 

Patella,  434 

Pelvis,  334 

Phalanges  of  fingers,  331 

toes,  482 
Pubes,  335 

Radius.  267 

Radius  and  ulna,  318 

Reduction  of  fractures :    general  con.iidera 

tions,  44 
Refracture  of  badly-united  legs,  474 
Repair  of  fracture,  38 
Resection  for  badly  united  fractures,  474 
Rheumatic  arthritis,  chronic,  367 
Rhinoplasty,  96 
Ribs,  172 

cartilages  of,  177 
Rim  of  acetabulum,  347 
Rodet.  neck  of  femur,  .')54 
Rogers,  trephining  vertebrm,  149 
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Roller,  46 

Rose,  elbow  splint,  250 

BA.CBnH,  349 

Baoro-ilinc  symphysis,  335 

Salter's  oradle  for  leg,  477 

Sargent,  separation  of  upper  maxillary  bones, 

101 
Sayre,  L.  A.,  claviele,  196 
Scapula,  202 

body,  202 

neck,  206 

acromion  process,  208 

ooraooid  process,  211 

epiphyaps  of,  210 
Scultetus,  bandage,  46 
Semeiology,  general,  33 
Septum  narium,  94 
Setting  bones,  44 
Seutin,  dressing,  54 
Shaft  of  humerus,  234 

radius,  271 

ulna,  297 

femur,  386 
Shoulder -joint ;  differential  diagnosis  of  acci- 
dents, 227 
Shrady,  radius  splint,  286 
Side  splints,  48 
Sling  for  broken  jaw,  130 
Smith,  E.  P.,  radial  splint,  286 
Smith,  Nathan  R.,  fracture  of  femur,  402 
Smith,  Robert,  head  of  humerus.  217 
Smith,  Stephen,  flraoture  of  lower  jaw,  116 

odontoid  process  of  axis,  164 
Smith,  Geo.  R.,  insertion  of  capsule  of  hip- 
joint,  Ac.,  365 
Spinal  marrow,  concussion,  157 
Spinous  processes  :  TertebrsB,  142 

ilium,  340 
Splints,  48 
Starch  bandage,  54 
Sternum,  165 

Stone,  ba«e  of  condyles  and  resection,  255 
Styloid  process  of  radius,  280 
Surgical  neck  of  humerus,  221,  230,  232 
Swing  box  for  leg,  472 
Symphyses  of  peWis,  334 

pubes,  335 

saoro-iliao,  350 
Symphysis  pubis,  separation  of,  334 

Tabsus,  476 

astragalus,  476 

calcaneum,  477 
Tenotomy  in  fractures  of  olecranon  process,  317 


Thompson,  fracture  of  lumbar  TerUbrs,  1S3 

Thyroid  cartilage,  138 

Thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  138 

Tibia,  444 

Tibia  and  fibula,  453 

Toes,  482 

TransTcrse  processes  of  spine,  144 

Treatment  of  fractures,  general,  44 

Trephining  for  fracture  of  yertebra,  148 

Trochanter  major,  383 

Trochlea  of  humerus,  361 

Tubercles  of  humerus,  219,  229,  231 

Ulha,  resection  of,  295 
Ulna,  297 

shaft,  297 

eoronoid  process,  301 

olecranon  process,  310 
Upper  epiphysis,  humerus,  221 

femur,  356 
Upper  maxillary  bones,  100 

Vandertbsb,  fracture  in  ntero,  83 
Vandeventer,  fracture  of  rertebnU  arch.  UA 
Velpeau,  mode  of  dressing  fraotorea  with  dex- 
trine and  rollers,  55 
Vertebral  arches,  146 
Vert«br8B,  142 

spinous  processes,  142 
transverse  processes,  144 
Tertebral  arches,  145 
bodies,  151 

lumbar,  153 
dorsal,  154 
eenrical,  155 
axis,  161 
atlas,  163 
atlas  and  axis,  164 

Wabbek  on  anchylosifl  at  albow-joiat,  266 

Water-beds,  160 

Watson,  fracture  of  lower  jaw.  111 

lower  epiphysis  of  humerus,  245 

patella.  437 
Weber,  plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  59 
Wells,  internal  condyle  of  femur,  429 
WhitUker,  peMs,  338 
Wire-beds,  160 
Wire  splints,  48 

Wire  rack  for  fracture  of  leg,  473 
Wood,  fracture  of  patella,  440 
Wooden  splints,  49 
Wrist,  327 

ZraoKATic  aroh,  106 
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Anjbsthbtxcs,  500 
Ancient  laxaiione,  494 

inferior  maxilla,  504 

Bpine,  512 

olaviole,  oater  end,  534 

hnmeros,  559 

head  of  radius  forwardg,  581 

radios  and  ulna  baokwards,  591 

thamb,  620 

femor,  686 
Andrews,  inferior  maxilla,  502 
Ankle-joint,  713 
Anom^oos  dislocations  of  tbe  hip,  678.     See 

Femur. 
Anterior  oblique  dislocation,  680 
Astragalns,  727 
Atlas,  dislocations  of,  519 
Ajres,  dislocation  of  cenrical  yiortebra,  517 

Batohbldbr,  head  of  radius,  579,  584 

thumb,  625 
Biceps,  rupture  or  displacement  of,  576 
Bigelow,  H.  J.,  on  dislocations  of  hip,  637 
Blackman,  ancient  dislocations  of  humerus, 
563 

femur,  reduced  after  six  months,  686 
Bloxham's  dislocation  tourniquet,  651 
Brainard,  reduction  of  ancient  luxation  of 
elbow,  596 

Oalcakium,  dislocation  of,  736 
Canton,  radius  and  ulna  forwards,  605 
Carpus,  606 

backwards,  608 
forwards,  611 
congenital,  771 
Carpal  bones  among  themselves,  615 
Carpo-metacarpal  articulation,  617 
Cartilages,  of  ribs  from  one  another,  524 

in  knee-joint,  711 
Caswell,  dislocation  of  patella,  779 
Clavicle,  dislocations  of,  524 

sternal  end  forwards,  524 

sternal  end  upwards,  528 

sternal  end  backwards,  530 

acromial  end  upwards,  532 

acromial  end  downwards,  537 

under  coracoid  process,  538 

both  ends,  539 

congenital,  766 
Clove-hitch,  500 
Compound  pulleys,  500 
Compound  dislocations  of  the  long  bones,  743 

reduction  in,  749 

non-reduction  in,  752 

amputation  in,  752 

tenotomy  in,  753 

resection  in,  753 
Congenital  dislocations ;  general  obserrations 
and  history,  758 

general  etiology,  760 

inferior  maxilla,  761 


Congenital  Dislocations— 

spine,  764 

pelric  bones,  765 

sternum,  765 

claTicle,  766 

shoulder,  766 

radius  and  ulna  backwards,  770 

head  of  radius,  770 

wrist,  771 

lingers,  772 

hip,  772 

patella,  778 

knee,  779 

tarsus,  782 

toes,  782 
Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  method  of  reducing  dislo- 
cation of  humerus,  556 
Coxo-femoral  dislocations,  632.    See  Femur. 
Crosby,  dislocation  of  thumb,  624 

ancient  dislocation  of  elbow,  597 
Cuboid,  dislocations  of,  737 
Cuneiform  bones,  dislocation  of,  738 

Daxaintillb,  statistics  of  dislocations  of  fe- 
mur, 652 
Direct  causes  of  dislocations,  495 
Dislocations,  493 

Division  and  nomenclature  of  dislocations,  493 
Double  dislocation  of  lower  jaw,  501 
Dapierris,  femur  reduced  i^ter  six  months,  686 
Dynamometer,  651 

Elbow- JOINT,  588 

Everted  dorsal  dislocation  of  femur,  640 
Exciting  causes,  general,  495 
Extension  by  a  twisted  rope,  500,  650 

Fekitb,  dislocation  of,  632 

dislocation  on  dorsum  ilii,  634 

reduction  by  manipulation,  641 

reduction  by  extension,  648 
dislocation  into  great  isohiatic  notch,  660 
below  the  tendon,  663 
dislocation  into  foramen  thyroideum,  668 
dislocation  upon  the  pubes,  674 
anomalous  dislocations  of  the  femur,  678 

downwards  and  backwards  upon  the 
body  of  the  ischium,  682 

downwards  and  backwards  into  lesser 
ischiatic  notch,  682 

behind  the  tuber  ischii,  674 

directly  up,  678 

directly  down,  683 

forwards  into  perineum,  684 

ancient  dislocations,  686 

partial  dislocations,  690 

with  fracture,  601 

in  children.  416,  632 

congenital,  772 

voluntary,  694 
Fenner,  dislocation  of  femur  on  dorsum  ilii, 
636  ^ 
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Fibnla,  upper  end  forwards,  725 

backwards,  726 

lower  end,  727 
"Fifth"  dislocation  of  femur,  682 
Fingers,  dislocations  of  first  phalanx,  620,  628 

second  and  third,  629 

congenital,  772 
Foot,  dislocation  outwards,  714.     See  Tibia. 
Fountain,  dislocation  of  femur  upon  pubes,  676 

Gazzam,  rotation  of  patella  on  its  inner  mar- 
gin. 701 
General  division,  493 
General  direct  or  exciting  causes,  495 
General  predisposing  causes,  494 
General  prognosis,  498 
General  pathology,  497 
General  treatment,  498 
General  symptoms,  495 
Gibson,  ancient  dislocation  of  humerus,  564 
Gilbert,  A.  W.,  dislocation  of  lower  jaw,  502 
Grant,  astragalus,  733 
Graves,  dislocation  of  dorsal  vertebrsB,  512 
Gunn,  dislocation  of  thigh  on  dorsum  ilii,  636 

Hart,  dislocation  of  astragalus,  731 
Hnrtshorne,  reduction  of  humerus  by  mani- 
pulation (note),  566 
Head  upon  the  atlas,  521 
Hinckerman,  cervical  vertebrsB,  516 
Hodge,  statistics  of  dislocations  of  the  femur, 

653 
Horner,  partial  dislocation  of  fourth  cervical 

vertebra,  514 
Howe,  reduction  of  dislocation  of  the  hip  by 

manipulation,  645 
Humerus,  dislocations  of,  540 
downwards,  540 
forwards.  566 
backwardf,  572 
partial,  576 
ancient,  559 
with  fracture,  565 
congenital,  766 
Humero-scapular  dislocation,  540.     See  Hu- 

merits. 
Hutchinson,  dislocation  of  femur,  662 

Ilio-pemoral  ligament,  637 
Ilio- pubic  dislocation  of  femur,  674 
Indian  "puzzle,"  626 
Inferior  maxilla,  501 

double  dislocation,  501 

single  dislocation,  505 

congenital  dislocation,  761 
Ingalls,  reduction   of  dislocation  of  hip  by 

manipulation,  646 
Internal  derangement  of  knee-joint,  711 
Ischio-pubic  dislocation  of  femur,  668 
Ischiatic  dislocation  of  femur,  660 

Jarvis's  adjuster,  500,  558 

KiRKBRiDK,  dislocation  of  the  femur  upon 
posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  ischium,  682 

Knee,  slipping  of  semilunar  cartilages,  711. 
See  Tibia. 

Krackowitzer,  dislocation  of  head  of  radius  in 
delivery,  579 

La  Mothb,  method  of  reducing  dislocation  of 
humerus,  555 


Lehman,  spontaneous  disloeaUoa  of  shoulder, 

541 
Lente,  fifth  oervioal  vertebra,  with  fraetare,  514 

fifth  cervical  vertebra,  without  fraeiore, 
514 

femur  directly  upwards,  680 
Levis,  reduction  of  dislocation  of  thumb,  62> 
Ligamentum  patellas,  rupture  of,  702 
Long  bones,  compound  aialoeation  in,  743 
Lower  jaw,  501 

simulating  luxation  of,  606 
Lumbar  vertebrs,  509 

Markoe,  on  reduction  of  dislooation  of  ieou, 
647 

head  of  radius  backwards,  584 

femur  with  fracture,  reduced,  693 
Maxson,  dislocation  of  cervical  rertebne,  hV 
Mercer,  on  partial  dislocations  of  humerus,  b7i 
Metacarpus,  617 

Metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  620 
Metatarsus,  740 
Middle  tarsal  dislocations,  737 
Moore,  on  reduction  of  dislocation  offemv.UC 

ulna,  616 
Mussey,  dislocation  of  thumb,  624 

ancient  dislocation  of  elbow,  597 

NoRRis,  ancient  dislocations  of  the  hnaerB*. 

563,  569 
dislocation  of  humeruB  mistaken  for  i 

contusion,  569 
compound  dislocation  of  thamb,  627 

OcciPiTO-ATLOiDEAN  dislocations,  521 

Parker,  head  of  humerus  in  sub-feapalsr 
fossa,  568 

backwards,  572 

head  of  radius  backwards,  584 

head  of  radius  outwardn.  586 

femur  into  perineum,  684 
Patella,  outwards,  696 

inwards,  699 

on  its  axis,  690 

upwards,  702 

downwards,  703 

congenita],  778 
Pathology,  general,  497 
Pelvis,  traumatic  separations,  334.     (Part  I  ^ 

congenital,  765 
Phalanges,  thumb  and  fingers,  020 

toes,  742 
Pope,  dislocation  of  femur  into  pertneuoL  f*^i 
Predisposing  causes,  general.  494 
Prognosis,  general,  498 
Pseudo-luxations  of  inferior  maxilla,  506 
Pulleys,  500 
Purple,  dislocation  of  cervical  vertebrts,  SIS 

Radius,  head  dialooated  forwards,  579 

backwards,  584 

outwards,  586 

congenital,  770 
Radius  and  ulna,  dislocation  backwards,  5^^ 

congenital,  770 

outwards,  598 

inwards,  602 

forwards,  605 
Radio-carpal  articulation,  606.     See  Carpnt 
Radio-ulnar  articulation,  inferior,  612 
Rupture  of  quadriceps  femoris,  703 
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Reid,  redaction   of  dislocation  of  femur  by  ;' 

manipulation,  A52 
Ribs  from  vertebrn,  621 
from  sternum,  523 
one  cartilage  upon  another,  524 
Rochetiter,  sternnl  end  of  clavicle  upwards,  528 
Rudiger,  dislocation  of  dorsal  vertebric,  512 

&i('RO-sciATic  dislocation  of  femur,  660 

Sanson,  third  cervical  vertebra,  515 

Scaphoid,  dislocation  of,  737 

Schuck,  dislocation  of  cervical  vertebra,  515 

Shoulder,  dislocation  of,  540.     See  Ilumfirits. 

Single  dislocation  of  lower  jaw,  505 

"  Sixth**  dislocation  of  femur,  678 

Skey.  method  of  reducing  dislocation  of  hu- 
merus, 557 

Smith,  Nathan,  on  reduction  of  dislocation  of 
the  humerus,  554 
reduction  of  femur  by  manipulation,  64? 

Smith,  II.  II.,  on  reduction  of  humerus,  558 

Spencer,  dislocation  of  cervical  vertebra,  515 

Spine,  508.     See  Vertchra. 

Squire,  T.  II.,  dislocation  of  radius  and  olna 
inwards,  603 

Sternum,  diastasis,  167.     (Part  I.) 
congenital  dislocations,  765 

Subcoracoid  dislocation  of  humerus,  566 

Subclavicular  dislocation  of  humerus,  566 

Subcotyloid  dislocation  of  femur,  683 

Subluxation  of  the  jaw,  506 

Subglenoid  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  540 

Subpubic  dislocation  of  femur,  668 

Subspinous  dislocation  of  humerus,  572 

Swan,  dislocation  of  dorsal  vertebra,  512 

Symptomatology,  general,  495 

Tarsus,  727 

astragalus,  727 

astragalo-calcaneo-scaphoid,  735 

calcaneum,  736 

middle  tarsal  dislocation,  737 

08  cuboides,  737 

OS  scaphoides,  737 

cuneiform  bones,  738 

congenital,  7H2 
Tendons,  dislocation  of,  576,  764 
Thigh,  632.     See  Femur. 
Thumb,  first  phalanx.  620 
backwards.  620 
forwards,  627 


Thumb- 
second  phalanx,  620 
Tibia,  dislocation  of  upper  end,  703 

backwards,  704 

forwards,  706 

outwards,  708 

inwards,  709 

backwards  and  outwards,  710 

congenital,  779 
lower  end,  inwards,7]4 

outwards,  718 

forwards,  720 

backwards,  724 
dislocation  of  lower  end,  713 
Tibio-tarsal  luxations,  713 
Toes,  742 

congenital,  782 
Treatment,  general,  498 
Tripod  for  vertical  extension  of  femur,  660 
Trowbridge,  head  of  humerus  backwards,  572 
Twisted  rope,  extension,  500 

Ulna,  upper  end  backwards,  587 
lower  end  backwards,  612 
forwards,  276,  614 
Unilateral  luxation  of  lower  jaw,  505 

Van  Buren,  W.  H.,  dislocation  of  humerus 
backwards,  572 

reduction  of  femur  by  manipulation,  655, 
670 
VertebrsD,  508 

lumbar,  509 

dorsal,  510 

six  lower  cervical,  513 

atlas  upon  axis,  519 

head  upon  atlas,  521 

congenital  dislocations,  764 
Voluntary  dislocations,  694 

Warren,  humerns  with  fracture.  565 

Watson,  dislocation  of  patella  outwards,  698 

Wells,  dislocation  of  tibia,  711 

Windlass  for  extension,  648 

Wood,  dislocation  of  cervical  vertebrae,  517 

humerus,  with  fracture,  568 
Wrist,  606.     See  Carput, 

T  ligament,  637 

Ydumans,  J.,  congenital  dblocation  of  kn^e, 
7bO 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 

ON  THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF 

HAMILTON  ON. FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS. 

The  eomprehenstT0  treatiae  of  Hamilton  is  now  reoogniied  on  both  tides  of  the  Atlantic  as 
one  of  the  most  roluable  text-books  on  injuries  of  bones  and  tendons. — LotuUin  Mod,  Time* 
a»ul  Gazette,  Ang.  1,  1868. 

Should  be  carefully  read  by  cTery  student  of  surgery. — N,  Y.  Med,  Gaz.,  Oct  17,  1868. 

In  fblness  of  detail,  simplicity  of  arrangement^  and  accuracy  of  description,  this  work 
elands  nnriralled.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  other  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language 
o&n  be  compared  with  it.  While  congratulating  our  trans-Atlantic  brethren  on  the  European 
reputation  which  Dr.  Hamilton,  along  with  many  other  American  surgeons,  has  attained,  we 
also  may  be  proud  that,  in  the  mother  tong^te,  a  classical  work  has  been  produced  which  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  the  standard  treatises  of  any  other  nation. — Edinburgh  Med.  Jour- 
nai,  Dec.  1866. 

The  credit  of  giring  to  the  profession  the  only  complete  practical  treatise  on  fractures  and 
dislocations  Sn  our  language  during  the  present  century,  belongs  to  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us,  ar distinguished  American  professor  of  surgery;  and  his  book  adds  one  more  to  the 
list  of  excellent  practical  works  which  hare  emanated  from  his  country,  notices  of  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns  during  the  last  few  months. — London  Lancet, 
De?.  15,  1866. 

These  additions  make  the  work  much  more  raluable,  and  it  must  be  accepted  as  the  most 
complete  monograph  on  the  subject,  certainly  in  our  own,  if  not  even  in  any  other  language 
— American  Journal  (^ Med,  Sciences,  Jan.  1867. 

This  is  one  of  those  exhanstire  books  that  students  hare  to  ''get  up*'  with  a  view  of  being 
equal  to  anything  that  an  accomplished  and  subtle  examiner  may  inquire  about.  It  is  the 
sort  of  work  that  general  practitioners  like  to  have  on  their  bookshelves,  as  a  reference,  to 
consult  when  any  cose  that  they  may  not  quite  understand,  happens  to  come  across  their  paths. 
In  America,  at  any  rate,  it  is  justly  considered  to  be  the  standard  work  on  these  points  of 
surgery.  The  fact  of  a  third  edition  of  such  a  large  work  being  called  for,  although  only 
seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  being 
much  required.  It  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  many  American  schools,  and  it  speaks  well  for 
the  thorough  system  pursued  at  these  seats  of  learning,  that  a  work  which  contains  such  an 
immense  amount  of  information  should  be  used  in  this  manner. — I^ondon  Medical  Mirror, 
Feb.  1867. 

This  great  work  does  not  admit  of  criticism  on  our  part,  nor  will  the  limits  of  a  bibliogra- 
phical notice  suffice  to  give  it  the  just  measure  of  praise.  It  is  the  standard  of  medical  lite- 
rature on  this  subject.  The  mere  announcement  of  its  title  will  place  it  at  once  where  it 
deserves  to  be — in  the  front  rank  of  medical  publications.  As  a  work,  complete  upon  the 
subject,  it  must  ever  be  one  of  reference;  it  is  replete  with  erudition,  and  a  monument  of  the 
industry  and  ability  of  the  author. — St.  Louis  Med.  Reporter,  Nov.  1866. 

Prof.  Hamilton,  whose  work,  ever  since  its  first  appearance,  has  taken  rank  both  at  home 
and  abroad  as  the  best  monograph  upon  the  subjects  treated  of,  in  the  English  language,  pre* 
sents  us  with  the  third  edition,  in  which,  to  the  former  rich  stores  of  information,  he  adds  the 
latest  advances  in  these  branches  of  surgical  science. — Detroit  Review  of  Medicine,  Dec.  '66. 

The  work  has  met  with  such  universal  approval  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  here  any  formal 
review  of  it.  No  medical  library  or  intelligent  practitioner  should  be  without  a  copy.  We 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  profession  as  the  most  complete  work  to  which  the  surgeon  can 
refer. for  information  on  the  subject  of  fhtctnres  and  dislocations. —  The  Savannah  Journal 
of  Medicine,  Nov.  1866. 

Dr.  Hamilton's  treatise  still  holds  its  place  without  a  rival  as  the  very  best  on  the  import- 
ant subjects  of  which  it  treats.  It  has  now  reached  its  third  edition  in  the  seventh  year  of  its 
existence,  evidence  enough  of  its  general  appreciation  by  the  medical  profession.  On  a  former 
occasion  we  spoke  quite  freely  of  the  merits  of  this  important  work,  and  we  need  therefore 
only  say  now,  that  the  present  edition  is  an  improvement  on  the  first  two.  It  well  sustains 
the  reputation  which  the  previous  editions  have  earned. — The  Boston  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour- 
nal, Dec.  6,  1866. 

We  have  received  a  new  (the  third)  edition  of  Prof.  Frank  H.  Hamilton's  most  admirable 
Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  As  a  good  practical  treatise,  this  work  has  no  equal 
in  the  English  language,  and  in  view  of  the  serious  pecuniary  responsibility  assumed  in  these 
days  by  those  who  undertake  th» treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations,  we  do  not  see  how 
any  practitioner  can  afford  to  be  without  it  in  his  librtay, ^-Cittcinnati  Journal  of  Medidtie, 
Dec.  1866. 

We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  works  which  have  issued  from 
the  American  press. — Canada  Med.  Jounutl,  Nov.  1866. 

The  perfect  storehouse  of  appliances  which  are  described  and  illustrated,  renders  it  cer- 
tainly the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  supe- 
rior to  it  in  any  language.  Hamilton's  treatise  is  destined  to  rank  for  a  long  while  as  the 
leading  authority  on  this  subject,  and  we  commend  it  once  more  to  our  readers  with  more 
than  usual  i^easore. — Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer,  Not.  1866. 
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GROSS'S  SURQERY 
A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY ;  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic,  and  Ope- 
rative. By  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jeffereoo  Me<lic«l  Collr^ 
of  Philadelphia.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  Thirteen  Hundred  Eograrings.  Foorth  eduk>r^ 
carefully  revised  and  improved.  In  two  large  and  beautifully  printed  roj*al  octaro  roiomek 
of  2200  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.    $15. 

The  continued  favor,  shown  by  the  exhaustion  of  successive  large  ediUons  of  this  grMt  vort. 
proves  that  it  has  successfully  supplied  a  want  felt  by  American  practitionc-rs  nad  stodeotjv. 
Though  but  little  over  six  years  have  elapsed  since  its  first  publication,  it  has  already  rearh  '( 
its  fourth  edition,  while  the  care  of  the  authpr  in  its  revision  and  correction  baa  kept  it  in  % 
constantly  improved  shape.  By  the  use  of  a  close,  though  very  legible  type,  an  Qoojually  I&r^« 
amount  of  matter  is  condensed  in  its  pages,  the  two  volumes  containing  as  much  ar  foor  or  t\* 
ordinary  octavos.  This,  combined  with  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  and  its  very 
durable  binding,  renders  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  accessible  to  the  profession.  Ererj  roU 
ject  properly  belonging  to  the  domain  of  surgery  is  treated  in  detail,  so  that  the  student  who 
possesses  this  work  may  be  said  to  have  in  it  a  surgical  library. 

ERICHSEN'S   SURQERY* 
THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OP  SURGERY :  being  a  TreaUse  on  Sargical 

Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  John  Erichsen,  Senior  Surgeon  to  Uniyersitj  CuU 
lege  Hospital.  From  the  Fifth  enlarged  and  carefully  revised  London  Edition.  With 
Additions  by  John  Ashhdrst,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  Ae.  IllostratrJ 
by  over  Six  Hundred  Engravings  on  wood.  In  one  very  large  and  beaatifully  printed  impe- 
rial octavo  volume,  containing  over  twelve  hundred  closely  printed  pages.  Ciutb,  $7  j9; 
leather,  raised  bands,  $8  50.    {Lately  PuhlUhed,) 

DRUITT'S   SURQERY. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF   MODERN   SURGERY.     By 

EoDERT  Druitt,  M.R.C.S.,  &Q.  A  new  and  revised  American,  from  the  eighth  enl«rri^ 
and  improved  London  Edition.  Illustrated  with  Four  Hundred  and  Thirty-two  Wood  £q. 
graviugs.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  seven  hundred  largs  and  elotvJy 
printed  pages.     Extra  cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  $5. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.  By  James  Miller,  late  Professor  of  Surgerj 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Ac.  Fourth  American,  from  the  third  and  revised  kWio- 
burgh  Edition.  In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume  of  seven  hundred  Images,  with  Two 
Hundred  and  Forty  Illustrations  on  wood.    Extra  cloth,  $3  75. 

JRy  the  tame  Author. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth  American,  from  the  last  Edinburph 
Edition.  Revised  by  the  American  Editor.  Illustrated  by  Three  Hundred  and  Sisry-tvur 
Engravings  on  wood.    In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  700  pages.   Extra  cloth,  $J  76. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    By  Wiluam  Pi«- 

RiE,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Edited  by  JoB.f  Knu.. 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital,  Jkc.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  78U  pages,  with  Three  Uandftd 
and  Sixteen  Hlustrations.    Extra  cloth,  $3  75. 

ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOR  SURGERY. 

By  F.  W.  Sargent,  M.D.  New  Edition,  with  an  additional  chapter  on  Military  forgery. 
One  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  nearly  400  pages,  with  One  fiandred  and  Ei^ty.funr 
Wood-cuts.    Extra  cloth,  $1  75. 

MECHANICAL  THERAPEUTICS:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Sargical  App^ 

ratus,  Appliances,  and  Elementary  Operations:  embracing  Minor  Surgery,  Baoda^it^, 
Orthopraxy,  and  the  Treatment  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  By  Philip  8.  Walss»  M.I>^ 
Surgeon  U.S.N.  With  Six  Hundred  and  Forty-two  Illustrations  on  wood.  lo  one  Urg« 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  700  pages.    Extra  cloth,  $5  75 ;  leather,  $0  75. 


BBEBABING. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.   For  the  use  of  Sto- 

dents  and  Practitioners.  By  John  Ashhdrst,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Episoopiil  Ilo«]uiaL 
Philadelphia.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  XUiutrmdotta. 
{Nearly  Heady.) 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    By  Thomas  Bryant,  F.R.C.8.    A  ManoaL 
With  numerous  Engravings  on  wood.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume. 
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In  asking  the  attention  of  the  profesBion  to  the  works  advertised  in  the  following 
pages,  the  publisher  would  state  that  no  pains  are  spared  to  secure  a  continuance  of 
the  confidence  earned  for  the  publications  of  the  house  by  their  careful  selection  and 
accuracy  and  finish  of  execution. 

The  printed  prices  are  those  at  which  books  can  generally  be  supplied  by  booksellers 
throughout  the  United  States,  who  can  readily  procure  for  their  customers  any  works 
not  kept  in  stock.  Where  access  to  bookstores  is  not  convenient,  books  will  be  sent 
by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  but  no  risks  are  assumed  either  on  the 
money  or  the  books,  and  no  publications  but  my  own  are  supplied.  Gentlemen  will 
therefore  in  most  cases  find  it  more  convenient  to  deal  with  the  nearest  bookseller. 

An  Illustrated  Oatalooue,  of  64  octavo  pages,  handsomely  printed,  will  be  for- 
warded by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

HENRY  0.  LEA. 
5oi.  706  and  708  Sanbom  St.,  Philadblpbia,  Janaary,  1875. 


ADDITIONAL  INDUCSMBNT  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 


THBEE  MEDIOAL  JOIJBNALS,  containing  over  2000  LABOE  FAaES, 

Free  of  FostagOi  for  SIX  DOLLABS  Per  Anmim. 

TSBM8   FOB  1876: 

The  Amkrioan  Journal  of  the  Medio al  Sciences,  and  )  Five  Dollars  per  annam, 
The  Medical  News  and  Libbabt,  both  free  of  postage,    j  in  advance. 

OR 

The  Axebican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  pablished  qnar-  ^  ^^^  Dollars 

terly  (1150  pages  per  annnm),  with  | 

The  Medical  News  and  Library,  monthly  (384  pp.  per  annam),  and   V  per  annan: , 
The  Monthly   Abstract  of   Medical    Science    (592  pages    per 

annum).  J  m  advance. 

S:BBAMATJB  SUBSCJtTJPTIONS  TO 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  when  not  paid  for  in  advance, 

Five  Dollars. 
The  Medical  News  and  Library,  free  of  postage,  in  advance,  One  Dollar. 
The  Monthly  Abstract  of  Medical  Science,  free  of  postage,  in  advance,  Two 

Dollars  and  a  Ilalf. ' 

it  is  manifest  that  only  a  very  wide  circulation  can  enable  so  vast  an  amount  of 
valuable  practical  matter  to  be  supplied  at  a  price  so  unprecedentedly  low.  The  pub- 
lisher, therefore,  has  much  gratification  in  stating  that  the  very  great  favor  with  which 
these  periodicals  are  regarded  by  the  profession  promises  to  render  the  enterprise  a 
permanent  one,  and  it  is  with  especial  pleasure  that  he  acknowledges  the  valuable 
assistance  spontaneously  rendered  by  so  many  of  the  old  subscribers  to  the  "  Jour- 
nal," who  have  kindly  made  known  among  their  friends  the  advantages  thus  offered, 
and  have  induced  them  tc  subscribe.  Relying  upon  a  continuance  of  these  friendly 
exertions,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  unexampled  rates  at  which,  these  works 

(For  **Thb  Obbtbtrioal  Joubkal/*  foa  p.  23*> 
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are  now  offered,  and  to  succeed  in  his  endeavor  to  place  apon  the  table  of  evt^rj 
reading  practitioner  in  the  United  States  the  equivalent  of  three  large  octavo  vol- 
umes, 8t  the  comparativeh  trifling  cost  of  Six  Dollars  par  annum. 

These  periodicals  are  universally  known  for  their  high  professional  standing  in  tbe:r 
several  spheres. 

L 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

Edited  bt  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.D., 

is  published  Quarterly,  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  Each  mx- 
ber  contains  nearly  three  hundred  large  octavo  pages,  appropriately  illaatrB.tea 
wherever  necessary.  It  has  now  been  issued  regularly  for  over  fifty  years,  dnrinc 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  time  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  present  editcr. . 
Throughout  this  long  period,  it  has  maintained  its  position  in  the  highest  rank  Ot 
medical  periodicals  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  received  the  cordial  aapport  o* 
the  entire  profession  in  this  country.  Among  its  Collaborators  will  be  found  a  large 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  the  profession  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  rendering  the  department  devoted  to 

ORIOINAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

full  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  great  interest  to  all  practitioners.  Tboa,  dnrisf 
1874,  articles  have  appeared  in  its  pages  from  nearly  one  hundred  gentlemen  of  \hi 
highest  standing  in  the  profession  throughout  the  United  States.* 

Following  this  is  the  "Kevirw  Department,"  containing  extended  and  impartu.! 
reviews  of  all  important  new  works,  together  with  numerous  elaborate  **AKALTTirxi 
AND  BiBUOOBAPHicAL  NoTiCBs"  ot  nearly  all  the  medical  publications  of  the  day. 

This  is  followed  by  the  "Quarterly  sSummart  of  Improvements  ani>  Discovkrir 
IN  THE  Medical  Sciences,"  classified  and  arranged  under  different  heads,  presentiLj 
a  very  complete  digest  of  all  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  the  physician,  abroad  *s 
well  as  at  home. 

Thus,  during  the  year  1874,  the  "Journal"  furnished  to  its  subscribera  85  Or^- 
inal  Communications,  113  Reviews  and  Bibliographical  Notices,  and  305  articles  m 
the  Quarterly  Summaries,  making  a  total  of  about  Fivb  Hundrbd  articles  emaaatlDf 
from  the  best  professional  minds  in  America  and  Europe. 

That  the  efforts  thus  made  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  **  Jonair ai.'"  arc 
successful,  is  shown  by  the  position  accorded  to  it  in  both  America  and  £arope  aa  a 
national  exponent  of  medical  progress : — 

America  coatinnes  to  take  a  grtat  place  ia  thia  class    matter  it  oontains,  and  kaa  eetabltab^d  for  llMlf  a 
of  Journals  (qaarierlies),  at  the  head  of  whlcb  the  ,  reputation  In  every  eoantry  where  medlctBe  Is  miu 
great  work  of  l)r.  Hays,  the  American  Journal  qf  the    tWated  as  a  science. — Brit,  and  A^.  JKMl.-<A<r«r« 
Medical  Sciences^  still  holdH  Us  ground,  as  oar  quo-  <  Revieto,  April,  1871. 

tatious  have  often  proved.— i)ii*«n  MeU.  Prttt  and  \  .[.^1,  jf  ^^^  ,jj^  ,^,|^  j,  ^^.  ^f  ^^  beal-«o»dtte*e< 
Circular  ^  Jan.  SI,  1S72.  medical  qaarterllea  In  the  KoglUh  lanfuaf*,  aad  xk« 

Of  English  periodicals  the  Iran  e<  and  of  American  !  present  number  is  not  by  any  meaas  ioforior  t«  tu 
the  Am.  J<ffimal  qf  th€  Medical  Bcicnctg^  are  to  be  ;  predecessors.— iKJiwIon  LanMt,  Ang  33;  1ST3. 
regarded  as  necessities  to  the  reading  practlUoner.—       Almost  tbe  only  one  thai  eircuUles  evvrywh^rs 
N.  r.  Mtdical  GoMeUe,  Jan.  7,  1671.  ^^  ^ver  the  Union  and  la  Karope.— Ioiut<m  JNalaenj 

The  American  Journal  of  tfu  Medical  Seieneet '  T1mt9,  Sept.  6, 1868. 
yields  to  none  in  the  amount  of  original  and  borrowed  i 

And  that  it  was  specifically  included  in  the  award  of  a  medal  of  merit  to  the  Fob' 
lisher  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  '*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  SciXKCiji**  ha& 
never  been  raised  during  its  long  career,  it  is  still  Five  Dollars  per  annum ;  and 
when  paid  for  in  advance,  the  subscriber  receives  in  addition  the  "  Mbdioal  Nxwa  aai* 
Library,"  making  in  all  about  1500  large  octavo  pages  per  annum,  free  of  poatsige 

II. 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY 

is  a  monthly  periodical  of  Thirty-two  large  octavo  pages,  making  364  page^  per 
annum.  Its  *' rsEws  Department"  presents  the  current  information  of  the  day.  witb 
Clinical  Lectures  and  Hospital  Gleanings;  while  the  *'Lirrart  DKPARTasNT"  in  ik- 
voted  to  publiHhing  standard  works  on  the  various  branches  of  medical  &cience.  pagtsl 


*  Cummunicationa  areinrlted  from  gentlemen  in  all  partnof  the  coantrj.    Elaborate  artlelte  l««en*4 
by  the  Kdiiur  ar«  paid  for  bj  the  Pubiinher. 
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separately,  so  that  they  can  be  removed  and  bound  on  completion.  In  this  manner 
BuoBcribers  have  received,  withoat  expense,  each  works  as  **  Wat80k*s  Paactice." 
•*  Todd  and  Bowman's  Phtsiolooy,"  "  W  est  on  Ghildrbn,"  "  Maloaiqne's  Surgery,'* 
&c.  &c.  With  Jan.  1875,  will  be  commenced  the  publication  of  Dr.  William  Stokks's 
new  work  on  Frvrr  (see  p.  14),  rendering  this  a  very  desirable  time  for  new  sub- 
scriptions. 

As  stated  above,  the  subscription  price  of  the  "Medical  News  and  Library"  is 
One  Dollar  per  annum  in  advance;  and  it  is  furnished  without  charge  to  all  advance 
paying  subscribers  to  the  "Ajibbican  Journal  of  the  Medioal  Sciences.*' 

III. 

THE  MONTHLY  ABSTRACT  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  publication  in  England  of  Banking's  "Half-Ykarlt  Abstract  of  the  Mrdi- 
CAL  Sciences"  havingceased  with  the  volume, for  January,  1874,  its  place  has  been 
supplied  in  this  country  by  a  monthly  **  Abstract*'  containing  forty-eight  large  oc- 
tavo pages  each  month,  thus  furnishing  in  the  course  of  the  year  aboat  six  hundred 
pages,  the  same  amount  of  matter  as  heretofore  embraced  in  the  Half-Yearly  Abstract. 
As  the  discontinuance  of  the  "  Ranking*'  arose  from  the  multiplication  of  journals  ap- 
pearing more  frequently  and  presenting  the  same  character  of  material,  it  has  been 
thought  that  this  plan  of  monthly  issues  will  better  meet  the  wants  of  subscribers 
who  will  thus  receive  earlier  intelligence  of  the  improvements  and  discoveries  in  the 
medical  sciences.  The  aim  of  the  Monthly  Abstract  will  be  to  present  a  careful 
condensation  of  all  that  is  new  and  important  in  the  medical  journalism  of  the  world, 
and  all  the  prominent  professional  periodicals  of  both  hemispheres  will  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Editors. 

Subscribers  desiring  to  bind  the  Abstract  will  receive  on  application  at  the  end 
of  each  year,  a  cloth  cover,  gilt  lettered,  for  the  purpose,  or  it  will  be  sent  free  by 
mail  uu  receipt  of  the  postage,  which,  under  existing  laws,  will  be  six  cents. 

The  subscription  to  the  "  Monthly  Abstract,"  free  of  postage,  is  Two  Doli^rs 
AND  a  tlALF  a  year,  in  advance. 

As  stated  above,  however,  it  will  be  supplied  in  conjunction  with  the  '' American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Scibncrs"  and  the  **  Medical  News  and  Library,"  making 
in  all  about  TwEhTY-ONE  Hundred  pages  per  annum,  the  whole  free  of  postage^  for 
Six  Dollars  a  year,  in  advance. 

The  first  volume  of  the  "  Monthly  Abstract,"  from  July  to  December,  1874,  can 
be  bad  by  those  who  desire  to  have  complete  sets,  if  early  application  be  made,  for 
31  50,  forming  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  300  pages,  cloth. 

In  this  efibrt  to  bring  so  large  an  amount  of  practical  information  within  the  reach 
of  every  member  of  the  profession,  the  publisher  confidently  anticipates  the  friendly 
aid  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  dissemination  of  sound  medical  literature.  He 
trusts,  especially,  that  the  subscribers  to  the  "American  Medical  Journal"  will  call 
the  attention  of  their  acquaintances  to  the  advantages  thus  offered,  and  that  he  will 
be  sustained  in  the  endeavor  to  permanently  establish  medical  periodical  literature  od 
a  footing  of  cheapness  never  heretofore  attempted. 

PBEMIUM  POB  NEW  STTBSOEIBEEB  TO  THE  "  JOUBNAL." 

Any  gentleman  who  will  remit  the  amount  for  two  subscriptions  for  1875,  one  of 
which  must  be  for  a  new  subscriber^  will  receive  as  a  premium,  free  by  mail,  a  copy  ot 
*'  Flint's  £ssays  on  Conservative  Medicine"  (for  advertisement  of  which  see  p.  15), 
or  of  Sturoes'b  Clinical  Medicine"  (see  p.  14j,  or  of  the  new  edition  of ''  Swaynb's 
Obstetric  Aphorisms"  (see  p.  24),  or  of  **  Tanner's  Clincal  Manual"  (see  p.  5), 
or  of  "Chambers's  Bbbtobativb  Mrdicine"  (see  p  16),  or  of  "  West  on  Nervous 
Disorders  op  Children."    (See  page  21). 

*^*  Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered  will  go 
well  to  forward  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  oi 
complete  sets  for  the  year  1875,  as  the  constant  increase  in  the  subscription  list  almost 
always  exhausts  the  quantity  printed  shortly  after  publication. 

0*  The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  drawn 
to  the  order  of  the  undersigned.  Where  these  are  not  accessible,  remittances  for  the 
"Journal"  may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher,  by  forwarding  in  reoistkrbd 
letters.    Address, 
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Jt/WKn  MmtbxU  CoUtgt,  PUIa4itpkta. 

MEDICAL   LEXICON;  A  Dictionabt  of  Medical  Soibwcb:  C< 
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IIOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  M.D. 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND 

TIIB  COLLATERAL  8CIENCB8.     Revised,  with  nomeront  addilions.  bj  J»*ac    BaTI, 
H.  D.,  Editor  of  the  "  Amerlt^tm  Journal  oF  the  Medina]  Scirncee."  ^In  one  larg*  njti 


Hi!niT  U.  Lba'b  Publioations — (Mantuih). 


niEILL  (JOHN),  M,D„    and     cy MIT ff  (FRANCIS  Q,),  M,D„ 

^    Prof,  of  the  rfuttttUM  of  Msdietn*  in  tht  Univ.  of  Ptnna. 

AN   ANALYTICAL   COMPENDIUM   OF   THE   VARIOUS 

BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIBNCB ;  for  th«  Use  and  Bxamination  of  Stndentii.  A 
new  editioo,  rovlMd  and  improred.  In  one  rery  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo. 
Tolnme,  of  about  one  thoasaad  pages,  with  374  wood  outs,  oloth,  $4 ;  strongly  bonnd  in 
leather,  with  raised  bands,  $4  7b, 


The  Gompend  of  Drs.  NeUland  Smith  is  inoompftrs- 
bly  the  most  relaable  work  of  lt»elM«  •▼erpablished 
la  thti  ooantry.  Atlemptu  have  been  made  in  various 
qaarteri)  to  squeeze  Anatomy,  Pbjslology,  Surgery, 
che  Practice  of  Hedleine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Ifedica, 
«ttd  Chemistry  into  a  single  manaal;  but  the  opera- 
eloB  has  signally  fkiled  In  the  hands  of  all  up  to  the 
advent  of  **  Nelll  and  Smith's"  Tolame,  which  is  quite 
a  miracle  of  success.  The  outlines  of  the  whole  are 
admirably  drawn  and  lllurttrated,  and  the  authors 
are  eminently  entitled  to  the  grateful  consideration 
of  the  student  of  every  class.^JlT.  0.  Jfed.  and  Swrg. 
loitmal. 

There  are  but  few  students  or  praotltiouers  of  me- 
dleine  nnaeqaalnted  with  Ihe  former  editions  of  this 
anassnming  though  highly  instructire  work.  The 
whole  science  of  medicine  appears  to  hare  been  sifted, 
as  th^  gold-l)earing  sands  of  El  Dorado,  and  the  pre- 


cious fkctstreasured  up  in  this  little  Tolume.  A  com- 
plete portable  librarj  so  condensed  that  the  student 
may  make  it  his  constant  pocket  companion. —  West- 
em  Lancet. 

In  the  rapid  course  of  lectures,  where  work  for  the 
students  is  heary,  and  review  necessary  for  an  exa- 
minatioa,  a  compend  is  not  only  raluable,  but  it  Is 
almost  a  eine  qua  non.  The  one  before  us  is,  in  most 
of  the  divisions,  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  books 
of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  Of  course  it  is  useless 
for  us  to  recommend  it  to  ail  last  course  students,  but 
there  is  a  class  to  whom  we  very  sincerely  commend 
tnis  cheap  book  as  worth  its  weight  in  silver— that 
class  is  the  graduates  in  medicine  o/  more  than  ten 
years*  standing,  who  have  not  studied  medicine 
since.  They  will  perhaps  find  out  from  it  that  the 
science  is  not  exactly  now  what  it  was  when  they 
left  It  off.— 7A«  Stethoeeope. 


ffARTSHORNE  {HENRY),  M.  2>., 

Profeaeor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  <\f  Pennsylvania. 

A   CONSPECTUS   OF   THE    MEDICAL   SCIENCES;  containing 

Handbooks  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medioa,  Practical  Medioin^ 

Surgery,  and  Obstetrics.   Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  improved.     In  one  large 

royal  l2mo.  volume  of  more  than  1000  closely  printed  pages,  with  477  illustrations  on 

wood.     Ctoth,  $4  25  ;  leather,  $5  00.     {Lately  Jeaued.) 

The  favor  with  which  this  work  has  been  received  has  stimulated  the  author  in  its  revision  to 

render  it  in  every  way  fitted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  student,  or  of  the  practitioner  desirous  to 

rerresh  his  ncquaintanee  with  the  various  departments  of  medical  science.    The  various  sections  have 

been  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  day,  while  preserving  the  oondensa< 

tion  of  form  by  which  so  vast  an  accumulation  of  facts  have  been  brought  within  so  narrow  a 

compass.     The  series  of  illustrations  has  been  much  improved,  while  by  the  use  of  a  smaller  type 

the  additions  have  been  incorporated  without  increasing  unduly  the  sise  of  the  volume. 

and  the  clear  and  instractive  illustrations  in  some 
parts  of  the  work. — American  Joum,  of  Pharmacu, 
Philadelphia,  July,  1874. 

The  volume  will  be  found  useful,  not  only  to  stu- 
dents, bat  to  many  others  who  may  desire  to  refresh 
their  memories  with  the  smallest  possible  expendi- 
ture of  time.— jv;  Y.  Med.  Journal,  Sept.  1874. 

The  student  will  And  this  the  most  convenient  and 
nsefol  book  of  the  kind  on  which  he  can  lay  his 
hand.— Pacf/fe  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.,  Aug.  1S74. 


The  wi>rk  before  n»  hai*  already  successfully  assert- 
ed its  claim  to  the  confidence  and  favor  of  the  profes- 
ftion ;  it  bat  remains  for  us  to  say  that  in  the  present 
edition  Ihe  whole  work  ha«  been  fully  overhauled 
and  brought  op  to  the  present  xtatus  of  the  science. — 
Atlanta  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Sept.  1874. 

The  work  \*  intemled  as  an  aid  to  the  medical  stu- 
dent, attd  an  sach  appears  to  admirably  fulfil  Its  ob- 
ject by  its  excellent  arrangement,  the  full  compilation 
of  facts,  the  perspicuity  aud  terseness  of  langaage, 


L 


UDLO  W  (J.  L,),  M,  2>. 

A  MANUAL  OP  EXAMINATIONS   upon  Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and 
Therapeutics.  To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  370  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  816  large  pages,  cloth,  $3  25 ;  leather,  $3  75. 
The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  snit- 
able  for  the  office  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 


rPANNER  (THOMAS  HAWKES),  M,D.,^c, 

^  A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAG- 

NOSIS.    Third  American  from  the  Second  London  Bdltion.    Revised  and  Enlarged  by 

Tilbury  Fox,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Skin  Department  in  UnHersity  College  Hospital, 

ke.   In  one  neat  rolnme  small  ]2mo.,  of  about  375  pages,  oloth,  $1  50. 

*m*  ^7  reference  to  the  "  Prospeotns  of  Journal"  on  page  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  work  is 

offered  as  a  premium  for  proeuring  new  subsoribers  to  the  "  Ambxioas  Joubnal  of  tbb  BIbdical 

SCtBMCBS.'^ 


Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  most  eompaot  vade  me- 
enm  for  the  nse  of  the  advanced  student  and  junior 
practitioner  with  which  we  are  aeqnaiated. — Boston 
Msd.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Sept.  22, 1870. 

It  eontalns  so  mneh  that  is  yalnahle,  preaeated  in 
so  attractive  a  form,  that  it  can  hardly  be  spared 
eren  in  the  presence  of  more  fall  and  complete  works. 
Its  eoarenient  sise  makes  it  a  ralnable  eompanion 
to  the  conn  try  practitioner,  and  if  constantly  car- 
ried by  him,  would  often  reader  him  good  service, 
and  relieve  many  a  doabt  and  perplexity .'£r«a««i»- 
worth  Mtd.  Herald,  July.  1870. 


The  objections  commonly,  and  Justly,  urged  against 
the  general  run  of  "oompends,"  "conspectuses,"  and 
other  aids  to  indolence,  are  not  applicable  to  this  little 
volume,  which  contains  In  concise  phrase  Just  those 
practical  details  that  are  of  most  use  in  daily  diag- 
nosis, but  which  the  young  practitioner  finds  it  dim- 
cult  to  carry  always  in  his  memory  without  some 
quickly  accessible  means  of  reference.  Altogether, 
the  book  is  one  which  we  can  heartily  commend  to 
those  who  have  not  opportunity  for  extensive  read- 
ing, or  who,  having  read  much,  still  wish  an  occa- 
sional practical  reminder.—^.  T.  Med.  Oeuutts,  Nov. 
10  1S70. 


Henby  C.  Lba'8  P VBhiOATioJ!iH-^{  Anatomy )> 


QR^y  (BENEF),  F,R.S., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  Qeorffe'9  Hospital^  London. 

ANATOMY,   DESCRIPTIVE    AND    SURGICAL.      The  I>rBwfBp«  bj 

H.  V.  Cabtsr,  M.  D.,  late  Demonstrator  on  Anatomj  at  St.  George's  Bovpitsl ;  Ui#  Diiif 
tions  jointly  by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Cartrr.     A  new  American,  from  the  fifth  «BlRrf«4 
and  improved  London  edition.    In  one  magnificent  imperial  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  M9 
pages,  with  465  large  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.     Priee  1b  olotk,  $6  •• ;  lea- 
ther, raised  bands,  $7  00.     {Just  Issued.) 

The  author  has  endeavored  in  this  work  to  cover  a  more  extended  range  of  tnbjeeta  than  la  cat- 
tomary  in  the  ordinary  text-bookB,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  ttndoit.  Vol 
also  the  application  of  those  details  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  thus  rendering  it  both 
a  guide  for  the  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  active  praotitionar.  The  as 
gravings  form  a  special  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them  being  the  sise  of  BalRiv,  B«Brij  aU 
original,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  evt,  in  plaee  of 
figures  of  reference,  with  descriptions  at  the  foot.  They  thus  form  a  complete  and  splendid  —rice, 
which  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in  obtaining  a  dear  idea  of  Anatomy,  a&d  will  also  earre  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  neeessity  of  reealliRf 
the  details  of  the  dissecting  room ;  while  combining,  as  it  does,  a  complete  Atlas  of  Anatomy,  with 
a  thorough  treatise  on  systematic,  descriptive,  and  applied  Anatomy,  the  work  will  h«  fowBd  of 
essential  use  to  all  physicians  who  receive  students  in  their  oflioes,  relieving  both  preeefHor  asd 
pupil  of  much  labor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough  medical  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  this  edition,  it  has  been  kept  at  ita  former  Tory  moderate 
price,  rendering  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  now  before  the  profession. 

Tbe  illnstrations  are  beantifnlly  execated,  and  ren-  j  From  time  to  time,  as  eaeoeiisive  edltioan  hare  %^ 
dor  this  work  an  ladispenBableadjanot  to  the  library  I  peared,  we  bave  bad  noeh  pleamire  la  e3cpr#»*lac 
of  tbe  inrgeon.  This  remark  applies  wltb  great  force  '  the  general  Judgment  of  the  wonderful  excelleace  of 
to  tboiie  Durgeons  practising  at  a  distance  from  onr  I  Gray's  Anatomy. — Cfincinnati  LaneH,  ^uly,  1570. 
large  oitlee,  as  the  opportunity  of  refreshing  their  Altogether,  It  is  unqnestlonsbly  the  meet  eoMFleto 
memory  by  actual  dissection  is  not  always  attain-  .  ^ad  serviceable  text-book  la  anatomy  that  hae  ever 
able  —  ^ffna<//.  M^d.  Journal,  Ang.  1870.  y^^^  presented  to  tbe  stadent,  and  forms  a  •trikiai 

The  work  liitoo  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  '  contrast  to  the  dry  and  perplexing  volnmea  oa  '&• 
profession  to  need  any  comment.  Mo  medical  man  '  Kamesnbject  through  which  Ibetr  predeeen^ometruf' 
CfiQ  afford  to  be  vritbout  it,  if  its  only  merit  were  to  '  gled  in  days  gone  hj.^N.  T.  Jfea.  fieeord,  Jmae  IX 


serve  au  a  reminder  of  that  which  so  soon  beeoaes 
forgotten,  when  not  called  Into  firequent  use,  vli.,  the 
relations  and  names  of  the  complex  organism  of  tbe 


1870. 

To  commend  Oray's  Anatomy  to  tbe  medical  pro- 
fession is  almost  as  mneh  a  work  of  supererofatiea 


hnman  body.    The  pre»ent  edition  is  mnch  improved.    „  ^  ^^uld  be  to  give  a  favorable  notice  of  the  Bible 
^Oali/omia  Med.  Gautte,  July,  1870.  ,  j^  ^^^  religious  press.    To  say  that  It  Is  tbe 

Oray*B  Anatomy  has  been  so  long  tbe  standard  of 
perfection  with  every  student  of  anatomy,  that  we 
need- do  no  more  than  eall  attention  to  tbe  Improve- 
ment In  the  present  edition.— Detroit  SevUw  of  Med. 
and  Fharm.,  Ang.  1870. 


complete  and  conveniently  arranged  text-book  ef  its 
kind.  Is  to  repeat  what  each  geoeratioa  of  etodtate 
has  learned  as  a  tradUloa  of  the  elders,  aad  rmit^i 
by  personal  experience. — S   Y.  Med.  OaaetUy  Dee. 

17, 1870. 


^MITH  (HENR  Y H.),  M.D.,        and  JJORNER  ( WILLIAM  E.),  M.D., 

Pn)f.  of  Bwrffery  in  the  Univ.  of  Penna. ,  Ac.  Late  Prqf.  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univ.  of  Fmna. ,  «• . 

AN    ANATOMICAL    ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the 

Human  Body.    In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  oloth,  with  about  six  handrad  aad 
fifty  beautiful  figures.     $4  60. 

The  plan  of  this  Atlas,  which  renders  it  so  pecn- 1  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared;  aad  we  mast  add. 
Itarly  convenient  for  the  student,  and  ltH«nperbar- 1  the  very  beautiful  manner  la  which  It  Is  "got  up, 
titticalexecntion,  have  been  already  pointed  out.  We  |  U  so  creditable  to  the  eonatry  ae  to  be  fialterlaf  le 
muKt  congratulate  the  student  upon  the  completion    our  national  pride.— amer<<»a  Jfedleol /o«r«a< 
of  this  Atlas,  as  It  Is  the  moat  convenient  work  of  I 

SJEARPEY  i  WILLIAM),  M,D.,     and      Q  GAIN  (JONES  #•  RICHARD} 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joskpb 

LxiDT,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Complato  ia  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  1300  pages,  with  511  illustrations;  cloth,  $0  00. 

The  very  low  price  of  this  standard  work,  and  its  completeness  in  all  departments  of  the  sabiaot, 
should  command  for  it  a  place  in  the  library  of  all  anatomical  students. 

OfODOES  (RICHARD  Jf.),  M.D., 

Late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  tn  ttu  Medical  Department  of  Barvard  University. 

PRACTICAL  DISSECTIONS.    Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.     In 

one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  half-bound,  $2  00. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  anatomical  student  a  clear  and  eoDcisa  daacriptioa 
.>f  that  which  he  is  expected  to  observe  in  an  ordinary  couise  of  dissections.  The  author  has 
endeavored  to  omit  unnecessary  details,  and  lo  present  the  snbje  jt  in  the  form  which  many  yeair 
experience  has  shown  him  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  intelligible  to  the  itudaal.  fa  tha 
rarision  of  the  present  edition,  he  has  sedulously  labored  to  render  the  volume  mora  worthy  of 
the  favor  with  which  it  haa  heretofore  been  received. 


HO^M BR- 6 SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY.  |     In  «  vols.  8vo.,  of  over  lOOOpacee.  wtlh 
Eighth  edition,  <*zt«im«THv  revised  and  modified.  1     SOO  wood-enU:  cloth.  i«t  flO 


lere  tha» 


flSNRT  C.  LiA'B  PuBLiOATiONH — (Anotomy), 


IMTILSON  {ERASMUS),  F.B.S. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.    Edited 

bj  W.  H.  QoBSscHT,  M.  B.,  Profeuor  of  Qeneraland  Snrgioal  Anatomy  in  the  Medioal  Col- 
lage of  Ohio.    lUiutrated  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-seren  engravings  on  wood.     Id 
one  large  and  handsome  ootavo  volume,  of  over  600  large  pages ;  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather, 
$5  00. 
The  pnbliaher  trusts  that  the  well-earned  reputation  of  this  long-established  favorite  will  be 
aore  than  maintained  by  the  present  edition.     Besides  a  very  thorough  revision  by  the  author,  it 
has  been  most  carefully  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the  efforts  of  both  have  been  directed  to  in> 
trcduoing  everything  which  increased  experience  in  its  use  has  suggested  as  desirable  to  render  it 
a  complete  text-book  for  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  Human  Ana- 
tomy.    The  amount  of  additions  which  it  has  thus  received  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
tiiH  present  edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  smaller  type 
and  an  enlarged  page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  convenient  siie.    The  author  has  not 
only  thus  added  largely  to  the  work,  but  he  has  also  made  alterations  throughout,  wherever  there 
appeared  the  opportunity  of  improving  the  arrangement  or  style,  so  as  to  present  every  fact  in  its 
most  appropriate  manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible.   The  editoi 
has  exercised  the  utmost  caution  to  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increased 
ihe  number  of  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  in  this  edition 
than  in  the  last,  thus  bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  interest  or 
tmporkance. 


B 


EA TR  (CHRISTOPHER),  F,  R.  C,  S., 

Tioeher  o/  Optrativt  Surgery  in  OnivergUy  GolUge^  LoiuUm. 

PKACTIGAL  ANATOMY:   A  Manual  of  Dissections.     From  tht 

Second  revised  and  improved  London  edition.  Bdited,  with  additions,  by  W.  W.  Kbxii, 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  678  pages,  with  247  illustrations.  Cloth.  $3  60  ,* 
leather,  $4  00.     {LaU/y  Publighed.) 

J>r.  Keen,  the  Amerieiftn  editor  of  thin  work,  la  Ms  .  taining  Its  hold  apon  the  slippery  elopes  of  anatomy. 
preface,  says :  **la  preMotUig  this  Ainerican  edition  |  —St.  LouU  Mtd.  and  Surg.  JoumtUf  Mar.  10, 1S71. 
»r  •  Heath's  Practical  Anatomy,'  I  feel  that  1  ha^e  ,  ,i  ^ppe^s  to  as  certain  that,  as  agalde  In  dlssec 
been  lastramenui  la  snpp  yiag  a  want  loug  fell  for  ,  .j^^  ^^^  „  ^  ^^^^  oonlainint;  facts  of  anatomy  in 
armi  dissector  s  maaaaf,  "4  this  assertion  of  Its  i  ^^ef  aad  eaally  anderetood  form,  this  manual  U 
editor  we  deem  is  f ullj  J  iwufled,  after  an  examlna.  complete.  This  work  contains,  also,  very  perfect 
Mon  of  iU  contenu,  for  li  U  really  an  •jwil^t  work,  aiastratlone  of  paru  which  can  thas  be  more  easily 
Indeed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  best  of  iu.  cUss  aaderstood  and  studied ;  In  this  respect  it  compare 
with  which  we  are  acqaaiated ;  resembling  Wilson  '^^^rably  with  works,  of  much  grwter  pretension, 
in  t«"«  »a4  clear  descriptioa,  eacelhug  most  of  the  ,  ^^^^  manuals  of  anatomy  are  always  favorite  w«rae 
so^alied  practical  anatomical  di»«fctor»  in  the  scope  ,  ^^^  medical  stndenU.  We  would  earnestly  recom- 
of  the  subject  and  practical  selected  matter.  .  .  .  ,  ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  H^^l,  attention ;  It  has  excellences 
la  reading  this  work,  one  is  forcibly  Impressed  with  ,  ^^ich  make  it  valuable  as  a  guide  in  dissecting,  as 
the  great  pains  the  author  takes  to  Impress  the  sub-  |  ^^n  ^^  i^  studying  anatomy .-Uu/ato  Medical  and 
Ject  npon  the  mind  of  the  student.  He  Is  full  of  rare  ,  SuraicalJournai  J^u.  1871. 
and  pleasing  little  devleee  to  aid  memory  In  mala- 1        *^  *        •         • 


nELLAMT{E,),  KR.C.S 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  SURGICAL  ANATOMY:  A  Text- 

Book  for  Students  preparing  for  their  Pais  Examination.    With  engravings  on  wood.    In 
one  handsome  royal  llmo.  volume.    Cloth,  $2  'lb.     {Just  Issued.) 

We  welcome  Mr.  Bellamy's  work,  as  a  contribu- 
tion tothe«tady  of  regional  ana  torn  jTi  of  equal  value 


to  the  student  and  the  surgeon.  It  Is  written  in  a 
clear  and  concise  style,  and  its  practical  snggestlona 
add  largely  to  th^  interest  attacblog  to  its  technical 
details  — CMcagu  Med.  AjKimiiMr,  March  1,  lb7t. 

We  cordially  congratnlate  Mr.  Bellamy  upon  hav- 
ing produced  it  — Mtd.  Timts  and  Qas. 


We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  \i.^8i%td€nt'M 
Journal. 

Mr.  Bellamy  has  spared  no  pains  to  produce  a  reaU 
ly  reliable  student's  guide  to  Durgical  anatomy— vae 
whtch  all  candidates  for  surgical  degrees  mny  c<>n- 
suit  with  advaatage,  and  which  posseses  much  ori- 
ginal matter. — Jfctf.  Pr^s  and  Circular. 


MAC  USE  (JOSEPH). 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     By  Jossph  Maoliss,  Surgeon.    In  one 

volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto;  with  68  large  and  splendid  plates,  drawn  in  the  best 

style  and  beautifully  colored,  containing  190  figures,  many  of  them  the  siie  of  life;  together 

with  copious  explanatory  letter-press.     Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  eioih.    Price 

$14  0«. 

We  kaow  of  ao  work  oa  sorgieal  aaatomy  wkleh  f  fioae  have  hitheito,  we  think,  been  given.    While 

can  compete  with  tt.— -faiwerf.  { the  operator  is  shown  every  veoael  and  nerve  wl^ere 

fbe  work  ef  MacUse  oa  surgical  aaatomy  is  of  the  |  4n  operacioa  is  eoatemplated,  the  exact  anatomist  is 

aigheet  value.    la  some  reapects  It  Is  the  best  pabli'  ;  refreshed  by  those  etear  and  distlaei  dlsseeiivus, 

saiioa  ef  iU  kind  we  have  seen,  aad  Is  worthy  of  a  ,  which  every  oae  must  appreciate  who  has  a  particle 

piaee  ia  the  library  of  any  medical  man,  while  the  i  of  eathneiaem.    The  Baglleh  medical  press  has  quite 

iladent  ceald  scarcely  make  a  betur  Inveatment  thaa  ,  exhausted  the  words  of  praise,  la  recommeading  c  hi» 

this.— 7%c  WulsmJommatt^/MedieintandSurgtry.  ^  admirable  treatise.— ITosfon  Jfed.  and  Surg.  Journ. 

Wo  such  itthofrapMe  lllastratioas  ef  surgical  re- 


fJARTSHORNE  (HENRY),  M.D., 

AA  Pro/s»90T  Q/Hygitn4,  tie  ,  in  the  Univ.  o/Penna, 

HANDBOOK  OF  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSf  nd   Edi^ 

UoBt  revised.  In  ane  royal  ISmo.  volume,  with  120  wood-c  Usued,^ 


Henet  C.  Lea's  Pdblioatiosb — (Physiologff). 


MARSnALL  [JOHN),  F.  R.  S., 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  HUMAN  AND  COMPARATITB. 

With  Additioni  by  Prascib  Oubsit  SHi-ra,  M.  D.,  Frofcraor  of  the  IniUtnUi  of  Hcdl- 

..     —_■_  jjjjy  j,f  pennsjlvsniB,  4o.     With  DDmeroDi  illnBi™tion».      In  ae*  Utgt 


eompooit  or  ph7«loluFj  mot*  nMfol  to  lb*  stadcDl 
Ihu  lti)>  votk.— 'SI.  iMuti  Mtd,  and  Surg.  /DHmal, 


ealhcr.  i>iiiad  band*.  $1  i9. 


LancH,  ftb.  U,  'tMS, "°"  '"    ""'  "' 

TharekTataw,  Ifinr,  omn  t<cuai|iiuli>4  autoal 
iBd  pbjiloloitala  Itonii  ibn  diitiapiuhed  prartHui 
■orggcT  ■*  "Dlrerill;  CoUegu;  aiid  h>kul«t«r 
layed  lfa«  tilibMI  IsI»ll>llaD  •>  ■  tuebat  alptfylb- 

iDd  (iiplila  lllD»n.(l<'a.     We  )>t,,  r>»ly  lb«  |t> 


pARPESTER  {WILLIAM  B.),  M.D..  F.R. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  appli- 

(i«tioDS  to  PfTcholdgy,  Pathology,  Thenpenlloi,  Uygirnc  and  Fofeniin  Medic' 
ArDCricBurTomtheliirtBndTeTiiedLDDdonedilioii.  Withneu-lf tbrKhiindr>d 
Kdited,  with  additi one,  bjr  Fbakcib  QDitiriT  Bhite,  M.  X).,  Vloitaet  of  the  InilitBt*!  at 
Medicine  in  Ibe  DniTareit;  of  PennfjIvaniB,  Ao.  In  on*  verjr  Urgg  uid  beKutlful  Mian 
Tolarae.ofBbout  BOO  iBrgipugeB.hBDdsumelypriDtod;  cloth,  >b  SOi  lealhrr.nbad  kuiib, 
$S  60. 
Witli  Di.  Smltb.  vs  loatlileDtlr  hslleTt- 


lhB  nlif  nlology  of  lbs  hBnmn  org«Bl.in  ejiB  b«  M  wall 
abtlluad.  bub*  betlei  sdapl^  .rni  the  dh  of  iiieh  •■ 

:li<  1niil(oWi  afld  jiraotioa  af  msdlciga.— .im.  yaw. 


WaduublBUllllndi 
lot  BQllejei.— KhvCil 


wi)oolT"Tt"»ll-Hli*li'>B.  .lor  opiBloa  Iiubb* 
luanaDca,  tbit  II  U  our  anUortty.— ^ItesM  JM 


or  rwK  ajjfs  aothob. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  Ameri- 

esn.  from  tha  Fourth  and  Revised  Locdon  Editioo.     In  one  Urge  and  handf  ama  oetui 
Tolame,  with  over  thraa  bandrad  beButifuI  iUustntionf     Pp.  7&!.    Cloth,  $5  00. 
Aa  »  oouiplate  and  aondenged  (raatlBa  on  it;  eiteoded  and  foipoitaDt  isl^tflt,  thir  work  tM«OBM 

1  neoaadtj  to  stndentt  of  nBlaral  loienca,  while  the  very  low  price  at  «h)«li  It  !■  offarMl  plaMt  It 

within  the  reuib  of  aU. 


triRKES  (  WILLIAM  SENHOUSK),  M.D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.      Edilud  by  W.  Mohbant  Baker, 

M.D.,  F.B.C.e.      A  new  Amarioan  from  the  eighth  and  iinproted  Lgndan  eiUtina.     Wllk 
ubuut  two  bandrad  and  fifty  illuftratloni.     In  one  large  and  haodiome  royal  Umo.  vol- 
ume.    Cloth,  t'i  2^ ;  leather,  {3  T&.     {Laul;)  Uxi-al.) 
KIrkei'  Phyeiulogy  hm  lung  been  known  as  a  conci«e  and  eiceediugly  oonvBBient  text-bOBk, 
pieeeDilng  within  a  nntruw  oompass  all  thnt  li  importnnt  for  the  Bludaal.     Th*>  rapiijity  wlife 
wbioh  lufloeEiiive  editions  have  followed  eosh  other  in  KngUnd  haa  aoablad  the  eclilur  to  kaap  It 
(horongbly  on  a  leiel  with  Iha  ohanget  and  new  dimturariei  made  in  the  mlenue,  nod  the  eighth 
edition,  of  wbioh  the  present  ia  a  reprint,  baa  appeared  ao  recently  thBt  it  uay  bo  regardeil  at 


'ledge  of  Iblirapldlfob 


f."«"l^i 


jrMirthBll     Tfcabi 


!s3i  ""'■■"" 

B^o^M.J.«^Sury 

J'turn..  April  li^ 

beal  t»»k  u 
-FAKn,  it 
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nALTON  {J.  (7.),  M.  /)., 

-^^  Pro/etsor  of  PhyHolngy  in  the  OoUege  of  PhyHdan*  and  SurffwnSt  Ifew  York^  Ac. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.   Designed  for  the  use 

of  Sindenta  and  Praotitionera  of  Medicine.  Fifth  edition,  reTised,  with  nearly  three  hun- 
dred illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  heantifol  octavo  Tolume,  of  over  700  pages,  cloth, 
$5  36  :  leather,  $6  25. 

Preface  to  the  Fifth  Edition. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  preyiona 
QditioDS  have  been  retained,  so  far  as  they  hare  been  found  useful  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
a  text-book  for  students  of  medicine.  The  incessant  advance  of  all  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences,  never  more  active  than  within  the  last  five  years,  has  furnished  many  valuable  aids  to 
the  special  investigations  of  the  physiologist ;  and  the  progress  of  physiologicad  research,  during 
the  same  period,  has  required  a  careful  revision  of  the  entire  work,  and  the  modification  or  re- 
arrangement of  many  of  its  parts.  At  this  day,  nothing  is  regarded  as  of  any  value  in  natural 
science  which  is  not  based  upon  direct  and  intelligible  observation  or  experiment ;  and,  aocord- 
tugly,  the  discussion  of  deubtfbl  or  theoretical  questions  has  been  avoided,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
the  present  volume,  while  new  facts,  from  whatever  source,  if  fully  established,  have  been  added 
and  incorporated  with  the  results  of  previous  investigation.  A  number  of  new  illustrations  have 
been  introduced,  and  a  few  of  the  older  ones,  which  seemed  to  be  no  longer  useful,  have  been 
omitted.  In  all  the  changes  and  additions  thus  made,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  make  the 
book,  in  its  present  form,  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  actual  oonditions  of  physiological  science. 

Ksw  ToBK,  October,  1871. 

In  this,  the  standard  text- book  on  Physiology,  all  that  is  needed  to  maintain  the  favor  with  which 
It  is  regarded  by  the  profession,  is  the  author's  assurance  that  it  has  h.een  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  advanced  science  of  the  day.  To  accomplish  this  has  required 
some  enlargement  of  the  work,  but  no  advance  has  been  made  in  the  price. 


Tbe  fifth  editloa  of  thi«  traly  valuable  work  on 
Human  Physiology  comeB  to  as  with  many  valuable 
ImprovementH  and  KddttioDi.  A«  a  text-book  of 
physiology  the  work  of  Prof.  Dalton  has  long  been 
well  known  as  one  of  the  beat  which  coold  be  placed 
la  the  hand»  of  stadent  or  practitioner.  Prof.  Dalton 
has,  in  the  several  editions  of  bis  work  heretofore 
poblUbed,  labored  to  keep  step  with  the  advancement 
In  science,  and  the  last  edition  showeby  itslmpruve- 
ments  on  former  oaos  that  he  is  determined  to  main- 
tain  the  high  standard  of  his  work.  We  predict  for 
the  present  edition  looreaaed  favor,  though  this  work 
has  long  been  the  favorite  standard.— ^u^olo  Med. 
an4  Surg.  Journal,  April,  1872. 

An  extended  notice  of  a  work  so  generally  and  fa- 
vorably known  a«  this  is  unnecessary.  It  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  text-books  on 
the  subject  in  the  English  language.— 5t.  Louis  Med. 
Archives,  May,  1672. 

We  know  no  treatise  In  physiology  so  clear,  oom- 

Elete,  well  assimilated,  and  perfectly  digested,  as 
Walton's.  He  never  writes  cloudily  or  dubiously,  or 
In  mere  quotation.  He  assimilates  all  his  material, 
aod  from  it  constructs  a  homogeneous  transparent 
^gument,  which  is  always  honest  and  well  informed, 
find  hides  neither  truth.  Ignorance,  nor  doubt,  so  far 
as  either  belongs  to  the  subject  in  hand.-^Brif.  Med. 
Journal,  March  23,  ld72. 


Dr.  Dalton's  treatise  is  well  known,  and  by  many 
highly  esteemed  In  this  country.  It  is,  indeed,  a  good 
elementary  treatise  on  the  subject  it  professes  to 
teach,  and  may  sufely  be  pat  into  the  hands  of  Eog* 
lisb  students.  It  has  one  great  merit — it  is  clear,  and, 
on  the  whole,  admirably  illustrated.  The  part  we 
have  always  esteemed  most  highly  is  that  relating 
to  Embryology.  The  diagrams  given  of  the  various 
stages  of  development  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  sub- 
ject than  do  those  in  general  use  in  this  country ;  and 
the  text  maybe  said  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  equally 
clear.— London  Med.  Times  and  Oax^te,  March  23, 
1872. 

Dalton's  Physiology  is  already,  and  deservedly, 
the  favorite  text-book  of  the  majority  of  American 
medical  students.  Treating  a  most  interesting  de- 
partment of  seienoein  his  own  peeuliarly  lively  and 
fascinating  style.  Dr.  Dalton  carries  his  reader  along 
without  effort,  and  at  the  same  time  Impresses  upon 
his  mind  the  troths  taught  much  more  successfully 
than  if  they  were  buried  beneath  a  multitude  of 
words.—- £an«a«  Oity  Med.  Journal^  April,  1878. 

Professor  Dalton  la  regarded  Justly  as  the  authority 
in  this  country  on  physiological  sabjecta,  and  the 
fifth  edition  of  his  valuable  work  fully  jastifies  the 
exalted  opinion  the  medical  world  has  of  his  labors. 
This  last  edition  is  greatly  enlarged.— Virginia  Olin- 
ieal  Record,  April,  1872. 


rkUNOLISON  (ROBLEV\  M,D.. 

J^  '        Professor  of  InstUutea  of  Medicine  in  Jefferson  Medical  OoUege,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.    Thoroughly  revised  and 

extensively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  illustrations.    In  two 
large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  volumes  of  about  1600  pages,  cloth,  $7  00. 


TEHMANN  {a  O.). 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY-    Translated  from  the  second  edi- 

tion  by  Qsorob  E.  Day,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Ae.,  edited  by  R.  B.  Roosbs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Ohemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  illttstration4 
selected  from  Funke's  Atlas  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Com- 
plete in  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two 
hundred  illustrations,  cloth,  $0  00. 


JfT  TSS  SAMS  AUTHOE. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.    Translated  from  the 

German,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Chkstoh  Morris,  M.D.,  with  an  Introductory 
Bssay  on  Vital  Force,  by  Professor  Samuil  Jackbon,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 

TR&ia.    With  illostrstioni  on  wood.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  vr* '  '*'*'*  "^ageg, 

doth,  $2  36 
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eogaved  in  medicine  and  pbtmacy.  and  w«  be«niW 
commend  It  to  onr  readern.— >(7anAMl«t  t^amcai.  <>«t 
1871. 


A  TTFIELD  (JOHN),  Ph.  /)., 

"^^  Proftisttor  of  Praetical  CketnUtry  to  the  Pharmacetttieal  Society  of  <9rMi  Britain.  *r 

CHEMISTRY,   GENERAL,  MEDICAL,  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL: 

inolnding  the  Chemistry  of  the  U.  8.  Pharmacopceia.     A  Mannal  of  the  Oeoeral  Privriplef 

of  the  Science,  and  their  Applicntion  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.     Fifth  Edition,  reriae^ 

hy  the  author.     In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  Tolume ;  cloth,  $3  75 ;  l9ath«r.  M  SS 

{Lately  Issued.) 

No  other  Americ«n  pnljlicatlon  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  coTers  the  same  ground,  or  doen  it  so  well. 
In  addition  to  an  admirable  expose  of  tho  facts  and 
principleB  of  general  elementary  chemistry,  the  aa- 
thor  has  presented  ui*  with  a  cond^nned  m<»i«R  of  prac- 
tical matter,  jant  Rurh  a^  the  medical  student  and 
practitioner  needs. — Cincinnati  Lancet,  Mar.  1874. 

We  commend  the  work  heartily  as  one  of  the  best 
cext-bookH  extant  for  the  medical  stndent. — Detroit 
Rev.  of  Med.  and  Pharm.,  Feb.  1872. 

The  be«it  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language. 
—jr.  Y.  PaychologiealJoumnl^  Jan.  1872. 

The  work  is  constructed  with  direct  reference  to 
the  wants  of  medical  and  pharmaceutical  students ; 
and,  although  an  English  work,  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  British  and  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeias are  indicated,  making  it  as  useful  here  as  in 
England.  Altogether,  the  book  is  one  we  can  heart- 
ily recommend  to  practitioners  as  well  as  students. 
—A',  r.  Med.  Journal,  Dec.  1871. 

It  differs  from  pther  text«liooks  In  the  following 


When  the  original  English  edition  ofthUwtvrk 
pnbliHhed.  we  had  oceanion  to  expreee  Aur  hlfh  a^ 
preciation  of  Its  worth,  and  also  to  reTiew,  la  ci>«- 
siderable  detail,  the  main  featureM  of  tbe  book.  A« 
the  arrangement  of  subjeots,  and  the  laalo  p«r1  «f 
the  text  or  the  present  edition  are  similar  to  tke  fv««^ 
mer  publication,  it  will  be  ne^dlesA  fur  a»  to  go  <*▼«! 
the  ground  a  second  time ;  we  may.  bowerwr.  call  at- 
tention to  a  marked  advantage  po««i«a%iHl  ttythe  Ab^ 
rican  work— we  allude  to  the  inlrodQctioii  of  tke 
chemistry  of  tbe  preparations  of  tb»  rniieJ  f«av*« 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  well  an  that  relating  tf^  th»  Brttitk 
authority.  —  Canadian  Pharmaetxitimi  JtnirmjU, 
Nov.  1871. 

Chemistry  has  borne  the  name  of  helng  a  hard  ea^ 
Ject  to  master  by  the  student  af  madido«w  aaj 
chiefly  because  so  much  of  It  eonirtvta  of  roi»poR«i* 

only  of  interest  to  the  seieotlficchemtAt;  la  thlowArt 
particulars :  first,  in  the  exclu8lon  of  matter  relating  !  such  portions  are  modified  or  altogether  left  «^at,  aatf 
to  compounds  which,  at  present,  are  only  of  interest  in  thearrangementof  theMubiect  raatterof  tbe  w«>rt. 
to  the  scientific  chemist;  secondly,  in  containing  the  practical  utility  is  souahl  after,  and  we  ibiok  ^  I  y 
chemistry  of  every  substance  recognised  offlci««lly  or  '  attained  We  commend  it  for  ItxclvarneAA  A,nd  4rd«r 
in  general,  as  a  remedial  agent.  It  will  be  found  a  to  both  teacher  and  •pn^il.-^Ort.pon  .VM.  ««J  Smr0. 
most  valuable  book  for  pupils,  assistants,  and  others  i  Ri^^orter,  Oct.  1871. 


TlOWNES  [OEOROE],  Ph,D, 


A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and 

Practical.    With  one  hundred  and  ninety -seven  illastrations.    A  new  American*  from  tha 

tenth  and  revised  London  edition.     Edited  byRoBBBT  Briboks,  M.  D.     Ib  one  \mtg* 

royal  12mo.  rolnme,  of  about  860  pp.,  oloth,  9S  75 ;  leather,  $S  26.      iLttt$ty  Issn^A 

This  work  is  so  well  known  that  it  seems  almost 
•uperfluons  for  us  to  speak  about  it.  It  has  been  a 
favorite  text-book  with  medical  students  for  years, 


ind  its  popularity  has  in  no  respect  diminished. 
Whenever  we  have  been  consulted  by  medical  stu- 
dents, as  has  frequently  occurred,  what  treatise  on 
ohemistry  they  should  procure,  we  have  always  re- 
Qommendod  Fownee\  for  we  regarded  it  as  the  best. 
There  is  no  work  that  oomblnes  so  many  excellen- 
ces.    It  is  of  convenient  site,  not  prolix,  of  plain 


)ther  work  that  has  greater  claims  na  tbe  phjrMciaa, 
pharmaceutist,  or  student,  than  thia.  We  eheerftotly 
recommend  it  as  tbe  best  text-book  on  e1«iB«atArf 
tbemistry,  and  bespeak  for  it  the  earefal  art»eu*s 
>f  students  of  pharmacy. — Okiciaffo  Phamkncist,  Aug. 
1869. 


Here  is  a  new  edition  wbieh  has  been  loag  wal<b«l 
fbr  by  eager  teachers  of  chemistry.  In  tta  arsr  rar\. 
and  under  the  editorship  of  Mr  Watta,  it  baa  rMnael 


oerspicnous  diction,  contains  all   the  most  recent  i  its  old  place  as  the  most  suceeMfhl  of  lexC-lMoka  — 
liscoverles,  and  is  of  moderate  pT\09.— Cincinnati  Indian  Medical  Gaaette,  J Kn.\,\6«^ 
V^ff.  Repertory,  Aug.  1869.  ^^  ^jjj  eontinue,  aa  heretofore^  to  hold  the  fret  raak 

Large  additions  have  been  made,  especially  in  the    is  a  text-book  for  atudento  of  medteiae.'-CAic*^ 
iepartment  of  organic  chemistry,  and  we  know  of  no    M«d.  EsamintTf  Aug.  1869. 

fkDLINO  ( WILLIAM), 

^^  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospitcil,  Jke. 

A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  arranged  for  the  Use 

of  Medical  Students.    With  Illustrations.    From  the  Fourth  and  Revised  London 
In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  oloth,  $2. 


/lALLOWAF  (ROBERT),  F.C.5., 

^-^  Prof,  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland^  Ac. 

A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.    From  the  Fiah  Lon- 

don  Edition.     In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  illnstratioBS ;  cloth,  $2  60.     {Jum 
Issued.) 

The  success  which  has  carried  this  work  through  repeated  editions  in  BnglAiid,sad  Ita  adopUaa 
.as  a  text-book  in  several  of  the  leading  institutions  in  this  eountry,  show  that  tha  aatbor  ha«  •««- 
oeeded  in  the  endeavor  to  produce  a  sound  praotioal  manual  and  book  of  referanoa  for  the  aba- 
mical  student. 


Prof  Galloway's  books  are  deservedly  in  high 
esteem,  and  this  American  reprint  of  the  fifth  edition 
(1S69)  of  liiit  Mannal  of  Qnalitatlre  Analysis,  will  be 
acceptable  to  many  American  students  to  whom  the 
Boglish  edition  is  not  accessible. — Am.  Jour,  of  8ci 
enee  and  Arte,  Sept.  1872. 


We  regard  this  volume  as  a  valnabte  addltlea  u 
the  chemical  text-books,  and  ae  partleuiarly  calca- 
lated  to  instruct  the  student  la  analytical  r**e^srit— 
of  the  Inorganic  coroponnda,  tbe  lmp«trtabr  vef*eal*la 
acids,  and  of  compounds  and  varloas  »errrttoB*  «ai 
excretions  of  animal  prlfla.— viai.  Jimrm.  ^  Fl 
Sept.  1S73. 


HsNRT  C.  Lea'b  Pttblioations — (Okemistry). 
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T>LOXAM  {C.L.\ 

J~^  Profe9»or  of  Ch^m IHry  in  Xing' 0  Ool Ugf.  London. 

CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AND  ORQANIO.     From  the  Second  Lon- 

doQ  Edition.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  700  pages,  with  about  800  illustra- 
tioDS.     Cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $5  00.     {Lately  Issued,) 

It  hoe  been  the  anthor^a  endeavor  to  produce  a  Treatise  on  Chemistry* iuffioiently  oomprehen- 
aive  for  those  studying  the  science  as  a  branch  of  g  neral  education,  and  one  which  a  student 
laay  use  with  advantage  in  pursuing  his  chemical  stud  e  at  one  of  the  colleges  or  medical  schools. 
The  special  nttention  devoted  to  Metallurgy  and  some  other  branches  of  Applied  Chemistry  renders 
the  work  especially  useful  to  those  who  are  being  educated  for  employment  in  manufacture. 


W«  havfl  in  thts  work  a  complete  nod  most  exceU 
lent  text-b(K>k  for  the  oee  of  nchooU,  and  can  heart- 
ily recoromeud  it  a«  %xxeU. — Boston  U*d.  and  Surg. 
Joum.,  May  28,  1874. 

Of  all  the  anmeroas  work«  upon  eteraentary  chem- 
tntry  that  have  been  pahliKhed  within  the  last  few 
year*,  we  can  point  to  none  that,  in  fiilneiis,  accuracy, 
and  •implleity,  can  aiirpaafl  this;  while, in  the  num- 
ber and  detailed  descriptions  of  experiments,  as  also 
In  the  profesaness  of  its  illustrations,  we  believe  it 
etands  above  any  similar  work  pablii>hed  tn  this  conn- 
try The  statements  made  are  clear  and  eon- 

else  and  every  step  proved  by  an  abundance  of  ex- 
periments, which  exette  our  admiration  as  mneh  by 
their  nimpHelty  as  hj  their  direct  eonclnsiveness.— 
Chicago  Med.  Ernminer,  Nov.  \i,  1873. 

It  is  seldom  that  In  the  same  compass  so  complete 
and  interesting  a  compendium  of  the  leading  facts  of 
ehemistry  is  offered.— i>rtty^tW#'  Circular,  Nov.  '73 

The  above  la  the  title  of  a  work  which  we  can  most 
cooscientionsly  recommend  to  students  of  chemistry. 
It  is  as  easy  as  a  work  on  cheroiMtry  could  be  made, 
at  the  ttaine  time  that  it  preseuts  a  full  account  of  that 
science  as  it  now  stands.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
work  as  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students  ; 
It  is  quite  as  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  prac- 
titioners who  wish  to  review  their  chemistry,  or  have 
occasion  to  refreeh  their  lueuiories  on  any  point  re- 
lating to  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  all 
who  wish  to  know  what  is  the  chemistry  of  the  pre- 
sent day.— Americun  Practitioner,  Nov.  187.3. 

Among  the  various  works  upon  general  chemistry 
issued,  we  know  of  none  that  will  supply  the  average 
wants  of  the  student  or  teacher  better  than  this.— 
Indiana  Joum.  0/  Mfd.,  Nov.  187.3. 

We  cordially  welcome  tbis  American  reprint  of  a 
work  which  has  already  won  for  itself  so  substantial 
a  reputation  In  England.  Profo'icor  Blovsm  has  coo- 
deoHed  into  a  wonderfully  small  e>Mii  .h*»  all  the  im- 
porlaot  principles  and  facts  of  chemical  science. 
Thoroughly  imbued  with  an  enthusiiistic  love  for  the 
science  he  expounds,  he  has  stripped  it  of  all  need- 
less technicalities,  and  rounded  out  its  hard  oniiioes 
by  a  fatness  of  illustration  that  cannot  fail  to  attract 
and  delight  the  student.    The  details  of  illuoirativa 


experiment  have  been  worked  up  with  especial  eare, 
and  many  of  the  experiments  deacribed  are  both  new 
and  strikiag. — -Detroit  Rev.  of  Med.  and  Pharm.^ 
Nov.  1873. 

One  of  the  best  text-books  of  chemistry  yet  pub- 
lished—CAi<?ai70  Med  Joum.,  Nov.  1878. 

This  is  an  excellent  work,  well  adapted  for  the  be- 
ginner and  the  advanced  student  of  chemistry. — Am. 
Joum.  ofPharm  ,  Nov.  187.3. 

Probably  the  mo^t  valuable,  and  at  the  same  time 
practical,  text-book  on  general  chemistry  extant  in 
our  language.— Jran«(M  City  Med.  Joum.,  Dee.  1873. 

Prof.  Bloxam  possesses  pre-eminently  the  inestima- 
ble gift  of  perspicuity.  It  la  a  pleasure  to  read  his 
books,  for  he  Ih  capable  of  making  very  plain  what 
other  authors  frequently  have  left  very  obscure. — 
Va.  Clinical  Record,  Nov.  1S73. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  a  practical  chemist  and 
teacher  to  find  any  material  (kult  with  this  most  ad- 
mirable treati*te.  The  author  has  given  us  almost  a 
cyclopedia  within  the  limits  of  aeon  venient  volume, 
and  has  done  so  without  penning  the  useless  para- 
ffrapha  too  commonly  making  up  a  great  part  of  the 
bulk  of  many  cumbrous  works.  The  progressive  aci- 
entist  is  not  disappointed  when  he  looks  for  the  record 
of  new  and  valuable  proeeasea  and  diaeoveries,  while 
the  cautions  conservative  does  not  And  its  pages  mo- 
nopolized by  uncertain  theories  and  speculations.  A 
peculiar  point  of  exeellenoe  is  the  crystallized  form  of 
expression  tn  which  great  truths  are  expressed  in 
very  short  paragrapha.  One  is  surprised  at  the  brief 
space  allotted  to  an  important  topic,  and  yet,  after 
reading  it,  he  feels  that  little,  if  any  more,  should 
have  been  said.  Altogether,  it  is  seldom  you  see  a 
text-book  so  nearly  faultless.  — C7tn<;tnna<V  Lancet, 
Nov.  1873. 

Pfjfesaor  Bloxam  has  given  us  a  most  excellent 
and  useful  practical  treatise.  His  666  pages  are 
crowded  with  facts  and  experiments,  nearly  all  well 
chosen,  and  many  quite  new,  even  to  ncientiflc  men. 
.  .  .  It  is  astonishing  how  much  Information  he  often 
couveys  in  a  few  paragraphs  We  might  quote  HU.v 
instancet*  of  this. — Ckemieal  Netos. 


TXTOHLER  AND  FITTIO. 

^^   OUTLINES  OP  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.     Translated  with  Ad- 

ditions  from  the  Eighth  German  Edition.  By  Ira  Remskv,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics  in  Williams  College}  Miws.  In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo. 
of650  pp.,  cloth,  $3. 

As  the  numeroas  editions  of  the  original  attest,  this  work  is  the  leading  text-book  and  standard 
anthority  throughout  Germany  on  its  important  and  intricate  subject — a  position  won  for  it  by 
the  clearness  and  conciseness  which  are  its  distinguishing  characteristics.  The  translation  has 
been  executed  with  the  approbation  of  Profs.  Wohler  and  Fittig,  and  numerous  additions  and 
alterations  have  been  introduced,  so  as  to  render  it  in  every  respect  on  a  level  with  the  most 
advanced  condition  of  the  science. 

^0  WMAN  (JOHN  E.),M.  D. 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.     Editea 

by  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London.      Sixth 
American,  ft-om  the  fourth  and  revised  English  Edition.     In  one  neat  volume,  royal  l2mo. 
pp.  351,  with  numerous  illustrations,  cloth,  $2  26. 
Jjr  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    {LaUiy  Issued  )       

INTRODUCTION   TO   PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING 

ANALYSIS.  Sixth  American,  from  the  sixth  and  revised  London  edition.  With  nnmer- 
eu8  illustrations.    In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  ]2mo.,  cloth,  $2  25. 


XNaPP'8  TBCHKOLOOT  ;  or  Cheml-try  Applied  to 
•  he  Arts,  and  to  Mannfkctnres  With  American 
additi'^ns  by  Prof.  WaLTva  B.  Joivksov.    Ib  two 


very  handsume  uctavu  voiumee,  with  600  wood 
engravings,  eloth.  $6  «>0 


IS      Hkn&t  G.  LsA'a  PuBUOAinoiia — (Mal.3fyd.mid  ^tarapvfaUet), 


pARRlSH  {EDWARD). 

Lalt  Profivaor  i>f  itnturin  WAieB  f n  Ua  PJtUad-^iiMa  OnlUgi  if  Pharmae}! 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY.     Designed  as  a  Text-Book  ftirUi* 

etndnnl.  sod  u  ■  Quid*  for  the  Pbjileiui  and  PhnrmMeatirt.     Witb  miiDj  Fofnola  ut 

Prescription*.     Fourlb  Edition,  thoroughiy  rMittod,  bj  Tiionis  S.   Wihoaik.      In  um 

lundHimeDOMTa  volume  of  077  pages,  with  2B0  illugLraliona;  olDlb.  ib  iO;  iMibtr.  t<  J*L 

(Jt'irt  lania/t.) 

TbedeiB^in  the  sppeBrxnet  oftbenewO.  8.  PbarmnoopiHia,  and  Ibe  laddun  dMlhof  Uie>» 

thor,  biiTe  paitponcd  tbe  prepiratinn  at  thin  netr  edilian  bgjond  the  period  Kifeelvi.     Tb*  n«tM 

■dO  mamornnilB  laft  bj  Mr.  Parriib  bave  been  placed  in  Ibe  biindF  of  tbe  editor,  Mr.  WiegaB^ 

who  hie  labored  (uiduouil;  to  emhod;  in  the  work  atl  the  ImproTemeDte  of  phaimaoeiilioal  nb 

enee  Khioh  have  been  introduoed  dnrine  :ha  ]»!t  ten  ^ean.     It  ii  therefore  bopad  thai  lb*  nnt 

edltioD  Hill  fall;  inainlnin  the  reputation  vbioh  tbe  Tolume  ha«  heretorora  (ojojed  M  a  alaeda  * 

teil-hoolt  and  work  «f  reference  for  all  engaged  in  the  prepnration  and  dicpeniiof  of  tacdiclni 

or  Or  Piriihli'H  grrelwork  qb  phHrinarr  11  aolf    ad  hanored  place  ns  oor  niru  baaluUlTei  — flaU 

hi.  .■..tk  w  Kdl  »" '■>  ™"'"'»J°;,!=  "''■-J"'t,^  ?J':  ,     We  eipr««id  <iar  oplelaa  of  a  formur  edlUoa  lO^ 
V'Ui^'in  *!^e"o»ied1iiOB""dirthe  rftwrihlpof   """■  °'  '"'*"'"'8d  pr.lH,  aod  »B  ara  la  leBMl 

''r/if'rz'i''',.',v,;i''i.\»™,i''^.n"^'.S3rM„v.'';r*  "»"d"iei>,  SeSVeiiii^ii^o^whT'E™  Sniis 

piUtdwIlhoni  moeh  labor,  and  BiKBTiiddWioii. and    em,p,i,nlli»nd>.  IKiabseb  Wih  obleli  bo  pbar^ 
(?™""'""       1      r  i5     "IT     d  ili""dm"''   f  *'"  ""  >"•»•""■  "*  f"""  '•'■ieb  ■«  phy>l»aa 


.    .      renorVi  «»  bearitlr  nuutd  I 
id  hiTe  HI  doabi  ibai  it  will  mslaiala 

iKptirleaeed  ph] 


U»  pharinreollMl  preparMloB  o(  lUo  arlUlo.  which 
be  pre-crib»  (oi  bl>  patleati.— OAlBa^o  Jhd.  JiMnt., 

work  of  ratareoea  for  Iba  »o»*  exp 

•Ua  aad  phanaadil .— Ckfsajro    M 

JnlS,  1B71. 

The  work  !•  eminentlr  prarlleal.  aod  b«.  tbe  rare 

Perhup*  ooe  if  eol  Ibe  moel  Impo 

pierit  of  belniEKiidahleaDd  lalsrHlinc.  itblle  11  pn- 

pbinn»:7  -taJDh  hx  appeared  lt>  t 

HrruailrleiljeeleBlllesbaiaelcr.  Til e  whole  work 

lliher  ItHllloonveTWBialiieaotlballbiTalllTwiilijh 

■■PerH.li>  Pbanoaej- 1.  ■  well-ltno 

•Ida  of  Ih*  wiler,  and  Iba  h>e(  abowa 

naefnl  work  eerer  beeomea  neralr  1 

(he  work,  not  only  to  pbarinirlili,  bnl  itio  lu  iha 

Iba  poblle  with  all  >ba  melore  espa 

Ihor,  .nd  prrhap.  Dnee  Iha  wnrar  fn 

to  compound  thetrowo        1           .    l.willa.rr  hold 

blood,— tmiil.  Pkamt.  Juunal,  0« 

i 


aTILLE  {ALFRED).  M.D., 

•■J  ProMiBr  nf  Thtiiry  and  Pnutlct  if  Jf«ltt(nc  In  1^  Untvmttw  tf 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA;  a SyBtematic  Treali* 

DO  Ibe  AeUon  and  Uua  of  Medlelnal  Agents,  innludiog  tbeir  DcMriptiun  and  Qlitan. 
Fourth  edit.,  mciged  and  enlarged.     In  two  large  aod  bandaDme  Bto.  toU.  of  a  boat  ^ 
pogei.     Cloth,  tlO[  iealber,  $\2.     (NoK Really.) 
Tbe  core  bcttowed  bir  tbe  nutbor  an  the  rerliion  of  this  edition  hai  kept  Ibe  work  oal  nt  DA 
rnnrHet  for  nearly  two  yeure,  and  bni  Insrented  ile  lii*  ahont  two  hundred  nnd  fifty  page*.    S<^ 
withMandlng  this  enlargement,  the  prloe  hns  been  kept  at  the  Ibrmer  rery  moderate  rut«.     A  ti 
notipet  of  former  editions  ore  sulyoined. 
Or.  a  111  le'a  apian  did  work  OB  IharaptDtlsaald  ma-i  abroad  lu  rap  alaDoD  uailaodard  IraatUaan  XaM 

rkaii  medicine;  end  IbewTolomea,  ellbrarj'lo  tbem- 1  Qlhii.— Pncyie  Jftd.  and  Sarp  ^evnHuTjalT.  ImC 
■  al.as,airauDre-bonaafore.iir]riliidlanipbj>lclau,  I     eiUW.TharapaiitleaialncomparBWj Ibe baal w«- 
aiHnre  tain  (lioieeTan  had  bedone  nolhlng  more.— TAi    aa  tba  .nbj.et— J?,  t.  rat.  Oauitt.  &mU  M,  1M& 
Wiw<»™/ouranlD/Jf««ff(a«,  Dec.lSBB.  I      Dr  81IIIC    - 

•erTe>  tbe  taror  It  bm  re<.el.Bd.-.d-t. /oh™.  Jf«:i(-  of  vbleh  It  Irnu.-iT.  r  Mid.'jnHTn^.oil'uu 
calScttam.  July  ISBS.                                                  ]     TberapWoibinalloBoriwoadllloBtnfProf.M"" 

WaBBBdnoldwellontbemerllfoftbelblrdedllloo  ithokrly  work,  and  Iha  (anieqaenl  Boeaaallv  I 

ortiilamagnlllceodycoiicdTadwork.     II  It  the  work  Iblrd  edition,  la  anBclenl  aeldanee  or  tb*  Uib 

an  tlderla  Medina.  In  whlab  Therapenlla.  are  pHma-  male  placed  opan  11  by  Ibe  proreMloa,    II  le  ao  - 

rlly  eOBaldarad- Iba  mere  nalural  hlitory  of  drofi  serallun  to  uy  Ibat  ihare  la  bo  asparlor  wntk  .r— 

he(B«  brle«y  dltposed  of.    To  medical  praelltlonan  the  .nbjsm  la  the  Engll.h  Unfaage.     Tb.  prMri 

Medlcaba.heanoondenaedlnlolblibook,    Therefar-  eo/ ffmiM.  Ang.  l! 

aocM  ali.ne  would  nj.ko  it  worth  poataaalng.     But  It  Tbe  work  of  Pro 

Il  not  a  mare  Com plla lion.    Tbe  wrllar  eiardsaa  a   ptuce  la  profeaaloni. _,  ..,..  _  _„ 

(oudjndamantarbliowi  on  the  great  doetrlnaa  and  edlllao  la  demanded  and  bow  appaanbaflif*  ■*.**» 

pnleta  or  TherapeDtloi.     For  pnrpaaaa  of  praeiice,  denltyalteala  theBrmpoalllnBttalatTBMlaa  baanada, 

smid'g  book  laalmoal  anlqiie  aa  a  repertory  of  la-  tor  Itaeir,    Aia  work  of  great  rtHnreh,  and  eithrdaWI 
fcrmation^mplrlMl  aod.olenli8e^Bl6eaollDna»Bd  ^  ahlp.  Ilia  ufe  ID 'ay  we  ba'o  nDlhlBf  aoparlM.,.  H  1^ 

Through  the  f"rniersclHloo..ihBv'"ifci.lon. 
ti  well  BcqaaUied  with  llil»  wuik,     kv  to 
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QRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.D. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  Containing  the  Methods  of  Pn  par- 
ing and  Administering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.    The  whole  adapted  to  Physieiam  and 
Pharmaceutists.     Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  bj  John  M. 
Maibch,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  800  ps^^,  cloth,  $4  50 ;  leather,  $5  50.    {Just  Issued  ) 
This  work  has  long  been  known  for  the  vast  amount  of  information  which  it  presentji  in  a  con- 
densed form,  arranged  for  easy  reference.     The  new  edition  has  received  the  ino.«t  c.-ireful  revi. 
sion  at  the  competent  hands  of  Professor  Maiscb,  who  hns  brought  the  whole  up  to  the  Hiandard  of 
the  most  recent  authorities.     More  than  eighty  new  headings  of  remedies  have  been  introduced, 
the  entire  work  has  been  thoroughly  remodelled,  and  whatever  has  seemed  to  be  obsolete  has  been 
omitted.     As  a  comparative  view  of  the  United  States,  the  British,  the  German,  and  the  French 
Pharmacopoeios,  together  with  an  immense  amount  of  unoffieinal  formulas,  it  affords  to  the  prac- 
titioner and  pharmaceutist  an  aid  in  their  daily  avocations  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  while  three 
indexes,  one  of  ** Diseases  and  their  Remedies,"  one  of  Pharm.iceutioal  Names,  and  a  General 
Index,  afford  an  easy  key  to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  adopted  in  the  text. 


The  yoang  practitioner  will  find  the  work  IdtrIii 


able  Id  Raggesiiag  eligible  modes  of  ad mlD Uteri ng    penoable,  and  perhaps  no  formulary  ha^^  b«>Aa  lu  >re 


many  remedies.— ^m.  Joum.  of  Phartn.,  Feb.  1874. 

Our  copy  of  |^-ifllh*s  Formulary,  after  long  use, 
first  In  the  dispensing  chop,  and  afterwards  in  our 
medical  practice,  had  gradually  fkllen  behind  In  the 
onward  march  of  materia  medica,  pharmacy,  and 
Iherapeutica,  until  we  bad  ceased  to  confinlt  It  as  a 
dally  book  of  reference.  So  completely  has  Prof. 
Maiach  reformed,  remodelled,  and  rejuvenated  it  in 
the  new  edition,  we  i«ball  gladly  welcome  it  back  to 
ourtable  again  beaide  Dungllaon,  Webster,  and  Wo^ 
&  Bache.  The  publiaher  could  not  have  been  mere 
fortunate  In  the  aeleeiion  of  ao  editor.  Prof.  Maisoh 
Is  eminently  the  man  for  the  work,  and  be  has  done 
it  thoroDghly  and  ably.  To  enumerate  the  altera- 
tions, ameadraeats,  and  additions  would  be  an  end- 
less  task ;  everywhere  we  are  greeted  with  the  evi- 
dence* of  his  labor.  Following  the  Form  alary,  is  an 
addendum  of  uMful  Recipes,  Dietetic  Preparations, 
List  of  In  compatibles,  Posological  table,  table  of 
Pharmaceutical  Names,  Offldnal  Preparations  and 
Directions,  Polsona.  Antidotes  and  Treatment,  and 
copious  indices,  which  afford  ready  access  to  all  parts 
of  the  work.  We  unheaitaiingly  commend  the  book 
as  being  rhe  best  of  its  kind,  within  our  knowledge. 
-^Atlanta  Med.  and  Burg.  Joum.,  Feb.  1874. 


To  the  druggist  a  good  formulary  is  simply  indls- 


extenslvely  used  than  the  well-known  work  before 
us.  Many  phy!«leians  have  to  officiate,  also,  as  drug- 
glsta.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  country  physi- 
cian, and  a  work  which  shall  teach  him  the  means 
by  which  to  administer  or  combine  his  remedies  in 
the  most  efficacious  and  pleasant  manner,  will  al- 
ways hold  Its  place  upon  his  shelf.  A  formulary  of 
thiM  kind  is  of  beoeflt  also  to  the  city  vhyHlcian  in 
largest  practice.— (?<nc<nna<i  OUnie,  Feb.  21,  1874. 

The  Formulary  has  already  proved  itself  accepta- 
ble to  the  medical  profession,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  thiit  the  third  edition  is  much  Improved,  and 
of  greater  practical  value,  io  consequence  of  the  care- 
ful revision  of  Prof  Maisck. —CAicapro  Med.  Exam- 
iner,  March  Id,  1874. 

A  more  complete  formulary  than  it  Is  in  its  pres- 
ent form  the  phHrmaci!*t  or  phV'iiciau  could  hardly 
desire.  To  the  flrst  tome  such  work  is  iDdi!«pensa- 
ble,  and  it  is  hardly  \a>ti  esseulial  to  the  |iraclitloner 
who  compounds  his  own  m>*diciaes.  Much  of  what 
is  contained  in  the  introduction  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  every  student  of  medicine. 
As  a  help  to  physicians  it  will  be  found  invaluable, 
and  dottbtlest  will  make  its  way  into  libraries  not 
already  supplied  with  a  standard  work  of  the  kind. 
—  The  American  Praetiiionerf  Louisville,  July,  '74. 


PJLLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.D, 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY:  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions 

derived  from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physioians  of  America 
and  Europe.  Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Twelfth  edi- 
tion, carefully  revised  and  much  improved  by  Albert  H.  Smith,  M.  D.  In  one  volume  8vfe. 
of  376  pages,  cloth,  $3  00. 


pSREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.D.,  F.  R.S.  and  L.S, 

MATERIA   MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS;  being  an  Abridg- 

ment  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira^s  Slements  of  Materia  Medica,  arranged  in  conformity  with 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Medical  Practitioners,  Ohemists  and 
Druggists,  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students,  Ac.  By  F.  J.  Farbk,  M.D.,  Senior 
Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  London  Editor  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  -, 
assisted  by  RoBiaT  Bsntlky,  M.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  to  th£ 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain;  and  by  Robbbt  Waeihgtoh,  F.R.6.,  Chemical 
Operator  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  With  numerous  additions  and  references  to  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  by  Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1040  closety 
printed  pBgMt  with  336  illustrations,   cloth,  $7  00;   leather,  raised  bands,  $8  00. 


DUVGLIBON'S  NKW  RBMSDIBS,  WITH:  FORMULiB 
FOR  THEIR  PRKPARATION  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 8eT«nth  edition,  with  extensiye  additions. 
One  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  770;  cloth.    $1 00. 

ROTLR'8  MATERIA  MSDICA  AND  THBRAPED- 
Tics.  Bdltedshy  Josxpb  CAasov,  M.  D.  With 
ninsty-eisbt  Illustrations.  1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  700, 
cloth.    $3  00. 

CARSON'S  8TNOPM8  OF  THB  LBCTITRES  ON  MA- 
TERIA MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  la 
the  Uulversliy  of  r«oDfiylvaala.  Fonrlh  and  re- 
vlaed  edition.    Cloth,  $3. 


aRI8TI80N'8  DI8PEN8ATORT.    Wlthooplousad 
Miiona.  find  Sl.s  larsA  ^'oAH^ncraviaas.     Bv  R 
EoLBsrsLD  OaurviTH,  M.D.  One  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  1000; 
oloth.    •4  00. 

CARPENTER'S  PRIZE  ESSAT  ON  THE  USE  OF 
Alcoholic  Lrquoas  iic  Hkalth  ako  Disbasb.  New 
edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  CovniB,  M.D.,  and 
explanationB  of  seientlflc  words.  la  one  neat  12mo. 
volume,  pp.  178,  cloth.    60  cents. 

Db  JONOH  ON  THE  THREE  KINDS  OF  COD-LIVEB 
Oil,  with  their  Chemical  and  Therapeutic  Pro- 
perties    1  vol.  12mo.,  sloth.    76  cents. 


pi 


THE  STUDENT'S  GtUDE  TO  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS.     Fi 

Third  K.TiMii  iind  Enlarged  English  Editlnr.  With  eighty. four  illuctmiani 
In  one  vctj  hondtonis  >nluinB,  rojul  12mo..  ulolh,  gl  25.  (JiiK  hiurd  ) 
Thr  yen  grcnt  suffcsii  vhii:h  tfal«  niirk  hn>  obwlacd  in  EDgtnnd,  fhnwilhat  it  hoa  ■applUdma 
Bdmilted  wimt  nmong  ekmenlarj  bookt  fur  the  guidsnce  of  Btadfnts  and  jonior  pnwlilioBt™. 
Taking  op  in  ordvr  eneb  paction  of  the  bod;  or  oliira  nF  diae.ite.  the  suthor  faw  «iKlcit*ortd  u 
preient  in  aimple  Inngnnge  Ih*  nlue  of  lymptonis,  to  u  lo  lud  the  ilndeni  to  a  o«TrM(  k|^r*«l- 
■tlon  ot  the  pathologionl  ehuD^s  indientad  by  tbera.  The  Inteit  invwlieklioni  bav*  been  oar» 
folly  intToductd  into  the  pment  ediiian,  an  tlut  it  mfty  fltlrly  b*  oaniidnrwl  M  on  a  Ivrel  «tlk 

th»  moat  Bdinnci ''     "    ' 

r.  mi  tm\< 
t\U.mt&  tu  bs  i>rTlt<n  fbr  tii"  tpfiial  lapl'udlan  tt  I  aiadasl  In  htnlagi  eatntl,  Ibu 


n  ot  mvdicBl 

"bV^rflUn  fbr  Hi"  *p»ti»l  iBfl-milon  «f    mnd'asl  In  fcti 

>Dd  nnn^pllibsil  ph jr . 1.^1  kn,  and  ha  mmn    Th«  llliiitrallil 
ch  iini:Il»1  nedleluo     The  charm  or  aim-  !  Thoie  lllaxnl 

BMh  .ad  (TfiBveylt^wer  "    ■  ' 

eillf.irdlt«:11ii>lriiitll°a,i 
a  tDadraudu»rul  .Id  irj 
>.  '/  aifpMI-arapHu,  Jiin, 


P«eI<IIt  cI 


ISTJ, 

Dbk  snitbl  to  ba  la  lb*  ... 
•iBdnl.— ^xlaa  IMlral 

1,  liii. 


lOTolome       Bottraoparlortoiiojnlftred  lo  aiadaaM  ibai  ( 
"""""*    iwpMltTe  elaaMa.~X  O   Xtd.  iiii||«Brp.  /««n 


flREEN  [T.  I/ENRD.M.D.. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY.    With  niitncroua  Iltii» 

trntions  on  Wood.     In  one  very  hnndiome  ooI«to  lutam*  of  oter  tiU  pu«i,  DtDtb    11 

(Lale/s  Pvihrlud.) 

WaliaiabasD  ruTT  noch  pleaud  bjnaipanmlar   Ihulog^aDd  mtrbldaaatntny.  Tb*  aoUiBrabDini 

(hia  I  111  la  Till  u  ma.  It  in  ilmoBly  oneuf  Ibeklad  with  be  bobtaa  naionlya  alndaalor  lbBltwchtB«>>>t  Ma 
whlaharaua  uaDalnled.  aad  pracllllDBeri  aswell  ,  nuiyVirM  lu  Ibla  bnoeli  ofxleBBb  but  ■  pfaatbal 
at  tIBdesu  will  dud  li  ■  tatf  n.atiil  gnWe;  for  tlis  i  aad  (OBiieitBllsfli  labucer  la  tha  puM-aaoMna  ebas- 

«el,  001.7,1871.  loilou  loihliclKuur.iuillNl.Umliad.— Ja  J 

U  flRibuaiM  lo  B  sompantlTalT  ■insllapxH  b  cIht    >>/ SypkliagrapKg,  April,  ItrTa. 


OLDOB'SATLAS  OF  PATHOLOOICAL  HIBTOWOY 


JONgj 


KIMO'S  PATHOLOGICAL  A, 


IHB  ON  YELLOW  FRVBK.  s 
IbU.  PclkotoglDal.  Ellologiul 
alalioBii.  iBivoUrgaaDd  b. 


BiBLOWB    MARITAL    ( 


HOLLAND'S    UUDICAL    NOTES   At 

TIOBi.     I  rn^  Sto.,  pp.  «no,  eloUi,    ( 
WHATTOObSEBVBATTHEBBDSlDl 

DaiTB  IK  HBRICli.  Clsu.     Publl.h. 

AOthoiily  arihe  LDndonSoilelyroc  i 

royal  13ma.,  elolb.    tl  DO.  i     ginib.    ai  6p, 

.QTUHGES  [OCTA  Pia.%  JU.D.  Cati/o6.. 

*-'  PtU-u,  a/tlif  R^ynl  v,litfr  af  PA»«(irf.iT.(i,  *c,  *e. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  CLINICAL  MED- 
ICINE. Being  ■  Onide  lo  the  InventigBtion  of  Diseiwe,  ft.r  the  Cia  ofSWdeOW.  In  on* 
bxndiDme  llmo.  Tolnine.  oloth.  f  I  2S.      {J«^  hsntd.) 

T\A  VIS  ^^^A  THA.V  S.).       ~^ 

■*^  Prif.  •■/  Prifiiir'-'  "nil  PrnrttoD  n/  XtdMit.  He.,  in  diltoga  ilrt.  O^Lg,. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  OX  VARIOUS    IMPORTANT    DISl':AS^:S• 

bsing  n  c'lllretion^or  the  Clinical  Ltetnrca  delfrered  Ip  the  Medii-al  Watila  of  Harey  Bn*! 


'K-ES  {WILLIAM).  M.D..  D.C.L..  F.R.S..  . 

StffiKM  Frri/^ttnr  •■/  Ph)/-ie  tr  -Im  Pulr  (i/  tXihlin.  *e. 

ICTURES  ON  FEVER,  deUvfi-eil  in  the  Thettt.e  of  the  Mcatb  H.>* 

-"-'  and  Connly  of  Goblin  rnflrmary.  Eiiilsd  hy  Joan  WiLtim  .Mourk.  M.D  AMlataat 
rim  lo  the  C(.t\  SWct  taisT  Uo«v>'-a>  In  ™«  na.«  ■  -tavo  volH.u,.  {Pr,».timm.\ 
ippeor  in  the  "  »ttiicJi\.  Si-w*  m™  \.^aa^^^\"  \«i  \t.-,a.  ^ 
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PLINT  {AUSTIN),  M.D,, 

-*  ProfesBor  of  the  Principlea  and  Pnu^ice  qf  Medicine  in  BelUvtie  Med.  ColUge^  N.  Y 

A  TREATISE    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

MEDICINE ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Students  and  PraotitioDers  of  Medicine.    Fourth 

edition,  reyised  and  enlarged.   In  one  large  and  olosely  printed  octavo  volnme  of  about  1 100 

pages ;  oloth,  $6  00 ;  or  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $7  00.    {Just  Issued.) 

By  common  consent  of  the  English  and  American  medical  press,  this  work  has  been  assigned 

U>  the  highest  position  as  a  complete  and  compendious  text-book  on  the  most  advanced  condition 

of  medical  science.     At  the  very  moderate  price  at  which  it  is  offered  it  will  be  found  one  of  the 

oheapest  yolames  now  before  the  profession.     A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  subjoined. 


Adnilritble  and  aoeqaaUed.  —  Wiitem  Journal  of 
Mt^icint^  Hov.  1869. 

Dr  FHat's  Work,  though  elalmlDg  no  higher  title 
thnn  thai  of  a  text'book,  is  really  more.  He  is  a  man 
of  large  clinical  experience,  and  hia  book  U  full  of 
eneh  masterly  detcriplions  of  disease  as  can  only  be 
drawn  by  a  man  intimai^lj  acquainted  with  their 
various  forma.  It  la  not  so  long  since  we  had  the 
pleaanre  of  reviewing  hia  flrat  edition,  and  we  recog- 
nise a  freal  improvement,  eapecialiy  in  the  geoeral 
part  of  the  work.  It  la  a  work  which  we  can  cordially 
recommend  to  our  readera  as  fnll  v  abreaat  of  the  aci- 
•nce  of  the  day. — Edinburffh  M*id.  Journal,  Oct.  '69. 

One  of  the  best  worlu  of  the  kind  for  the  practi- 
tioner, and  the  moat  eon  vonient  of  all  for  the  student. 
•—Am.  Joum.  Mtd.  SeinneM,  Jan.  1869. 

Thla  work,  which  atanda  pre-eminently  aa  the  ad- 
vance atandard  of  medical  aclence  up  to  the  preaent 
time  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  haa  for  its  author 
one  who  ia  well  and  widely  known  aa  one  of  the 
leadiog  praotitionera  of  thia  continent.  In  fact,  it  ia 
seldom  that  any  work  ia  ever  lasned  from  the  press 
more  deaerving  of  nnlveraal  reeommendaiion.— Do- 
minion M«d.  Journal,  May,  1869. 

The  third  edition  of  thia  moat  excellent  book  acarce- 
ly  nec.da  any  commendation  from  us.  The  volume, 
as  it  atands  now,  la  really  a  marvel :  flrat  of  all,  it  ia 


excellently  printed  aud  bound — and  we  encounter 
that  luxury  of  America,  the  ready-cut  pages,  which 
theTankeea  are  'cute  enongh  to  iaaist  upon — nor  are 
theae  by  any  meana  trifleB  ;  but  the  contents  of  the 
book  are  aatoniahing.  Not  only  ia  it  woodnrful  that 
any  one  man  can  hAve  grasped  in  hia  miud  the  whole 
scope  of  medicine  with  that  vigor  which  Dr.  Flint 
4howa,  but  the  condenaed  yet  clear  way  in  which 
thia  ia  done  la  a  perfect  literary  triumph.  Dr.  Flint 
ia  pre-eminently  one  of  the  Htrong  mejt,  wfaoae  right 
to  do  this  kind  of  thing  ia  well  admitted  ;  and  we  say 
ao  more  than  the  truth  whea  we  aflBrm  that  he  is 
rery  nearly  the  only  living  man  that  could  do  it  with 
inch  rennlta  aa  the  volnme  before  u& — The  London 
Practitioner,  March,  1869. 

This  is  in  some  respects  the  beat  text-book  of  medi- 
elne  in  our  language,  and  it  la  highly  appreciated  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  iDaamuch  aa  the  flrat 
edition  waa  exhauated  in  a  few  months.  The  second 
edition  waa  little  more  than  a  reprint,  but  the  preaent 
haa,  aa  the  author  aaya,  been  thoroughly  revised. 
Unch  valuable  matter  haa  been  added,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  type  amaller,  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  not 
much  increaaed.  The  weak  point  in  many  American 
worka  ia  pathology,  but  Dr.  Flint  haa  taken  peculiar 
pains  on  thia  point,  greatly  to  the  valne  of  the  book. 
—London  Med.  Times  and  Qatette,  Feb.  6, 1869. 


T>r  THE  8  A  MB  AUTHOR. 

ESSAYS    ON    CONSERYATIYE   MEDICINE    AND    KINDRED 

TOPICS.     In  one  very  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume.     Cloth,  $1  .38.     {Jttst  Issued.) 

OONTSNT8. 
I.  Conservative  Medicine.  II.  Conservative  Medicine  as  applied  to  Thempeotios.  III.  Con- 
servative Medicine  as  applied  to  Hygiene.  IV.  Medicine  in  the  Post,  the  Present,  and  the  Fu. 
ture.  V.  Alimentation  in  D  sease.  VI.  Tolerance  of  Disease.  VII.  On  the  Age  cy  of  the 
Mind  in  Etiology,  Prophylaxis,  and  Therapeutics.  VIII.  Divine  design  as  exemplified  in  the 
Natural  History  of  Disease.  

IfTA  TSON  (THOMAS),  M.  Z>.,  fi-c. 

LECTURES    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

PHTSIO.  Delivered  at  King's  College,  London.  A  new  American,  from  the  Fifth  re- 
vised and  enlarged  English  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  and  several  hundred  illnstra- 
ntions,  by  Hskbt  Hartshornk,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylv. 
nia.  In  two  large  and  handsome  8vo.  vols.  Cloth,  $9  00 ;  leather,  $  1 1  00.  ( Lately  Published.) 


It  ia  a  anbject  for  congratulation  and  forthankfnl- 
neaa  that  Sir  Thomaa  Wataon.  during  a  period  of  com- 
parative lelaure,  after  a  long,  laborioua,  and  moat 
honorable  profeaaional  career,  while  retaining  full 
poeaeealon  of  hia  high  mental  faculties,  ahonld  have 
employed  the  opportunity  to  anbmit  hia  Lectorea  to 
a  more  thorough  revision  than  waa  poa«lble  during 
the  earlier  and  bualer  period  of  hia  life.  Carefully 
paaalogln  review  aome  of  the  moat  intricate  and  im- 
portant pathological  and  practical  qneatiooa,  there- 
anlta  of  hia  clear  inalght  and  hia  calm  Judgment  are 
now  recorded  for  the  beneflt  of  mankind,  in  language 
which,  for  preclalon,  vigor,  and  elafalcal  elegance,  ban 
rarely  been  equalled,  and  never  anrpaaoed  The  re* 
rlalon  haa  evidently  been  moat  carefully  done,  and 
(he  reaolta  appear  in  aUnosl  every  page. — Brit.  Med. 
Jnum.,  Oct.  14, 1871. 

The  lectures  are  ao  well  known  and  so  Justly 
appreciated,  that  It  is  searcelx  neoeasary  to  do 
tnore  than  call  atteatlon  to  the  special  advaotagea 
of  the  last  over  previous  editions.     The  aothor'a 


rare  comblnattoo  of  great  aclentlflc  attalnmenta  com- 
bined with  wonderful  forenalo eloquence  haaexerted 
extraordinary  influence  over  the  Iat«t  two  generations 
of  physlclana.  His  clinical  deacriptlona  of  most  dia- 
eaaea  have  nerex  been  equalled ;  and  on  thia  ecore 
at  least  hia  work  will  live  long  in  the  future.  The 
work  will  be  atmght  by  all  who  appreciate  a  great 
book. — Amer.  Joum.  of  Syphilography^  July,  IS72. 

We  are  exceedingly  gratified  at  the  reception  of 
this  new  edltiou  of  Wataon.  pre-eminently  the  prince 
of  EngUah  authora.  on  '*  Practice. "  We,  who  read 
the  flrr>t  edition  ahall  never  foiget  the  great  pleasure 
and  profit  we  derived  from  Ita  graphic  dellneationa 
of  diHpaae,  its  vigorous  atyle  and  aplendid  Engliah. 
Maturity  of  years,  extensive  obaervaiion,  profound 
research,  and  yet  iv>ntinnoui«  enthualaam,  have  com- 
bined to  give  ua  in  thia  latest  edition  a  model  of  pro- 
feaaional excellence  In  teaching  with  rare  beauty  in 
the  mode  of  eommnnicstlnn.  But  thia  classic  needa 
no  euloglum  of  onrs. — Chicago  Med.  Joum.,  July, 
1872 


pUNGLISON,  FORBES,  TWEED  IE,  AND  CONOLLT. 

^^THE  OYCLOPiBDIA  OP  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising 

TrMiisM  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medioa  and  Therapeatics, 
Difeosea  of  Women  and  Children,  Mediool  Jnrisprndenoe,  Ao.  Ao.  In  four  large  snper-royal 
octavo  volames,  of  3264doBbl»-«olamjEi«d  pag«B,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound  In  leather, 
$16;  oloth,  $11. 


^UT        Hbnhit  C.  Lba's  Publioatiokb — (Practice  of  Medicine). 

fJARTSHORNE  (HENRT).  M.D., 

ESSENTIALS  OF  THE   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDI- 
CINE.    A  handy-book  Tor  Stadenti  sod  Prutltionert.     Foorlb  •ditlon,  reviud  bb4  ia- 
proved.     Witb  aboDt  one  buadnd  illuttratioDs.     In  0D«  hsadaomc  roykl    I3na.  tuIubi, 
of  nbont  iiO  v»g".  ololh,  $S  flS  ;  half  boon.),  fS  88.     IJitH  Radv^ 
The  thoroDgb  mnnTif r  In  wtainh  tbe  oatbar  hui  labored  to  fully  rBprsMBOt  io  (.hi*  ftvorito  h»l- 
book  thB  moat  adyitneflii  cordillon  of  pmoliool  uieiiiciDo  ii  shown  h*  the  fm^l  ihiit  lh«  pn  — " 
adUiiin  oonlains  more  thnn  350  nddidant,  repreientlng  tbe  iDFsttigalinns  uf  172  aatbore  no 
ferred  to  in  provioDB  edilioiiF.     NDtwllhstiii'ling  ui  Bnlnrgement  of  tbe  page.  tfat>  eIh  liaa       _ 
inoreund  by  aiity  pagM.     A  number  of  illojlrivliooi  hnre  been  introdoead   whicb  >l  ■•  bofel  I 
will  hollitate  tbe  floniprehe union  of  detail!  by  the  render,  and  no  effort  has  bran  inired  to  mat*! 
tbe  TOlDme  worthy  a  eODtlDaonoe  of  th<  very  great  I^Tor  with  whioh.ll  hu  bllberlo  Wn  rKelid  ■ 

The  worL  1>  bronghl  fully  op  wUh  all  the  TMenl  ,  do  sol  kaow  of  III  e^uaL—  Va.  JfrA  MatttU^,  X 
■<Inn«i  Id  medle^iie,  in  iiainlri>b:y  DondoBted,  led  \  IK*. 

yet«B«0(Bnt1y(ap11oUfi>t»ll  lhB|inrpo«MlDlenitBil,        tIib  preiieol  edUlon  of  Of  HBrt.h«™B'»  wott  »»■ 
thaoniKkliigUbffkr  tbabeit  vurll  ef  IIB  ohBrBBtBT  |  „^  ileel.l«d  liiiptu*eDi*BI  npoa  t>>B  forinx  nn  nH 

onte'dilluBBOfthUwerli,     li  it  McellMl  of  IMklnd.    >ilet.  abbf 
ThesDIIiurbK  |It*b  tTsry  »rB(ul  rsTlilDD.Ia  view    me"  :  Ib  lutl,  ati  BtuoliltBlr  if  • 
or  the  rapid  Brii([r™of  modienl  Mlenee,— y.  Y,  Mnt,  i  |«rlleiil»rlir,  wluro  Iba  Uni'  ■ 
/mm,  Not.  IS71.  |  hr>Btrl>olir*llyenBMm*diniF~ 

WlthiiBtdoobntieb-ilbi.akoflUeklndpub  —......  ..  .- 

Id  IhB  EBil1>b  UDgnn^o.-fit,  ImuU  Mtd.  ail 
Jmrn,  Soi.  im. 


npoa'.—CMtflffq  JU 


II.  IGTt 


pA  VY(F.  W.).  M.  !)..  F.  R.  .9.. 

■*^  SmiiT  Aunt.  PKynlflant'.n'ndLcBlwrrron  PAyffotnpv.aJ  Ony'i  Ho/rpUal.  *t. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE    FUNCTION  OF  DIGESTION;  its  Disor- 
ders BDd  their  Trenlinent-    From  the  e«<ioiid  Loadon  edition.    In  one  hajideoio*  v^um, 

■mall  ootavo,  ololh.  $2  00. _^ 

J3T  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    {JhH  Rtn.ty. 

A    TREATISE    ON    FOOD    AND    DIETETICS,    FHYSIOLOGt 
CALLY  AND  TUBRAFBTTTICALLr  CONSIDERED.     In  one  bandiama  odUv< 
of  nearly  800  pages,  clolfa.  {4  TS. 

Inlrodoetory  Remarka  on  the  Dynamic  Ilelntiani  of  Pood— On  the  Orlf^nn' 
Conttilaent  Belationa  of  Food— Alimentary  PrinsiplM.  tbelr  Claniiflenlioo.  C 
DigBflion,  AiBlniiJation.  and  Phyiiol ogle al  Dhcb— NUrogenuus  Alimentnry  Pi 
trogenUDX  Alimentary  Prineiples— Tbe  Carbo-Hydrotet— Tbe  [norganlo  Aliai 
AlimenUry  SobBlnoeej— Animal    Aliroenlory  SubsUucBa— Vegetable  kWmn       , 
Bererages— Contiiment»~Tbe  PrMermtion  of  Food— Pr in c) plea  of  Dielelics— PrantinU  D 
—Diet  of  Infiin'B— Diet  for  Training— Therapen tie  Diotolios— Dieloiie  Preparaliona  f« 
lid- B<upital  Dietariei.  ___^ __^ 

pHAMBERS  ( T.  K.).  M.  D.. 

\y  fUttimlUng  Phu'Man  In  SI.  Unry't  BrmpUnl.  Lmdvn.  *c, 

THE  INDIGESTIONS;  or,  Diseases  of  the  DigestiTO  Organs  Fnnclionallf 

Treated.     Third  andreiieed  Bdilion.     In  one  handsome  ooUtd  volan*  of  338  pMa«.  ololk 

$3  1)0.     iLniely  PahUihfil.)  


An  Harveian  Annual  Oratioo.     "With 

Two  Seaoeli.     ta  one  very  handeume  folame,  imall  13ma.,  cloth,  |1  00. 
Cr  THB  SAME  AVTIinH.     ISImrlly.) 

fpOX  (  WIL.Wm.  M.D..  " 

J  //(iJm"  Pr"/.  d/Clinli'"!  Hrd.,  PnltertUu  Cnll.,  tnnrfon. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH:  Being  the  Third  Edison  i 

the  "DlttgnoBia  and  Treatment  of  II 

With  mu»tration>.     In  one  hnndiom. 

The  pre-eBi-dUlOB  u(  Ur  WJ^i^B^FoiC.i.ry^ 


M 


DBINTON  (WILLIAM).  M.D..  F.R.S. 
■'^LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH;   with  i 

IntrodaatioB  on  i(e  Anatomy  and  Phyaiology.     Prom  the  aeoond  and  enlargad  London  • 
tlon.    With  illaatratiea*  on  wood      Xo  asa  haBdaone  aotaro  Tolama  of  about  SftO  n> 


HsNBT  0.  Lsa'b  Publioations — (Diseases  of  Lungs  and  Heart).     IT 


prLINT  {A  USTm),  M,  J9., 

-*•  Pm/MJfor  of  the  PrtnttipUs  and  Praotiet  of  M«diefne  In  B0Uev*i«  Hospital  Med.  College^  N.  7 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.     Second  reTised  and  enlarged 

edition.     In  one  ootavo  volnme  of  550  pages,  with  a  plate,  cloth,  $4. 

The  author  has  sedalonsly  improred  the  opportunit j  afforded  htm  of  revising  this  work.  Portions 

of  it  have  been  rewritten,  and  the  whole  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of 

science.  It  must  therefore  continue  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  standard  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Flint  chose  a  dlfflcalt  •nbject  for  Ma  researches,  i  able  for  purposes  of  illastration,  in  counectlon  wltb 
and  bas  shown  remarkable  powers  of  ob»ervation    cases  which  have  been  reported  by  other  truKt worthy 


observers. — Brit,  and  JFbr.  Med.-Chirurg.  Review. 


and  reflection,  as  well  as  great  industry,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  it.  His  book  mast  be  considered  the  fullest 
and  clearest  practical  treatise  on  those  subjects,  and 
should  be  io  the  hands  of  all  practitioners  and  stu- 
dents. It  is  a  credit  to  American  medical  literature. 
— ^mer.  Joum.  of  tht  Med.  ScienceM,  July,  1660. 

We  question  the  fact  of  any  recent  American  author 
In  our  profesKion  being  more  extensively  known,  or 
more  deservedly  e«>te<?med  in  this  country  than  Dr. 
Flint.    We  willingly  acknowledge  his  success,  more 

particularly  In  the  volume  on  diMoa^s  of  the  heart,  J  roost  valuable  practical  work  of  its  kind 
tn  making  hd  extended  personal  olinieal  study  avail-  i  I^^os.  ^ 


In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  we  have  no 
heRitationln  pronouncing  it  full,  accurate,  and  Judi- 
cious. Considering  the  present  state  of  science,  such 
a  work  was  much  needed.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  practitioner. — Chicago  Med.  Joum. 

With  more  than  pleasure  do  we  hail  the  advent  of 
this  work,  for  It  fills  a  wide  gap  on  the  list  of  text- 
books for  our  schools,  and  is.  for  the  practitioner,  the 

N.V.Med 


yjF  THS  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE   ON   THE   PHYSICAL  EXPLORA- 

TION  OF  THE  CHEST  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE 
RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  695  pages,  cloth,  $4  50. 


Dr.  Flint's  treatise  Is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 

Siildes  which  we  can  consult.  The  style  is  clear  and 
istinet,  and  is  also  concise,  being  free  from  that  tend- 
ency to  over-refinement  and  unneoessary  minuteness 
which  characteriies  many  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.—I>t4^/<n  Mfdieal  Press,  Feb.  6,  1867. 

The  chapter  on  Phthisis  is  replete  with  Interest; 
and  his  remarks  on  the  diagnosis,  especially  in  the 
early  stages,  are  remarkable  for  their  acumen  and 
great  practical  value.  Dr.  Flint's  style  la  ciear  and 
elegant,  and  the  tone  of  freshness  and  originality 


which  pervades  his  whole  work  lend  an  additional 
force  to  its  thoroughly  practical  character,  which 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  for  it  'a,  place  as  a  standard  work 
on  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system.  — London 
Laneett  Jan.  IP,  1867. 

This  is  an  admirable  book.  Excellent  in  detail  and 
execution,  nothing  better  could  be  desired  by  the 
practitioner.  Dr.  Flint  enriches  his  subject  with 
much  solid  and  not  a  little  original  observation.— 
Ranking^s  Abstract,  Jan.  1867. 


pOLLER  {HENRY  WILLIAM),  M.  D., 

-*•  Physician  to  8t  Oeorge*s  Hospital,  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OP  THE   LUNGS   AND   AIR-PASSAGES.    Their 

Pathology,  Physical  Diagnosis,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.     From  the  second  and  revised 
English  edition.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  aboat  500  pages,  cloth,  $3  50. 

Dr.  Fuller's  work  on  diseases  of  the  chest  was  so  accordingly  we  have  what  might  be  with  perfect  Jus- 
favorably  received,  that  to  many  who  did  not  know  tice  styled  an  entirely  new  work  from  his  pen,  the 
the  extent  of  his  engagements,  ft  was  a  matter  of  won-  .portion  of  the  work  treating  of  the  heart  and  great 
der  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  three  years  i  vessels  being  excluded.  Nevertheless),  this  volume  Is 
out  of  prinL  Determined,  however,  to  improve  it,  of  almost  equal  sise  with  the  first. — London  Msdiea* 
Dr.  Fuller  would  not  consent  to  a  mere  reprint,  and  '  Times  and  GassUe,  July  30, 1867. 


w 


LLIAMS  (C.  J,  5.).  M,D., 

Senior  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Oonsttmption,  Brompton,  and 

ILLIAMS  (CHARLES  r.)»  ^D., 

Physician  to  the  HospUalfor  Consumption. 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION;  Its  Nature.  Varieties,  and  Treat- 

ment.     With  an  Analysis  of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exemplify  its  duration.     In  one  neat 
octavo  volume  of  about  350  pages,  cloth,  $2  50.     (Lately  Publisked.) 


He  can  still  speak  from  a  more  enormous  experi- 
ence, and  a  closer  study  of  the  morbid  processes  in- 
volved in  tuberculosis,  than  most  living  men.  He 
owed  it  to  himself,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  embody  his  views  la  a  separate  work,  and 
we  are  glad  that  he  has  accomplished  this  duty. 
After  all,  the  grand  teaching  which  Dr  Williams  has 
for  the  profession  is  to  be  found  in  his  therapeutical 
chapters,  and  in  the  history  of  IndiTidnal  cases  ex- 
tended, by  dint  of  care,  over  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  forty  years.— London  Lancet,  Oct.  21, 1671. 

His  results  are  more  favorable  than  those  of  any 


previous  author;  but  probably  there  is  no  malady, 
the  treatment  of  which  has  been  so  much  improved 
within  the  last  twenty  year»«  as  pahnonary  consump- 
tion. To  ourselves.  Dr.  Williams's  chapters  on  Treat- 
ment are  amongst  the  most  valuable  and  attractlvein 
the  book,  and  wonld  alone  render  it  a  standard  work 
of  reference.  In  conclusion,  we  wonld  record  our 
opinion  that  Dr.  Williams*s  great  reputation  is  fully 
maintained  by  this  book.  It  is  nndonbtedly  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  In  the  language  upon  any 
special  disease.— £ond.  Med.  Times  and  Qas.,  ITov. 
4, 1871. 


LA  BOCHB  ON  PNEUMONIA.     1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth, 
of  AGO  pages .    Price  $A  00. 

SMITH  ON  CONSUMPTION  ;  ITS  EARLT  AND  RB- 
MBDJABLB  STAGES.    I  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  354.    $2  26 


WALSHE  ON  THE  DISBA8BS  OF  THE  HEART  AND 
GREAT  VESSELS.  Third  American  edition.  la 
1  vol.  8to..  420  pp.,  cloth.    t.S  00 


DASITAM  {W.R.).  M-D.. 


RENAL  DISEASES :  a  Clinical  Guide  to  their  Diagnosis  and  TrealineoU 

Wllb  illaatratioiu.     Id  one  namtrojal  ISmo.  roiaiaa  ofaot  pagoi.  clgth.  tl  Ofl, 


r.^ih" 


9xn>l]nDl.  >nd  ira  eardistlT  j  'Jhimrgitat  Anicv.  Jnljr,  ISTO. 
The  KDIlior  hu  nmnged  j 

iDg  oin  ba  «»L1t  rnKTidliiid,  j  nBDi  rf>iid>r  th«  book  pltulniiail  ei 


TONKS  IC.  HANDFIELD).  M.  D., 

**  PA|/»(efnn  tu  SI.  »n^'»  Wwjrif.jJ.  Ac 


CLINICAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON   FUNCTIONAL    NERTOtB 

DISORDERS,     Seoond  AmerkuD  EilitioD.     Is  gns  hnndBomv  DClaTo  n>lqme  of  S4S  h 
sloth,  tS  SS. 


TtSCOLN  (D.  F.).  M.n., 

ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS;  \  Cone 

oil;.     Id  ona  rerj  neat  rof  ol  limo.  valami,  cloth,  v 
Tbs  wotkliconnnlcal  In  •lie,  ill  dsci'lplloai  ol\     Tbli  II 


1(7  and  diKgsDil*  »r 
>Biploywtol  o(  gall 


SO  Maniml  of  Medical  KIccu! 
ith  illaitration^  $1  dO.     {Jtut  R 

lie  bouk  li,  conalilcnsg  It*  iIm,  saa 
or  ma  Emtllili  lr**tr>M  np  ll>  >ah)i 
napienoo  tmiro-  i  nasppme  to  Duraolln.ixiKeulDg,  unoncoUi 
I  irritien  ind  raid-  ]  ran  merli  gf  ilnlJni  aTamdIr  and  aviiuU, 
f-hookof  dlnwlloiu  I  prlueliilen.iaalaljr,  ratbartluiu  wflh  pn«(lea](  _ 
1  Is  moliclae.  Ilil*  tb«Kbr  flnpplriBi  a  nal  iraiil,  taaiwJ  ef  M|t 
llsble  gulile.-Jftw  mai-Blr  to  flund  ibe  llMiary  uULrkat  Br.  L'  '^ 
•ifla  [>  B>ntllT  reiBHrUtilr  elmr,  aail   lb 


k 


SLADE  {D.  D.).  M.D. 

DIPHTHERIA;  its  Nature  and  Treatment, with  an  aw-ouniofthefi 

tory  of  ita  Prcvalenca  in  Tarioni  Ouuntriaa.     S«and  and  rariaad  nlltioa.     !■  «m  i 
royal  13iiu>.  volama,  alDtb.  SI  35. 


fJlJDfiON  {A.),  3f.  D..  M.  R.  1.  A.. 

■«■'        PhffiMtn  In  Iht  ilinl),  Hunpail. 

LECTURES  ON  THE   STUDY  OF  FEVER.     In  one  »oL  8»o., 
SI  SO.  ^__ 

r  TONS  (ROBERT  D.).  K.C.C. 
A  TREATISE  ON   FEVER. 
olotb,  II  U. 


Hknbt  G.  Lxa's  Publioations — ( Venereal  DieeaseB,  etc.). 
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T>UMSTEAD  (FREEMAN  J.),  M.D., 

Jf^        Professor  of  Venertal  Diseases  at  the  Ool.  of  Phys.  and  Burff.,  New  York,  Ae. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  VENEREAL  DI8- 

BASES.    Inelading  the  resultfl  of  reoent  inTestigationg  apon  the  subject.    Third  edition, 

rerised  and  enlarged,  with  illnetrations.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  Tolume  of 

over  700  pages,  cloth,  $5  00  ;  leather,  $6  00. 

In  preparing  this  standard  work  again  for  the  press,  the  author  has  subjected  it  to  a  very 

thorough  revision.    Many  portions  have  been  rewritten,  and  much  new  matter  added,  In  order  to 

bring  it  completely  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  sjphilography,  but  by  careful 

compression  of  the  text  of  previous  editions,  the  work  has  been  increased  by  only  sixty -four  pages. 

The  labor  thus  bestowed  upon  it,  it  is  hoped,  will  insure  for  it  a  continuance  of  its  position  as  a 

complete  and  trustworthy  guide  for  the  practitioner. 

It  la  the  most  eompletebook  with  wbtoh  wa  are  ae-  '  mach  speelal  commendation  aa  if  ita  predeeeaaora  had 
qnalnted  la  the  langnace.  The  latest  vlewa  of  the  j  not  been  pnbliahed.  Aa  a  thoroughly  practical  book 
beat  ant horltlea  are  pat  fbrward,  and  the  Information  on  a  claaa  of  diaeasea  which  form  a  large  ahare  of 
la  well  arranged — a  great  point  for  the  atndent,  and  |  nearlv  every  phyafciao^a  practice,  the  volume  before 
etltl  more  for  the  pniCtUioner.  The  aubjeeta  of  via-  '  na  is  bv  far  the  beat  of  which  we  have  knowledge.— 
ceral  aypbllle,  ayphlUtlc  affectlona  of  the  evea,  and  ,  N.  T.  Medical  Oaxette,  Jan.  28,  1871. 
the  treatment  of  ayph.ila  by  repeated  Inocalatjooa.  are  ,  jj  i,  ^are  in  the  hUtory  of  medicine  to  find  any  one 
very  ftilly  dlacnaaed.— LoiMion  Laneet,  Jan.  7.  1871.    i  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  contalna  all  that  a  practitioner  needs  to 

Dr.  -Bnroatead'a  work  is  already  ao  aniversally  I  know;  while  the  poaaeeeorof  **Bnmatead  on  Vene- 
known  aa  the  beat  treatise  In  the  Engliah  language  on  real*'  has  no  occasion  to  look  outside  of  Ita  covers  for 
venereal  dls^aaea,  that  it  may  aeem  almost  ^nperfln-  anything  practical  connected  with  the  dlagnoaia,  hla- 
ous  to  any  more  of  it  than  that  a  new  edition  haa  been  tory,  or  treatment  of  theae  affections. — N.  T.  Medirat 
Isaaed.  Bat  the  author'e  indnatry  haa  rendered  this  Journal,  March,  1871. 
■(•w  edition  vtrtoally  a  new  work,  and  ao  merits  as  ' 


flULLERIER  (A.),  and 

^       Surgeon  to  ths  H6pttal  du  Midi. 


nUMSTEAD  {FREEMAN  J.), 

-*-^       Prqfessor  of  Venerea  I  Diseases  in  thf.  ffnlUgn  of 
Physietans  and  Burgeons,  N.  T. 


AN  ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES.    Translated  and  Edited  by 

Fribm AH  J.  BnxBTKAD.     In  one  large  imperial  4to.  volume  of  S28  pages,  double-columns, 
with  36  plates,  containing  about  150  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  them  the  sise  of 
life;  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $17  00;  also,  in  five  parts,  stout  wrappers  for  mailing,  at  $3 
per  part. 
Anticipating  a  very  large  sale  for  this  work,  it  is  offered  at  the  very  low  price  of  Thbbb  Dol- 
bABB  B  Part,  thus  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  wbo  are  interested  in  this  department  of  prac- 
tice.    Gentlemen  desiring  early  impressions  of  the  plates  would  do  well  to  order  it  without  delay. 
A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  fVee  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

We  wlah  for  once  that  our  province  waa  not  refitrict-  i  which  for  Its  kind  la  more  necessary  for  them  to  have, 
ei  to  methoda  of  treatment,  that  we  might  say  aome-    —Calif  jmia  Med.  OasetU^  March.  1869. 


thing  of  the  exqnlalte  colored  pUtea  in  this  volume. 
—Ijondon  Praetttionsr,  May,  1669. 

Aa  a  whole,  it  teaches  all  that  can  be  taught  by 
meana  of  platea  and  print. — London  Lancd,  March 
18,  1869. 

Boperior  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  iaaued 
on  thla  contlnont.— (7an<Kfa  Jferl.  Journal^  March,  '60. 

The  practitioner  who  dealrea  to  underatand  this 
branch  of  medicine  thorongbly  should  obtain  this, 
the  moat  complete  and  bei^t  work  ever  published.— 
Dominion  Med.  Journal,  May,  1869. 

This  is  a  work  of  master  hands  on  both  aidea.  M. 
Catlerier  in  acaroely  second  to,  we  think  we  may  truly 


The  moat  aplendldly  lUnatrated  work  in  the  Un- 
fnage,  and  in  our  opinion  far  more  useful  than  the 
Fren<;h  original.— ilm.  Joum.  Med.  Sciences,  Jan. '69. 

The  fifth  and  concluding  somber  of  this  magnificent 
work  haa  reached  na,  and  we  have  do  heeitatioo  in 
saying  that  its  illu'itrations  surpass  thoae  of  previous 
numbers.— ^os^on  Med,  and  Burg.  Journal,  Jan.  14, 
1869. 

Other  writers  besides  M.  CuUerler  have  given  na  a 
good  aceonatof  the  diseases  of  whioh  he  treats,  but 
no  one  has  fnrniahed  us  with  anch  a  complete  aeries 
of  illnatrationa  of  the  venereal  dlseaaea.  There  la, 
however,  an  additional  interest  and  value  poaseaaed 


any  Is  a  peer  of  the  illnatrions  and  Tenerabie  Ricord,  '  by  the  volume  before  na ;  for  it  la  an  American  reprint 
while  In  thla  country  we  do  not  beaitate  to  say  that  .  and  translation  of  M.  CuUerler's  work,  with  inei* 
Dr.  Bnmatead,  as  an  authority,  ia  without  a  rival  dental  remarks  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  Ameriran 
Aaanrlngonr  readers  that  theae  illnstrationa  tell  the  !  syphilographera,  Mr.  Bnmatead.— .0rtf.  and  Fnfr. 
whole  hlatory  of  renereal  diseaae,  from  Ita  Inception  ;  Medico-Ohi*.  Review,  July,  1869. 
to  ita  end,  we  do  not  know  a  aingle  medical  work, 


If 


LL  (BERKELEY), 

Burgeon  to  the  Lock  HosyUal,  London. 

ON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISORDERS.     In 

one  handsome  octavo  volume ;  cloth,  $3  35. 

Bringing,  aa  it  doea,  the  entire  literature  of  the  die- 1  to  whom  we  would  most  earnestly  recommend  Its 
eaae  down  to  the  preaent  day,  and  giving  with  great '  study ;  while  It  ia  no  less  useful  to  the  practitioner  — 


ability  the  reaalta  of  modern  reaearch,  it  la  In  every 
respect  a  moat  dealrable  work,  and  one  which  should 
Ind  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  surgeon. — Oali- 
fomia  Med.  Qatette,  June,  1869. 

Considering  the  acope  of  the  book  and  the  careful 
attention  to  the  manifold  aapecta  and  detaila  of  Us 
subject.  It  is  wonderfully  concise.  All  theae  qualltiea 
render  it  an  especially  valuable  book  to  thebeginner. 


St.  Louis  Mfd.  and  Burg.  Journal,  May,  1869. 

The  most  convenient  and  ready  book  of  reference 
we  have  met  with.— i^.  T.  Med.  Record,  May  1, 1 869. 

Moat  admirably  arranged  for  both  atndent  and  prac- 
titioner, no  other  work  on  the  subject  equals  it :  it  is 
more  simple,  more  easily  studied.— .0«jfaioJf«d.  and 
Burg.  Journal,  March,  1869. 


^EISSL  (H.),  M.D. 

A  CO.\IPLETE  TREATISE  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Second  Enlarged  German  Edition,  by  Fbederic  R.  Stubois,  M.D  In  one 
octavo  volnme,  with  illustrations.     {Preparing.) 


so 


HiNRT  0.  Lsa'b  Publioatiokb — {Diseases  of  the  8kin)» 


IXTILSON  (ERASMUS).  F.R.S. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    With  Illustrations  on  wood.    Sef- 

•nth  Amerioan,  from  the  sixth  and  enlarged  English  edition.    In  onelarg*  oetATO  T«lsa* 
of  over  800  pages,  $5. 

A  SERIES  OP  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  "WILSON  ON  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  8KIN;"  consisting  of  twenty  beautifnUy  executed  ptai««.  of  whieh  ttJv- 
teen  are  exquisitely  polored,  presenting  the  Normal  Anatomy  and  Patholotgy  of  tiM  Shxa, 
and  embracing  accurate  representations  of  about  one  hundred  Tarietiee  of  dieaa— ,  aiotf  ef 
them  the  size  of  nature.     Price,  in  extra  cloth,  $6  50. 

Also,  the  Text  and  Plates,  bound  in  one  handsome  yolume.     Cloth,  $10. 


No  one  treating  skin  dUeaaes  ahoald  be  irithoat 
a  copy  of  thi8  ijtandard  work.— (?ana<ia  Lancet. 

We  can  safely  recommend  It  to  the  profeMlon  ai 
the  boHt  work  on  the  snbject  now  In  ezistenoe  is 
the  BngUah  language.— if«(2ieaZ  Times  and  Gazette 

Mr.  Wilson's  yolnme  is  an  excellent  digest  of  tht 
actaal  amount  of  knowledge  of  cutaneous  diseases : 
It  includes  almost  erwj  fact  or  opinion  of  Importance 
connected  with  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the 
»)L\n.-~BrUi»h  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

8aeh  a  work  as  the  one  before  us  is  a  most  capital 
gr  TBS  SAMS  AUTHOR. 


ind  acceptable  help.  Mr.  Wilson  has  \<*am  be«a  t*^4 
is  high  anibority  In  this  departmeot  of  n^ictac.  mmi. 
his  book  on  diseases  of  the  skin  haa  loa^  been  n- 
jarded  ax  one  of  the  best  text-boeke  extaac  ^a  the 
subject.  The  present  edition  Is  earefally  prvpiared, 
ind  broQght  up  in  Its  revlatoB  to  the  prf*mie  tl»e  la 
his  edition  we  have  also  inclnded  the  beaatlfal  «cr!w 
of  plates  lUnstratiTe  of  the  t«xt,  aad  In  tin*  laat  M^- 
tion  published  separately.  There  are  tw«Bty  of  tli  — 
platen,  nearly  all  of  them  colored  to  atttor*.  aad  ex- 
hibiting with  great  fidelity  the  Tarloae  group*  of 
diseases. — Oineinnati  Lancet. 


THE  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OF  CUTANEOUS  MEDICINE  and  D» 

■ASKB  or  TBI  SKIM.   In  one  very  handsome  royal  12mo.  yolume.  $3  60. 


^ELIGAN  (J.  MOORE),  M.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    DISEASES   OF   THE    SKIN. 

Fifth  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  Dublin  edition  by  T.  W.  Belober*  M.Ol 
In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume  of  462  pages,  oloth,  $2  26. 


Fnllj  equal  to  all  the  requirements  of  students  and 
young  practitlonera.- i>t<6f<n  Jfed.  Press. 

or  the  remainder  of  the  work  we  hare  nothing  be- 
fond  unqualified  commendation  to  offer.  It  Is  so  (hr 
the  most  complete  one  of  its  size  that  has  appeared, 
and  for  the  student  there  can  be  none  which  can  com- 
pare with  it  in  practical  value.  All  the  late  disco- 
veries in  Dermatology  have  been  duly  noticed,  and 

^r  THS  SAME  AUTHOR.  — 


their  value  Justly  estimated;  lo  a  word,  the  work  It 
fully  up  to  the  times,  and  li  thoroughly  stockad  w\*k 
most  valuable  information.— A'eio  York  Med.  Jfeiewii 
Jan.  16, 1667. 

The  most  convenleBl  manual  of  diseaees  of  ta* 
skin  that  can  be  procured  by  the  atndeat.— < 
Med.  Journal,  Dee.  I860. 


B' 


ATLAS   OF  CUTANEOUS   DISEASES.     In  one  beautiful  quarto 

vohame,  with  exquisitely  colored  plates,  Ac.,  presenting  about  one  hundred  varietiea  at 
disease.     Cloth,  $5  50. 
The  diagnosis  of  eruptive  disease,  however,  nnder  I  inclined  to  consider  it  a  very  euperlor  work,  %vm 
all  circumstances,  is  very  difficult.    Nevertheless,  |  bining  accurate  verbal  description  with  evoad  vtewt 


Dr.  Neligan  has  certainly,  "as  far  as  possible,"  given 
a  faithful  and  accurate  representation  of  this  class  of 
diseases,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  plates 
will  be  of  great  use  to  the  student  and  practitioner  in 
drawing  a  diagnosis  as  to  the  class,  order,  and  species 
to  which  the  particular  case  may  belong.  While 
looking  over  the  "Atlas**  we  have  been  induced  to 
examine  also  the  "Practical  Treatise."  and  we  are 


of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  erupllrv  di« 
— Glasgow  Mm.  Journal. 

A  compend  which  will  very  much  aid  the  prmsa- 
tioner  in  this  diffloult  branch  of  dlagvosfa,  Tak«a 
with  the  beautifnl  plates  of  the  Atlas,  which  mn  re- 
markable for  their  accuracy  and  beantj  of  CQlert^, 
it  constitutes  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  UVtavy 
of  a  practical  man.- Ai^aio  Med.  JoumaL. 


TIILLIER  (THOMAS),  M.D., 

-'"^  Physician  to  the  Skin  Department  of  University  College  Hospital,  ^. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES,  for  Students  and  Practitioner*. 

Second  American  Edition.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  358  pp.    With  IlliutraU< 
*  Cloth,  $2  26. 

We  can  conscientiously  recommend  It  to  the  stu- 
dent; the  style  is  clear  and  pleasant  to  read,  the 
matter  is  good,  and  the  descriptions  of  disease,  with 
the  niodeH  of  treatment  recommended,  are  frequently 
illustrated  with  well-recorded  cases.— Xondon  Med. 
Times  and  Gasette,  April  1, 1865. 


It  Is  a  concise,  plaia,  practical  treatise  oa  the  vari- 
ous diseases  of  the  skla  ;  jast  such  a  work,  tadeed. 
as  was  much  needed,  both  by  medical  etad«au  aad 
practitioners.  —  (Aioaao  Medical  Banitair»  Mar« 

1866. 


ANDERSON  (McCALL),  M.D., 

^^  Physician  to  the  Dispensary  for  Skin  Diseaees,  Glasgow,  *c. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    With  an 

Analysis  of  Eleven  Thousand  Consecutive  Cases.  In  one  vol.  8 vo.  $1.  {Latsly  PmkhthsJ  ) 


aUERSANT'S  SURGICAL  DliJBASBS  OP  !« PANTS 
AND  CHILDREN.  Translated  hy  R.  J.  Duxuu- 
BON,  M.D.    1  vol.  6vo.    Cloth,  $2  60. 


D(WBB8  ON  TRB  PHT8ICAL  Ain>  MXMCAL 
TRBATMBNT  OF  CHILDRRK  Bl«v*eU  ailttea. 
I  vol.  4vo.  of  M8  psffcs.    Cloth,  |3  SO. 


HxNBT  0.  Lsa's  Publioations — (Diseases  of  OhUdren).  %l 

SIMJTH  (J.  LE  WIS).  M.  D,, 

A^  Prof  war  of  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  Bellevut  Ho/iplial  Med.  GolUffe,  N.  T. 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP 

CHILDREN.    Second  Edition,  reyised  and  greAtly  enlarged.     In  one  handsome  ootavo 
Tolame  of  742  page«,  oloth,  $5;  leather,  $6.     (Latefy  Published.) 

From  thb  Prbpacb  to  thb  Sbcomd  Edition. 
In  presenting  to  the  profession  the  second  edition  of  his  irorlc,  the  author  gratefully  Roknow> 
lodges  the  favorable  reception  accorded  to  the  first.  He  has  endeavored  to  merit  a  continuance 
of  this  approbation  by  rendering  the  volume  much  more  complete  than  before.  Nearly  twenty 
additional  diseases  have  been  treated  of,  among  which  may  be  named  Diseases  Incidental  to 
Birth,  Rachitis,  Tuberonlofiifi,  Scrofula,  Intermittent,  Remittent,  and  Typhoid  Fevers,  Chorea, 
and  the  various  forms  of  Paralysis.  Many  new  formula),  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
useful,  have  been  introduced,  portions  of  the  text  of  a  less  practical  nature  have  been  con- 
densed, and  other  portions,  especially  those  relating  to  pathological  histology,  have  been 
rewritten  to  correspond  with  recent  discoveries.  Every  effort  has  been  made,  however,  to  avoid 
an  undue  enlargement  of  the  volume,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  and  an  increase  in  the  sise  of 
the  pMge,  the  number  of  pages  has  been  enlarged  by  more  than  one  hundred. 

227  Wbst  49Ta  Strbbt,  Nbw  York,  April,  1872. 

Tlfe  work  will  be  found  to  contain  nearly  one-third  more  matter  than  the  previous  edition,  and 
it  is  confidently  presented  as  in  every  respect  worthy  to  be  received  as  the  standard  American 
t«zt-book  on  the  subject. 

Efnineotly  practical  as  welt  a*  jadlclons  Id  its  |     We  regard  it  as  saperior  to  any  other  *>lngle  work 
teAchings. — Oineinnaii  Laneti  and  Obe.,  July,  1912.   I  oa  the  dlHoases  of  lufHiicy  and  childliood. — Detroit 
A  PtADdard  work  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.—    *«*  ^  ^^  *»»»^  Phamuicy,  Aug.  187:«. 


Indiana  Journal  of  Medicine^  July.  1H72. 

We  know  of  no  book  on  this  nubject  that  we  can 
more  cordially  recommend  to  the  medical  atadeot 
a&dthepraotitioner.— CCnolnnoN  Clinic,  June  29,  '72. 


We  eonfeaa  to  increased  enthusiasm  in  recommend- 
ing  this  second  edition. — 8t.  Louis  Med,  and  Surg, 
Journal,  Aug.  1872. 


nONDIE  (D.  FRANCIS).  M.  D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Sixth  edition,  revised  and  augmented.    In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  800  closely- 
printed  pages,  oloth,  $5  25 ;  leather,  $6  25. 

The  present  edition,  which  Ih  the  sixth,  is  fnlly  up  teachers.    As  a  whole,  however,  the  work  is  the  best 

to  the  times  in  thedisensslonof  all  those  points  In  the  American  one  that  we  have,  and  in  its  special  adapta- 

pathology  and  treatment  of  infantile  diseases  which  tlon  to  American  practitioners  it  certainly  has  no 

have  been  bronght  forward  by  the  German  and  French  equal.— Asw  York  Med.  Record,  March  2,  1868. 


liringHUthoritietsin  the  difficult  departnieut  ormedl- 
cal  Mcleuce  in  which  he  is  most  widely  known.-* 
Boston  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


TU'EST  (CHARLES),  M,D., 

'  '  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  *c. 

LECTURES  ON  THE   DISEASES   OP  INFANCY  AND  CHILD- 
HOOD.   Fifth  American  from  the  sixth  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.    In  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  678  pages.     Cloth.  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  50.     (Just  Issued.) 
The  continued  demand  for  this  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  its  translation  into  Oer- 
man,  French,  Italian,  Danish,  Dutch,  and  Russian,  show  that  it  fills  satisfactorily  a  want  exten- 
sively felt  by  the  profession.     There  is  probably  no  man  living  who  can  speak  with  the  authority 
derived  from  a  more  extended  experience  than  Dr.  West,  and  his  work  now  presents  the  rej»uItR  of 
nearly  2000  recorded  cases,  and  600  post-mortem  examination.*!  selected  from  among  nearly  40,000 
oases  which  have  passed  under  his  care.     In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  he  has  omitted 
much  that  appeared  of  minor  importance,  in  order  to  find  room  for  the  introduction  of  additional 
matter,  and  the  volume,  while  thoroughly  revised,  is  therefore  not  increased  materially  in  sise. 

Of  all  the  Kngliah  writerb  on  the  diseases  of  chli- 
Area,  there  Is  no  one  so  entirely  t^atisikctory  to  ns  as 
Dr.  West.  For  years  we  have  held  his  upioion  as 
Jndielal,  and  have  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  highest 

g  T  THE  8  A  MB  A  UTHOS.    ( Lately  Issued. ) 

ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  CHILD- 

HOOD;  being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don, in  March,  1871.     In  one  volume,  small  12mo.,  oloth,  $1  00. 

'MITH (EUSTACE),  M.  d\ 

Physician  to  the  NorthueM  London  Free  Dispensary  for  Sick  Children. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  WASTING   DISEASES  OP 

INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.    Second  American,  from  the  second  revised  and  enlarged 
English  edition.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  oloth,  $2  50.     {Lately  Issued.) 

scribed  as  a  practical  handbook  of  the  common  dis- 
eases of  children,  so  nameroos  are  the  atfections  con* 
sidered  either  collaterally  or  directly.  We  are 
acquainted  with  no  safer  gaide  to  the  treatment  of 
•hildren*s  diseabes,  and  few  works  give  the  insight 
into  the  pbjrsiological  and  other  pecaliaritles  ofchll* 
dren  that  Dr.  Smith's  book  does.— frtt.  Jfed.  Joum,, 
April  8,  1871. 


S 


This  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  book.  The 
■odest  title  which  the  author  has  chosen  for  It  scarce- 
ly conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  many  tubjeots 
apoa  which  it  treats.  Wasting  is  4o  constant  an  at- 
tendant upon  the  maladies  of  childhood,  that  a  trea- 
tise npon  the  wasting  diseases  of  children  must  nscea 
sarily  embrace  the  considsratlon  of  many  affections 
of  which  it  is  a  symptom ;  and  this  is  exeeflently  well 
done  by  Dr.  Smith.    The  book  might  fairly  be  de- 


SimT  0.  Lia'b  PvBLiaATioiia — (Diteaae 

/pHE  OBSTETRICAL  JOURNAL.     [Free  of  pontag 

THE   OBSTETRICAL   .TOURXAL  of  Great 

Inolnding  MiDwirRBT,  nnd  (ba  DraKASis  or  Women  inD  I 
Snpplcmenl,  cdiMd  bj  William  V.  JinKs,  H.D.  A  moDtl 
T«rj  bsndgoniel;  prints.  BnbiwrlpCloD,  FItb  Dollar*  par  i 
fleoU  sMb. 

Oommetioliig  witb  April,  18T3,  the  Ob'tatricnl  Journal  eonsUts 

Uh  nnd  Foraign  Cootribaton  ;  TrntiFnctiona  of  the  Obftstrlonl  Bnoi 

■(  Hospital  Praatiga  ;  RsTiaws  sod  BibliOKruphiaiil  Notice 

nai,   uiitorlrsl,  Foranfio,  and  Hlicellnnaoai ;  Balaotioni  tiom  J< 

Collacting  toKe>t>"  tba  VMt  amonnt  of  matsrial  daily  aooDmiilatii 

pldlj  improTins  dapnrtmaat  of  cnedisal  aoiEiiB*,  the  rnlaa  of  t1 

■•Pta  to  thf  lubeoribar  may  ba  eitim&lad  from  the  ebaracter  of  the 

their  inpport,  inclading  such  nnmei  b>  Ihoie  of  Dn.  Atti 

Thoh*b  CiiANBMBt,  FLBiTWOon  CBrrscHiLL.  Hatthih 

Tilt,  Sfbucir  Wclli,  ta.  io. ;  ia  abort,  tba  rapTeeantatlTa  neii  ol 

inder  tho  Obbtstbical  Jaun:iiL  fnllj  kdaqokta  t 
eeiioD,  eaob  number  oontaiDi  a  Snpplanient  davoted  to  the  adi 
.■oology  on  Ihii  lida  of  the  Allnnllo.  Tbi«  portion  of  the  J 
rgB  of  Dr.  William  F.  Jinca.  to  whom  editorial  oommunioati 
r,  Ao.,  ma;  be  addreaied,  to  Iha  cue  of  the  pabllihar. 
a*  Complete  aete  fyom  the  beginning  onn*  no  longer  be  rnmiaha 
loe  with  January,  1876,  or  with  Vol.  IL,  April,  ISTi. 


qmOMAS  {T.OAILLARD),M.D.. 

ProfmiTof  OMHrtn.  4c.,  InlhtOoUtginf  Pliyifetantand  8t 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASE 

edition,  enlarged  tad  thorongbly  reviied.     In  on*  large  am 

SOO  psgea,  with  19  i  illuilralioDe.     Cloth,  tS  On  ;  lenther,  t 

The  anthor  baa  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  alfordod  by 

(hla  work  to  render  it  worth;  ■  eoDtionanoe  of  the  rery  remarkabli 

reeelTed.     Ever;  portioD  ba*  been  eubjeoted  to  a  ennaeientiau  re 

apared  to  make  it  a  eomptete  treatise  on  the  mod  odranoed  oondill 

A  few  notices  of  the  praTioae  editions  are  subjoined  :— 


\aij.- London  Laaal,  April  <  | 


ne  Oln.ri>.T,^»»,\sT^ 


Henrt  C.  Lba*8  Publioatioms — (DtHease$  of  Women). 
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ETODOE  (BVOH  L.).  M.D.. 

*-•  EmtrUuB  Pnf^tor  of  OMdriCit  *Ci  <»  t/u  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN;  including  DisplacementB 

of  the  IT  terns.     With  original  illustrations.     Sooond  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    In 
on6  beantifnlly  printed  octavo  volume  of  531  pages,  cloth,  $4  50. 

chat  which  speakii  of  the  mechanical  treatment  of  dle- 
placementB  of  that  organ.  He  i»  disponed,  as  a  non- 
believer  in  the  frequency  of  inflammatione  of  the 
at«rns,  to  take  strong  ground  Against  many  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  this  branch  of  medicine,  and 
the  arguments  which  he  offers  in  support  of  his  post* 
tlon  are,  to  say  the  least,  well  put.  Numerous  wood- 
cuts adorn  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  add  incalcu- 
lably to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  variously 
Khaped  instraments  referred  to  by  our  author.  As  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  women's  diseases,  it  is  of 
great  value,  and  is  abundantly  able  to  stand  on  its 
own  merits.— Jf.  T.  Medical  Record,  Sept.  10, 1868. 


^rom  Paor.  W.  H.  Btvord.  of  ths  Mush  Medical 
OolUffe,  Chicago, 

The  hook  bears  the  impress  of  a  master  hand,  and 
ntn^t,  as  ttH  predeoesnor,  prove  acceptable  to  the  pro* 
AesMios.  In  diseases  of  women  Br.  Hodge  has  estab- 
llnhed  a  school  of  treatment  that  has  become  world- 
wide ia  fame. 

Professor  Hodge's  work  Is  truly  an  original  one 
ffom  beginning  to  end,  consequently  no  one  can  pc- 
ruse  its pRg«>(i  without  learning  something  new.  The 
book,  whiob  is  by  no  means  a  large  one,  isilividi^dinto 
two  gr4od  sections,  so  to  speak :  flrst.  that  treating  of 
the  nervouH  sympathies  of  the  uterus,  and,  secondly, 


\/frEST  (CHARLES).  M,D, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Third  American, 

from  the  Third  London  edition.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  about  550  pages,  cloth, 

$3  75 ;  leather,  $4  75. 

A«  a  writer,  Dr.  West  stands,  in  our  opinion,  ss-  seeking  truth,  and  one  that  will  oonvince  the  student 

eoiid  only  to  Wateon,  the  "Maoaulay  of  Medicine;'  that  he  has  committed  himself  to  a  candid,  safe,  and 

b««  possesses  that  happy  faculty  of  clothing  instrne  valuable  guide.— /T.  A.  Med.-Ohtrurg  Review. 

ti  »n  in  easy  garments;   combining   pleasure  with  ,«    .^        .             »..  ^^  m         >  ^  ^^  ji     al  . «. 

profit,  he  leads  his  pupils,  in  spite  of  the  ancient  pro-  .   ^«  J»^«  ^  ^J  o' J*,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that  it 

verb,  alonK  a  royal  road  to  learning.   His  work  is  one  *«  **>*  *>«"*  ^ork  on  the  subject  in  any  language,  and 

which  will  not  satisfy  the  extreme  on  either  side,  buJ  *?»*  ''  «*»"?•  Dr.  West  »•  the /acT/c  prfnc^p*  of 

It  \n  one  that  will  please  the  great  majority  who  ar»  British  obstetric  authors.— Bdf7i6«r^A  Med.  Journal 

r>ARyES  (ROBERT),  M.  dTfTr,  C.  F., 

•*•'  Obstetric  Physicinn  to  8t,  Thomas^*  Hospital,  ^e. 

A  CLINICAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGI- 
CAL DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  In  one  handnome  octavo  volnme  of  about  800  pages,  with 
1A9ii]u8tratinnii.     Cloth,  $5  00;  leather,  $6  00.     (Just  Tsstuid.) 

The  very  complete  scope  of  this  volume  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  filled  out,  mny 
be  reen  by  the  subjoined  Summary  of  Contents. 

IsfTROprcTiON.     Chapter  I.  Ovaries  ;  Corpus  Luteum.     11.  Fallopinn  Tubes.     III.  Shape  of 
rterine  Cnvity.    IV.  Structure  of  Uterus.    V.  The  Vngina.    VI.  Eiaminations  and  Diagnosis. 
VIT.  Significance  of  Leiicorrhoen.    VIIT.  Discharges  of  Air.    IX.  Watery  Discharges.    X.  Puru- 
lent Discharges.     XI.  Hemorrhngic  Discharges.    XTI.  Significance  of  Pain.    XIII.  Significance 
of  Tly^pareunia.     XIV.  Significance  of  Sterility.     XV.  Instrumental  Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 
XVI.  Distrnosis  by  the  Touch,  the  Sound,  the  Speculum.     XVII.  Menstruation  and  its  Disor- 
ders.    XVIII.  Amenorrhcea.     XIX.  Amenorrhoea  (continued).      XX.  Dysmenorrhoea.      XXI. 
Ovnrinn  Dysmenorrhoea,  Ac.      XXII.  Inflammatory  Dysmenorrhea.      XXIII.  Irregularities  of 
Thnnge  of  Life.     XXIV.  Kelations  between  Menstruation  and  Diiieases.     XXV.  Disorders  of  Old 
Aire.     XXVI.  Ovary,  Absence  and  Hernia  of,     XXVII.  Ovary,  Hemorrhage,  Ac,  of.     XXVIII. 
Ovnry,  Tubercle.  Cancer,  Ac.,  of.     XXIX.  Ovarian  Cystic  Tumors.     XXX.  Dermoid  Cysts  of 
Ovnry.    XXXI.  Ovarian  Tumors,  Prognosis  of.    XXXII.  Diagnosis  of  Ovarian  Tumors.   XXXIII. 
Ovarian  Cysts,  Treatment  of.     XXXIV.  Fallopian  Tubes.  Diseases  of.     XXXV.  Broad  Liga- 
ments, Diiieases  of.     XXXVI.  Extra-uterine  Gestation.     XXXVII.  Special  Pathology  of  Ute 
rus.      XXXVIII    General  Uterine  Pathology.     XXXIX.  Alterations  of  Blood  Supply.     XL. 
Metritis,  Endometritis,  Ac.     XLI.  Pelvic  Cellulitis  and  Peritonitis,  Ac.     XLII.  Hssmatocele,  Ac. 
XLIII.  Displacements  of  Uterus.     XLIV.  Displacements  (continued).     XLV.  Retroversion  and 
Retroflexion.     XLVI.  Inversion.     XLVII.  Uterine  Tumors.    XLVIII.    Polypus  Uteri.    XLIX. 
Polypus  Uteri  (continued).     L.  Cancer.     LI.  Diseases  of  Vagina.     LII.  Diseases  of  the  Vulva. 

EmbodytDgtheloDgexperieDfe  and  persoDal  obser* 
THtioD  of  one  ofthe  greatest  of  living  teachers  in  dls* 
«*-t**  <^f  women,  it  seems  pervaded  by  the  presence 
er  I  hf>  author,  who  speaks  directly  to  the  reader,  and 
•p<>)tk<t.  too,  as  one  having  authority  And  yet,  not- 
trl*hHtundiDg  this  distinct  personality,  there  is  noth- 
U-tc  narrow  as  to  time,  place,  or  indiTiduals,  in  the 
Ti«>«irs  pre'tODted,  and  in  the  instructions  given;  Dr. 
FarncM  ha*  beeo  an  attentive  student,  not  only  of  Eu- 
ropean, but  also  of  American  literature,  pertaining  to 
()•.««.,«<«»  of  rnmales,  and  enriched  hi«  own  experience 
Yy  tr<»aHn res  thence  gathered  ;  he  seems  as  familiar, 
for  example,  with  the  writings  of  81ms,  Emmet,  Tho- 


mas, and  Peaslee.  as  if  these  eminent  men  were  his 
countrymen  and  colleagues,  and  gives  thorn  a  credit 
which  must  be  gratifying  to  every  American  physi- 
cian.—>.^m.  Joum.  Med.  8ci.,  April,  1874. 

Throughout  the  whole  book  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  the  author  has  spontaneously,  conscientious- 
ly, and  fearlessly  performed  his  task.  He  goes  direct 
to  the  point,  and  does  not  loiter  on  the  way  to  gosaip 
or  quarrel  with  other  authors.  Dr.  Barnes's  book 
will  be  eagerly  rend  all  over  the  world,  and  will 
erarywhere  be  admired  for  its  oomprehenslveneas, 
honesty  of  pnr^se,  and  ability. — The  Obstet.  Joum. 
of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Mareh,  1874. 
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ASHWBLL'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIS- 
EASES PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Third  American, 
from  the  Third  and  revised  London  edlUoa.  I  vol. 
8vo.,  pp.  528,  cloth.    $3  60. 

DEWBBS'A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FE- 
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plates,  eloth.    $8  00. 
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TE/SHMAN  (WILLIAM).  M,D., 

Regius  Prf\fe98or  of  Midwifery  in  the  Univeraity  of  Olasgov)^  Ac. 

A   SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY,  INCLUDING  THE  DISEASES  OF 

PREQNANGT  AND  THE  PUERPERAL  STATE.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  oo- 
tavo  Tolume  of  over  700  pages,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  illustralions.  Cloth, 
$5  00;  leather,  $6  00.     {Lately  Pubhthed.) 


This  la  one  of  a  most  complete  aud  exhaodtlve  cha- 
rade r.  We  have  goaecaref ally  through  it,  and  there 
is  no  fiubjfict  in  ObvtetricH  which  hai*  not  been  con- 
stdered  well  and  fully.  The  reMnlt  Ib  a  work,  not 
only  admirable  as  a  text-book,  bat  Taluableasa  work 
of  refereoee  to  the  praotliioner  la  the  Taiious  emer- 
(penolee  of  obiftetric  practice.  Take  it  all  in  all,  we 
have  no  hefcitatiou  la  saying  that  it  ia  in  onr  Judgment 
the  bei>t  English  work  on  the  subject.— J^o»don  L/in- 
ce<,  Aug   24,  1873. 

The  work  of  LeUhman  glree  an  excellent  view  of 
modern  midwifery,  and  evinces  its  ftulbor'sexteniiiTe 
acquaintance  with  British  and  foreign  literature  :  and 
not  only  acqnaiatance  with  it,  but  whol.e»oroe  diges- 
tion and  sound  Judgment  of  it.  He  ban,  withal,  a 
manly»  free  htyle,  and  can  fttato  a  difficult  and  compli- 
cated uauer  with  remarkable  clearness  and  brevity. 
—Sdtn.  Med.  Journ.,  Sept.  1S73. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  presenting  to  thepro- 
fe»»ioo  au  admirable  tteallse,  especially  in  its  practi- 
cal aspects  ;  one  which  is,  in  general,  clearly  written, 
itud  Round  Id  ductrlne,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to 
add  to  hiN  already  high  repntatlon.  In  concluding 
our  examination  of  this  work,  we  cannot  avoid  Mgnin 
saying  that  Dr.  Leishman  has  fully  accomplished 
that  difficult  taf>k  of  presenting  a  good  text-book  upon 
obstetrics.  We  know  none  belter  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dent or  Junior  practitioner. — Am.  Practitioner^  Mar. 
1874 

It  proposes  to  offer  to  practitioners  and  students 


I  "A  Complete  System  of  the  Midwifery  of  the  Present 
Day,"  and  well  redeems  the  promise.  In  all  that 
relates  to  the  subject  of  labor,  the  teaching  is  admi- 
rably clear,  concise,  and  practical,  representing  not 
alone  British  practice,  but  the  contributions  of  Cob- 
tinental  and  Amerlean  eehoois.— Al  Y.  Med.  Record^ 
March  2,  1874. 

• 

The  work  of  Dr.  Leishman  is,  in  many  respects, 
not  only  the  best  treatise  oa  midwifery  that  we  have 
seen,  but  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  any  medical  sub- 
ject that  has  been  published  of  late  years. — Land. 
PractUioner,  Feb.  1874. 

It  was  written  to  supply  a  desideratum,  and  we  will 
be  much  surprised  if  it  does  not  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
its  author.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  we  know  of  no 
work  on  obstetrics  by  an  English  author  in  which  the 
student  and  the  practitioner  will  find  the  information 
so  clear  and  so  completely  abieast  of  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject.— (P^t^^oto  Med. 
Journ  .,  Aug.  Ib73. 

Dr.  Leishman's  System  of  Midwifery,  which  has 
only  Just  been  publUhed,  will  go  far  to  supply  the 
want  which  has  so  long  been  felt,  of  a  really  good 
modern  £ngllsh  text-book.  Although  large,  as  is  in- 
evitable in  a  work  on  so  exten»ive  a  subject,  it  is  so 
well  and  clearly  written,  that  it  is  never  woMrisome 
to  read.  Dr.  Leishman's  work  may  be  couGdeutly 
recommended  as  an  admirable  text-bouk,  and  is  sure 
to  be  largely  used.— Zk>nd.  Mtd.  Record,  Sept.  1873. 


£>AMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  K),  M,D, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND    PRACTICE   OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDI- 

CINE  AND  SUROERT,  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Kbatinq,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Ac.,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised 
l>ands ;  with  sixty-four  beautiful  plates,  and  numerous  wood-outs  in  the  text,  containing  in 
all  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  figures.     $7  00. 

We  will  only  add  that  the  student  will  learn  from  i  To  the  physician's  library  it  is  indispensable,  while 
It  all  he  need  to  know,  and  the  practitioner  will  find  '  to  the  student,  as  a  text-book,  from  which  to  extract 
It,  as  a  book  of  reference,  surpassed  by  none  other. —  the  material  for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  education 
Stethoecope.  on  obstetrical  science,  it  has  no  superior.— OAio  Med. 

The  character  and  merits  of  Dr.  Bamsbotham's    «»<*  Surg.  Journal. 
work  are  so  well  known  and  thoroughly  eiitabllshed.       When  we  call  to  mind  the  toll  we  underwent  in 


that  comment  is  unnecessary  and  praise  superfluous. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  accurate, 
are  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  We  cannot 
too  highly  recommend  the  work  to  oar  readers. — 8t. 
Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  subject,  we  cannot  bat 
envy  the  student  of  the  present  day  the  aid  which 
this  work  will  afford  him.— ^m.  Jour,  of  the  Med. 
Seieneee. 


QHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.D,,  M.R.LA. 

ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.    A  new 

American  from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  notes  and  additions 
by  D.  Fbahcib  Condik,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren,'* Ao.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety- four  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  700  large  pages.     Cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $6  00. 


These  additions  render  the  work  still  more  com- 
plete and  acceptable  than  ever;  and  we  can  com- 
mend it  to  the  profession  with  great  cordiality  and 
pleasare. — CinHnnaii  Lancet 

Faw  workF  on  this  branch  of  medical  science  are 
sqnal  to  it,  certainly  none  excel  it,  whether  in  regard 
to  theory  or  praetice— 9rtt.  ilm.  Journal. 

No  treatise  oa  obatetries  with  which  we  are  ac- 


quainted can  compare  favorably  with  this,  in  re* 
specttotheamoaatof  material  which  has  bees  gath- 
ered from  every  soaree. — Boeton  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journai. 

There  is  no  better  text-book  for  atudente,  or  work 
of  reference  and  study  for  the  practising  physician 
than  this.  It  should  adorn  and  enrich  every  medical 
library.— (Thfoa^o  Med.  Journal- 


MONTGOMERY'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS 
AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY.  With  two 
exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood*cat8. 
In  1  vol.  8 vo. ,  of  nearly  000  pp.,  cloth.  $3  75. 


iIOBY'8  8T8TBM  OF  MIDWIFBBT.  With  Notee 
and  Additional  Illastratlons.  Second  American 
edition.  One  volume  octavo,  cloth,  423  pages, 
ft  60. 


roft,7  C.  LiA'B  PuBLiOATiONB — {tiurgertf). 
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/^  .....».'    .  ji.  ^  ,-,:\4  j^f-r^^'H  V'-t^ir'.. -Wttge  of  PhilndtlTphia. 

4    ^     ;  ••  ;  y   f  f    >UHGF.RY:   Jiihological,   Diagnostic,  Therait-./i., 

,.. .   •.,*-.■    ••      '.    1 1 -.  ra :  rd  Vt  ur«»''«i- '^  fonrteen  Han  «1  red  Engraving*.     Firth  r  J::.- '. 
•  HI.'    li  :  .n.pr-w;     J:  "'v^arge  and  beautifully  printed  imperin I  oot a v^.  t  ;. 
i    1    '■■  x*res'  -fiiir I"  ""«"  i  in  leather,  with  rpii»ed  bandj,  $16.    {Jif^t  h*i'--t  • 

■i      •   -.r  WT  ^■  tn  ■  .••ri 4.* '.ion  of  «uece«!«ive  large  edition*  of  this  great  H'lri 
:  I.-  'I,    ■«.:-    •■  «uin.'i*^.j  rizi  felt  by  American  practitiunerf  and  studeLt^.    In  the 
-     '...•■■:  r.-.T  ■  t-*.-    i'l  •■s'i  by  the  author  to  brin;:  ii  in  every  re?f«ei't  lully  uj  \v 
-    •-  ..  i-.rr-'*"     ♦  «:e  work  has  been  rewritirn,  and  the  whult»  enlar^-iu  «-j 

-    TuiiT'-t ^  »•»  v.*a  the  price  has  been  kept  at  it^  former  lery  lii-.- imr-r 

-^  -I..,     i*    ^"1  v*ry  legible  type,  an  unusually  large  amount  ol  mutter  if 

.  T.j;r»p-     rr     *v    "luiued  containing  a;  much  ar  four  or  five  ordinary  o-'tav.  * 

-.  -^    r,  "•     ■• .  •■  •    j*^"i-  uieohanical  execution,  and  it»  very  durable  binding,  tpt  urt 

...  .    '.^r.^'T-  •      .  .Tff.<.t'/.e  to  the  prf>fos»s.ion.     Every  subject  properly-  beK^iigin^  l'..  the 

4    .^.  •.■•-•.  .  1    .eiail,  80  that  the  student  who  pois^egiie^  this  work  muy  be  i^ii  :i 

.  .  4.,-^i«     '.■  •,         i  :ew  notice?  of  the  previous  editicin  are  subjoined  :  — 

.     _  ..  >  .■■:!i pre lieu«*iv««  Work    li<»Hlt«non  in  iir.»aouuciiijf  Ir  without  »  riv.- 1  :i:     .: 

^.<..d«>. — Botitun  jlrdiiral    laugUH>:t>.  Aud  «4aal  to  tt  r;  l)<>4:  syntC'iu'- of  r.Tir«'-.T  .: 

k  .J  .J,  ISb.'i.  iny  l>tnj$u4ge. — *V.  r.  ,V»f/.  Jouruat 

...  -iiu-i  of  our  kiandard  ,      ^'"*  ""'y  *>7  f^'  ^'"*  bed  tex:-book  ou  lb*  -ci--i:. 
'*  .  .  ^,tta..  Miller,  Fergu»MiL,    *"  *  wboie.  with'.n  the  reatb  of  Aiai>ric!i3  •»iLi.i- 1  *, 

.    .,.     ua:*;,  iu  ju>tice  lu  our    ^°*  outf  wbich  will  be  murh  more  tbitn  ev.i?  .  -^^  i 
■  .ii.Vifiice.    Ai»  a  wurk,  c-ui-    '"  ^^  reHurted  to  dad  rrMrdnU  as*  a  LigL  ai.a.  .r::» 
..".  .1.  Qv  matier  how  uiiuntt*    abroad. — Atn.  ft'K'urual  JUrd.  S'si»ncnM^  Jaa.  Irw 
-  ■'*  rvwry  i«ubjtfC!  ku>wu  iu         The  Wurk  cuniaiua  ererytbjug,  uiiuur  ^uo  li..   -i 
c  :■«    'T  surgory,  we  lielieve  it     jp,;raiive  And  di.i^ju  i-iit-.  imluu-.iij?  lu..  u-ura:.   :  1^: 
i>r  «.iri»h'.,  in  hif  preface,  r*»-    ..'X.iinsuHii.iu,  v<  U'.renl  di^^»^♦*p,  and  u:-r.=»- ubL  ;  ^ 
Mil  to  eiiibr:<ce  the  whole  do-    iMii.»iii«  Mad  operatioob.     it  ib  »  cuiiipl^ie  iiirh...:.. 
.. *  t<j  allot  to  every  bubjeet  lib    of  modem  »urgery,  where  the  vtodexi;  '.nd  j. ■■»;.:. 
ji'iice;''  and,   we  a»»nre  our  '  ti.mer  ati^ll  uui  i^eek  In  vain  for  wha.  iHfV  dee.r«  - 
,  w  ::i^  word,     it  Is  a  work  ^hich    Shh  Francisc  Jft't.  Prt^n,  Jau.  IS 6:.. 

.     ..  aiivreci»uiuieud  to  our  br^throD.        ,».  ^„  i.  ™i  .,..„.  .     „   _    .i    j  i 

Open  it  where  we  may,  we  tind  »oaad  prs^ciUfe.  ;i 


■vfc:i  kuown  to  the  profeBMon,  and  ho    future  of  burgicalBcience.—Erffu'/Mrcr^i  -V"i  ifturu.i' 

'.2lI  it  wonld  be  idle  fur  us  to  hpeak  in  •  Jan.  Ifc'tiu. 

-   vssttk..—  Chicago    Mtdivml  Journal.'      .  „i„„«^  „.  .v^  «...!,  «^ .■  •      .  .       ,. 

^,-  *  ,      A  glance  at  the  worlc  i»  snlBcieni  t-*  bhow  iti:  :i« 

^"■"■*  author  and  pubIi^her  have  ("psred  nu  Ik!    r;-!:.!*:.* 


>* 


.  ..Miilete  wiirk  that  La^  vei  i^bU^d  from  our  l.ing«iis»»,  aim"  w  jnu  will  iuU.i.L.v  a--'-    i  ■ 

J  riid  .^clcuce  and  practice  ol  surgery.—  ^,.^,u^  w:ih  ^arKivai -cieuce.     AuJ  Wi.^':,  .i  ^-r';.! 

■    ■■■«■■•«•  ;  i.»i:.  i.'uliauces  itn' Vdiue  uf  the  wmta  if«  ri.j  I.  w.  ..t    -* 

... .  .till  .)t  8urgery  it«,  wh  predict,  de-*liut*d  to  i>r:ii:tiKing  burijexu  w:.l  nua  all  tiiut  he  :  •-  ^  .;.•:•  :u  .: 

iiiii:iiudiug  posilluu  in  our  uurgical  r.lt'ia-  it  i"  at  the  uame  lime  vue  ol  iSr  laost   Tfi...4:.r   r-t 

.  ;■«•■. ijo  crowning  ^i«»ry  of  the  aathor'h  wpii  ii^t^!>  whiou  chu  he  put  into  tht- Latidx  ni  :L--  ^;  ..^i; 

.   .  i;iu".     Ad  au  amhoriiy  uu  >;eueiHl  burjiiial  s.'t'king  to  know  the  principN.'s  jlJ   i-ra^ri^r  ■■:    -  • 

»>,  'hi-«  Work  isi  long  to  ofcapy  «  prH-emiueu;  brauch  ot   the   prnfi"«s:<in  which    ii*-    .;••».«:.»   -_:  — 

.i.-i  only  at  home,  but  abrorid.     We  have  no  -lueutly  to  follow. — TfuBrU.Ani..J:>uru.,M    .;.-•.- 

THE  SA^fE   AUTHOR. 


A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    0>'    FOREIGN    BODIES    IN    Tilt 

AIR-PASSAGES.     In  1  vol.  bvo.,  with  illustrations,  pp.  4rt8,  cloth,  $2  75. 


».xftV  h    OPbKATlVE  JJURUBRY.     In   1    vol.    Svo.  GIBSO.N  S  INSTITUTES  AND   I'RACIU  L  ■  ¥  s  .  r. 

.•iwih,  of  over  b.'.O  page*  ;  with  about  lOO  woild-car^.  iikkt.    Eighth  editiou,  improved  Aud  .i.:.-;c«-    W.;; 

%Ji'i:t  thirty-four  plaie-.     Iu  twu  hauur.-..iutr  .a,  *-.    .- 

.v'vM'EK'S  LKCTaRES  OX  TUE  PR1^'CIPLES;  A>D  nmou,  aboui  l«t>:'pp..l9ath*i.rai«.ed  '-au.;     i* 

I'aAi  ruJKuK.Si'ROKKY,  lu  1  vol.  ftvo. cloih,  T."»0 p.  iJli. 

liJI.LKH  (JAMES), 

■*M  Lnu  Pruf^ti.vfT  nf  Huryr.ry  in  the  UniVfrrsity  of  Edinburgh,  4c, 

PRIN'CirLES  OF  SURGERY.     Fourth  American, from  the  third  aud 

revitjed  Edinburgh  edition.     In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume  of  7UU  page-,  wiii 
two  hundred  and  forty  illustrations  on  wood,  cloth,  $3  75. 


B 


Y  THE  NAME  AUTHOR 


■■•  ■  *  ri 


PRACTICE   OF   SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  J:. t 

vrgk  edition.     Revised  by  the  American  editor.     Illustrated  by  three  hunrirti!  ..Ld 
<ur  engravings  on  wood.     In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  7UU  pages,  ciah. 


iiANl>MU>;<i  AND    OTHER   OPERATIONS   OF    MlNuK 

llfiK\      N«w  «^\\.voii^ inl^i  v^«i^\v\\QTi«\OEiAi\lv.«\  Q\i\&>X!L\Krj %M.T^ery.    One  handsome 


HiKBT  C.  Lxa'8  Publioations — (Surgery).  S7 


ASHHURST  (JOHN,  Jr.),  M,D., 

Smrgetm  to  thM  BffUcnpal  Hotpttai,  PhilatUlphla, 

THE   PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OP   SURGERY.    In  one 

▼erj  large  and  hmndaome  octAvo  Tolame  of  abont  1000  pages,  with  nearl j  &50  illustrations, 
eloili,  $6  50;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  60.     {LaUl^  PuiiUked.) 

Tli«  object  of  the  anthor  has  been  to  present,  within  as  condensed  a  oompass  as  possible,  a 
complete  treatise  on  Surgery  in  all  its  branches,  suitable  both  as  a  text-book  for  the  student  and 
a  work  of  reference  for  Uie  practitioner.  So  much  has  of  late  years  been  done  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Bnrgical  Art  and  Science,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  want  of  a  work  which  should  present 
the  laiesi  aspeets  of  every  subject,  and  which,  by  its  American  character,  should  render  accessible 
to  tho  profession  at  large  the  experience  of  the  practitioners  of  both  hemispheres.  This  has  been 
tho  aina  of  the  author,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  found  to  fulfil  its  purpose  satisfao- 
torily.     The  plan  and  general  outline  of  the  work  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 

COHDEHBED  S1T1I1CABT  OF  C0HTEVT8. 

CHarrsm  I.  Infammation.     H.  Treatment  of  Inflammation.     III.  Operations  in  general : 
Anflftstheties.    lY.  Minor  Surgery.     V.  Amputations.     VI.  Special  Amputations.     VII.  BfTecta 
of  Injuries  in  Oeneral :  Wounds.    VIII.  Gunshot  Wounds.     IX.  Iiguriee  of  Bloodvessels.     X. 
Injariea  of  Nervea,  Mnaelee  and  Tendons,  Lymphatics,  Bursas,  Bones,  and  Joints.    XI.  Fractures. 
XII.  Speeial  Fractures.    XIII.  IHslooatiodi.     XIV.  Effects  of  Heat  and  Cold.     XV.  Injuries 
of  the  Head.    XVI.  Injuries  of  the  Back.     XVII.  Injuries  of  the  Face  and  Neck.    XVIII. 
Injariea  of  the  Cheat.    XIX.  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen  and  Pelvis.     XX.  Diseasea  resulting  from 
InflanaiDatlon.    XXI.  Sryaipelaa.    XXII.  Pyssmia.    XXIII.  Diathetic  Diseases:  Struma  (in- 
eluding  Tubercle  and  Scrofula);  Bicketa.    XXIV.  Venereal  Diseases ;  Oonorrhoaa  and  Chancroid. 
XXV.  Venereal  Diseases  continued  :  Syphilis.     XXVI.  Tumors.    XXVII.  Surgical  Diseases  of 
Skin,  Areolar  Tisane,  Lymphatics,  Muacles,  Tendons,  and  BurssB.    XXVIII.  Surgical  Disease 
of  Nerroua  Syatem  (including  Tetanus).     XXIX.  Surgical  Diseases  of  Vascular  System  (includ- 
ing  Anourisia).    XXX.    Diseasea  of  Bone.    XXXI.    Diseasea  of  Joints.    XXXII.   Excisions. 
XXXIII.  Orthopasdic  Surgery.     XXXIV.  Diseaseaof  Head  and  Spine.     XXXV.  Diseases  of  the 
Bye.     XXXVI.  Diseasea  of  the  Ear.     XXXVII.  Diseases  of  the  Face  and  Neck.     XXXVIII. 
Diaeaaea  of  the  Mouth,  Jaws,  and  Throat.     XXXIX.  Diseases  of  the  Breaat.    XL.  Hernia.    XLI. 
Special  HemisB.     XLII.  Diseases  of  Intestinal  Canal.     XLIII.   Diseases  of  Abdominal  Organs, 
and  various  operations  on  the  Abdomen.     XLIV.  Urinary  Calculus.    XLV.  Diseases  of  Bladder 
and  Froatate.     XLV  I.  Diseasea  of  Urethra.     XL  VI  I.  Diseases  of  Generative  Organs.     Ivdbx. 

lu  auibor  ha*  evldeatly  tected  the  writinga  and  i  ladeed,  the  work  a»  a  whole  must  be  regarded  aa 
exp«ri«Dee«  of  the  paal  aad  preAentia  the  crucible  an  ezeelleni  and  euadae  expoaent  of  modera  tor- 
of  A.  ciurefal.analfiie.  aad  hoBorablemLad. and  faith- '  gery,  and  as  aach  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  text* 
fully  endeavored  to  bring  his  work  npio  the  level  of  j  book  for  the  atadent,  and  »  aeefol  book  of  reference 
the  highe«t  etandard  of  praeUeal  eoxgery.      He  is    for  the  general  practitioner.— JIT.  T.  Med.  Journal, 


frank  and  deflniu*,  and  gives  n»  opieloae,  and  gene- 
rttlky  •oand  onea,  ta stead  of  a  merer^#«mr  of  the 
opinion*  of  otbera     Be  is  conservative,  bnt  not  hide- 


Feb.  1872. 

It  glvea  ne  great  pleasare  to  call  the  attenUoa  of  the 
profesaloa  to  Ihiaezcellent  work.    Oar  knowledge  of 


bwand  by  authority.    His  etyle  is  clear,  elegant,  and  '  juuleated  and  aeeomplished  author  led  as  to  expect 
•cbol«Tly.    The  wcrk  Isanadmirable  tex-tbook,and  ,  f,<>n,  w„  »  y„y  valuable  treatise  npoa  snbjeeu  to 


a  oaef n  I  book  of  refereaee  It  ia  a  credit  to  American 
professional  literatara,  aad  oaeof  the  first  ripe  froiu 
of  the  soil  fertllixed  by  the  blood  of  oar  late  unhappy 
war.~jr.  7.  Mtd.  JUoord^  Feb.  1,  1872. 


which  he  has  repeatedly  given  evidence  of  having  pro* 
fltably  devoted  mneh  time  aad  labor,  aad  we  are  in  no 
way  disappointed.— PMJa.  Mtd,  Tlaiaa,  Feb.  1, 1872. 


P 


IRRIE  (  WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8.  E., 

Pro/tssor  ofSurgtry  in  the  UntverHty  q/Abndmn, 

THE  ^INCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.    Edited  by 

JoHv  KsiLi.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  8ui;gery  in  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  tha 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Ac.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  780  pages,  with  S16 
illttstratioBi,  doth,  $3  7ft. 


VMAMILTON  (FRANK  H.),  M.D., 

Fn/eMor  of  Piradureit  and  JH»iocation9,  Ac.,  in  BtUemu  Ho$p.  Med.  College,  Ntm  Tork. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCA- 
TIONS. Fourth  edition,  thoroughly  revised.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume 
ol  nearly  800  pagea,  with  several  hundred  illuatrations.     Cloth,  tb  76 ;  leather,  $6  76. 

It  is  Bol,  of  coarse,  onr  InteatloB  to  review  in  ex- ,  rable  treatise,  which  we  have  always  considered  the 
:«meo,  Hamilton  on    *  Fractures  aad  DiNloeatlons. "  {  most  complete  and  reliable  work  on  the  oubject.    As 


file vea  years  ago  snch  review  might  no«  have  been 
oat  of  plare ;  to-day  the  work  Is  aaanthorlty,  so  well, 
«o  feaerally,  and  so  fevorably  kaowa,  that  It  only 
rem«in«  for  the  reviewer  to  say  that  a  aew  editioa  is 
Ja*t  unt.  aad  it  U  better  than  either  of  its  predecea- 
*or:—Oincinn4di  Clinic,  Ocl  14, 1S7I. 

UndoabC«dly  the  best  work  on  Fractures  and  Dis- 
loeatioas  ia  the  Baglbh  laagaaje. — Cincinnati  Med. 
Repertory,  Oci.  1871. 

We  have  oaeamora  before  aa  Dr.  Baumton's  admi- 


hole,  the  work  Is  withoat  aa  equal  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  professioB.  — .ffoatow  Med.  and  Surg 
/oara..  Get.  IS,  1871. 

It  is  uaneceasary  at  this  timetoeemmend  the  book, 
except  to  sueh  as  are  begiaaersin  the  atndy  of  this 
particular  branch  of  sargery.  Every  practical  sar< 
geon  in  this  coaatryand  abroad  knows  of  It  aanmost 
trnstworthy  gnide,  and  one  which  they,  in  common 
with  as,  would  nnqnalifledly  recommend  as  the  high- 
est aathority  in  any  laaguafe.— Jf.  Y.  Med.  Record, 
Oct.  16,  lS7f 
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tpRICnsEN  (JOBN  E.), 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  AKT  OF  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  ob 

gisnl  InjuriM,  Duwhsbb        '  "         *  ...... 


3 


feulonsl  friradihlta  thU 


IUT))«d  b^  tta*  Kulbor  traai  ib«  SUlfa  ■ 
ttsli  Edition,    niattnted  bj  oi>r  bitsd  haodrsd  cognctag*  n  «im4.    U 
I  DOUro  volumsi  of  ovi-r  ITOn  pagna,  clolh,  SB  DO  i  IstUiBr.  Ill  H 
{Latflg"lautrl.) 

Aurhar'a  Tr.faa  la  tit  JVw  Am/ritnu  Bdilion. 
"ThBrnvomble  reoeption  vithi>hioh  th«  ■  Sclenea  nnd  Art  of  Earner;'  h*«  bssn  banur^brtb 
Snrgii^al  Profeoiun  in  tbe  United  Blatar  of  Amvriiit  taiii  bnn  not       ■    - 
tioD  and  or  jiigt  ft\Ar  to  me,  but  hiu  Inid  tba  hnnditlnn  nf  msn 
■rs  ami'iigsl  the  ugrernble  and  Tslii«d  rccDileclion*  of  raj  1in>. 

"I  liiivp  endtHTond  to  mskr  the  present  ndilion  oribiii«irkinond»FrTin);thniilt»prTclrrrMoTi 
of  the  favor  thai  hu  been  HDoorded  to  th*m.  In  con«cqucnpe  of  dclajF  (h>l  bare  <>nBvmd>b!j 
ODBarredinlhepubliDalioDartheSliIh  Briti'h  Eailinn.  Ilmchos  buen  nfforddl  to  m*  lo  a-ld  toibii 
ana  BereralpnriigrBpha  which  I  triut  will  he  foand  tn  inoiease  (be  praolioal  ralua  of  tba  work  " 

On  no  roiraer edition  of  Ibii  norkhsB  the  nathor  hesConed  mnre  paiof  Id  render  It  a  nnmplaU  •«« 
■utlarnetoi7  eiponition  of  Brilleh  Suigei;  in  iu  mndem  atpecta.     Every  portion  ha*  b»a  udn- 

malerinl  than  added  to  the  B nicJ if  h  edition,  the  aathor  hnclbrnifbed  W  ttaa  Afatirieao  edilian  »eb 
material  as  has  luicuiiiulated  ainos  the  pM^ago  of  the  sheelt  Ihrougb  the  prrM  in  London.  M  Ikal 
the  work  M  DOn  preitenled  lu  the  Amerloinprofexiion.contiiins  biilMei'     ~ 

The  insrenie  in  the  site  of  tiie  work  hni  aeemed  to  render  neopoar;  i 
iini«s.     Greiit  cnra  bns  been  eieroiud  in  ill  tjpDErnphica]  exeoDlian,  and  11  is  onnBdaatllf ' 

•enled  aa  in  every  respect  worthy  10  nmiotain  the  hif'- ■-■- '■'-'■  "■ ■ — -*  ^-  -  -^ 

ard  aatbcrity  on  ibii  depirtmtnt  of  mediaiil  uieooe. 


hieti  ba«  randarsd  i 


(eaaraUr  ihro 


WennualTulBilni 


reproeeeJin(»-btatilliey 
tVci.—LaudiK  Mad.  Ttmt 
fork,  eom pie le,  aa  th»  rr»l 
oiri  J  -e'l  iaspled'fof'i  "■" 
DuilOi  QvatltTlv  j'nnrttat. 


awfocL. 


■|| 


ryRUITT  {ROBERT).  H.E.C.S..  ^-c. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

A  new  and  revised  Amerioan,  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improTed  London  edilinn.  Tl\U' 
Iraled  with  foor  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood  engratings.  In  one  lery  bBDilKima  oclaic 
tolume,  of  Dearly  700  large  and  sloaely  printed  pages,  cloth,  (4  00 ;  leatfaer,  $i  00 

itiirt.—Diblin  auarlwlv  Jo^rtial.  penpioooiuly,  »  lo  eloctilate  evary  Lnrvruur- 

It  !■  a  tootl  idmliahle  bauk.    We  do  aol  kauw     ""  bare  exaulaed  the  book  laaal  ItaoioolAll 


a  priD4lplaii  and  tlit 


eorer.  poitessH  Iha  ' 


ImilBS  tbs  iobjeete  parAoily  wall  arrai|M4  aMa 


ASHTON  [T.  J.). 
ON  THE   DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATIONS  OP 

THE  RECTCM  AND  ANUS;  with  rnnorki  on  Habltunl  Coaitipatioa.    Soeond  Ancrina. 
from  the  fourth  and  enlarged  London  edition.     With  bandioaie  illoitralioni.     In  one  tin 

baautirully  printed  oetavo  lolume  of  about  :inn  pogei.  doth,  |3  !i. 

^lOHLO  W  (BESRTJ.y  M.  />., 
ON   THE   MECHANISM   OF    DISLOCATION  AND  FRACTURE 

OF  THE  HIP.     Wilb  the  Radnclion  of  the  Diilooatlen  by  tba  Fleiim  Method.     W1H 
numeroUB  origlba!  illurtralions.       In  one  very  handaoma  ootaTO  Tolome.      Clolh.  SI  61. 

TA  WSON  {GEORGE),  F-  R.  C.  S.,  Engl. 

*^  AHinlanl  Surp-nn  fr.  Iftc  RBynt  toniton  QpMluilml:<  Bntpltal.  MoorJUtdi,  ie. 

INJURIES  OP  THE  EYE,  ORBIT.  AND  EYELIDS;  their  Imme- 
diate and  Remote  EIFeoti.  With  about  one  hundred  Ulugtrationt.  In  on*  rerT  band 
soma  octavo  volnma,  oloth,  IS  SO 

It  l>  n  *dmtrab)<pruU<albooklDlh4highagtaBdbe>liMM  otlhe  phraia.— £owfMe  JIMtao/  tmt» 
m%d  OoHilt,  Ubt  is.  IMT.  ^^^ 
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nRTANT  (THOMAS).  F.R.C.S,, 

A-M  Surgton  to  Quy't  Hospital. 

THE  PRACTICE   OF   SURGERY.     With  over  Five  Hundred  En- 

^Tarings  on  Wood.     In  one  large  an.d  very  handsome  oetavo  yolume  of  nearly  1000  pages, 
cloth,  $6  25  ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  35.     {Lately  Pttblitked.) 


Again,  the  aathor  gtres  aa  his  nwn  practice,  hit 
own  beliefs,  and  illastiiites  by  his  own  Qaiie|,  or  those 
treated  in  Qny't  Hospital.  This  feature  adds  Joiot 
empbaalft,  sod  a  soUdliy  to  his  statements  that  inspire 
confidence.  One  feels  himself  almost  by  the  side  of 
the  surgeon,  seeing  bis  work  and  hearing  his  living 
words.  The  views,  etc  ,  of  other  snrgeons  are  con- 
sidered calmly  and  fairly,  bat  Mr.  Bryant's  are 
adopted.  Tims  the  work  is  not  a  compilation  of 
other  writings;  it  is  not  an  encyclopKdia,  bat  tbe 
plain  statements,  on  practical  points,  of  a  man  who 
has  lived  and  breathed  and  had  his  being  in  the 
rlehe«t  enrgical  experience.  The  whole  profession 
owe  R  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bryant,  for  his  work 
in  tbelr  behalf  We  are  confident  that  the  American 
profe»«lun  will  give  sabstaattal  testimonial  of  their 
feelings  towards  both  author  and  pablit«her,  by 
sp<H>dily  exhausting  this  edition.  We  cordially  and 
heartily  commend  it  to  onr  friends,  and  think  that 
no  live  surgeon  can  afford  to  be  without  it  — Detroit 
Review  «/  Med.  and  Pharmacy.  Angast,  1873. 

As  a  msottal  of  the  practice  of  sargery  for  the  n.se 
of  the  stadeot,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Mr. 
Bryant*e  book  a  flrst-raie  work.  Mr.  Bryant  has  a 
good  deal  nf  the  dogmatic  energy  which  goes  with 
the  clear,  pronounced  opinions  of  a  man  whose  re- 
flections and  experience  hav«  moulded  a  character 
not  wanting  in  Urmneu  and  decieion.  At  the  same 
time  he  teaches  with  the  enthusiasm  of  one  who  hss 
faith  in  his  teaching;  he  speaks  as  one  having  aa- 
thority,  and  herein  lies  the  charm  and  excellence  of 
bis  work.     He  8tHte8   the  opinions  of  others  freely 


and  fairly,  yet  it  Is  no  mere  somptlation.  The  book 
combines  much  of  the  merit  of  the  manual  with  the 
merit  of  the  monograph.  One  may  recognize  in 
almost  every  chapter  of  the  ninety-four  of  which  the 
work  is  made  np  the  acuteness  of  a  surgeon  whu  has 
seen  much,  and  observed  closely,  and  who  gives  forth 
the  results  of  actual  experience.  In  conclusion  we 
repeat  what  we  stated  at  firi«t,  that  Mr.  Bryant's  book 
it*  one  which  we  can  couHcientioasly  recommend  both 
to  practitioners  and  students  as  an  admirable  work. 
—Dublin  Jonm.  of  Med.  Seiefice,  August,  187S. 

Mr.  Bryant  hati  long  been  known  to  the  reading 
portion  of  the  profession  as  an  able,  clear,  and  graphic 
writer  upon  surgical  subjects.  The  volume  before 
us  is  one  eminently  upon  the  practice  of  surgery  and 
not  one  which  treats  at  length  on  burgical  pathology, 
though  the  views  that  are  entertained  upon  tnis  sub- 
ject are  suffleiently  interspersed  through  tbe  work 
for  all  practical  purposes.  As  a  text-book  we  cheer- 
fully recommend  it,  feeling  convioced  that,  from  the 
subject-matter,  and  the  coucii»o  and  true  way  Mr. 
Bryant  deals  with  his  subject,  it  will  prove  a  for- 
midable rival  among  tbe  numerouM  surgical  text- 
books which  are  offered  to  the  student. — N.  ¥.  Med. 
Record,  June,  187S. 

This  i(*,  as  the  preface  states,  an  entirely  new  book, 
and  contains  in  a  moderately  condemsed  form  all  the 
surgical  information  necessary  to  a  general  practi- 
tioner.  It  is  written  in  a  spirit  consistent  with  the 
prexent  improved  standardof  medical  and  surgical 
science.-'ilmtfHcan  Journal  of  Obstetrics.  August, 
1S7:3. 


iXTELLS  (J.  SOELBERG), 

*  r  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  King's  Oollege  Sospitai.  Ae. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.     Second  American, 

from  the  Third  and  Revised  London  Edition,  with  additions;  illustrated  with  nnmerons 
engravings  on  wood,  and  six  colored  plates.     Together  with  selections  from  the  Test-types 
of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.     In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  nearly  800 
pages ;  cloth,  $5  00  ;  leather,  $6  00.     {Lately  Published,) 
The  continued  demand  for  this  work,  both  in  England  and  this  country,  is  sufficient  evidence 
thai  the  author  has  succeeded  in  his  effort  to  supply  within  a  reasonable  compass  n  full  practical 
digest  of  ophthalmology  in  its  most  modern  aspects,  while  the  call  for  repeated  editions  has  en- 
abled him  in  bis  revisions  to  maintain  its  position  abreast  of  the  most  recent  investigations  and 
improvements.     In  again  reprinting  it,  every  effort  bos  been  made  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to  the 
wants  of  the  American  practitioner.     Such  additions  as  seemed  desirable  have  been  introduced 
by  the  editor,  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays,  and  tbe  number  of  illustrations  has  been  largely  increased.    The 
importance  of  test-types  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  is  so  universally  acknowledged  at  the  present  day 
that  it  seemed  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  work  that  they  should  be  added,  and  as  the 
author  recommends  the  use  of  those  both  of  Jaeger  and  of  Snellen  for  different  purposes,  selec- 
tions have  been  made  from  each,  so  that  the  practitioner  may  have  at  command  all  the  iu:?ii«t- 
ance  necessary.     Although  enlarged  by  one  hundred  pages,  it  has  been  retained  at  the  former 
very  moderate  price,  rendering  it  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  before  the  profession. 
A  few  notices  of  the  previous  edition  are  subjoined. 

On  examining  it  carefully,  one  Is  not  at  all  sur-    lucid  and  flowing,  therein  differing  materially  from 

some  of  the  trantilations  of  C«>ntiuental  writers  on  this 
subject  that  are  in  the  market.  Special  painx  are 
taken  to  explain,  at  length,  those  subjects  which  are 
particularly  difficult  of  comprehennion  to  the  begin- 
ner, as  the  UHc  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  interpret 
tation  of  its  imsges,  etc.  Tbe  book  is  profusely  and 
ably  illustrated,  and  at  the  end  are  to  be  found  16 
excellent  colored  ophthalmoscopic  flgurea.  which  are 
copies  of  some  of  the  plates  of  Liebreich's  admirable 
atlas.— iransos  CUy  Med,  Joum.,  June,  1874. 


prised  that  it  sliould  meet  with  universal  favor.  It 
if>,  in  fact,  a  comprebeu>ive  and  thoroughly  practical 
treatise  on  dibcases  of  tbe  eye.  setting  lorth  the  prac- 
tice ol  tbe  leading  oculists  of  Kurope  and  America, 
auJglviijgthe  a^tt]ul*^  own  opinions  and  preferences, 
which  are  quite  dtcided  and  worthy  of  high  consid- 
eration. The  third  English  edition,  from  whiob  this 
is  taken,  having  been  revised  by  the  author,  com- 
prises a  notice  of  all  the  more  recent  advances  made 
tn   opbtbalujic  science.    The  style  of  the  writer  is 


L 


A  URENCE  (JOHN  Z.),  F,  R.  C,  S., 

Editor  of  the  Ophthalmic  Review,  Ac. 

A  HANDY-BOOK  OF   OPHTHALMIC   SURGERY,  for  the  use  of 

Practitioners.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     With  nnmerons  illngtrationg.     In 
one  very  handsome  oetavo  volume,  cloth,  $3  00. 

For  those,  however,  who  must  aasume  the  care  of   edition  those  novelties  whieh  have  seenred  the  conll- 
diseases  and  injuries  of  the  eye,  and  who  are  too  '  denee  of  the  profession  since  the  appearance  of  his 


mneh  pressed  for  time  to  study  the  olaaaie  works  on 
the  subject,  or  those  recently  pabllsbed  by  Stellwag, 
Wells,  Bader,  and  others,  Mr.  Laurence  will  prove  a 
safe  and  trustworthy  guide.   He  has  described  In  this 


last.  The  volume  has  been  eonsiderably  enlarged 
and  improved  by  the  revision  and  additions  of  its 
author,  expressly  for  the  Americas  edition.— ilm. 
Joum.  Med.  Scisnesa,  Jan.  1870. 
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rPHOMPSON (SIR  HENRY), 

•*  Surgeon  and  Profeator  of  CUnteal  Surgery  to  Univeraity  OoOege  HotpUal. 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  GROANS*   With 

illttstratioDs  on  wood.     Second  American  from  the  Third  English  Edition.     In  one  nesi 

oetayo yolame.     Cloth,  $2  25.     {Now  Ready.) 

My  aim  has  heen  to  prodnce  in  the  gmalleat  possible  compass  an  epitome  of  pr»etM«)  kirowJ- 

edge  concerning  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  which  form  the  sobjeet  of  tht»  work  . 

and  I  venture  to  believe  that  my  intention  has  been  more  fully  realited  in  this  volume  th^n  in 

either  of  its  predecessors. — Author^ s  Preface. 

By  a  change  in  the  typographic  nrrangement,  the  very  considerable  additioni  of  th*  aathor 
have  been  accommodated  with  but  little  increase  of  size,  and  the  work  has  been  kept  at  ita  ^r 
mer  very  moderate  price. 

or  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  Of 

THE  URETHKA  AND  URINARY  FISTULA.     With  plates  and  wood-cuti.     From  Iha 
third  and  revised  English  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  ootavo  volume,  eWih.fl  *•- 
{Lately  Published.) 
This  classical  work  has  so  long  been  recognised  as  a  standard  authority  on  its  porpl«xmc  m^h 
jects  that  it  should  be  rendered  accessible  to  the  American  profession.      Having  eigojc^  the 
advantage  of  a  revision  at  the  hlinds  of  the  author  within  a  few  months,  it  will  be  found  to  praaaBt 
his  latest  views  and  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  most  recent  advances  of  surgical  seienee. 

ably  known  by  the  profeesloo  aa  thU  before  a*.  ««■• 
create  a  demand  for  it  from  tbo»«  wko  weuid  fc*fl^ 
themselves  well  op  la  this  dep»rimeat  of  ea.rsftrj  -^ 


With  a  work  accepted  as  the  authority  npon  the 
aabjects  of  which  it  treats,  an  extended  notice  woald 
be  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  simple  announce- 
ment of  another  edition  of  a  work  so  well  and  favor- 


St.  Louie  Med.  AreKtvee,  ?eb.  1870. 


or  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    {Juet  Issued.) 

THE  DISEASES   OF   THE  PROSTATE,  THEIR   PATHOLOGY 

AND  TREATMENT.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised.     In  one  very  handsome  ooUvo  votave  e^ 
355  pages,  with  thirteen  plates,  plain  and  colored,  and  illustrations  on  wood.    Cloth,  $^  ?&• 

This  work  is  recognized  in  England  as  the  leading  authority  on  its  subject,  and  in  f  reMnti^ 
it  to  the  American  profession,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  found  a  trustworthy  and  SAtisfsctory 
guide  in  the  treatment  of  an  obscure  and  important  class  of  affections. 


UTALES  (PHILIP  S.),  M,  />.,  Surgeon  0.  S.  N. 


MECHANICAL  THERAPEUTICS:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Surgical 

Apparatus,  Appliances,  and  Elementary  Operations :  embracing  Minor  SurgBrj,  Band- 
aging, Orthopraxy,  and  the  Treatment  of  Fractures  and  Dislocatioos.  With  six  bmBdrv4 
and  forty-two  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  abawt 
700  pages :  leather,  $6  76. 

rPAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M.D., 

*•  Lecturer  on  Med.  Jurisp.  and  Ohemistry  in  €fny*s  SospUcU 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    Seventh  American  Edition.    Eilited 

by  John  J.  Rbbsb,  M.D.,  Prcf.  of  Med.  Jurisp.  in  the  Univ.  of  Penn.  In  one  laf^e 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  900  pages.     Cloth,  $5  00;  leather,  $0  00.     {Just  Usiud.) 

In  preparing  for  the  press  this  seventh,  American  edition  of  the  **  Manual  of  Medio«i  Jariffrn- 
dence"  the  editor  has,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Taylor,  enjoyed  the  very  great  adrantag*  of 
consulting  the  sheets  of  the  new  edition  of  the  author's  larger  work,  "  The  Principles  and  Prae> 
tice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  which  is  now  ready  for  publication  in  London.  Thie  haa  «nable4 
him  to  introduce  the  author's  latest  views  upon  the  topics  discussed,  which  ar«  belieted  to  bring 
the  work  fully  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  notes  of  the  former  editor.  Dr.  fiartshorne,  as  also  the  numerous  valuabU  referenecs  U.' 
American  practice  and  decisions  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Penrose,  have  been  retained,  with  bat  few 
slight  exceptions  ;  they  will  be  found  inclosed  in  brackets,  distinguished  by  the  leilara  (H.)  «a^ 
(P.).  The  additions  made  by  the  present  editor,  from  the  material  at  hie  command,  amaanl  to 
about  one  hundred  pages;  and  his  own  notes  are  designated  by  the  letter  (R.). 

Several  subjects,  not  treated  of  in  the  former  edition,  have  been  noticed  in  the  present  ^e, 
and  the  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  merit  a  continuanoe  of  the  eonfldenoa  whidk  it  baa  •• 
long  eigoyed  as  a  standard  authority. 

QY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    {Soie  Ready.) 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 

DENCE.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  In  two  Urge  ac«are 
volumas,  cloth,  $10  00;  leather,  $12  00. 

This  great  work  is  now  recognised  in  England  as  the  fullest  and  most  authoritatlTe  treiallae  on 
every  department  of  its  important  snlgeot.  In  laying  it,  in  its  improved  form,  before  tbe  Aa^ri- 
•an  profession,  the  publisher  trusts  that  it  will  assume  the  same  position  in  this  eouatry» 
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rpUKE  (DANIEL  HACK),  M.D., 

-^  Joint  author  of  •'  Tht  Manual  of  Ptrychologieal  Medieint,**  *c. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  INFLUENX^E  OF  THE  MIND  UPON 

THE  BODY  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.      Designed  to  illu«trate  the  Action  of  the 
Imagination.     In  one  hnndsome  octavo  voiume  of  4T6page£>,  cloth,  $3  25.     {Just  Issued.) 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  work  haa  been  to  show  not  only  the  effect  of  the  mind  in  caus- 
ing and  intensifying  difieose,  but  also  its  curative  influence,  and  the  use  which  maj  be  made  of 
the  imagination  and  the  emotions  as  therapeutic  agents.  Scattered  facts  bearing  upon  this  *\xh- 
ject  have  long  been  familiar  to  the  profession,  but  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  collect 
and  systematize  them  so  as  to  render  thett  available  to  the  practitioner,  by  establishing  the  seve> 
ral  phenomena  upon  a  scientific  basis.  In  the  endeavor  thus  to  convert  to  the  use  of  legitimate 
medicine  the  means  which  have  been  employed  so  successfully  in  many  systems  of  quackery,  the 
author  has  produced  a  work  of  the  highest  freshness  and  interest  as  well  as  of  permanent  value. 

-DLANDFORD  {G.  FIELDING),  M.  />.,  E  K,  C  P., 

-M-f  Lffcturer  on  Psychological  Medicine  at  the  School  of  St.  George^ 9  Hotpital,  Ac. 

INSANITY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT:  Lectures  on  the  Treatment, 

Medical  and  Legal,  of  Insane  Patients.     With  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  in  force  in  the 

United  States  on  the  Confinement  of  the  Insane.     By  Isaac  Ray,  M.  D.     In  one  very 

handsome  octavo  volume  of  471  pages;  clbth,  $3  25. 

This  volume  is  presented  to  meet  the  want,  so  frequently  expressed,  of  a  comprehensive  trea* 

tise,  in  moderate  compass,  on  the  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  insanity.    To  render  it  of 

more  value  to  the  practitioner  in  this  country,  Dr.  Ray  has  added  an  appendix  which  affords  in* 

formation,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  so  accessible  a  form,  to  physicians  who  may  at  any  moment 

be  called  upon  to  take  action  in  relation  to  patients. 

It  satiHfies  a  want  which  mast  have  beea  sorely  Actually  tfeen  In  practice  and  the  appropriate  treat* 
felt  by  the  busy  general  practitionerB  of  this  country,  ment  for  th«m,  we  find  In  Dr.  BlandfurdS  work  a 
It  tHkes  the  form  of  a  manual  of  clinical  description  considerable  advance  over  previous  wriliogN  on  the 
of  the  various  forms  of  int«aaity,  with  a  description  subject.  HIh  pictures  of  the  various  foriua  of  mental 
of  the  mode  of  examining  persons  suspected  of  in-  '  diHease  are  ko  clear  and  good  that  no  reader  can  fail 
•anlty.  We  call  particular  attention  to  this  feature  to  be  struck  with  their  superiority  to  those  given  in 
of  the  boolc,  as  giving  it  a  unique  value  to  the  gene-  ;  )rdiaary  mauualM  in  the  English  language  or  (so  far 
ral  practitioner.  If  we  pass  from  theoretical  conside-  I  as  our  own  reading  extends)  in  any  other. — London 
rations  to  descriptions  uf  the  varieties  of  insanity  as  |  PractUiontr,  Feb.  1871 

INSLOW  (FORBES),  M.D.,  dTc.L.,  ^c, 

ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  DISORDERS 

OF  THE  MIND;  their  incipient  Symptoms,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Pro- 
phylaxis. Second  American,  from  the  third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  cloth,  $4  25. 
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r  EA  (HENRF  C). 

SUPEIISTITION    AND    FORCE:    ESSAYS    ON    THE   WAGER   Oi< 

LAW,  THE  WAGER  OF  BATTLE.  THE  ORDEAL,  AND  TORTURE.  Second  Edition, 
Enlarged.  In  one  handsome  yolume  royal  12mo.  of  nearly  500  pages;  cloth,  $2  76. 
{iMteiy  Published.) 

We  know  ot  no  single  work  which  contains,  in  so  i  Interesting  phases  of  human  society  and  progress.  . 
small  a  cjiopass,  so  ujuch  illustrative  of  the  strangest  '  The  fulnexs  aud  breadth  with  which  he  has  carried 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  Foot-notes  give  the  I  out  his  comparative  survey  of  this  repulsive  Held  of 
authority  for  each  i^taiement,  showing  vast  research  I  history  [Torture],  are  such  as  to  preclude  our  doing 
and  wonderful  indumtry.  We  advise  oar  eonfrireg  ;  Justice  to  the  work  within  our  present  limits.  Bat 
to  read  this  book  and  ponder  its  teachings. — Chicago  '  here,  as  throughout  the  volume,  there  will  be  found 
Med.  Journal,  Aug.  1870.  '  a  wealth  of  iliusiratiou  aud  a  critical  grasp  of  the 

As  a  work  of  curious  inquiry  on  certain  outlying  i  pl»i\o»opl>lcal  import  of  facts  which  will  render  Mi. 
points  of  obsolete  law,  •Superstition  and  Force"  is    ^®*  "  labors  of  sterling  value  to  the  historical  stu- 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  we  have  met  with,    dani.— London  Saturday  Rtoieto,  Oct.  b,  1870. 
^London  Athtnaum,  Nov.  3,  186«.  ^g  ^  t,ook  of  ready  reference  on  the  subject.  It  is  of 

He  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  apon  what  must    the  highest  value. —  WeMtminattr  Review,  Oct.  1807. 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  iastnietive  as  well  as  « 


or  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    (Late  y  Published.) 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY—THE  RISE  OP  THE  TEM- 
PORAL POWER— BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY— EXCOMMUNICATION.  In  one  large  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  516  pp.  oloth,  $2  75. 

The  story  was  never  told  more  calmlv  or  with  •  literary  phenomenon  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  flrst 
greater  learning  or  wiser  thought.    We  doubt,  indeed,     American  houses  is  also  the  writer  of  some  of  its  meet 
if  any  other  study  of  this  field  can  he  compared  with    original  books.— ZK>nc<oi>  Athenaum,  Jan.  7,  1871 
this  for  clearnewi   accuracy,  and  power.  -  CAica^^o        Mr.  Lea  has  done  great  honor  to  himself  and  thli 
Sxaminer,  Uec.  1870.  country  by  the  admirable  works  be  has  written  on 

Mr.  Lea's  latest  work,  **  Studies  in  Church  History,"  ecclesiological  and  cognate  subjects.  We  have  already 
fully  sustains  the  promise  of  the  flrst.  It  deals  with  i  had  occasion  to  commend  his  "Superstition  and 
three  subjects — the  Temporal  Power,  Benefit  of'  Force"  and  his  "  History  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy.'* 
Clergy,  and  Excommunication,  the  record  of  which  .  The  present  volume  is  fully  at  admirable  In  its  me- 
has  a  peculiar  imporunee  for  the  English  student,  and  {  thodof  dealing  with  topics  and  in  the  thoroughness- 
Is  a  chapter  on  Ancient  Law  likely  to  be  regarded  as  '  a  quality  sofrequeatly  lackingib  American  author*— 
final.  We  can  hardly  pass  from  our  mention  of  such  I  with  which  they  are  in vestlgated.— i^.  T.  Journal  t^f 
works  as  these— with  which  that  on  "Sacerdotal'  PsychiH  if«d<e<n«,  July,  1870. 
Celibacy"  should  be  included— without  noting  the  I 
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